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' ’wo apparently conflicting authorities on this point are 
the cause of much dissension as regards the person who 
finally defeated the third Huija king of India. Yet I think 
that this conflict is only apparent ; and I intend to show 
.this in the present paper. 

The two conflicting authorities 

The first of these authorities is the Mandasor inscription 
of Yasodharman of Malwa. This lithic record states that 
to the two feet of this king “respect was paid, with compli- 
mentary presents of the flowers from the lock of hair on 
the top of his head, by even that King Mihirakula, whose 
forehead was pained through being bent low down by the 
strength of his arm in the act of compelling obeisance.’ 
In these words a defeat of Mihirakula inflicted by Yasodhar- 
man is clearly referred to ; for the obeisance offered to 
the latter by the Huiia king is obtained forcibly, since his 
forehead was bent low down by the strength of YaiSodhar- 
man’s arm. 

But there is another account of Mihirakula's defeat given 
by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, aocording tor^w^ 


I Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions', §.148, 1 . 6. 
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2 the final defeat OT MIHIRAKULa 

the victorious monarch was not Yasodharinan but a certain 
king of Magadha named Baladitya-raja who has rightly 
been identified with Narasimha-Gupta.^ It is worth while 
to quote this long passage, because the internal examination 
of the same will help us towards our final solution. Hiuen 
Tsiang’s words are as follows 

“Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha and tenderly nourished his people. When 
he heard of the cruel persecution and atrocities of Mihira- 
kula, he strictly guarded the frontiers of his kingdom 
and refused to pay tribute. Then Mihirakula raised an 
army to punish his rebellion. Baladitya-raja, knowing his 
renown, said to his ministers : I hear that these thieves 
are coming, and I cannot fight with them ; by the permission 
of my ministers I will conceal my poor person among the 
bushes of the morass. 

“Having said this, he departed from his palace and wan- 
dered through the mountains and deserts. Being very much 
beloved in his kingdom, his followers amouiited to many 
myriads, who fled with him and hid themselves in the islands 
of the sea. 

“Mihirakula-raja, committing the army to his younger 
brother, himself embarked on the sea to go to attack Bsladitya. 
The king guarding the narrow passes, whilst the light cavalry 
were out to provoke the enemy to fight, sounded the golden 
drum, and his soldiers suddenly rose on every side and took 
Mihirakula alive as captive, and brought him into the pre- 
sence (of Bsladitya). 

“The king Mihirakula, being overcome with shame at his 
defeat, covered his face with his robe. Baladitya, sitting 
on his throne with his ministers round him, ordered one 
of them to tell the king to uncover himself as he wished to 
speak with him. 

“Mihirakula answered : The subject and the master have 

I Allan, Gupta Coins, pp. LV-EVt.- 1 
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changed places; that enemies should look on one a,nother 
is useless ; and what advantage is there in seeing mj face 
during conversation ? 

“Having given the order three times with no success, 
the king then ordered his crimes to be published, and said ; 
The field of religious merit connected with the three precious 
objects of reverence is a public blessing ; but this you have 
overturned and destroyed like a wild beast. Your religious 
merit is over, and unprotected by fortune you are ray 
prisoner. Your crimes admit of no extenuation and you 
must die, 

“At this time the mother of Baladitya was of wide celebrity 
on account of her vigorous intellect and her skill in casting 
horoscopes. Hearing that they were going to kill Mihira- 
kula, she addressed Baladitya-raja and said : I have under- 
stood that Mihirakula is of remarkable beauty and vast 
wisdom. I should like to see him once. 

“BalMitya-raja ordered them to bring in Mihirakula to 
the presence of his mother in her palace. Then she said : 
Alas ! Mihirakula, be not ashamed I Wordly things are 
impermanent , success and discomfiture follow one another 
according to circumstances. I regard myself as your mother 
and you as my son ; remove the covering from your face 
and speak to me. 

“Mihirakula said : A little while ago I was prince of 
a victorious country, now I am a prisoner condemned to 
death. I have lost my kingly estate and I am unable to 
offer ray religious services ; I am ashamed in the presence 
of ray ancestors and of my people. In very truth I am 
ashamed before all, whether before heaven or earth. I find 
no deliverance. Therefore I hide my face with my mantle. 
The mother of the king said ; Prosperity or the opposite 
depends on the occasion ; gain and loss come in turn. If 
you give way to events, you are lost but if you rise above 
circumstances, though you fall, you may ‘ rise again. Believe 
me j the result of deeds depends on the pCoasion# Biffe tlie 
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covering from your face and speak with me, I may perhaps 
save your life, 

‘‘Mihirakula, thanking her, said : I have inherited a 
kingdom without having the necessary talent for government, 
and so I have abused the royal power in inflicting punish- 
ment ; for this reason I have lost my kingdom, But though 
I am in chains, yet I desire life if only for a day. Let me 
then thank you with uncovered face for your offer of safety. 
Whereupon he removed his mantle and. showed his face. 
The king’s mother said : My son is well-favoured ; he will 
die after his years are accomplished. Then she said to 
Baladitya : In agreement with former regulations, it is 
right to forgive crime and to love to give life. Although 
Mihirakula has long accumulated sinful actions, yet his remnant 
of merit is not. altogether exhausted. If you kill this man, 
for twelve years you will see him with his pale face before 
you. I gather from his air that he will be the king of a 
small country ; let him rule over some Wall kingdom in the 
north. 

“Then Baladitya-raja, obeying his dear mother’s command, 
liad pity on the prince bereft of his kingdom ; gave him in 
marriage to a young maiden and treated him with extreme 
courtesy. Then he assembled the troops he had left and 
added a guard to escort him from the island. 

“Mihirakula-raja’s brother having gone back, established 
himself in the kingdom. Mihirakula having lost his royal 
estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts : and cfoin" 
northwards to Kashmir, he sought there an asylum.”^ 

Cause of the controversy 

Between the composition of these two accounts one 
century elapsed. The inscription of Yasodharman is con- 
temporary with Mihirakula, while the account of Hiuen 
Tsiang was written a little more than a hundred years later. 

I Beal, Records of the Western World, I, pp. 168-171. 
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Now modern historians seem to suppose that both documeiits 
refer to the final defeat of the Huiia chief. Hence some of 
them reject the account of the Chinese pilgrim.^ Others with 
Mr. Smith suppose an alliance between Yasodharman and 
Narasimha Gupta, so that the battles referred to by the ins- 
cription and by the Chinese traveller are one and the same 
battle,® Fleet admits the authority of both the documents, 
and says that Mihirakula could be defeated in the East by 
Narasimha-Gupta and in the West by Yasodharaman.® Allan 
and Mookerji agree with Fleet’s theory. According to them, 
the Hu:^a king was first defeated by Baladitya and then by 
Yasodharman, so that his final defeat took place in Malwa.'* 

It is hoped that the following pages will throw some more 
light upon this debated subject. 

Hiuen Islands account cannot he rejected 

An account written one century later would have to be 
rejected if it were evidently contradictory to a contemporary 
account. But the Chinese pilgrim’s narrative does not con- 
tradict any statement of the inscription "of Yasodharman. 
True, Baladitya-raja is there depicted as inflicting the final 
defeat upon the hordes of Mihirakula, But the Mandasor 
lithic record does not say anything of the decisive expulsion 
of the Hufl.a king from India. “It is hardly possible’’ says 
Allan, “that Yasodharman and Narasimha-Gupta on separate 
occasions each routed, took Mihirakula prisoner and released 
him.”® This is certainly true of Narasimha-Gupta ; but it 
is not so clear as far as Yasodharman is concerned. The 

1 Hoernle, The Identity of Yasodharman Vikramaditya, JR AS,, 
1509, pp. 97-8 ; Modi, Early History- of the Hum, JBBRAS., xxiv, pp. 
594-S- 

2 Smith, Early History of Ittdia, p. 337 ; Havell, Aryan Rule in 

India, p, 175 ; Pathak, On the Date of Kalidasa, JBBRAS., xiK.,pp. 
35-43* , , ^ ’ 

3 Fleet, The Coins and History of Tordrnana, I A., xvm, p.,228. 

4 Allam o.c*j p. tlx ; Mpokerjl, \ § 
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phrase that Mihirakula’s forehead was “bent low down by 
the strength of Yasodharman’s arm in the act of compelling 
obeisance” need not mean that Mihirakula was made pri- 
soner by Yasodharrnan. This poetical description may only 
point to the defeat of the Hu^ia chief, who was forced thereby 
to pay homage and perhaps even tribute to his victor. 

On the other hand the account of Hiuen Tsiang gives so 
many details, that we cannot suppose that they were all 
invented. I agree with Allan that “it is difficult to know how 
much truth there is in the Chinese pilgrim’s highly embellish- 
ed story.” ^ But this certainly we know that the main fact 
at least of this story is true, and this fact is the defeat 
of Mihirakula. We can affirm, moreover, that some of the 
circumstances of this defeat are also recorded in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s account. Such is, for instance, the fact that BalMitya- 
raja fortified his frontiers and withdrew the payment of 
tribute to Mihirakula after hearing of the cruelties of the 
5 latter against Buddhism. . 

Moreover the account of i; Hiuen Tsiang is confirmed by 
two other authorities The Chinese pilgrim says that 
“BalSditya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured the 
law of Buddha.” Now BSladitya’s Buddhism is also referred 
to by Param§rtha in his life of Vasubandhu. Ha mentions 
king Vikramaditya of AyodhyS and his crown-prince Bala- 
ditya as fervent patrons of this Buddhist monk. ® Finally 
Hiuen Tsiang refers to Mihirakula’s usurpation of the throne 
of Kashmir after his defeat by the Magadha, king ; and 
Mihirakula is spoken of at length as one of the kings of 
Kashmir by the Bajatarcmgvt}!,,^ 

It is true that Hiuen Tsiang upset the chronology of 
Mihirakula’s reign, by placing it some centuries before his time.^ 

1 Allan O.C., p. LVI. 

2 Cf. Pathak, Kuimragupta^ the patron of Vasubandhu, JBBRA S., 

xxm, p. 185. h 

3 Rafatarangini (Stein’s trtos.) l, pp. 43-8. 4 Beal, o.c., p.167. 
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Yet this is not a serious objection compelling us to re- 
ject the Chinese account. Many facts which come to us 
through tradition only are evidently wrong in chronology. 
For the events of the past may be easily aggrandized when 
passing through the popular mind ; but figures transmitted 
by oral tradition are always liable to be changed and are 
generally exaggerated. 

The alliance of Yasodharman and Narasimha-Gupta is not proved 

Smith’s statement as regards this alliance is absolutely 
gratuitous. Neither of the authorities gives any hint. More- 
over, both accounts suppose that their respective sovereign 
was the only or at least the chief enemy of Mihirakula. Had 
such an alliance taken place, the two sovereigns could neither 
of them be the only enemy nor the chief enemy of the Hu^a 
King.i 

Mihirakula was defeated in two different battles 

This is a natural consequence of the two preceding sections, 
that Mihirakula was defeated in two different battles ; first 
in the east by Narasimha-Gupta and then in the west by 
Yasodharman. Such is the opinion of Fleet, which has how- 
ever been opposed by modern writers. 

The first defeat took plaa in Malwa, the second in Magadha 

I cannot accept the opinion of Mr. Allan and Prof. 
Mookerji who suppose that the final decisive defeat of Mihira- 
kula was inflicted by Yasodharman. Their statement is with- 
out any authoritative support. The Mandasor inscription does 
not give the slightest clue as to the time of the battle, still 

I It is false that “the Gupta inscriptions ascribe the fall of the 
Huns to the cotnbined forces of Yasodharman in the west and BalSditya 
in the east,’' as we read in Visvanath’s International Law in Ancient 
India, p.$g. ; ,■ ■ ' 'V.' V 'v 
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less does it prove that the Mai wa defeat was later than that 
of Magadha. 

On the other hand, the account of Hiuen Tsiang says 
clearly that after the battle “Mihirakula, having lost his 
royal estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts ; and 
going northwards to Kashmir, he sought there an asylum” 
consequently :■ — 

1 After the defeat of Magadha, Mihirakula did not go 
back to his old kingdom; hence he could not be defeated there 
by Yasodhraman, and therefore we must place the defeat 
inflicted by him earlier than the defeat of the east. 

2 Mihirakula was for a time wandering about in conceal- 
ment and poverty- another circumstance that proves his 
final defeat. 

3 Mihirakula finally took refuge in Kashmir. “The king 
of Kashmir,” continues Hiuen Tsiang, “received him with 
honour ; and moved with pity for his loss, gave him a small 
territory and a town to govern. After some years he 
(Mihirakula) stirred up the people of the town to rebellion, 
had killed the king of Kashmir and placed himself on the 
throne.”^ Evidently Mihirakula when retreating to Kashmir 
lost all his possessions in India, since the Kashmir king 
was moved with pity for his loss. 

Probable order of events 

Mihirakula, after having succeeded his father Toramana 
(probably in 502), enlarged the frontiers of his kingdom, as 
was the ordinary policy of eastern monarchs in those days. 
On arriving at Malwa he met with Ya^odharman, whose head 
according to the Mandasor inscription, had “never been 
brought into the humility of obeisance to any other save the 
god Sth5fl.u.’’® Naturally a conflict ensued between the 
armies of both chiefs, in which that of Mihirakula was 
thoroughly routed, and probably driven back northwards. 
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This disaster for the Hug.a king encouraged his tributary 
chiefs to break off allegiance with him. One of these chiefs 
was Narasitnha-Gupta, who was already deeply moved against 
Mihii’akula on account of his cruelties against the Buddhists. 
That was the proper occasion for withdrawing the payment 
of tribute. Mihirakula, enfeebled by the defeat inflicted by 
the Mai wa Raja, was naturally expected nob to oppose the 
designs of Narasimha- Gupta. Hence the latter “strictly 
guarded the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay 
tribute.” But “Mihirakula raised an army to punish his re- 
bellion.” What a length of time elapsed between the Malwa 
defeat and this second war of Mihirakula against Magadha 
we are nob able to say ; but ib could easily be from one to 
three years. 

The fact is that Narasimha-Gupta seems not to have 
feared this sudden attack of the Hup.a chief, as his later con- 
duct shows. Fortune nevertheless was in his favour, and 
Mihirakula suffered a tremendous defeat in some narrow 
passes while going to meet Narasimha in the island of his 
refuge. We do not know what island this was where the 
final defeat of Mihirakula took place. It might have been 
any island at the mouths of the Ganges in the district of 
24-Parganas. 

An objection 

There is an obvious objection against our explanation of 
facts, which has been expressed by Mr. Allan in the following 
words : — “There is no numismatic or other evidence to show 
that Baladitya did anything to restore the glory of the 
Guptas or regain their lost dominions. We have no inscrip- 
tions of Baladitya, and there is nothing in his coinage to 
suggest that he was in any way a much greater Bgure than 
his successor."^ v / 

This is true. But I believe I am right in affirming 


I Allan, o.c.j p, LVL . . 
I. H. Q., MARCH. 103? ^ 
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that Narasirpha-Gupta, in spite of having decisively 
defeated Mihirakula’s hordes, failed to restore the glory 
of the Gupta family. He was not the man for such 
a glorious achievement. He was certaiii-y a religious 
man, as his devotion to Vasubar.dhu discloses. He used 
to foster learning, for he is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang 
as one of the patrons of the Nalancla University. But 
he was not a warrior, much less a hero. In spite of the 
fortifications built to defend the boundaries of his kingdom, 
when he heard of the approaching of Mihirakula Narasimha 
assembled his ministers and told them “I hear that these 
thieves are coming, and I cannot fight with them ; by the 
permission of ray ministers I will conceal my poor person 
among the bushes of the morass.” A king who conceals 
himself when the independence of his kingdom is at stake 
is not the sort of man to renew the past glory of a dynasty. 

' Even the final defeat of Mihirakula was not due to the 

valour and heroism of Narasimha- Gupta ; for the latter 
remained “guarding the narrow passes, whilst the light 
cavalry were out bo provoke the enemy to fight.” 

Besides, the conditions of Narasimha-Gupta’s kingdom 
were not favourable to such a re.storation. Not only had it been 
shaken by the foreign power of the Hu5.as, bub it was also 
weakened by internal dissensions. Already for several years 
the great Gupta empire had disappeared for ever. Nara- 
simha was king of only a portion of that empire ; and some 
of his neighbours were perhaps more powerful than himself. 
One of these was Yasodharman, who, according to the Manda- 
sor inscription, “spurning the confinement of his own house 
enjoys these countries... which were not enjoyed even by the 
lords of the Guptas---and which the command of the Hupas-- 
failed to penetrate.”® The Gupta family, placed on the slope 
of decay, could not be held back from a fatal fall. Soon, after 
a period of SO years, the Maukharis, a new ruling family, 

I Beal, O.C., ll, pp. l68-p. 2 Fleet, o.c., pp, 147-8, I.-4. 
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will sifc on the throne of Magadha ; and the Guptas will dis- 
appear from the pages of history. 

Narasimha-Gupta could not renew the glorious past of his 
ancestors ; but his name will always remain encircled with a 
nimbus of glory for having destroyed the Huija empire in 
India, expelling Mihirakula to its north-western frontier. 

La^er Hunas in India 

The dynasty founded by Mihirakula in Kashmir lasted 
several years after his death according to the Rajatarangim.'^ 
But these are not the later -Hunas referred to in the heading 
of this section. I refer to the successors of Mihirakula in 
Aryavarta. 

According to Hiueii Tsiang, Mihirakula’s brother, after 
the defeat of the tyrant by Narasiinha-Gupta, having gone 
back, established himself in the kingdom,” Nothing else is 
known about him. He most likely ruled as a petty Raja 
in a province of central or western India. He and his 
successors continued to fight with the later Guptas and with 
the representatives of the new power then residing in the 
north of India, the Maukharis. In fact the Aphsad stone 
inscription of Aclityasena records a battle fought between the 
Hup-as and the Maukharis, the date of which cannot be easily 
ascertained. It mentions a Maukhari king who “had thrown 
aloft in battle the troops of the Hu^tas in order to trample 
them to death.”® It seems that this victorious Maukhari 
was Isanavarman, who himself was afterwards defeated by 
Damodara-Gupta.® Whether this was the final battle that 
put an end to the Hu^a power in India or not, we are not 
able to say. The fact is that the Hu:^as mentioned in later 
times seem to be the Hup.as residing in Kashmir, since they 
are located in the north of India not far from the Himalayas, 

I Rajaiaranginl, I, pp. 49-50. 2 Fleet, o.c,, p, 206. 

3 Cf. Arvamuthan, Th^ Kmen^ tht Maukharis and the Sangam 
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Prabhakaravardhana, Harsa’s father, who is given in the 
Sarmoarita the title of a lion to the Hujgia deer,^ is said 
in the same work to have sent his eldest son Raljyavardhana 
“towards the north to attack the Hu^as.”® During this 
expedition this prince is described as spending several days 
“on the skirt of the Himalaya,*’^ He was sent a second time 
against them about 604-5 ; and is described by Bana as 
covered with many wounds “received in battle while conquer- 
ing the Hu^ias.”^ 

After that we 6nd no further mention of the Hu^as in 
ArySvarta. Shams-ul-Ulema Dr. Jivanji Jamshedii Modi 
supposes that the Mers of Rajputana “are the descendants of 
these ancient Huns who invaded India in the fifth century.”® 

H. Heeas 


I Bana, Harmcarita, p, lor. 2 Ibid., p. 123. 

3 Ibid, 4 p. 165. 

5 Modi, Presidential Address, Fourth Oriental Conference, p. lo 



Some old Bengali printed Books and Periodicals in the 

British Musenmt 

III 

The worhs of Bhalmlcaran Bandyopadhyay 

In ray last article in I. S. Q., vol. II, March, 1926, while 
giving a description of the files of Sanaae5r-canclrika in the 
Bi'itish Museum, I had an occasion to refer (p. 55) to two 
works of its editor Bhabanicaran, viz. Kalihata Kamalalay 
( ) and Asearyya Upakhyan 

Recently I came across copies of these two rare works in the 
Bengali section of the Imperial Library of Calcutta. 

The title-page of the first work is unfortunately missing 
in this copy which is fairly worm-eaten, and the date of its 
publication therefore remains uncertain. We learn, however, 
from another copy of the work in the Vahglya Saiiitya 
Parisat, Calcutta, that the work was printed at the SamacSr- 
candrika Press in 1823 (b.s. 1230). 

After the table of contents ( |i — / ) the 

work is introduced by an interesting preface ( ) whicli 
gives us briefly the scope and object of the work thus ; 

'S '5RJtJ!T C5!1^ (£1^ 

Hr® '« social 

#(1 5i5(jrf5t5R 

mm srir^Ji <£i5paj 

nwm CTti? 

c^ini mm uti 

^rfw <51? <£f®^- 

t Continued from Vol. II p. 67.: : 

I Misprinted as I • ■' ,v, 
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^'i^i'it'35 ^t^iw '®;«ft^ 

i£|^fiS^ ^ ’Itl^ ^ W Sf’JlttJW f^r.®?tl -St^'l^!! 

fp ^fvintfl ^t?ii '®t?ti1 ^<T^cs 

■■s 'Si:5['0]i)^ ^t^t'31 ^■Si^'t^ 

wl fg-f^ s ^tfrfVi^tPr w\ w «tfrN i 
<i|^ 0 .% Ffi^ ^5ltsi 5I1W ^<^S| 'S '5[t7if%afN sttc^- 

’i'C^ 'Ilf '®t€l fitf'l /Ffwl ^t'^.'^itj 

iSi5(?!t<^J I * * « * 

The present volume contains only one in pp. i + Tiii + 
91, and the colophon at the end ot the book reads 
n«l *f’^f'$ £!«|5(s II It is doubtful 

whether the book was ever completed in four "S^i^s as the 
author contemplated and set forth in his preface. 

Although the book professes to be a manual or vade 
meoum of etiquette for country people who come for the first 
time to Calcutta and find, themselves bewildered by its 
strange manners, customs and speech, it gives us yet many 
vivid glimpses into city-life in Bengal during the second decade 
of the nineteenth century. The strange title of the book is 
thus explained at the beginning : 

^Tiii 

CTW^ (p. 5). Then follows a brief account of this “ocean,” 
yclept Calcutta (pp. 5-6). The book is written in the form 
of a dialogue between a and (called 

here), the latter being an enquirer into the ways of the city 
people, and the alternative title (SI’S! 

justly indicates the scope as well as the form of the work. 
At the outset, the vices of city-life are touched upon, as well 
as the non-orthodqx ways, which , some people have taken up 
and which is not approved by its orthodox author. This is 
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followed by an in teresfciug account of the daily life of the 
different ranks of people living in the city (p. 16). Those who 
are Dewan ( ) or Mucchadi ( that is 

get up early ill the morning and after washing their faces, they 
spend the early part of the day in anointing their body 
with oil TO ), bathing ( ), cm, WH 

C«tsm, "RstR, after which they, in the 

language of the author, ®?lsn 

\ After the 

day’s work in office, they come home, change and wash 
when people come to visit them, or they go out 


visiting. The daily life of the middle-class people is almost 
the same, but the author adds 

t£i^° I Regarding poorer people, the author 

remarks : ^ *rtll Cf 'Q Wt^ltf? 

<211 W lilt, 

«rt!i (2rf^% f?f^t 

^f^C'S ??i ¥f^C5^'e 

C^t^St ^1^1 (p. 17). Those who are more fortunate 
lead a more indolent life, take a siesta in the afternoon, 
get up at 4 P.M., when ^1 

a^<[«l 1 Here follows long verses which 

sing the praises of i The expresses surprise 

but the reassures him that these people are reli- 

gious although, religiosity in his opinion consists of ^ifts to 
Brahmans and Pandits : Stf^ '« 

**!%£■ ?[I51 I But the 

alludes to the reckless habits of certain anglicised 
gentlemen of the city : »tt^ - 5 :?;% 

{sic) >!SI?I W5r 

^8 

cftFl '55^55^ ^tCl Cipt 1 But ' the 

assures him that these are not the manners of a gentleman. , ,. 
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We then have a discussion of the peculiar speech of the 
city people who mix their Bengali with words and idioms 
derived from Persian and English. The author gives a fairly 
long list of such foreign words used, together with their 
indigenous Bengali equivalents, in parallel eoluinus (pp. 25-35). 
The justifies this peculiar speech on the plea that 

but he would not defend the 
use of a foreign word where there is a Bengali equivalent for 
it merely for the sake of fashion or pedantry, and he 
gives examples of such words (pp. 36-39). 

The author, of course, extols the old fashioned Bengali 
life which consisted in and observing the 

old social manners and customs and condemns the selfish life 
of those modernised Babus who spend everything on them- 
selves, In this connection, the author dilates upon the ques- 
tion of education, establishment of schools by the School Book 
Society and refers to the usefulness of printing books by 
subscription : 

^ -SlffTs? 

c??l 

5!H ^f?Rrt 

(p. 80). 

There is also an allusion to the establishment of the Hindu 
College ; ^ 

X5t3?tc^ 'ill'® 

-Sfff® ^ 

5Rt;n f^^in ^ 

5ft^C^ I (p. 82) 

BhabSnlcarafl, BandyopSdhyay was, no doubt, the most in- 
fiuential member of the so-called orthodox party, who upheld the 
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traditions of the orthodox society irrespective of their merits 
or defects ; but it must be said that in his present publica- 
tion, he keeps a faiily open and balanced mind. Hie is generous 
enough to admit the usefulness of English education which 
was then gradually gaining ground in the country but which 
in the opinion of the narrow orthodoxy of the time was sap- 
ping the very foundations of the ancient faith and encourag- 
ing the pernicious habits of the young bloods of the time. 
On the other hand,. Bhabanlearan satirises some of the weak- 
nesses of the so-called orthodox party and does not miss an 
opportunity of making fun of them. Speaking of the Puja 
festival he says : Cf t 

Til ^^51^ 

'8 m 1 (p. ll).^ He gives an inimitable 

description of and alludes to four or five such W^s 

in the orthodox society. As the institution is gradually vanish- 


ing from modern society, we reproduce below the author’s 



description of a ceremony in which the presides and 

his remarks on the duties of such (pp. 49-52) : 

(sic) ^ ^ 

^ (sic) C5R 'SibW 

5pF51 C5Tf^ ‘2i^^ ^ 

mi c5!ttnf%c^ 

ft#^ Tfiu^ ltd itil ^ 

c®!tl^l 5!51^{t?Rvi Itl®! ‘im TO 


I But elsewhere (p. 84) be gives ah account bf their patronage of 


music, 


LH.Q., MARCH, 1927 
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■fif'^W ^<(^1 ^ 'sitf^illtC^^f ^JtiWj ^ '5i(f?Rij 

c^ ^1 ^tfi3 'Nf«(^‘ 

^“tlirVTC?!! 'Sisfit {su) 5lt?t 'i?«1’tf% "N^l^ ¥C?R C^tti'’lf% '$<1];'^ 

wc^ '®tCfif 5=5R CJfsnl cfi 

«tt!:^ C^C^ B^^rC^ra ^It®! c^tt*tf% si ft'C^t'f 

*tc<i ^f%i1 c*f^i ^'St 5^ sri^!:*tsi 

'3<!,’ti:^ 5=?fj( {sic) fIrqRl sttc^ 5^511- 

35I1II «ttc^ WP1I 'SR^I 

'siMi «tti^ ^t^t'a ^raiil •si?t«li! 

Pr:^ cw^i 

5ff5r:¥ vrNtf^ <2ftft?( l^trs ^Finf%5i ^tf^ "Nta 'sifw 

At the same time there are occasional attacks on the 
somewhat reckless and incontinent lives led by “English-edu- 
cated” Bengali youths of this period, the so-called reforming 
Young Bengal who regarded everything old and time- 
honoured as despicable. It is true that the conduct of some 
of the fresh products of the Hindu College was not above 
reproach and deserved the biting satire of works like Kalikata 
Kamalalay and Nabct-babu-bilas but it must be said to the 
credit of Bhabaalearan that he does not represent the some- 
what extreme and one-sided views of his party and his 
remarks are not marked by the abusive bitterness which often 
defaced the periodical publications of the time. Here is 
a piece of good-natured banter on one of the weaknesses of 
the modern Babu who loves to collect a large library of 
well-bound volumes without ever turning over the page of 
a single book : 

m ^ m 'N'ifts, ^ttfl 
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5IW ^?rg=i ^',7iir5's cm. cfl*} *ifr^ 

si C^l 1 c?s^1 ^<( stt^<F 

^tlQ =!?l»s ^Civi 3^ C^R ^ttsi'S ^(<n '©ifl Jjfi 

^rt.....Rl^^1 \f% 5ttf%j^ a 1C3? ^iRc?! ^ '4tr^^( cm 

5R ^rtii ^ sttm m f^5f^ 

|3?t'9 ^ C®^1 r C^f^l 35?,>2j:|^ 

^^4 ^stflz^s T)1 1 

The ostensible object of the work, however, is not satire 
bat description, although Bhabanicaran had an undoubted 
gift of satirical writing. His descriptions of 
or of professional beggars (pp. 84-88) and who hang 

upon the wealthy, exhibit the true picture of a certain 
type or class in every society, interesting to the student of the 
drama, novel or social history. That BhabanicaraBi possessed 
fine powers of observation and satirical portraiture which, if 
developed, would have borne better fruits, and that he was 
more than a writer of ephemeral editorials is put beyond 
doubt by his Kalihata Kamalalay ; and there can be no ques- 
tion that this work formed the starting point of several other 
works of the same type, like Pramathanath karma’s Nala- 
habu-hilas, culminating in the inimitable sketches of Teckc^nd 
and Hutam. To the student of the history of Bengali 
literature, therefore, the work under review possesses a 
unique importance. 

The other work of Bhabanicaran, viz., Aicaryya Upakhyan 
), published in 1835, is entirely devoid of 
satirical pretentions. The title-page reads : II / *1^*1° II / 

II / -f 5i‘5f^3g / I / 

i 548 i i/ It is a slight pamphlet of 20 pages, written 
entirely in verse, describing the life and works of 

Kallsankar Bay of the KSyastha Datta family (zamindars), 
of Narail, Jessore. It enumerates in detail the various virtu- 
ous acts of the said gentleman, how he established images of 
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Kali and temples of Siva in various villages, dug tanks and 
constructed a v[tl (landing place) at and goes on to 

describe his death at Benares in old age and the magnificent 
Sraddha ceremony which was held there alter his death. His 
genealogy is given at pp. 7-8. The work is of little merit 
and is written in the old style with following Mapfa at the 
end (p. 20): I 

H 

Bhabanicharan also wrote a PurmoUama-candrika 

in the same 

strain, written in payar and occasional prose, and giving 
a topographical and historical account of the holy places in 
the Ganjam District, especially of or Purl. It is not 

necessary to give an elaborate desoription of this work. A 
copy of this work is in the British Museum^ as well as in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and bears ^aha 
1766(== 1844 A. D.) as the date of its publication on the 
title-page. It contains pp. viii +77. A G-ay^paddhati was 
also probably written by him. 

Another poetical work by Bhabanicarap., entitled 
vilasa ( pp. viii + 133), can be 

traced in the British Museum collection.® On the title-page 
it bears the date, viz., Saha, 1747 = A. d. 1825, published at 
Calcutta, containing 12 illustrations. As the poem possesses 
little merit, and is disfigured by occasional grossness, it is not 
desirable to give here any detailed account of the work. 
We read in the of 1858 (no. 60, Saha 

1780, p. 260) : C^tiT CTlft 

(sw) S[tC'5T 1 

^ij5f j 

I Blumhardt, C(ttcdogue of Bengali Pfinted Books in the Byitish 
Museum, p. lo. 2 Blumhardt, loc. at. 

3 Since writing the above account, we had an opportunity of 
examining fresh files of the Samacar^andrika, edited by Bhabanicaran 
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The Work of G-am-lmhkar BhaUaoarya 2‘ctrkavSgUa 

In our last article we gave an account of some of the 
periodicals edited by Gaurlsankar (otherwise known as '^15 
'^ 7 ;^ } Bhattacarya who had some reputation as an irrespon- 
sible journalist and formidable literary rival of Isvarcandra 
Gupta. We mentioned also some of the works composed 
by Gaurisai’ikar, of which we propose to give below some 
detailed account. The works composed by him, so far as I 
have been able to trace, are : 

1 II 'Q =^1% 5lt^ 

1 (The Bhagavad-gita with a Bengali 
translation of the text.) Calcutta 1242 b.s. (= a.i>. 1835) 
pp i -f- 112. 

2 I f ^ 1 

(Sanskrit text and commentary, and a Bengali translation of 
the text), pp, iii-f- vii + ld'?'. Calcutta, 1265 b.s. (=a.d. 1858.) 

3 1 (on the art of cookery), Calcutta, l§aJca 


1765 = (a.d. 1843). 

4 1 ID Tw'o Parts (full title-page given below). 

Pt, I, Calcutta, 1247 b.s. (==a.d. 1840) ; Pt. II, Calcutta, 1269 
B.s. (= A.D. 1853). 


in the Calcutta Imperial Library ; viz. for the Bengali years 1250, 1251 
and 1252, corresponding to 1F43-44, 1844-45 and 1845-46 (April to 
April). We have not been able to gather any such interesting informa- 
tion from these files as would justify a detailed account of them. 
Only three items may be culled here, (i) June 15, 1843 — ^<11 
We read about George Thompson who came out with Dwarkanath 
Tagore and became the founder of the Bengal British Indian Society, 
of which he became the President, with Peary Chand Mitra as Secretary 
and Ramgopal Ghose as Treasurer. We are told in this issue that he 
went to Delhi, and having been appointed Ambassador of the Emperor of 
Delhi was making preparations for his departure to England. (2) Septem- 
ber 28, 1843 — We aretold that the Seal's College, which 
was founded about six month.s ago, ^ is holding its first six monthly 
examination. (3) Augu-st 8,~r844'-^k4M !?R 
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5 i (full title-page giv’en below). Calcutta 1260 

B, s. (=A. D. 1854 ). 

All these works, with the exception of (3) and (5) are in 
the British Museum.^ Of the works (3) and (5) there are 
copies in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in 
the Imperial Library respectively. As the first and the 
second work are mere translations, while the third cannot 
claim in any sense to be a literary work, we shall confine 
ourselves to the last two works, although they are in reality 
meant to be school text-books. 

The full-title-page of the JMna-pra.dlp reads 

thus® : 1 / 

j 

cvhft*fw^ ^ca i / 

...(torn off) ^it^l l/ -4 (?) 1/, pp. ii + SO. sffsft 

I / I / fulfill i / / f « / 

5{t«i ■i'Ss sjtvt 1 / ivff© I / ii 

^ \j Printed by Shibe-Krist Mitter / pp. 78. 

The work proceeds on the model of Indian fables like 
Pancatantra and pretends to be the substance of the teacliings 
of Maharaahopadhyay Hariharacarya who is requested by 
MaharSjadhiraj Kailasadeva to • impart instruction to his 
son Malayadeva, The didactic motive, as usual in these 
collections of fables, is deliberately and expressly developed 
after the manner of its Sanskrit models : but some of the 
stories seem to be entirely original. The author’s introduc- 
tion sets forth the scope of the work thus : 

5J5U1DR 

fiiRs li®!- 

1 Blurahardt, op. cif., p. 26. 

2 The British Museum copy contains only Pt. I of this work. The 
description here given is based oh the (Calcutta) Imperial Library 
copy which contains both the parts. 
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CJj (2lw® 

^^»fj 5!tf%C^ !%! cq^ C^ C5l1f5?<i1 '5p»t^^?;«l 

^ft?( «lj3¥ <£f^% 

^^^5{ti:*r?! 

i2lt<i^1 ^ ‘Stt^ 5^?! ^^f*tl ^§5iCT t£|^tR- 

igiCSI (2t^»f 'tto 1 |f%— ^o "SlW? TR^s^tSI Iflrl I 

A.U idea of the themes, which are illustrated by the stories 
ill the work, may be obtained by the following brief resnm6 
of the contents of Pt. I (from the I f^*?tJ1- 

I f^<*trt^5rc5=i aai^ i i 

I r ^nm fifr.?it^Ji 1 

»tti? I I 

We shall close our account of this work by giving two 
short specimens of its Bengali, the one illustrating the author’s 
plain style, the other his ornate mode of writing. 

5iw;pFti^ ’sR'l 

cw*t 1 <ist cim^i 

^^91 cw«a[ ig^rfftf ^ fei 

< 5 ^? 155 ^ '®it^l5?^ '^i:W 'STO’^ 

'®i1% if’f i%^?! Jnlif 

C’k«R 'Status 'SCI, '^11% 

'S It^l 1,^ ^'a, <RtC^ >1t5t®5 

<il^ '^t'9't 'Site's, "SltPlfJI 3ri^*i ^ ^t^5! 

'St^l <tf% (sic) (Rtl^ 1%t JiCW file's RtR l1^- 

w rRR 1[p2f<i 'Sil'SiRR ’ttiR 1 (Pt. I, p. 33 ). 

6 to ^fsm 'sRI 5*l9itW5i5i?ltRtf Iit^¥ 'srtani 

tswR ortr^Jt 

^t 5 ic^«t ^C 5 i 1 , (Pt. I, p. 14 ). ,.-. ■- ,,,,-; ' '(i:,,A ';;. ' . ’’ 

Gaurisankar’s jBft%oZ-sar nejed not detam us long. It 
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a short elementary school book of 50 pages, compiled from 
various English works on Geography. Its title-page reads: 

I / 'Q 

1 / #151% f « / 

/ JiJf 3^f5T i / Printed 

by Shib-Knst Mitter. / Beginning with general definitions, it 
goes on to deal with the geographical features of Asia inci- 
dentally of (pp. 16.20), and follows it up with accounts 

0 - Europe (pp. 20-34), Africa (pp. 34-41), America (pp. 41-50) 
devoting only one page (p. 50) to Polynesia. The author’s 
remarks on is quoted here as a specimen : 

^ 5151 ^ 15 ? 

stc5f T%jt^ 51 1 
isj^5 t^ciin OT^cin 

{To he continued) 

SuSHIL Kumaii De 


Some Lights oii 

Ancient World History from the Purinas 

There are many problems of ancient history which the 
inodern historians are obliged to note, but which still await a 
proper solution. Thus, while it is realised that ancient Persian 
civilization and that of the ludo- Aryans had a common root, 
that thereafter . came a time when for some reason or 
other they divided, and divided with a certain degree of 
mutual opposition and conflict, what the reason of that con- 
flict was few can say. The ancient home of the whole Aryan 
race has been shifting round the world from Central Asia to 
Asia Minor, Scandinavia, Artie regions, Caucasus and some- 
where in the south-western regions of Central Europe. Even 
now a group of scholars places the first Aryan habitation in 
India itself. There is the other problem of the identity of the 
Summerians. That there were Summerians in the earliest 
portion of the now-known history is certain. A civilization, 
that of the ancient Dravidians, similar to theirs is said to 
have existed in India also before the Aryans came in, but 
who these Summerians were, how and whence they came 
into India, no one can say. On the other side of the world 
also the problem of the Maya civilization is dividing scholars 
into two camps, one holding that Mayas came from India and 
the other affirming their independent development. 

Value of Puranas 

The accounts in the Purap.as and the Hindu Epics throw 
very interesting lights on these and many other problems of 
ancient history. The pity is that sufficient attention has not 
been paid to these books which appear to contain such 
valuable materials. It is true that the Purap^as as found now 
are not of very old standing as books, but they were certainly 
written at a time when these controversies had not arisen.'; 
Evidently the PurSnas record ' traditibns about times iBudhi" 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1927 / ^ 1;- , 4 '; 'r'P 
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anterior to the time of their compilation. Indeed there is a 
distinct tradition in the Pura^as that while the ‘Vedie litera- 
ture was in the charge of the Brahina?Las the task of developing 
the Pura^as was given to the , Swias or bards who sang about 
secular history. That the present Purag-as are not secular 
but have a religious form points to some earlier Prakrt 
Puraigias which have been lost. It is admitted that the 
earliest of the existing Pura^as was not written earlier thau 
the Buddhist period. The probable reason of the Pura^as 
being given a religious form was to produce a literature 
interesting to the masses to combat the growing power of 
Buddhism. The greater respect paid to the Vedas and Vedie 
literature probably kept them safe from such treatment. But 
even in this form some of the most authentic Purai9.as have 
got separate chapters for historical accounts. The Visnu 
and Bhagavata Purapas may be cited as examples. It is true 
that even in these accounts legendary form has crept in 
places, but it is surely possible to separate the raff from the 
substance by proper criticism and comparison. Indeed there 
has been too mncli prejudice against these books and it is 
high time to subject these records of some of the most an-, 
cient traditions of world history to the searchlight of careful 
scholarship. No doubt some scholars have begun to give 
them their attention — and it is a good sign but they deserve 
much more yet. The special value of the Purapas lies in the 
fact that they are records not merely of historical ^traditions of 
the Aryans hut supply valuable materials about the history 
of other nations and civilizations of antiquity. 

The great deluge : its geological confirmation 

The first great landmark in the P uranic history is that 
of the Great Flood, That there was such a flood is now ad- 
mitted on all hands. There was a time, the scholars say, 
when the present Raj putana, the Gaugetic plain and Bengal 
were all big seas separating the Punjab and . Himalayas from 
the Deccan plateau on the, map of India. ,,A.t Jha.t time, th.e 
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Deccan plateau was connected with Africa on the one hand 
and Australia on the other by a huge Indianic continent 
■which now lies submerged under water. There is a new theory 
now claiming attention, that of the “drifting” of the conti- 
nents. But howsoever it might have been, it is admitted that 
about fifty thousand years ago the map of the world was diffe- 
rent from that of today. Then there came about a change. 
This change was completed, perhaps in thousands of years. 
Mr. H, G. Wells places the period of this change between 
35000 and 25000 years back. But it was probably accelera- 
ted by some huge cataclysm which created new seas and 
new lands. The tradition of this convulsion embodied in 
.some form or other exists practically in all lands. In the 
Semitic accounts it is called the Noah’s Flood and in the 
Pura^as it is the Manu’s Flood. The similarity in the name 
as well as in the main account is striking. The antiquity and 
authenticity of the thing is further ensured by its description 
in the Satapatha BrShma^a. Thus it is not merely a Puranic 
legend but has the hall-mark of Vedie literature. But what 
is even more wonderful is the detail which finds confirma- 
tion in the accounts of the geologists. Thus the scholars agree 
that after this convulsion some new land appeared which 
developed into Gangetie plain. Exactly the same thing is 
said here. In the Ramayaigia we find that Vaivasvata 
Manu founded the city of Ayodhya, Before the deluge he 
was a mere king. After it he became a Manu, and as such 
founded a new city in a new land. This new land was the one 
which emerged from the convulsion. It was written thousands 
of years before modern geology asserted such a change to have 
occurred. Dr. Abinash Chandra Das has argued in his 
Vedic India that Vedic texts show that once the Punjab was 
surrounded by seas. In the Ramayaiaa and Purai^as we find 
a confirmation of this view, even the indication of an effect of 
the deluge exactly according to the conclusions of geological 
research. This is' a fact of capital importance. It indicates- 
the trustworthiness of the Puranic traditions, and also a' 
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(Jefiiiite point in time from which it is possible to find the 
sequence of the chief events in ancient history. 

The previous six Mamantaras 

But the Puranic history does not begin from this point. 
Prom this it gives a wonderfully connected account of the 
Indian dynasties. But even before this it gives an account of 
sis Manvantaras going before the Deluge. A Manvantara is 
the period of influence of one Manu or the law-giver of the 
“Manusyas” or men, The present period is that of the 
Vaivasvata Manu. It began from the Deluge and is continu- 
ing. Prior to that there were the periods of the six Manus 
Svayambhuva, Svarocisa, Auttami, Tamasa, Raivata and 
Caksusa. The account of these periods is neither so com- 
plete nor so connected as that of the present Vaivasvata 
period. But whatever is given is invaluable to build the 
most ancient history of the world. Different dates are given 
to the deluge by different writers, but whatever the date, the 
extant historical accounts of practically all ancient nations 
begin sometime after the deluge. The beauty of the Puranic 
account is that the deluge and a long period before it is given 
as a period of history, and the deluge is a mere historical 
episode though of the greatest importance, 

7'he Kc&yapas or Kaspios 

The pre-deluge nations about whom the Pura^as speak ar’e 
the Devas, the Daityas, the Danavas, the Nagas, the Garudas 
and the Manusyas, Tliere are two traditions about their origin. 
Brahman is the Lord Creator. From two of his sons, Svayara- 
bhuva Manu and Kasyapa, these nations take their rise. 
Manu is the ancestor of the Manusyas or the Aryans, 
while K asyapa is the progenitor of the other races through 
his several wives. Whether Kasyapa was or was not the 
first ancestor of the other races, this is certain that 
he was different from Manu. There is a tendency to 
consider the Puranic Devas either Aryans themselves 
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or as gods, but both views are manifestly wrong. 
The Puranic Devas are not forces of nature lilie those 
of the Vedas, nor are they mythical beings, but are hu- 
man beings with human characteristics. They have got their 
countries, vehicles, domestic animals, weapons of offence 
and defence, families, kings, government. They hold inter- 
course with the Manusyas on equal footing, often take help 
from the Manusyas or Aryans in their battles. They have 
got human shapes, speech, character and above all parentage. 
Sometimes there are intermarriages between the Manusyas or 
Aryans and the Devas. Similar is the case with the Daityas. 
Thus the Devas and Dait 5 ’'as and similarly the others are 
I’aces of men distinct from the descendants of Manu the first 
Aryan law-giver. 

The Daityas lived somewhere about the South, South-west 
and East of Caspian Sea. This was the country of the 
Kaspii or Kaspios (Nundolal Dey’s article, Rasatala, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, March, 1926). To the South-east of the 
Caspian Sea was the ancient town of Hyreania, the capital 
of a country of the same name. The first great king of the 
Daityas is said to be Hiranyakasipu and Hyreania was pro- 
bably the capital town founded by this great king of the 
Kaspii race. Garudas are placed by Mr. Dey in Turkes- 
tan as their land was divided from Hyreania by the river 
Sarnius (modern Atrik) which is said to be a corruption of 
SuparQ.a another name of Garuffa. This tallies with the 
Puranic statement about the abode of Visiiu, the Lord of 
Vaikuntha. Another Sanskrit name for Vaikup.tha is Trivistapa. 
which looks like modern Tibet. Garuda was the vehicle of 
Vi§ 5 iu which probably indicates an alliance between the two 
nations. 

The Devas and Ntgas 

Yisnu is said to be the younger brother of Indra (R5m5- 
yaiia, XJttara, 32) whioh would point to Indra’s country 
also lying somewhere near Tibet. The peculiar , charaqteria- 
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bios of these Devas as described in the Puraijas tend to 
confirm this guess. These Deras it is said used to come 
to India through the skies in their Vimanas. Whenever 
Aryan kings went to help them they went up the mountains. 
In the Mahabharata when Arjuna goes to get the wonderful 
weapons of the Devas he goes up the Himalayas to go into 
their country. Similarly in Eamaya^a when Eavapia goes to 
fight with Indra he crosses the Kailasa peak of the Himala- 
yas. The Devas were noted for their dazzling beauty, their 
material splendour and their wonfierful weapons. Another 
curious fact added to the charm of mystery. The Devas were 
very much against letting anybody come into their country. 
Their king had an unending anxiety about his throne and 
dominions so much so that he was loth to admit even 
savants of another country. These characteristics point to 
China and Burma as the likely countries. The Chinese call 
their country the Celestial Empire, They do not like stran- 
gers very much. Even now China and Tibet are not very 
well explored countries. Burma is Brahman in Sanskrit, and 
this is the name of one of the kings of Devas and an ally of 
the great Deva king Indra, His own country was separate 
from that of Indra. The mineral resources of Burma are 
well known while the resources of Tibet and China are not 
yet developed. The other people Nagas are said to be 
Scythians by Mr. Dey, living somewhere bo the south of the 
Caspian Sea. At present their traces are found towards 
Assam where Naga villages still exist, but in ancient times 
they were probably found about Central Himalayas and 
Kashmir also. Mahadeva appears to their chief deity with 
.snakes round his neck and head. The abode of this 
Mahadeva is Kailasa, a high Himalayan peak. The snake 
king Sesa is the couch of Vishu in Tibet above. If the 
original home of the NSgas was in the South of Caspian 
Sea they must have been driven to this side at some early 
period on account of the - traditional enmity of the more 
powerful Garu4as. . . : . . ■ 
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The common ancestor Kasyapa probably indicates the 
klentity of race of these nations, otherwise there were deadly 
feuds amongst them. The DSnavas and Daityas were friends 
and both were on very unfriendly terms with the Devas and 
Garudas. The Garudas were mortal enemies of N§gas who 
were always afraid of them. The Nagas were friends of the 
Devas and appear to be the meekest of all these Kasyapi races, 
while the Daityas and Danavas of the Kaspii race appear to 
be the most ferocious. It is to be noticed that this same 
Kasyapa is later pressed into service to become the progenitor 
of the pre-Di’avidian races of Southern India when the 
Aryans came into contact with Southern India after the 
deluge in the time of the Kamayaijia. This evidently is a wrong 
tradition, probably a later interpolation, for it includes 
Manusyas amongst the sons of Kasyapa by a wife Manu 
which is manifestly absurd. 

Aryan intercourse with Devas 

Now when and how did the Aryans come to know of the 
Devas and Daityas ? We have seen that befoi’e the deluge 
there were the six periods of the six Manus. There is a 
significant passage in Bhagavata that Vaiku 9 .tha (Trivisfapa 
= Tibet) was made in the Kaivata or the fifth Manu period 
which probably means that Tibet became known to the Aryans 
in this period. It is , true that there are some stories about 
these Devas in the previous Manvantaras, but they appear, 
to have been gathered later on when the intercourse between 
the two peoples was more developed, Narada Esi was 
probably the explorer. It is stated that once Narada. 5si 
in his wanderings in the Himalayan forests came to a very, 
beautiful place, and sat down in meditation. Indra the king 
of Devas seeing this became afraid for his country, sent 
many beautiful nymphs and tfee god of love to beguile, 
Narada, but without success, and the god bowed low before, 
NSrada. Then Narada met 6iva, the N^a god with : w 
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on the Kailasa and thereafter Vis^u in his Kslra-sagara. 
This Kslra-sagara also is an interesting point. It means “a 
sea of thick milk.” Mr. H. G. Wells indicates that about 
fifty thousand years ago, long before the deluge, there was 
a huge ice field in parts of and above Tibet. An unending 
expanse of ice would look very much like a “sea of thick 
milk.” The story interpreted in plain language would mean 
that the Aryan sage and explorer Narada wandering in the 
Himalayas chances to strike upon a way across, and ludra 
sends various temptations to induce him to turn back but is 
unsuccessful. Later on he finds that Narada has no evil 
purpose and is a very learned man. He appears to be so 
much taken by the learning of this sage that Narada becomes 
the first Aryan missionary and is allowed to preach the 
spiritual message of the Aryans to the materialistic Devas, 
This is shown by another very significant fact that Narada 
is the first Devarsi or the Rsi (sage) of the Devas. 
Thereafter Narada lives in the country of the Devas. Though 
he often comes to India, his headquarter remains in the Devas’ 
country. 

It should bo noted in this connection that Narada as well 
as Indra and such other names are not names of single 
individuals but are borne by many individuals as they repre- 
sent titles. That is why they occur in widely different 
periods. Each sage had his Asrama or place of abode, where 
he taught pupils, and each successor in this work at that 
Asrama w^as called by the same traditional name. It is possible 
that these Asramas were probably the institutions which 
later suggested the Buddhist monasteries. The number of 
pupils in these Asramas often swelled to thousands. Thus 
Bisi DurvEssas had one thousand pupils. Even in Buddha’s 
time such institutions were in existence. 

But to take up our tale, Mr. Howell tells us that even 
now the Dalai Lamas of Tibet repeat, a Vedic Mantra and go 
round their house like the Vedic pradak§ipa. Once the inter- 
course between the Devas and the Aryans was established 
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it grew up rapidly and in the next Manu period called 
the Caksusa Manvantara happened things of the greatest 
importance. 

Narasimha and the Ur Inscription 

In the early part of that period appeared the great 
Daitya king Hiranyakasipu. He was not merely a 
materialist, but a great egotist and even an atheist. He is 
said to have conquered the whole known world above the 
Himalayas, and to have forbidden the worship of the Creator 
affirming the existence of such a god as mere imagination, 
and to have ordered his own worship as the real lord of the 
world. In any case he appears to have defeated the Devaa 
badly, and the Devas probably came to their friends the 
Aryans for help. From India went a great king Narasimha, 
He surprised Hirap,yakasipu in his palace and killed him 
then and there, and delivered the Devas from his yoke. That 
Narasiinha was an Aryan is indicated by a passage in the 
Ilamayap.a. There when king Sugriva tells his soldiers the 
different places where to search for Sita he names a place 
where the Naravyaghra Ksattriyas live. Now Narasimha 
and Naravyaghra both mean the same thing “tiger-man” or 
‘‘tiger amongst men.” Further ‘Nara’ is another word for 
‘Manusya.’ These things point to his being an Aryan 
king of the Naravyaghra tribe. 

That this Narasimha did go to Hyrcania now appears to 
be confirmed in a most wonderful way. About one hundred 
miles up the course of the Euphrates river from the Persian Gulf 
on the west side have been discovered the ruins of the ancient 
city of Ur, where Major Wooley has carried out extensive 
excavations since the world- war. Not far from this, near the 
modern Tell-el-obeid, a sort of a suburb of Ur, an inscription 
believed to be the oldest yet discovered has been found, Its 
date is placed about 4500 b. c. It has been translated by the 
scholars of the University of Pennsylvania, tr. s, a. It is 
said to mean that the “King A-an-ni-padda the then ruler 
MARCH, 1927 S' „ 


of Ur dedicated that temple to the goddess Nm-har-sag” 
(Scientific American, Jany., 1926, p. 83). Both the names 
appear to have an Indian colour and the similarity between 
Nar-singh and Nin-har-sag is striking. The difficulty that 
Nin-har-sag is said to be a goddess has no doubt yet to be 
explained by later researches. Anyway the Puranic account 
says that Narasimha killed Hira^iyakasipu, delivered the 
Devas from thraldom, established theism, and gave the 
kingdom to Prahlada the son of Hira?.yakasipu. Thereafter 
the relations between the Daityas and Aryans are said to 
have become so amicable that an Aryan sage ^ukracarya 
was taken from India to become the spiritual preceptor of the 
Daitya kings. Thus Sukracarya was the second Aryan 
missionary who aryanised the Daityas. Naturally with 
Narasitnha and Sukraearya, streams of Aryans must have 
gone to Persia especially when the relations between the 
two countries had become amicable. 

Perso- Aryan Schism 

Prahlada gave up his kingdom on account of his religious 
propensities and his son Bali became king, Bali was the 
most famous and the greatest Daitya king. He was very 
virtuous and learned. All the Daityas and Danavas bowed 
before him. He performed sacrifliees according to the Vedas 
under the guidance of ^ukraearya. Asura was adopted as 
a name of the gods and the V edas mention Asura as 
one of the names of the gods. This was a period of peace and 
development. The Devas, Daityas, Garudas, Nagas, Aryans 
wei’e all at peace, A joint maritime expedition was arranged 
by the Daityas, Devas and Nagas with the help of Kaceha- 
pas. One does not know where these Kacehapas lived. 
The similarity of name with Kas'yapas and Kaspii or 
Kaspios is great. Anyway the ships were built near the 
mountain Mandracal where timber could be found in abun- 
dance. Probably it was somewhere on the southern slopes 
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of the Himalayas on the shores of the then existing Gangetie 
sea. Many ships were built and the expedition lasted several 
years during which many valuable things were obtained. When 
the time for division came the Devas kept all the best thino^s 
for themselves, gave a few to the Nagas, and ignored the 
Daityas. The Daityas under Bali fought for their right but 
they were in the country of the Devas far away from home 
and unprepared for the fight and so were defeated, and es- 
caped to their country with difficulty. There Bali prepared 
for another trial of fortune and attacked the Idevas with a 
large army. The Devas were badly defeated and lost their 
country to Bali. The Devas again appear to have appealed 
to the Aryans, but the Aryans were on friendly terras with 
the Daityas also, and so instead of a military expedition a 
great sage Vamana appears to have gone to plead with the 
Daitya king for the freedom of the Devas. When he arrived 
at the Daitya capital, king Bali was engaged in a Yedie 
sacrifice. A discourse followed and the king Bali was so pleased 
with the erudition of Vamana that he promised to grant any 
boon that Vamana might ask, Bali made the promise against 
the advice of his preceptor ^ukracarya, who saw through 
the design of Vamana. But Bali refused to retract his word. 
The fated happened. Vamana asked the whole of his empire 
and Bali cheerfully gave it. Now occurred a most painful 
thing, Bali had become a subject of Vamana by his own gift 
and so Vamana ordered him to be bound up and deported to 
the country of the Nagas to make things safe for the Devas. 
This was too much. The Devas themselves pleaded for Bali, 
the Daityas protested, the Persian Aryans led by ^ukra- 
carya protested, but sage Vamana was inexorable. He is said 
to have even punished Sukraoarya by depriving him of his 
one eye (or probably his post as the teacher of kings while 
he still remained a teacher of the Perso- Aryans). The real 
fault was of the Devas, but Bali was penalised for his goodness. 
This appears to have caused that schism, which history 
notes, between the Indo-Aryans and the Perso-A'ryans who 
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were naturally sympathetic towards the Daityas amongst 
whom they had so long been living. 

King Bali and God Bel, Bali or Baal 

But Vamaua did not treat Bali harshly, Ke himself 
lived with Bali in the Naga countiy, gave him the higher 
esoteric teaching of spiritualism till Bali was recognised as a 
Devarsi or a sage of the Devas like Narada. Besides Narada 
and Bali there are few other Devarsis in Indian literature. 
VSmana himself did not rule Hyreania but gave the kingdom 
to the descendants of Bali. 

In this connection it is very interesting to note that Bel 
is the national god of Babylonia and Baal of the Phoenicians 
(Kenoufs Outlines of General History). About the Maya 
civilization of America also Dr. Thomas Gann, while carrying 
on excavations on the site of the city Chichen Itza the capital 
city of the Mayas, found shrines dedicated to god Bali. 
(Scientific American, February, 1926, pp. 84, 85), That 
king Bali was great, good and godlike is borne out by Hindu 
literature and one would not wonder if he should, centuries 
after, be transformed into a god. The Assyrians or the empire 
of Asur, the Babylonians or the empire of the devotees of 
Baal or Bali appear to have been the later editions of Daityo- 
Aryans of Persia. 

The Mafar of America 

About Mayas also there is a controversy whether their 
civilization went from India or developed independently in 
America. It ranges round the Copan sculptures of Honduras, 
Professor G. E. Smith considers the sculptures to re- 
present elephants and explains in detail the channel through 
which the Mayan civilization came to America from India 
(Scientific American, January, 1926, p. 11). But if Baal 
is the s^me as Bali then Mayan civilization ought to be more 
akin to the Assyrian and Babylonian civilizations. Its tombs as 
shown in Chichen Itza appear to have a pyramidal shape. 
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The pyramidal temple towers of Babylonia are well-known. 
Its script also is known to be hieroglyphic which would point 
towards some affinity with Babylonia and Egypt. The early 
Babylonian script also is said to have been hieroglyphic. 
There is another significant clue from the Puragias. One Maya 
Danava is said to live in Patala or the nether-world. The 
word Maya again is not the name of a single individual but 
denotes a number of Danava kings of Patala. These Mayas 
had continued intercourse with India. They were great 
builders. They built cities and palaces for Ravaiia in 
the time of Sri Eamacandra of Ramayaj^a, and then 
centuries later they built a palace for king Yudhisthira. 
Indeed it would appear that this second Maya was a 
descendant of the great Maya Danava, and he came to live 
in India from America, for he begged to be spared when 
Arjuna burnt the forest of Kba^Ldavaprastha where the Maya 
Danava was living. The former Maya married his daughter 
Mandodari to Ravana, king of Lahka. If this is to be be- 
lieved then it is possible that the Mayas might have originally 
gone from Persia to America through China and Cambodifl, 
a channel very nearly the one suggested by Prof. Smith, but 
centuries later parties of them returned to India and some 
of them might have gone further west to Egypt. 

The Egyptian Branch 

About Egypt it is a very noteworthy fact that the first 
mortal king of Egypt is Menes and the nest king his son is 
Attithos whose son is Kenekenes. They appear after the 
deluge, the pre-deluge history being unknown. In India the 
first king after the deluge is Vaivasvata Manu who is suc- 
ceeded by his son Iksvaku whose son is Kuikch (Manual 
of Ancient History by Rawlinson). The similarity is again 
striking. If Mayas came to India after the deluge in the 
times of R§van.a and Yudhi|thifa and then went west to Egypt 
they could certainly have taken the traditions of Manu arid 
Iksvaku, these, . Mayas ; oarrifd ^ Daityo-Ary^ ; ^ 
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America and Egypt, and tliis culture must have been varied 
by local tribes in different places. It is also possible that the 
Egyptian culture went directly from A.ssyria and Babylonia 
without the intervention of the Mayas. The traditions also 
point to this direction (Bible). It is said that the ancient 
script of Babylonia was hieroglyphic which later changed 
to cuneiform characters, but it should be remembered that 
the emigrants must have been aware, though very imper- 
fectly, of the traditions of Manu, Iksvaku, Kuikch, etc. This 
condition would be satisfied by a Maya colonisation as they 
passed through India long after the deluge. In this connec- 
tion it is also interesting to note that to the time of the first 
Egyptian dyansty belongs the great statute of Sphinx 
with the body of a lion and the head of a man, representing 
the Sun-god. The Indian Manu, Iksvaku and their descen- 
dants also are said to be of the Solar dynasty, and the shape 
of the Sun-god Sphinx probably combines the traditions of 
Narasimha “the tiger man” who first began the Aryanisation 
of the Baityas and the Solar derivation of the Iksvaku 
family. In Egypt again we find that the other name of the 
Sun-god is Boalpeora, thus king Bali of the Puraijas, when 
deified, appears to have become a god of all the nations 
of Daitya origin : the Babylonians, Mayas, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians. Indeed it is said that Baal worship came to 
distinguish all those Semitic religions which did not have 
a Jewish origin. The Mayas, the Babylonians, the Egyp- 
tians were great builders with a characteristic pyramidal 
form. Another common characteristic of these nations appears 
to be serpent worship and human sacrifice. Excavations in 
the Maya capital Ghichen Itza are bringing out remains of 
girl-victims, the Egyptian sculptures indicating the rite of 
human sacrifice are well-known, and so is the human sacrifice 
of Babylonia. In Buraias also the Asuras are credited with 
slight regard for human life. Another nation of the same 
Kasyapa or Kaspii parentage, the NSgas have to this day 
the custom of human sacrifice in the NSga villages in Assam 
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in British India, and the British Indian Government is trying 
to abolish this horrible rite. Indeed it is probable that the 
idea of animal and human sacrifice in Aryan culture, was 
taken from the contact of these cultures in certain Vedic 
hymns. Scholars point out that the Sunabsepa Sukta oi the 
btg-veda does not at all mention any sacrifice ol human being, 
but when the same hymn comes to be amplified in the 
Brahma^ia a story of human sacrifice is spun round it and 
the same story is repeated in the Eamayag.a with material 
alterations, showing the imaginative character of the story. 
In any case, the fact, that in the Eg-vedic hymn there is 
not the slightest suggestion of the sacrifice, tends to indicate 
that there was a time when the Eg- vedic culture was foreign 
to it. 

Dravidians and Sumerians 

Another common characteristic appears to have been the 
hieroglyphic script in ancient times of all the Kaspii from 
the Devas to the Egyptians and Mayas, but the Devas do 
not appear to have shared the other custom of human sacri- 
fice. We have read before of the great fight between the 
Daityas and the Devas in the country of the Devas them- 
selves when the latter cheated the former of their spoils of 
the maritime expeditions. In this fight the Daityas were 
defeated and escaped to their country with difficulty. The 
Mayas were driven to the south-east and America, while 
king Bali came back to his country to prepare for another 
war. Another event of world-wide importance took place 
at the same time. There were three Daityas, Malin, Suraaliu, 
and Malyavat. They were brothers, Malin was killed in the 
battle, and Sumalin and Malyavat were forced to flee from 
the country and are said to have gone to Ceylon or Lanka 
but were driven from that place also and are said to have 
gone to Patala or nether^world. It appears that Patala 
then meant not one country bijt several countries just as 
now the New World and Old World signify groups of 
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countries. The Mayas and the Sumalins both went to 
Patala but they went to widely different countries. The 
nest that we hear of these Sumalins in the Purifliic history 
is after the deluge when one Sumalin Daitya comes 
from Patala and married his daughter to the sage Vrsa- 
parvan who begets on her* the great Rava^a and his 
brothers. Ravap.a with the help of SumSlin conquers 
Lanka or Ceylon and makes it the centre of the Raksasa 
power. Previous to Ravap.a’s conquests Lahka was in- 
habited by the Yaksas. Who these Yaksas were we shall 
see later on, but it is interesting to note here that the 
prefix Ra is the name of the Sun-god of the Egyptians and 
probably has some original Daitya origin. It is possible that 
the new invador amalgamated with the original Yaksas and 
distinguished the new nation as Raksas or those Yaksas who 
believed in god Ra. This is the probable reason, because Ravap.a 
was the grandson of Sumalin who was admittedly a Daitya. The 
word Raksasa later came to have a sinister meaning amongst 
the Aryans because these new people emerging after the 
flood were the great opponents of the Aryan culture. 
The Raksasas believed in a host of deities. To them the 
nature- worship of the Aryans was a sacrilege and they always 
made it a point to interrupt the Yajnas or the sacrifices of 
the Aryans. While the Aryans sacrificed with scented objects, 
Soma and Eire, the Raksasas sacrificed animal and human 
beings. They would spoil the Aryan rites by throwing 
blood, bones and other such objects. Before appearing as 
Rakiasas the SumSlins lived in Patala for a long time, and 
it appears that there their old Daityo- Aryan culture was 
modified by local influence. Still they were great builders, 
great fighters, very learned and were said to know even 
magic. RSvai^^a is said to be a scholar of the Vedas. These 
Sumali Raksasas are identified by scholars with the ancient 
DravidianSi One great reason for this is that the present 
language of the Dravidians is Tamil. In India Tamil is 
found in Mysore, along the Eastern and Western coast of 
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■the Peninsula. In Ceylon Tamil is said to be in a very 
pure form still. The Patala of the Suraalins was probably 
the Inclianic continent now submerged. There is a tradi- 
tion among the Tamil people that they originally came from 
the south. This tradition harmonises with the emergence 
of the Sumalins from the south after the deluge which was 
probably the cause ol their migration. From the south 
these SumSli Eaksasas spread to the north along the coasts 
and even reached the Gauge tie plain where they were found 
in the days of ^ri Ramacandra. the hero of the Epic 
Ramayapa. In Sindh and Baluchistan also they appear 
to have spread where they left their traces. Recent 
excavations in these provinces have brought to light 
inscriptions and clay pottery similar to those of the Sume- 
rian finds. The Indian traditions definitely record the 
expansion of these Surnalins or Sumeliaus from the south 
to the north, and it is probable that going further to the 
north-Avest they became the Sumerians of early history 
as at present known. They spread over the Gangetic plain 
and other provinces as is shown from the mingling of blood 
apparent in the bulk of the present day Indians. 

Azerbijan and Aryabijam 

The story of the deluge as given in the Purapas is interest- 
ing as it throws an interesting light on the other problem 
of world history. The broad outlines of the account of this 
deluge deducible from the different Puranas indicate that the 
deluge took place at the end of the Caksusa Mauvautara when 
king Satyavrata was informed by one Matsya that a huge 
deluge was going to come. Matsya means fish and the poet 
has described the informant as a real fish, but in reality it was 
a human being of the Matsya tribe just as Ragas were. Even 
in the time of the Mahabh5rata there was the Matsya king 
Virata in whose service the Pap4avas remained for sometime. 
The Matsya messenger told the Aryan king about the coming 
deluge and informed him that he had brought boats which 
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“were built by the Devas with great labour” (Matsya 
Puraija). It appears that some great uprising in the Hima- 
layas was imminent, and the Devas anticipating sent a 
messenger to their friends the Aryans to apprise them ot 
the danger and to advise them to move at least their impor- 
tant persons and things to a safer place. It is significant 
that they were to proceed by boats and not over the moun- 
tains. Probably even then the Devas did not like the Aryans 
to come into their country in large numbers or the centre 
of disturbance being somewhere in the Himalayas it might 
have been considered unsafe to go that way. Whatever the 
reason, the Aryan king took with him the seven !Esis or 
sages, books, vegetables, animals, etc, and sailed for a new 
land guided by the Matsya. 

The niodern Azerbijan or Sanskrit Aryabljam “the seed 
of Aryans” is considered by some to be the ancient home 
of Aryans. What is more likely is that probably that is 
the country where the seed of Aryan culture and civilization, 
and people found refuge at the time of the Deluge. The 
former Aryan emigrants to Persia and Hyreania were already 
thereabout. Although the treatment of king Bali had 
divided them into two camps, still there were old connections 
and relations of blood and culture which must have induced 
them to give the Indo-Aryans shelter at that time of 
danger. Moreover the power of the Devas was in the 
ascendant. Thirdly, it is possible that Azerbijan was at 
the time the country of the Matsyas, for there is a story 
that then the Vedas were stolen by a Daitya Hayagriva; the 
Matsya king killed him in battle and recovered the Vedas. 
This he did probably because the Aryans were his guests. 
However, it was the name Azerbijan which suggests very much 
that the seed of Aryan culture was protected there at that 
time of danger. When the danger was over the Aryan king 
returned, founded a new city in the newly obtained laud, be- 
came the law-giver of the present period as Vaivasvata Maim, 
From him the lines of kings have been given in a connected way 
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in the Puraiias. Now the age of this great flood is, accord- 
ing to modern geological research, somewhere between 35000 
to 25000 B.O. Whether this be true or whether further research 
will extend or shorten this period, it can be said that before 
this Mann’s or Noah’s flood there had been three contem- 
porary civilizations of the Devas, Daityas and Danavas, and 
Aryans, and that Aryans Aryanised the others. 

Negro civilization 

There was a fourth civilization which tliough exist- 
ing at the time was not known to the Aryans. This 
was the Negro civilization existing in tlie Indianie continent 
which included the modern Deccan Plateau and was connec- 
ted with Africa. These people appear to have become 
known to Aryans when the Deccan plateau was joined with 
Northern India after the flood. This also does not appear 
to have been done all at once. At first probably some land 
in the modern Gangetic plain emerged and later developed 
into what it is now, while the Rajputaua sea became very 
shallow and then ultimately dried up. About this there is 
a tradition, — Rsi Agastya drank up the sea and ordered the 
Vindhya mountains to keep low till he should return from 
his journey to the .south. In non-poetic language it would 
mean that when the Rajputana sea practically dried up, its 
waters having passed on to the present Arabian Sea, the sage 
Agastya crossed to Deccan over the Vindhyas. In course 
of time he was followed by other Aryan sages who did the 
work of Aryanising the inhabitants of the Deccan. There is 
no account of any conflict between these inhabitants and the 
Aryans ; they were rather the friends of Aryans in the 
straggle against the Sumali Rak§asas who arrived in Ceylon 
and Southern India from the south when the southern Indian 
continent was submerged by the deluge. Probably the origi- 
nal inhabitants of Lanka also were Daityas as Yak§a was 
a Dai tya chief of king Bali; 'But traces of Negroes nai 
the early inhabitants are still found in both ■ Ceylon and 
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Southern India (Indian Historical Quarterly, March 1926,-— 
A Short History of Ceylon). Taksas went with Kuvera into 
Ceylon and were in turn conquered by Sumali king Ravaina 
who founded the Raksasa culture as said above. 

In the Rainayag.a about 17 nations of these j^eople 
are counted in Southern India. They were all named after 
some animal, and the poet has described their actions as 
if they were animals, but in reality they were human beings 
with those animals as their tote mic signs. They talk and act 
like men. They have kingdoms and constitutions. The king 
of Kiskindha had divided his administration into eight 
departments with a minister at the head of each. 
In the battle with Ravajia while at places they are 
described poetically as fighting with their nails and teeth 
to suit their being called monkeys, yet at other places they 
are expressly said to possess weapons. The great achieve- 
ment of Ramacandra in the Epic is not so much the 
killing of Ravaijia as the bringing within the Aryan 
fold all the nations of the south, not so much by fighting 
against them, as by attracting them with the purity of his 
life. He made the Sumalis also better civilized and fit to 
give rise later on to the great Sumerian civilization. By the 
time of the second epic Mahabharata this work was completed. 
All these nations appear to have adopted not only Aryan 
culture but also Aryan names and Aryan ancestry. But 
even then there are found some oases of those who thouarh 
Aryanised still retained their distinct nationality such as the 
subjects of Jambavat who married his daughter to Sri Kr§pa 
(Jambavat is described as a bear). If he had been a real bear 
he could not have married his daughter to the human hero 
Sri Krsj^a. 

The Post-deluge movements 

It is noteworthy that in this account the Deluge forms a 
landm.Ark separating two eras having different significance 
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in the history of the world. In the pre-deluge period the 
Aryans of the Punjab came into contact with the Devas and 
Daityas, and Arj^anised both, and established Aryan colonies 
in Persia. This period also saw the great Daitya-deva 
war which ultimately disintegrated the Daityas and sent 
them in all directions in the west and to the submero'ed- 

■ O 

ladianic continent in the south carrying with them the Daitya- 
aryan culture. In different climes they developed the Maya 
and Sumali civilizations. Then after the Deluge came a new 
world-movement of emigration. The Mayas and Sumalis 
appear in India, Sumerians begin a new history in we.stern 
Asia, and the Egyptians in Egypt. The Devas with their tradi- 
tional seclusion remained confined to their celestial empire. 
But the third great nation of antiquity the Aryans were not 
unaffected by this movement. In the North and North-west 
they had already Arjmnised the Devas and the Daityas. The 
change brought by the Deluge in the configuration of land 
w’as the joining of the Punjab the old Aryan home to the 
Deccan plateau, and a new movement of Aryan expansion to 
the south began. All ‘ancient’ histories begin centuries 
after the Deluge, but they find civilizations ready made which 
must have had a history behind them. That is the previous 
history which has been attempted to draw out above on 
the basis of ancient Hindu literature, and it appears to explain 
the wmrld movements which prepared the stage for the post- 
deluge period. This period is important as it brought the 
Aryans into contact with the Negroes of Southern India. 
Before this great Deluge there was, the geologists think, 
a large continent joining what is now Southern India with 
Africa on the one side and Australia on the other, while 
Southern India is said to have been separated from the Punjab 
by Rajputana and Gangetic plain seas and hence the 
pi’esence of the Negro element in Southern India. 
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The great objection to this account would be made that it 
presents the Punjab as the original home of the Aryans and 
aces Aryans earlier than even the Sumerians. That the 
ryan civilization was anterior to the Sumerian can now be 
arcely doubted. Some well-known European scholars also 
in to this view (Scientific American, Jan., 1926 — Inscription 
Ur). Indeed the very word Sumerian appears to have 
Aryan origin. The fact that the first kings of the various 
tions of antiquity liave names very similar to Maim again 
licates prior existence of some common tradition. Thus 
0 Lydian Manis, Phrygian Manis, Cretan Minos, the 
srman Mannus all appear to be counterparts of the Indian 
anu of the post-deluge period as indicated above. This 
an account which is gradually finding confirmation in 
loription such as the most recent one’ of Ur and the 
.tory of other nations. The peculiarity of Aryan civilization 
s its spirituality, philosophy and religion and this they gave 
the other contemporary civilizations of Devas, Daityas and 
jgroes of Southern India, and the Daityas were instrument- 
in spreading the Aryan culture far and wide through 
fir extensive migrations and seafaring habits, These other 
tions, while they took religion and philosophy from the 
yans, gave them their material arts. In this connection the 
:yans appear to have been indebted most to the Devas, who 
pear to have taught the manufacture and use of wonderful 
apons, and such other things. Thus though the Aryans 
re anterior to Sumerians and Egyptians, there were other 
sat civilizations even then. 

As to the home of the Aryans if the geological view of 
I Rajputana sea and the flood so beautifully confirmed is 
reot the Punjab is necessarily the home of the Aryans. If 
Purapc traditions can anticipate these geological researches 
re is no reason to doubt its other account of the Devas 
Daityas, specially when that account explains many obs- 
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cure points in the accounts of other nations. When the 
Punjab was surrounded on the North-west by high moun- 
tains with virile nations having high civilization, and on 
the South by seas, the Aryans could have developed their 
culture independently, and originally alone. The Dasyus of 
the Eg-veda are not pre-Aryan Dravidians, but as is suggested 
by Dr. Abinash Chandra Das, those tribes of the Aryans 
themselves who could not develop with equal rapidity with 
the progressing ones. The Dravidians came ages" later. 
Amongst the Dravidians also there are tribes in° different 
stages of development even now ; some of their descendants iu 
India are savage tribes while others are civilised. The 
same thing could be possible of the Aryans. This is yet an 
unbroken ground hiding numerous treasures. I respectfully 
present this account to scholars for their valued criticism which 
will be very helpful in future labours. If it be successful 
to draw their attention to this most interesting field of 

research, ray labours will be amply rewarded. 


JwALA Prasad Singhal 



Ancient South Indian Gold Coinage 

When we examine the system of coinage of ancient India 
we find that the South Indian system presents a peculiar 
feature. Erom 'the coins that have been discovered as 
treasure trove we find that the South Indian coins are entirely 
different from those of the North, and gold coins of the 
smallest denomination appeared to have been in issue to a 
large extent. Gold coins Aveighing 5 to 6 grains, and'f, and 
2|- grains and having some sort of design on both sides in 
some cases and on one side only in others were issued. They 
are so small that it is very difiBeult to handle them. Gene- 
rally coins were used in order to get the necessaries of life, 
to obtain things that we had not on hand, for fines levied by 
kings, for free gifts, for daksi^as in religious ceremonies and 
such other purposes. If these small coins had been intended 
for purchasing household articles, etc. the people of the time 
would have found it very difficult to preserve and handle 
them. They would have chosen bigger coins in baser metals, 
such as, silver or copper. When we read the law codes com- 
posed by Manu and Yapjfiavalkya we learn that the fines 
imposed by kings were paid by Karsapaijas which were 
coins in copper. So these small coins must have been issued 
for a different purpose. We shall novv find what was their 
object in issuing such small coins. 

In all Aryan household, religious ceremonies played a 
very important part and no ceremony could be conducted 
Avithout the payment of daksifli§s to the officiating priests. It 
was also enjoined that such daksi^ias should be given in gold 
as silver was considered inauspicious. In all Vedic ceremonies 
daksi:e,5s were given by means of gold pellets known by the 
name of Svanjia. When coinage was introduced these Svartj.as 
were replaced by coins. There is a passage in the Krm(^ 
Tajurveda (I, 5. 1) from which we gather that it was very 
inauspicious to give silver as dak|ifli5. 
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The story runs thus : “There was a battle between the 
Devas and the Asuras. The Devas became victorious and 
deposited with Agni (God of Fire) for safety the treasures and 
precious stones which they got from Asuras. They did so 
in the hope of using them when they were in need, But 
Agni wanted to appropriate the whole lot for himself and so 
ran away with them. The Devas came to know of this, began 
to pursue, caught hold of him and beat him severely. Ag ni 
wept when he could not bear the beatings of the Devas. The 
tears that fell from his eyes became silver. As silver was 
the outcome of tears it was considered inauspicious to give it 
as daksipS on auspicious occasions. If anyone were to give 
silver as daksi^ in any sacrifice his house will be visited by 
an inauspicious event within a period of one year.” 

As Vedas forbid giving away silver it became a matter 
of necessity to give away gold in all religious ceremonies. 
Thus religion played a great part in determining the coinage 
of the country. The kings of old had in their ministers very 
profound Sanskrit scholars. Instances may be cited of 
Hemadri and Vidyarajiya. The former was the minister of 
the Yadava kings of Devagiri and the latter of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings. They were all profound scholars and they 
very likely influenced the kings to issue gold coins for the 
benefit of the people. Kings had mints and there was a 
separate establishment for minting coins. In order that gold 
might be accessible both to the rich and the poor, coins of 
small denominations of !■, J fanams were minted and 
made available to people to enable them to use them in 
religious ceremonials. 

We had four gold pellets called ‘Sakkaraipanams’ which 
were given as daksi:^ on ^raddha occasions but these 
pellets were taken back from the guests by compensating 
them by the contemplated amount. Unfortunately these 
have been lost now. . 

. I. H. Q., MARCH, 1927 ■ .. 
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These coins that have been discovered are described below : 

1 Oanga JPanams— This was issued by the kings of Kaiinga- 
nagara. 

Obverse. Caparisoned bull standing, facing the left with 
a crescent of the moon above. 

Beverse. Same 14. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 3. 

One-eighth fanams. 

Obverse, Same. 

Beverse. Same. 

W. 0. 75 ; S. 0. 2. 

2 Matsya Fawams—These were issued by the chiefs of that 
name who were ruling the country comprising the 
district of Vizagapatam. 

Obverse. Two fishes. 

Beverse. Same. 12, 

W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. 35. 

Matsya Quarter fanams. 

Obverse. Two fishes. 

Beverse. Same 5. 

W. 1. 25 ; S. 0. 25. 

3 Old Fanams — Found as treasure trove in Trichinopoly 
and Tinnevelly districts. 

Obverse. Figure like the letter TI with a dot inside 
and with the Sun and the Moon on either side. Some 
peculiar design made up of lines and dots. The whole 
may be taken to represent a crude form of Kali. 
Beverse. 12 dots arranged in 3 rows of 4 each and 
straight lines ; one straight line at right angles to the 
other. The Sun and the Moon on either side. 

W. 6. 5;S. 0. 4. 

t Firaraya Fanams — There are 16 varieties of these and 
they were found as treasure trove in the districts of 
Coimbatore, North Kanara, Kistna, Chingelput, 
Cuddappah, Tanjore, Godavari, Madura, North Areot, 
South Areot, Malabar, Salem, Nellore, and Coorg... . 
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a legend 
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Obverse. The letter TJ with some other symbols, 
Reverse. 12 dots with some other figure. 

W. 5. 6 ; S. 0. 3 to 0. 4. 

Garu^a Fanams — 

Obverse. A flying Garoda. 

Fever se. A figure resembling the Vaisnavite casteraark 
W. 6. 6 ; S. 0. 3 to 0. 4. 

Namam Fanams. 

Obverse. Vaisnavite eastemark. 

Reverse. In some cases it is blank ; in some 
not read. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 2 to 0. 3. 

Ghola Fanams — Issued by Kulottuuga Chola I. 

Obverse, in Tamil script and Regnal year. 

Reverse. Tiger, bow, and other indistinct marks, 

W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. 4. 

Reddi Fanams. 

Obverse. Bull eouohant with the Sun and the Moon 
above with a few dots. 

Reverse. Elephant goad, coiled whip, and the Sun and 
the Moon, 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 25. 

Do. Quarter fanams. 

Obverse, do. 

Reverse. do. 

South Indian Fanams. 

Obverse. Devanagari legend ‘Fata'’, “ Pradhana.” 
Reverse. Blank, 

Obverse. Visiiu standing. 
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ISouth Indian Quarter janams. 

Obverse. Peculiar figure made up of lines. 

Beverse. A circle and an angle made up of lines and 
dots. 

W. 1. 5 ; S. 0, 2. 

11 Anantaramcm Fanams — Issued by the kings of Travan- 

core. 

Obverse. A floral design. 

Beverse. 12 dots representing the signs of the zodiac 
with some lines, 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 3. 

12 Ancmtaramcm Saif Fanams. 

Obverse. do. 

Beverse. do. 

W. 2. 5 j S. 0. 22. 

13 Bagger Fanams. 

Obverse. Dagger. 

Beverse. Heart-shaped device, 12 dots, the Sun and the 
Moon. 

W. 5 to 5. 25 ; S, 0. 25 to 0. 4 

14 Sivaji Fanams — Issued by Sivaji. 

Obverse. “Chatea” 1 t t\ - - 

r JDovaDagari, 

Beverse. ‘‘Vi” 1 t -n - - 

''‘Raja** I -t/ovanag^irl 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 2. 

15 Bamaraya Pawanis— Issued by Rama Raj5 the second 

son of Sivaji. 

Obverse. Rude figure of the king. 

Beverse. “Rama’’ 

“Ratj” 

W. 5. 26 ; S. 0. 25 to 0. 3. . 

From all these it is clear that the kings of old 
issued coins even in the lowest denomination. While the 
fanams weighed 6 grains which would then have coat 4 annas 


} 


In DevanSigarl. 
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l-th and |th of these would have cost one anna and half an 
anna respectively. 

Even the Moghul emperors, Aurangzeb, Jahander Shah, 
Farrukhsiyar, Muhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah, Alamgir II 
and Shah Alam II struck Varahas and Half Varahas and 
Half Fanams in the mints established at GtJTTi. lMTiYAK- 
GARH, Tadpatri,^ and Cuddappah. These issues are peculiar 
to South India and were not struck for use in Northern 
India. These should evidently have been struck to satisfy the 
needs of the South Indian people. 

Half Fanams. 

Obverse. Name of the Emperor. 

Reverse, The name of the Mint, town and year (A.H.) 

W. 2. 5 ; S. 0. 2. 

R. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar 

Method of plastering walls for painting 
( Sudhalepavidhanam ) 

This is an old booklet connected with “Fresco Painting” 
which was so much in vogue in India from the Buddhist 
period. The booklet contains only 46 slokas in anustubh 
metre. I got the manuscript from Tazaman Sankararow 
Tantri. There was a Malayalam commentary also appended 
to the work. The work treats of the preparation of materials 
for, and the method of fresco-painting on, the walls of 
temples, Gopurams, palaces and other permanent structures of 
public interest and utility. It can be divided into three 
parts, the first describing the method of plastering the 


I A paper on this new mint will appear iri the Numismatic Supple- 
ment to the Journal of the' Asiatic Society of Bengal ; ! i ; Iv/ / 
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walls before painting, tbe second showing tlie ^¥ay how 
to prepare the several colours for painting, and the third 
explaining the process of painting the walls. The booklet 
will be of interest to those who wish to revive the old art 
which is about to disappear. A free English rendering of the 
substance is also appended to the text for wider publication. 

Now I shall describe the method of plastei'ing the walls 
(Sudha-lepa), on, which pictures are to be painted. Gupnara 
(Sudha) is the powder obtained by burning conch, mother 
of pearl or shell. Take the powder and drench it wdth a 
solution of molasses and a decoction of l-th the quantity of 
small peas (mudga). Add quarter part sand with uni'ipe 
plantain-fruits, boiled and beaten well into pulp. Put this 
mixture into wooden dug-outs, wherein it should be kept 
for two months, mixing the same daily. At the end of two 
months, take the mixture in small quantities and, placing the 
same on a granite-slab, sprinkle solution of molasses on it 
and grind it into paste soft as butter. 

In the meantime, level the wall well and smoothen its 
surface. Take a piece of cocoanut and with one end cut 
square and well beaten into a brush. Dip the beaten end of 
the brush into the solution of molasses and rub the solution 
on the wall. Leave the wall, after the application of the 
solution, undisturbed for 12 hours and then plaster the same 
with the mortar prepared as above. 

Level the plaster by means of trowel of convenient size 
made of copper, pewter, iron or wood. Care should be taken 
that the surface does nowhere protrude or fall in. When 
levelling is over, the surface should be rubbed with cold water 
by means of the trunk-brush. Whitewash the surface when 
it gets dry. But no whitewashing is required for painting 
on a wooden surface. Such surface needs only be levelled 
and smoothened before applying colours. 

Here I shall describe the method of colour-painting and 
the manufacture and blending of the various colours. White, 
yellow, red, black and blue are the primary colours, while 
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the rest are all mixtures of two or more of them. The white 
paint to be used for whitewashing the walls just before 
painting is manufactured in the following manner. First of 
all, powder as finely as possible conch, mother of pearl, shell, 
or chalk. Put this fine powder in a mortar of wood not 
liable to discolour or of granite according to convenience. 
Mix and pound it well into paste, treating the same with the 
milk of the tender coeoanut. Dissolve the paste in warm 
water and when well-dissolved, filter and allow the solution 


to precipitate the white paint. Whitewash the wall with 
this paint before the pictures are painted on them. 

To make the outlines of the pictures of different objects, 
a pencil of the following materials should be maufactured. 

■* The pencil is called kiUalehhanl and is manufactured by. 

mixing powdered tiles and powdered cowdung (the former in 
a lesser and the latter in a greater proportion) with a quantity 
of TulasI leaves and grinding the whole well into a soft paste, 
then take small quantities of the paste and roll them into thin 
round sticks, 2^ to 3|- inches long. Draw roughly on the 
whitewashed surface the several objects as deva, upacleva, 
man, beast, bird, tree, ci*eeper, mountain, ocean, etc. fixing 
there images, as seen or heard or read from books, well 
in your mind. Wherever wrong lines fall, efface the same 
by rubbing the lines with unbleached cloth, and rewrite 
afterwards. Outlines being finished, take a piece of Pidlarmi 


and begin to draw the picture with it. 

The preparation of this Pullaran is as follows : — Collect 
from mountains or riverbeds pltadhaki (yellovF mineral), 
wash the same in cold water and when dry powder the same 
finely. Pour some water into the powder and grind it into 
paste. Take the paste and, mix the same in plenty of water 
using a large vessel for the purpose. When the mixture 
has stood for some time, the mud and other matter, will 
precipitate and can be thrown off while the surface water can 
be retained. , Pour this water again into another vessel and 
allow it to stand ..for aonie.tiine ;a»d throw baek apy , mo.|*e. 
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precipitate which, the sol ation may hold. Repeat the process 
several times till you get a clear solution. Rub this solution 
on to an earthen pot (bhinnamrdbha^da) and dry the pot 
in the sun. Collect raktadhatu (red mineral) also in the 
same way and treat the same in the above manner. "When 
clear, rub that also on to another earthen pot and dry the 
pot in the sun. Then take a lamp (Gingili oil lamp) supplied 
with oil and clean wick, and light it under an inverted new 
earthern pot, taking care to see that the pot has no crevices. 
The soot formed on the inner surface of the pot should then 
be collected, placed in an earthen or other vessel and well 
mixed. Add a quantity of pure water with the soot and 
make it into paste. This paste should be kept in the sun 
and dried. All these three colours should then be mixed 
in pure water, and adding Nimhatoya to it, the whole should 
be well beaten and mixed. 

Brushes for drawing pictures are either broad, medium 
or pointed, as the case may be. They are 4|, 4 or 3|- inches 
long. The width or thickness at the face should be 6 ymas, 
but at the back end it should be only ^h of the above. The 
form of the brush may be octagonal or round. The face should 
be bound by a copper band. The broad brush is prepared 
with the hair about the ears of a calf-buffalo, the medium 
with the hair on the belly of a sheep, and the pointed with 
the hair at the tail of a squirrel. Fit in these hairs at the 
copper band of the brush and fix them there by the aid of 
lac or yarn-thread. Each colour should have three such 
brushes. There should be three brushes each under broad, 
medium and pointed quality. They can be named broad- 
broad, broad-medium, broad-pointed and so on for two kinds 
also. That will make nine brushes in all for each colour. 

Apply pUadhatu with medium brush and draw the picture 
effacing all unnecessary marks by unbleached cloth, but 
taking care that the lines of the kittaldkhanl is left there 
in tact. Apply the other colours with the broad brush. 
All protrusions and depressions; as also the roundness of 
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objects should be shown by means of less oiv more- colour. 
Make the painting beautiful by regular lights and shades. 
Wherever the yellow, black or red colour is lightly applied, 
mark their extremities by pointed brushes steeped in lamp- 
black. Where finger-nails or other white objects are to be 
shown, just scrap the paint in that portion by means of a 
sharp knife or other instrument, and thus paint the walls 
wherever necessary. 

Haril;i 

1 Atha vaksye sudhalepavidhirn bhittau visesatah. / 

Dagdhva sankhadikarn kasthai seUrpitam yat sudhS 
, • . hi sa // 

2 Sudhacurpacaturtharnsarnudgakvathajalaih saha / 
Gucfatoyena samsincet taectirnam balukanvitam jj 

3 Balukanam pramapam hi sudhaturyamsaraan(l)atati / 
Krsanupakvakadallphalapistan ca yojayet // 

4 DropySm ksiptvatha sammardya gate inasadva'ye [punah] / 
P(v)esayed drsadi ksiptvS drsada gudavariiia // 

5 Navanitam ivayati yavat tSvat supesayet / 

Atha kudyadikam sainyak samsoddhya samataip nayet // 

G Nalikeratvacam agraih susuksmam sithiiikrtaiii / 

Saktva gudajalair yate dinardhe tam vilepayet jj 

7 Lohena darupa vadau darvin nirmaya buddhitajfi / 
Taclakaravisaladi sarvam acintya bhedatah // 

8 Taddarvlprsthabhagena nimnonnatavivarjitara / 

Liptva pistasudham samyak suddhatoyena lepayet // 

9 Nalikeratvacalipya suddhatoyena sosayet / 

Suske tasmin varpalepah karyas eitrartham eva hi// 

10 Phalakadau taksapena snigdhe varnara vilepayet / 
Sudhalepo na kartavyas eitrartham phalakadisu 11 

11 Atha vaksyami samk|epat sarvesam varpaiepanam / 
Samskrtin. ca visesepa tesam yogam tathaiva ca // 

12 Sitavarpam pitavarnam raktayarpan ca kajjalam / 

Etani suddhavarpani sy&navarpani ca vai puna!^ // 

13 Kudyadau dhavalarp yarparp parvam eva samSlikhet / 

Sankha|uktyadikam vatha sitam mrdvatha curpayet // : 
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14 ^akotakatvaca vafcha ketakihastato ’pi va / 

Yatha snigdhataram yati tafchS [corfeyadi] lepayefc // 

15 Sudkaetirijam niksipya garbe oaulukkale ’thava / 

Pistva punah punalb^ samyak musalena mahamabii^ // 

16 Kerabalathalodena siktva sampesayet punak / 

Tara [vim] ugijatoyena samyagalodya gaulayet // 

17 Punak purvoktaraargega kudye sarplepayet kratnab / 
Evani dhavalibe bhibbau phalake va likhet tada // 

18 Puragalostaournena su§kagoraayacurgakan / 
Tulasidalasammisram yojayeb pesanitale // 

19 Pistva tena vidhEtyasa sosayeb kibtalekbinim / 
Varbyakaram babhayame dvibryambhoddvyangulabmikam // 

20 Devan vS inanujan va[pi]mrgaa viharpgamau[batha] / 
Latavrksadikan vatha nagan ya sagaran api // 

21 Srobrabhyam vabba nebrabhyam raanasa vabha niscitaii / 
Alikheb kittalekhinya samyak smrtva punab punab // 

22 Yabra lekha gaba vamaip tabra tau navavasasa / 
Sammarjya samyag alikhya batbadakaram unnayeb // 

23 Abba dhStun plbavarpSa girinadyadisambbavan / 

A-daya suddbaboyena samk§alyadau vicbriiayeb // 

24 Mandara kincic chilaprsthe pesayibva vilodya ca / 
Suddhaboyair raahapatre mubtirtam paricalayeb // 

25 Tadtlrddbvamsanii saraboyam adhab pabkavivarjibaui / 
Pabranbara viuiksipya punab kuryad amum vidhiin |i 

26 Bvam punab punab krbva yavan nirmalaba bbaveb / 
Tatsaraui bhinnainrdbhagd.e mandara alipya sosayeb // 

27 Bvam eva sanaanlya raktadbattin api kramab j 
Nirmalabve sainutpanne sosayed bhinnamrdgbate jj 

28 Abba tailam samasicya varddhamaneocbavarbikatn // 
Vinyasya prajvale dipe gbatara adaya inmraayam // 

29 ^uskagoiuayacB.vgiena [sammrjyadamasya] vai / 
Taddipopari niccbidranbsammukham vinyaseb punab // 

30 Taddipasikhaya jatakajjalam tadghatodare / 

Alagnatn sarnyag adaya mrdgbatadau vilepayeb // 

31 Suddbaboyena samyuktam so§ayet punar abape / 

Bfcat trayam punar yiiktya nimbatoyeua inardayeb // 
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32 Raktadhaturasara plfcadhaturasan ca vai punah / 

Alodya patre niksipya nifcva dinadalam punah // 

33 Tadurddhvainsara maliapafcre maudam asicya sosayefc / 
Mrdghate suddhaye dhlinan punarapy ekadacareb [j 

34 Yamamatram syainadhatum suddhatoyena pesayefc / 
Punah kapitthaniryasatoyai^ saramarclya sosayefc jj 

35 LekhanI trividha jiieya sthula suksrna ca inadhyama } 
Taddaiidamrbyamafcram vS viskambham sadyaTain 

smrfcam // 

36 Mukkhe prstbe fcadastarasam astasram vatha varfculam / 
Krfcvagre vinyasec chankum gulbena yavaniatrakani / 

37 Sfchulayam vatsakarnofcfcham ajodarabhavam vare / 
Cikroclapuccham suksrnayam romaiiy adaya yatnafcab // 

38 Taiifcuna laksaya vafcha da^d5grakrfcasankusu / 

Baddhva fcu lekhanim samyak prafcivarnam tridha 

tridha // 

39 Akrfeya ca tridha sfchiila stiksma inadhya punas tatha / 
Prafcyekara nava sa caivara prativanjarn tu lekhani / 

40 Atha raadhyamalekhinya plfcadhafcurasena fcu / 
Kittarekhabahirbhage likbifcva vyaktam ambaraib jj 

41 MSrjjayefc kittarekhantam punas fcam vyaktam alikhet jj 
RakfcadbafcurasenSfcha sarvaip suvyaktara alikhefc jj 

42 Punar varijani vinyasya lekhinya sfchulaya fcafcha / 
Niskalankara punas tatra nimno-nnatavisesakan jj 

43 Syaraojjvalatvabhedena kuryafc sarvam manohararn j 
Tatha parusyamardavan ......... 

44 Yinyasakramabhedena kuryafc sarvam manohararn jj 
Yafcrojjvale pltavarjj.9 syaraas tatrSpi lohitab / 

45 Pranfce kajjalavar^,ena suksmaya samlikhefc sudhih jj 
Kshurena tiksnadhare^a tatkarmraapatur ahjasfl / 

46 Santimrjen nlkharadiui citram evam samaoarefc jf 
Subham astu // 


V. V. Sharma 


Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

{Translated from the German version of Schi^ner'' ^ 
tvi tit additional notes) 

[The History of Buddhism inlndia written by the learned Tibetan 
Lama Taranatha (fl. latter of the 1 6th and early part of 

the 17th century A.C.) deservedly occupies a high place in the history 
of the expansion of Indian Buddhism. Notwithstanding its admitted 
defects consisting mainly in a fanciful setting of history and geography 
and an extraordinary proneness to faith in mir?xles, it is a vast store- 
house of Buddhist legends and traditions. It passes under review 
the whole epoch from the time of king Ajatasatru to that of the 
Sena kings of Bengal^ and numerous are the allusions it makes to the 
great figures and centres of the Buddhist faith. Its value has been 
recognised by the frequent references made to it by Western scholars 
ever since it was first made accessible in a European language. 

It is now more than half a century since the Russian and the 
German versions of Taranatha’s work made their appearance almost 
simultaneously in print. The enormous advance made in every branch 
of Buddhist studies during the interval is too patent a fact to require 
mention. We have therefore thought it desirable to present to the 
readers of the Indian Historical Quarterly an English transla- 
tion of the History of Buddhism in India from the German and to 
supplement it with our notes where necessary. 

To the Russian Academy of Sciences we owe our sincere ackno^v- 
ledgments for its kindness in permitting us to make the present 
translation. Our thanks are also clue to Prof. Theodore Stcherbatsky 
for his help in this connection, — Tr.] 

SCHIEFNER^S FOREWORD 

In the first volume of his work upon Buddhism, Prof. Wassiljew has 
repeatedly noticed the History of Buddhism in India written by 
Taranatha, and he has given specially on pp. 47^ a short summary of 
this work. These notices made it desirable that the whole work should 
be published. Therefore in the year 186S I edited the Tibetan text on 
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the basis of foiir manuscripts which wei^^ at my disposal and as I 
remarked in the foreword to' the text edited by me J derived great benefit 
from the Russian translation placed at my disposal by Proi Wassiljew 
which was to appear simultaneously with the present German version. 
Already on the 9th April, 1866 Prof. Wassiljew had presented this 
translation to the Academy, but different other works which he had to 
edit for the benefit of his audience in the local University and speGially 
his Chinese Dictionary, retarded its printing so that it could be 
brotiglit to an end only during the last eight months. Through this 
circumstance it was possible for me to add as an appendix to the 
present German translation— of which the printing was finished before 
the end of a year— most of the notes which Prof. Wassiljew contributed 
out of the rich store of his knowledge of the Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhist literature in the course of printing of his own translation. 

Taranatha gives at the end of his work the 34th year of his 
life as the time when his work was finished ; it is the ^“^earth- 
monke3?^year^’^ corresponding to the year 1608 according to the 
Christian reckoning ; the year of his birth was therefore the ‘hvood-pig- 
3^eaP-{i573). Both these dates are found mentioned in the chronological 
table of the work Kalpasuvrkm, Since the notice of his birth is 
limited shortly to ^‘Jo-iiang Taranatha Keen-snjingh,'' the following 
remarks may be made for the elucidation of Prof. Wassiljew's 
Preface. To the different schools which were thrown into the back- 
ground with the appearance of the Yellow Caps (or Yellow Church- 


1 The Tibetans have evolved their chronological system from 
those of India and China. They have adopted the Indian method of 
calculation by sixty-year cycle and twelve-year cycle, denoting the 
year of the twelve-year cycle by the Zodiacal beast of the year. From 
the Chinese system they have borrowed the five elements, wood, fire, 
earth, iron and water. For denoting a particular year they tag on to the 
elements of the Chinese system a Zodiacal beast of the Indian S3^stem. 
See WaddelFs Lhasa and its Mysteries^ App. I. pp. 449-450. — Tr. 

[In the present version our own notes are alwa3^s distinguished as 
above]. 

2 The monks of this church wore Yellow coloured hats and girdles 
in order to distinguish themselves from the monks of the older conserva' 
,tive church, who used Caps atid girdles (while the.Bons used 
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— Gslugpa) founded by Tson-kha-pa'^ belonged likewise to the school of 
Jo-nang ; it derived its name from the place Jomonang where stood a 
monastery in which a certain Dolbupa, having separated himself from 
the Saskyas®, found his refuge. In his work called the Ocemi of //tn 
True Sense of the Mountain-teaching he based the teaching of 
this school upon a particular form (essentially another form) of 
nothingness. Although Tsoii-kha-pa along with one of his 
immediate disciples and the disciple of that disciple had heard of 
the Kalacakra and the Paramita, the teaching of the special form 
of nothingness was rejected by the Yellow Caps. After the time of 
Tson kha-pa, Kun-dga-grol-mtschog* and specially his re-incarnation 
Taranatha propagated the Jonang teaching." There was founded the 
monastery rTag-fetan-phun-tshogs-gling, images were setup and wooden 
blocks were incised for the printing of most of the Jo-nang works. 
When the ruler of Rin Spung, called Karm-fetan-rkjong-dTvang-po, 
came forward as the protector of this teaching, its popularity greatly 
increased. But when his power came to an end, the fifth Dalai Lama, 
after the death of Taranatha, annexed the Jo-nang monastery to the 
school of Yellow Caps, and the wooden blocks were sealed up so that at 


* Born 1493, died 1566. 


1 Tson-kha-pa (1368-1419) was a reformer of Tibetan Buddhism. 
He adopted as far as possible the monastic discipline of Hinayana 
Buddhism and thoroughly revised the Tibetan Buddhist liturgy. For 
details of his life see Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism^ iii, pp. 358-9 ; 

1883, pp. 53-7, 127 j Huth, Buddhismus in der Mongoleiy ii, 
pp. i75fif ; E.R.E., vii, p. 787. — Tr. 

2 The Sas-kyas were one of the most powerful sects of Tibet. 
Their monastery known also as the Sas-kya monastery was founded by 
a royal prince of that name at a distance of about 50 miles to 
the north of Mt. Everest. Kublai Khan after his conversion to 
Buddhism by the abbot of this monastery conferred upon him (usually 
known as ^askya Paijdita) the temporal rulership of W. Tibet. The 
abbots of this monastery wielded great influence, both political and 
religious, over the whole of Tibet from 1270 to 1340. Eliot, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, iii, p. 354 j E. R, E., vii, s.v., Latnaism.—Tt. 

3 Jo-nang is a sub-sect of the Sas-kyas, , another being Ngor-pa 

5XE, vii, p. 788.— Tr. . ' 
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present of the Jonang school only two works of Taranatha are known, 
v\z. Sadkana ih.& History of Buddhism.% 

To the above information, rvhich Prof. Wassiljew has drawn from 
the history of Tibetan schools, he adds from the same work 
the following passage : “In Khalkha Prince (Khan) Usutai founded 
the monastery Erdeni Jowo, after he had met the third Dalai Lama. 
The son of his grandson Tushijetu Khan w'as the re-incarnation 
f-Je-^tsun-dam-pa (51o-3sang-i5stan-pai-fgyal-}Htshan, the glory of Khalkha, 
who received great honour from the Manchu emperor (Kanghi) ; 
he founded the monastery Ri-vo-r/ge- ^jas-^ling and the series of his 
incarnations continued still further.” 

Now as far as the history of Buddhism written by Taranatha is 
concerned, it appears from the plan of the work as w’ell as from the 
casual remarks of the author that we have to deal with a mere com- 
pilation. Besides the Indian works which he himself mentions, he also 
makes use of indigenous works. When the separate volumes of the 
Tanjur with its numerous historical notices are properly investigated, it 
will be easy to trace back to their sources the numerous stereotyped 
passages which are found about individual occurrences in the work of 
Taranatha as well as of other later writers. Probably one may succeed 
also in reconstructing a number of Indian and other names in their 
true forms or at least in finding out the origin of the present corrupted 
forms. In the Index I have printed in brackets the names and 
Indian words occurring in Taranatha’s Tibetan text in order to 
distinguish them from words authenticated from some other source 
or gained through retranslation. As the latter cannot always be relied 
on, I have marked the doubtful cases with an asterisk. Sanskrit offers 
different probable forms for the Tibetan words, as for instance. 


* The Sumbum of gLong-rdol4la.ma. (see Wassiljew, Histori- 
cal & Philosophical Bulletin, vol. XI, Melanges Asiatique-, II, p. 354 ), 
which is really called Ngag-^ang ^lo-^sang comprises briefly both 
works. We observe also in the same place the full name Kun-</ga’- 
5 ning-po (=Anandagarbha), and where the series of re-incarnations 
since the time of Sakyamuni are told, Malla Maliabala opens the 
series in which Jo-nang Taranatha, ; or Kun-iga’-jnjing-po is the 
T 6 th. In the Tanjur we find the name Taranatha as well as 
/fun-^%a’-jn jing-po. In vol lu df the Sutra he is mentioned several 
times as translator, according to Jonang, as well as with the epithet, . 
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I have retranslated Devendrabiiddiii, ■while- in.Tanjiiivit is Siirendr 
bodhi"' ; in the place of Buddhadis, a' form which occurs in Wassiljew's 
Biiddhisni (p. 20 1.), the form Buddhapaksa which also occurs in the same 
work (p. 56) is perhaps the right one, it is probably an epithet derived 
from the so also: are the names Dharmikaj 

Yogin, etc. 

For ‘Kala’ the synonym ‘Krsna^ can well be put, the Chinese prefer for 
it the word Cdecaka’ which name T have restored as Krsnacarint and 
whicli name is found in the later Tibetan works in the form Kalacarya ; 
on the other hand TaranathaCs Krsnaraja appears to have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the word Kalinga. It is difficult to decide 
whether the Jayabhadra or the Jinabhadra has the greater probability. 
Instead of Visrutadeva^ the later Tibetans use Vikhyatadeva (Thob 
jig, vol ni^ p. 244). If after all I have written in the translation 
‘Bhaiigala/ I have retained the form which occurs in all Tibetan works. 
To be frank there are many strange forms, e.g. ^Vikramalaslia’ 
instead of ^Vikramasilad ‘Bharadhvaja’, instead of ‘Bharadvajah and 
so '.on. . . , ,, 

As we cannot always depend upon the different forms of single 
names, I have in the translation, wherever practicable, put them in a 
better form than what the manuscripts offer. The chronological 
account is also in an evil condition. , Very gladly I would have 
complied with the wishes of those who had desired a synchronistic 
table as a supplement to the translation, if such a one could have 
been produced with ease. A greater evil is that in the chronological 
account prophecies in the Mafijmr%mTdata 7 itra \\^^^ been mostly 
admitted as the end and basis of clmonology. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings Taranatha^s work, although 
it is not suited to be a sure guide for the history of Buddhistic regions 
in India, furnishes the occasion for further researches through its 
numerous, though often short, notes on some celebrities of Buddhism 
and their mass of legends. Perhaps one may succeed in collect- 
ing the works of Bhatagati, Indradatta and Ksemendrabhadra men- 
tioned by Taranatha or at least in gathering accurate information about 
them. Even if this should not come to pass, occasion may be found 


A similar fluctuation is found between the names Nagabiiddhi 
and Nagabodhi, Indrabhuti and Indrabodhi. 

f Also Kaiacarin at p. 278. ■ 
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for elucidating what is as yet little known and for finding out what is 
unknown about the rich Buddhist literature that is contained in the 
Kanjur as well as the Tanjur and the different works to which the 
notes to this translation refer. May young energy be found posscrs- 
ing the requisite means and perseverance to follow up this task. 

St. Petersburg, 27 May (8 June), 1869. 

A. SCHIEFRER 


INTRODUCTION 

Treasure of wishes of the necessary named distinct ex- 
planations OF TFIE MANNER IN WHICH THE MINE OF HAPPINESS, 
THE GEIM OF EXCELLENT TEACHING WAS PROPAGATED IN aRYADEsAA 
Om, salvation to living creatures 1 distinct explanations of the 
manner in which the mine of happiness, the gem of excellent teaching 
adorned with resplendent fortune, was propagated in Aryadesa, and the 
treasure of wishes of the necessary things was known A Adoration be to 
the Buddha along with his sons and disciples !* I bow down to the chief 
hermit, the head'Cloudf that came fiom the domain of beings to the 
domain of gods, that is adorned with the marks and signs of the rain- 
bow and sends down the soft nectar-rain of deeds. Here also those versed 
in the year-books and antique lore, when arranging the stories of Arya- 
desa, recognise in the drying up of their skill the basis of their poverty 
just like the poor man in the presence of goods exhibited for sale. As I 


The most distinguished followers of Buddha and the most 
renowned Lamas are thus called. 

Literally in Tibetan '^before the king of hermits, the first of 
clouds,'' so that Munindra and Meghendra may be compared with each 
other. 


1 More accurately ^'The holy and precious religion, how it 
flourished in the Aryadesa clearly explained, which is therefore called 
Ratnacintaniani" — Tr. 

2 Better, ‘‘The holy and precious religion decorated by the glory, 
ho it wflourished in Aryadesa, clearly explained, which is called Ratna- 
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have noticed along' with somC' other scholars many serious mistakes in 
the explanation of sources of the teaching, I have prepared in brief this 
arrangement of stories capable of removing mistakes for the benefit of 
others. 

Here are the contents of the principal facts. In the line of 
king Kseinadarsin there are four, namely^ Subahii, SiKlhanii, Mahendra, 
and Camasa • in the line of of Asoka four : Vigata.^oka, Vlrasena, 
Nanda and Mahapadma ^ from the line of Candra came forth Hark, 
Aksa-, Jaya-, Nema-, Phaoi-, Bharpsa-, and »^ala- with the subjoined 
(affixl Candra. Thereafter Candragiipta, Bindusita and his iiephew 
Sricandra are named. To (the names) Dliarma, Karma, Vrksa, Vigama, 
Kama, Simha, Bala, Vimala, Gopi and Lalita also, Candra is annexed 
at the end. If Bindusara is not counted in the list, there are 19 with 
the name Candra. Of these Aksacandra, Jayacandra, Dhanna- 
candra, Karmacandra, Vigamacandra, Kamacandra and Vimala* 
candra are known as the seven Candras, with the addition of Candra* 
gupta, Gopicandra and Lalitacandra they are celebrated as the 
ten Candras. Descending from the Pala line : Gopala, Deva-, Rasa-, 
Dharma-, Vana-, Mali!-, Maha-, Srestha-, Bheya-, Neya-, Amra-, Hasti-, 
Rama-, Yaksa-, all with the affix Pala, are fourteen in the Pfila lineage. 
The kings Agnidatta, Kaniska, Laksasva, Candanapala, Sriharsa, Slla, 
Udayana, Gaudavardhana. Kanika and Turuska, the Sakamaba- 
sammata, Buddhapaksa, Gambhirapaksa, Gala, Caladhruva, 
Visnu, Simha, Bharsa, Paiicama-Simha, Prasanna, Praditya, 
Mahasena, Maha^akyabala, these stand single. Masuraksita, Canaka, 
SaraupMa, Santipala, stand singly in the Pala line, Lava, Kasa, Manila, 
Rathika are the four Senas. In the South appeared in Kahcl and the 
other different kingdoms Sukla, Candraksobha, Salivahana, Mahesa, 
Ksemahkara, Manoratha, Bhogasubala, Candrasena^ Ksemahkara- 
siinha. Vyaghra, Budha, Buddhasuca, Sanmukha, Sagara, 
Vikrama, Ujjayana, ^^restha, Mahendra, Devaraja, Visva, Sisii, 
liatapa. In the South appeared the following Brahmanas, 
Balamitra, Nagaketu, Vardhamala, Gaggari, Kumarananda, 
Matikumara, Bhadrananda, Danabhadra, Lahkadeva, Bahubhuja, 
Madhayamati ; these are the old Mahacaryas. As the followers 
of the victorious teachers are generally known the following seven 
persons, Madhyantika counting as the eighth, Uttara, Yasas, Posada, 
Ka,§yapa, Sanavasa, Mahaloma, MahatySga, Nandin, Dharmasrastha, 
Pargvika, A^vagupta, Nanda are the Arhants protecting the teaching. 
Uttara, Kasyapa, Sanimatfya, Mahlsasaka, Dharmagupta, Suvarsa, 
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Vatsipiitriya, Tamrasatiya, Bahusru tlya, Dharmottara, Avantaka, Jeta- 
vanlya, Sthavira, Dharmatrata, Vasubandhii, Ghosaka, ^'^lilabha, 
Buddhadeva, Kumaralabha, Vamana, Kunala, Sankara, Saiigha- 
vardhana, Sambhuti, are the disciples of the great Bhadantas,^ Jaya, 
Sujaya, Kalyana, Siddha, Adarpa, Raghava, Yasika, Panini, Kusala, 
Bhadra, Varariici, Sadra, KiiHka, Mudgaragomin, Sankara, Dhar- 
mika/ Mahavirya; Suvisnu, Madhu, Supramadhii, the second 
Vararuci, Kasijata, Canaka and Vasimetra, Sahku, Brhaspati, 
Maksika, Vasimaga, Bhadrapalita, Furna, Purnabhadra, these are the 
great Brfihmanas honoured for the teaching. 

The Aryas of Mahayana teaching are not mentioned in this list 
since they are generally well known but they will be men- 
tioned in the course of this history. The six jewels of Jambudvipa 
have a great celebrity. Sura, Rahula, Gunaprabha, Dharmapaia are 
called the four great ones, Santideva and Candragomin are praised 
by the learned as the two miracle-performing Acaryas. The designa- 
tion of the two most excellent ones is unknown in India. The 
designation of the six Jew^els and of the two most excellent ones 
is known through the Tibetan. Jnanapada, Dipahkarabhadra, 
Lahkajayabhadra, Sridhara, Bhavabhadra, Bhavyakirti, Likivajra, 
Durjayacandra, Samayavajra, Tathagataraksita, Bodhibhadra, 
Kamslaraksita, — these twelve are the Tantracaryas of Vikraraaslla, 
Thereafter came the six Door-pandits and different Acaryas of the 
secret teaching. 

Keeping the above well in mind one wdll easily understand the 
history set forth below through its entanglements. 

While the genealogy of the kings before the entrance of our teacher, 
the fully enlightened Buddha, into the world can be obtained credibly 
according to circumstances from the Vinaya, the Abhiniskramanasutra 
and partly from the Lalitavistara and other works, the series of kings, 
rsis, etc. who lived at the time of Satyayuga, Tretayuga and the 
Kaliyuga are here not put into writing from the works of Tirthikas, 
since these, although many in number, are partly mixed up with 
untruth and may not be simply believed, and as no connection with 


^ According to Wassiljew the renowned persons of Buddhist 
hierarchy during the time of Mahayana w^ere called Bbadantas ; 
they stand among the Arliats but must be directors and founders of 
schools, propagators of the teaching and authors of works ; cf. how- 
ever Buniouf, Introduction ^ Thistoire du buddhisme Indian, p. 567. a 
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the history of the excellent law exists and no 
thoronglily pure design are evident. But if one asks for the works of 
their teachers, these are the Bharata with more than looooo slokas, 
Ramayana consisting of 100,000 slokas, the iB Puranas in more than 
19O5OOO slokas, the poetry Raghuvaiyisa in 86,000 slokas, etc. liere are 
only explained the histories of the things which refer to the teaching 
of the Teacher. 


The Ramayana of Valmiki mentions two KosalaS 

The country of Ko^^ala or modern Oudli is well-known to historians. 
Irr the Raghuvarp>§a of Kalidasa it has been described as Uttara-Komla. 
In canto 6^ the 71st sloka runs as follows : — 

, Again in the gth canto, si. i we have 



^ %ci: w 


The very word Urtara Kosala suggests the existence of another 
Koisala towards the southern side of India. We do hear of a country or 
kingdom by the name of Daksina Kosala or Maha Kosala. This kingdom 
has been recorded simply as Kosala in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudra Gupta amongst the kingdoms of Daksinapatha. I quote 
below a line from the original text : — 



Samudra Gupta subdued the Kosala country of king Mahendra.'^ 

From the above it is evident that the Maha Kosala or Daksiria Kosala . 
country was known as only without any particular attribute of 

*Maha' or 'Daksina.' This is also supported by several copper-plate 
grants of the kings of Kosala. 


I Nothing is known about this king. In a few coins of Kumara- 
gupta (Allan, pp. 6t'62^ no. 190-9) is found inscribed on 
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The earliest grant is that of Mahasiva Tlvaradeva^ the siipreme 
Lord of (the country of) Kosala, The charters of this king are in the 
box-headed characters and they were issued from Srlpiira, modern 
Sirpur, Oil the bank of the Mahanadi, 37 miles north east of Raipur, 
the Hd. qrs. of the Chhattisgarh Division in C»P. 

Line 19 of the Baloda plates of Tlvaradeva reads : — 

While the seal of the same king bears the following Hoka : — 

(Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions/ p. 294.) 

[This sea! is circular and has a figure of Garuda, facing full-front, 
depicted with the head of a man and the body of a bird, with his 
wings expanded, with apparently human arms hanging down between 
the wings and the feet, and with a serpent with expanded hood, stand- 
ing up in front of and over each shoulder ; on the proper right of this, 
a cakra or discus, the emblem of Visnu and on the proper left, a 
Sankha or conch-shell ; in the lower part a floral device,” Below is 
the above quoted legend in two lines.] 

The date of Tivaradeva is roughly about A. D. 800, although 
according to some historians, the age of the box-headed characters 
falls between 5th and 6th. centuries A. D. 

The first 10 slokas of the Sarakho copper-plate inscription^ of the 
Haihaya prince Ratnadeva II of Ratnapiira, dated Cedi era 880, are 
found reproduced in the Amoda copper-plate charters, dated Cedi years 
900 and 90s (Two Copper-plate Charters of the Haihaya king Prthvldeva 
11 of the Cedi years 900 and 905 — L H. Q., vol. I, no. 3). In the 
loth sloka, king Ratnadeva II has been described as the '^ornament 
of the entire Kosala kingdomr The sloka is as follows : — 

From the time of Samudragiipta down to the nth century A. D. 


one side, and on some coins of the same king 

(Ibid., pp. 73-74, no. 219-25), is inscribed. Do these refer to the 

I These plates are in possession of the Chatisgarh Ganarava— 
Pracarak Mandali, Bilaspur^. C.R Hitavad (Nagpur) April i, 1936. p, 3. 
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the kingdom with its capitals and xm wasi called 

We have got enough inscriptional evidence to prove this. 

In the Ramayana of Valmiki we find that Dasaratha invites one 
Bhanumat who is stated zs ike king 0/ Kosala to join his sacrifice. 
This Bhanumat was, I believe, the lord of Daksina Kosala or Maha 
Kosala. 

KlwiT?' I ^ 11 

Ramayana, I, 13, v.s. 23, 26. 

"You must also bring Dasaratha’s friend Rompada, the king of Ahga. 
You yourself invite Bhanumat, the king of and the learned and 

valiant king of Magadha.” 

The RamSyana of Valmiki mentions two Komlas, the Uttara Kosala 
or Oudh^ and the Daksina Kosala or modern Chattisgarh. 

Now a few words about the use of the name Southern KoSala. 
The Kosala country of Tlvardeva is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as 
Southern Kosala^ (Beal’s Life of HiuenTsang, book IV, pp. 134-35). 

During his visit a Ksatriya king was reigning there. Hiuen Tsang 
does not give us the name of , the king nor of the then capital of 
“Southern Kosala”. We are therefore unable to say whether the capital 
was Sripura (modern Sirpur in the Raipur Dist, C. P.) or Bhadravatt 
(modern Bhandak in the Chanda Dist., C P.). We are further told that 
in the 2nd century A. D, king Sadvaha (So-to-po-ho) the Lord of 
Southern Kosala, excavated for Nagarjuna a rock-temple. This cave- 
dwelling was hewn in a mountain called “Po-lo-mo lo-ki-li” i. e. 


r sTm ifei; 5i5trrfr i 

gr i€l wi ii^ii 

Ramayanna, I, 5i vs. s, 6. 

2 Hiuen Tsang says : — Going north-west from this (Kalinga) 
about 1800 li we came to Southern Kosala. The king is of the Ksattriya 
caste. He deeply reverences the law of Buddha, and is well affected 
towards learning and the arts. There are 100 Saiigharamas here, 
and 10,000 priests. There are a great number of heretics who live 
intermixed with the population, and also Deva temples. Not far to 
the south is an old Saiigharama. By the side of it is a stupa built 
by Asoka Raj. In old days Tathagata exhibited great spiritual 
changes in this place and over came the heretics. 
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Bhramaragiri, the mountain of the Black bee (Diirga\ Hiiien Tsang 
says : — Afterwards Nagarjuna Bodhisattva dwelt here (old saugharama 
by the side of which was a sMpa built by Asoka). At that time 
the king of the country was named Sadvaha^ {Bo-topd-ho) he highly 
esteemed Nagarjuna, and abundantly supplied all his wants. 

At this time Deva Bodhisattva came from the country of Simhala 
to seek to discuss on some (religious) questioiisS. Coming to the door 
he requested permission to pass through. The gate-keeper announced 
him 3 on this Nagarjuna recognised the man and filled a dish with 
water and told a disciple to show it to him. 

Deva seeing the water, without speaking, cast a needle into it. 
The disciple then brought it back. 

Nagarjuna having seen it was full of joy and said : “This water so 
bright and full is the symbol of my character (qualities). That man 
who has come and thrown a needle into it has done so to show that 
he can investigate these to the bottom. If such be the maiij I can 
discuss with him on the dark and mysterious doctrines of religion, 
and he may hand down the light (lamp).^^ He immediately caused 
him to be brought in, and having seated him, they entered on mutual 
conversation, as pleasant and agreeable as the fish finds the water 
to be. 

Then Nagarjuna said, “I am now old and worn out ; does the pure 
shining orb of wisdom reside with you” (i. e. are you able to succeed 
me as a teacher) ? 

Deva, rising and reverently bowing at the feet of Nagarjuna, said, 
Although your servant is of small ability yet he will venture to hand 
down 3^our loving instructions.” 

During the 7th. century A. D. the country of ‘Southern Kosala’ 
boasted of possessing learned Brahmanas : — 

In this country there was a Brahmana who was skilled in explaining 


I Who this king was is not certain. He is said to have reigned 
over Sking-tu^ which may simply mean India. He was siirnamed 
S /rI~:yen-^o-h’a {Slndlmka Was he a Pallava f and was Alamana 

where Nagarjuna knew him, the same as ‘‘Aramana' or the Coromandel 
Coast, between Cola and Kalinga ^ that as it may, we know 
that Nag?lrjuna was so closely acquainted with the king that he sent 
him a friendly letter exhorting him= 40 ' morality of life and religious 
conduct Beahs Life of H* Intro.^ pp. xx, xxi* - 
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the treatise called ‘hi-min/ the Master of the Law remained here 
a month and some day, and read (with Tsah-liang-hm. 

Whether the country of dSrJi/w/ia is mentioned in the Buddhist litera- 
ture of the time, simply as ‘Kosala’ or ‘Southern or Maha Kosala’ is not 
properly known. 

The Gunji Buddhist Inscription' gives us the name of a king named 
Kumara Vasanta. Gunji is in the Sakfi Feudatory State which may be 
called the very heart of Chattisgarh. The record is assigned by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar to the first century A.D. It- is not known whether 
this inscription contains the name of the country or kingdom over 
which king Kumara Vasanta ruled. 

L. P. Pandeya Sarma 


I Gunji is 14 miles from Sakti, the Head qrs. of a Feudatory state 
of the same name, on the B. N. Ry. Near this village is a .spring 
known as '‘Damau Dahra” and on a rock there this inscription in 
Bralimi characters has been incised. It consists of two parts, the first of 
which begins with salutation to Bhagavata, and is dated the 15th 
day of the 4th fortnight of Hemanta in the 5th regnal year of a king 
named Sri Kumara Vasanta,and contains the words Bhagavato Usubha- 
tiihiy the name of a thera Godacha and the, name Vasithiputa, 

The 3 nd part of the inscription is dated ori the second day of the 
6th fortnight of GrVima in the 8th year of Kumara Vasanta’s reign, 
Cousen’s Progress Report, , 1904, p. 54 and ‘Inscriptions in C. P. 
and Berar’ by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, p. 168. 


The Kalinga Edict 

The First Separate Edict of Dhauli 
(Also known as the Kalinga Provincials’ Edict) 

Of the two separate edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada^ it was called 
No, I by Prinsep {JASB,y VII, 438), though Cunningham pointed 
out later on, after discussing the manner in which they had been 
engraved {Cor. Ins, Ind.^, I, p. 3 o), that it should properly be designa- 
ted as the edict No. II. All scholars, including Cunningham himself, 
except Kern (who adopted the suggestion of Cunningham) and 
V. A. Smith, thought it desirable not to disturb the arrangement 
of Prinsep, and we, on our part, consider him perfectly justified in 
calling this edict No. I for other reasons that we shall point out 
towards the end of this discussion. 

This inscription was first discovered by Kittoe in 1837, and was 
first published by Prinsep in 1838 {JASB.y VII, 437-445). It was re- 
edited by Burnouf ( Lotus de la Bonne Loh pp. 67iff. ), by 
Cunningham in 1877 {Cor. Ins, Ind,^ I), by Kern in i88o \JRAS, 
(/V.^*.), XII, 379ff. ] and also in Jaarh, der Zufd. Buddlu^ loi 
ff.), by Biililer in 1887 {ZDMG., 41, pp. iff., also in English 
in Amaravatij 114 ff*.). It was revised by Senart {Ins. de Piyadash 
II, I05fr.). Of the most recent editions we have a transcript in 
Bhandarkar’s Inscriptions of Asoka^ part 11 , pp. 82-88, and transla- 
tions and notes in his Asoka^ pp. 323-25 ; translations and notes in 
glossary, in the two volumes of A. C. Woolner’s Asoka Inscriptions 
and Glossary. Then comes the most important edition of the Corpus 
by Hultzsch. 

In dealing with this edict Vve shall begin with that portion of it 
which contains the real teaching of the sermon. Asoka begins thus 

Dekhata hi tupke etam suvihita pi niti (Dh., I, 7*8 ; also Secs. I and 
J of Hultzsch^s Corpus). 

Hultzsch has concluded the sentence in pi, taking niti with the 
next sentence, but other scholars like Prinsep and Burnouf (Cunning- 
ham’s Corpus^ p, 127), Senart {Ind. Ant.^ 1890, p. 84), Buhler {ZDMG.^ 
4i> p. 3), Kern (while taking niti in the sense of khnti^ began 
the next sentence with [vide (iV. S.), XIIj p. 386], A. C, 

Woolner {Asoka^ Part I, p. 33), Bhandarkar {Inscriptions of Asoka^ 

^ ' I. March? 1927 ,.ovA': ’■ Ti 
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Part II, p. 83, and A$oka, p. 323), V. A. Smith {Asoka, p. 195), have 
ended the sentence with nitL With niti closely following suvihita, 
it is more proper to take the latter as an adjective of mti in 
the feminine gender than of tuphe in the plural number. At 
Jaiigada the corresponding sentence is read ds Dak hatha ht iiuphe) 
hissuvitU pL The two letters, which have been read as iuphe^ are 
so indistinct in the impression supplied in Plultzsch^s Corpus^ and also 
in the cast of the edict in the Indian Museum, that we entertain 
doubt as to the correct reading of the \vord. Senart is for niti^ and 
has concluded that this word lias been carelessly omitted making 
the text somewhat unintelligible {Ind, Ani,y 1890, p. 88, n. 8, 
and p, 95, n. 32). But in order to establish a complete harmony 
between the versions,^’ we find that the word tuphe is not 
an absolute necessity in this sentence, for, with dakhatha taken in 
the imperative mood, the subject may remain understood without 
going against the rules of grammar. The most important word is 
nitiy and we ought to see if it can be substituted in the place of tuphe. 
Ttiphe coming after hi in the Dhauli text naturally suggests itself 
in this place, but we find that the text at Jaugada is very condensed 
here, and though eiam may be omitted for the sake of contraction, 
it does not seem possible that the word niti should be left out making 
the sense incomplete thereby. We, therefore, suggest the substitution 
of niti in the place of tuphe^ to make the sentence complete in every 
respect. In the impression and cast, we find only the traces of two 
upward strokes, but the;^three letters ta^ pha, and na have all of them 
upward strokes, so niti here is not an absolute impossibility. Cun- 
ningham read me [Corpus y p. 90) in 1877, and was followed by 
Kern in 1880, who, while adopting the reading of as before, 
suggested tuphe in the bracket, and in the Sanskrit rendering of the 
text he substituted yupam thereby manifesting his preference for tuphe 
[/iSJS. (iV*. 5 .), XLI, pp. 386, 388). This was the first suggestion 
of tuphe in the text, which was afterwards adopted by Senart and 
other scholars. This being the history of the introduction of Uiphe, 
we find that it was a guess work, and so may reasonably suspect its 
correctness. We, therefore, assume that whatever word might have 
been written here, it must have been either niti or some other synonym 
of that word, for nowhere at Jaugada we have found the text in 
disagreement with that of Dhauli, at least in sense tho^ 
use of identical words. Moreover, if, we take with the next sen- 
tence, there must be some word at Jaugada in the corresponding 
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seiiteiice to express the sen^ by niti at DhaiiH. But by 

comparing the two texts we cannot spare a single word for this purpose, 
Baktika ■ W not ^ ^ substitute for niti^ iox these two words are wdde 
apart in sense ; besides, it lias been used at Jaiigada at the beginning 
of the next sentence for the sake of agreement between the two texts, 
as we shall point out presently. We, thus, conclude that niti should 
£0 with: suvikita at Dhauli, and Uiphe must be replaced by a word 
of identical sense at Jaugada^ as is unavoidably necessary for the 
sake of agreement, , ' / 

Hiiltzsch has taken suvihita in the sense of well provided for ’’ 
or prosperous circumstances {Corpus^ p. 47, 11. 6 ; p. 95, n. ii; 
p. 1 14, n. 4), and niti in the sense of danda-niti as pointed out by 
Liiders {SPA JF., 1914, 859), We maintain that the general sense 
of the edict is against the adoption of these kinds. 

Administration of justice and “prosperous circumstances’’ are 
too gross in this edict which aims only at moral purification. So, the 
sense of well defined ” (Senart), or “ well established ” (Smith), 
“well laid down (Bhandarkar), for smihita^ and “moral duties” 
(Senart), or maxim of conduct ” (Bhandarkar), for niti, appears to 
be the correct interpretations. The sentence, as modified in these 
ways^ means — 

At Dhauli — “ See to this then, the maxim of conduct also is well 
laid down ” (Bhandarkar). 

At Jaugada— “See to this maxim of conduct which is also well 
laid down.’^ 

What follows is the explanation of this mvihita niti. 

The next sentence : — • 

Jyam eka-pulise pi athi ye bamdhanam m palikilesam va papunati. 
(Dll. Sep., I, 8), 

Bahukathi {or aihi — Biihler) ye eti eka-munise bamdhanam palikilesam 
pi {or hi — Biihler) papunUti, (Jau. Sep., 4). 

Now, these bamdhanam and palikilesam have been invariably taken 
by all scholars in the sense of imppsonment, harsh treatment 
or torture, etc. It is now our first concern to see in what sense 
these words have been used here. In doing so, let us turn to 
the context in order to ascertain the real significance of the sermon 
contained in this edict. In previous sentences Asoka says that he 
desires the happiness and prosperity, of all men both in this world 
and in the next, , and he calls ujpbn his oifficers to grasp this tr^ 
to its fuhest Ke^then^ speaks about the fdti or moral oondwt 
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that must be observed for this purpose, and introduces the real sermon 
beginning with the sentence under review here. Under these cir- 
cumstances we cannot take niti in the sense of ''principle of govern^ 
ment’^ and bamdhctnam and paUkilesai)% must not be confused with 
'' ordinary imprisonment or torture”. The following considerations 
also support this view. We find that the sermon contained in this 
edict was intended for recitations on Tisya days and on other suitable 
occasions. We also find from the Pillar Edict V that these Tisya 
days, like many others named therein, w^ere held by Asoka specially 
auspicious, and so the torture of animals of various kinds was prohibit- 
ed on these days. Therefore, it can be assumed that the sermon 
that was intended for recitations on such occasions must have some- 
thing spiritual (rather of morality) in it, for it is beyond conception 
that the subject of imprisonment and torture of criminals should form 
the basis of a sermon that was considered fit for recitations in solemn 
festivities. We are, moreover, confirmed in this our belief when we find 
that the edict deals wuth subjects like envy, cruelty and idleness, the 
vices that obstruct spiritual insight. We also cannot but consider the 
question of administrative wisdom here. The king may be very kindly 
disposed, and he may feel for every criminal, but it does not behove 
him to proclaim by edicts through officials and by enforcing recitations 
on solemn occasions that certain criminals should be differently dealt 
with. For, however pious the intention may be, such acts must en- 
courage the evil-doers and bring about that relaxation of law which 
can on no account be conducive to good government. Officers^ may 
be secretly instructed to act kindly to criminals, but a general pro- 
clamation of this nature undermines the primary object of law. It 
is not at all possible that Asoka committed such a blunder. We 
shall see presently that we are right in taking this view and that the 
text of the edict itself contains explanations of bamdhanam and 
palikiksam in perfectly clear terms. Suffice it to say at this stage that 
bamdkaumn and palikilesam have been used, not in the sense of impri- 
sonment and torture of criminals, but figuratively in the sense of the 
bondage of the w^orld and sufferings that result from evil passions and 
bad habits. This passage has been translated by Hultzsch in the 
following manner: — * 

(i) It happens in the administration (of justice) that a single person 
suffers either imprisonment or harsh treatment (Hultz., Ins, of 
Asoka^ p. 96). Here Hlz. has beghn tlais sentence with the last word 
mft of the previous one and made it a oompouad with if am forming 
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■ nitty am {nityUm) ^ io; ■ the locative . case.. He also considers hahuka , a ' 
substitute of- this word ill' tb Jaugada version 96 riD i)V 

Nowv tlioiigh we have elsewhere in this edict nitty am Dhauli (I 
12) for niti iyam of Jaugada, ( 1 . 6), yet we cannot agree to believe that. in 
the sentence under review here nitiyam is a correct reading. In all the 
impressions of this edict that we have consulted^ and also in the cast of 
the edict in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, we find clear traces of four 
letters, and the traces of the third vowel are distinctly visible. 

Hence the correct reading should be niti iyam^ but not 
nitiyam. But we have pointed out that in this edict nitiyam of 
Dhauli has been split up into There can be 

no objection to this sort of change there. AHti and its adjective iyam 
when compounded form and in Asokan epigraphy may 

be written as nitiyam. The very fact that ?iitiyam can be split up 
into ;?/// and shows that is an independent word, and so it 
cannot be regarded as a case-ending even in the form nitiyam whose 
further contraction to nityam is therefore inadmissible. So, in the 
sentence under review here, when we have niti iyam clearly in the 
text, we cannot contract them to nityam m order to come down to 
mVyam for forming a locative case. Hence the translation the 
administration of justice’^ offered by Hultzsch is not unquestionable. He 
perhaps worked on the suggestions advanced By Senart(Im/. Ant,^ 1890, 
p. 90, n. 6), But we find there that the French savant was in utmost 
difficulty with the explanation of nitiyam, and without suspecting for a 
moment that there may be a spiritual significance he very creditably 
attempted a solution of the problem by philological discussion and 
pointing out possible errors in epigraphy. But more of this hereafter. 

Having thus separated niti and iyam, we believe that the sentence 
begins with iyam. The translation we offer is this : — 

There is such and such an individual (adopted from the rendering 
of Senart) who is bound in worldly ties, or who gets sufferings (due 
to bad passions and habits). 

Now about the interpretation of the word bahuka. The peculiar cons- 
truction of the sentence should be observed in this .connection. Iya 7 n 
ekapulise pi athi ye iy. such-dind person who etc.) is 

found in the Dhauli version, .The wording here clearly signifies that a 
solitary person is not meant, but m^ny "of a class of individuals who 
suffer in this way. Now,, lool? , at the. Jaugada text. It bahuka 


athiye eti eka-munise e]tc,”, whiph sho«n t>e rendered ; as 

' ' ,a:,oeKQn' 


class of individuals like, .such, and' such, _ . 


■ iS?-. ifcati 


to 
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Bakuka is thus an absolute necessity at Jaugada in order to bring 
out the sense of the corresponding sentence at Dhauli* We rather 
think that by the use of bahuka at Jaugada the sense of the corres- 
ponding sentence of Dhauli has been clearly brought forth. 
Readers will find that the Jaugada sentences are in many cases explana- 
tory of the Dhauli versions. Thus bahuka has been used for a class 
of persons^ and hence the verb is athi in the singular. At 
Dhauli we have two finite verbs, a^hz and papunati^ but at Jaugada 
we have three, athi^ and papunati» It should also be observed 
that both bamdkanam palikilesam are objects of papmzatzdX Dhauli, 
and hence we have two conjunctions va after each of the words. But at 
Jaugada, hamdbanam is the object of eli^ and palikilesam is the object 
of paptznaih and hence only one conjunction pi (in the sense of ‘also’) has 
been used. The two texts are thus in complete agreement here and 
even elsewhere where different words sometimes have been used 
in these two texts. We find that they aim at the same signification 
without imparing the agreement in the least. 

If we take bahuka as an adverb in the sense of frequently, then 
we must have the nominative of athi understood in this sentence, a 
construction which is far from satisfactory. But the situation improves 
if we take bahuka as a substantive in a collective sense. The word 
bahuka has been used as a substantive in the R. E. XII (Hlz., Corpus, 
p. 22, n. 2). Then again we take the word j/e. At Dhauli it has 
eka-puUse for its antecedent. But without an antencedent at Jaugada 
(if we take bahuka as an adverb), the significance of cannot be under- 
stood. So the construction fails. 

Then we come to the next sentence: — 

Akasm% tena bamdhanamtika amne ca — hu jane daviye dukh^vati, 

(Dh, 9). 

Akasma tena barndhanamtika . . . 
ca vage hahuke vedayati (Jau., 4-5) 

We find that scholars are not in agreement in the translations 
that they have offered of this sentence, 

Hultzsch;has rendered it as follows: — 

this case (an order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) 
by him accidentally, while (many) other people continue to suffer^’. 

Here we find that bamdhnanamtika has been taken in the sense 
o' ^ending imprisonment/ and akasmw in the sense of ‘accidentally’, but 
no satisfactory explanation was given about the use of the word 
Um^ though the interpreter admits (p. 96, n. 4) that the proper form 
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would have been in support of the translation offered by him. 
Though in Pali, tena may sometimes be used for tasa, yet in a sentence 
like the one we are dealing with such use is ungrammatical. 

Biihler has offered the following translation; — 

Then that trouble, which ends with imprisonment, falls upon 
him without any cause, and the other multitude is deeply sorry for 
him’* (Amaravati, p, 129), 

Here m bamdhanamtika the scholar has adopted the sense of ‘'result- 
ing in imprisonment/^ an idea which is just the opposite of what has 
been adopted by Hultzsch and Senart. 

Now, let us see what Senart has done. He rendered it as follows : — 

•^Be ye there to put an end to an imprisonment, if it hath been 
ordered for no sufficient cause. Again, there are many people who 
suffer” 1890, pp. 95-96). 

We can mark the idea of ending imprisonment in this translation, 
but we cannot understand how can instrumental tena refer to an 
officer who is not even mentioned in the previous sentence. Besides, 
there are guesses in this translation. 

V. A. Smith adopts the following translation:— 

‘'When the result is his imprisonment without due cause, many 
other people are deeply grieved” {Asoka,:^. 

Here bamdhanamtika has been taken, as by Buhler, in the sense 
of Resulting in imprisonment*. Tena pei'haps been rendered by 
‘diis**, the exact word for tasa, which is unjustifiable. 

Bhandarkar has mainly followed Smith. “There it causelessly leads 
to imprisonment or death. Many other people again are intensely 
tortured” {Asoka^ p. 323). The sense of tena is not found in this 
translation, but the idea of death is a new introduction. The scholar 
has, however, admitted the difficulty of the passage (p, 325, n. 1). 

We have now seen how scholars differ from one another. Let us 
now offer our own : — 

“When this bond of wordly attachment is cut asunder by him all 
. on a sudden, his relatives, who are many, are deeply grieved*’ — (on the 
basis of the mixed readings of Dhauli and Jaugada). The meaning is 
quite clear. When a person manifests extreme religious zeal by forsak- 
ing his family and turning a repluse, his relatives suffer in conse- 
quence. Buddha himself was a sinner in this respect. Mahavira 
followed also the same path. The Ajivikas are mentioned in the edicts, 
and, they were a class of recluses of this nature. The Buddhist 
monks were recruited on the same principle, which at a time, was 
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followed with so much zeal that -Dr^. Kern observes— “Those \\dio ar^ 
wise abandon their children. A man who leaves his poor wife, the 
mother of his child/ iiT order to become a monk, and obstinately 
refuses to take care of her and the child, is held up to the admiration 
of the world as having done something very grand^^ {Manual of Indian 
Buddhisnii p. 69), The reference is to be found in the Therigatha/ 
vs. 301-3. What Asoka means in this sentence under review is that 
he disapproves the conduct of such persons, fcr this reason that the 
action of one man brings sufferings to many. 

An objector will perhaps say that Asoka was a Buddhist,^ so it can 
not be said that he should dissuade persons to become monks in this 
way. 

Here we have tskm akasma ixi its ordinary sense ‘ suddenly.^ 
Then about tena. We have eka-pullse or oka~mumse in tho previous 
sentence. The text naturally shows that this must have eka- 
pulise for its antecedent. So, the ending oi ba^iidhanam iixxxst 
been done by this eka-pulise* To think of the officer of the state in 
this connection is unwarranted by the text as it stands^ for we have 
eka-ntunise (such a person) at Jaugada used as a synonym of ekaptdise, 
and hence we need not stick to the sense, ^officers of the king’. Then 
about bamdhanamtika. We prefer the sense of ‘ending bamdhanam.^ 
Here that this bamdhanam is not imprisonment in the prison of the 
king is quite evident by the use of the word te^ia before it. A culprit 
putting an end to his imprisonment suddenly, is naturally suggestive of 
his escape from prison by stealth, but since this is not a happy idea, 
attempts have been made to twist the meaning for the sake of an accept- 
able rendering. ^‘(An order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) 
by hiiff^ requires the introduction of many new elements mentioned 
in the translation, and when this is done accidentally, we must say 
that much has been made of a rare occurrence by noticing the incident 
in the edict in this manner. And when after saying that “maiiy 
other people continue to suffer ” the king is supposed to have said in 
the next sentence — “In this case you must strive to deal (with all 
of them) impartially,” we must admit that we have reached a deadlock. 
Does it mean that the officers’ were instructed to release all the prisoners 
because one person happened to be released accidentally ? The idea 
of impartial dealing in a case like this requires such a proposition, 


\ We shall discuss later on whether Asoka embi'aced Buddhism 
or not. 
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but that cannot be the intention of the king, unless he is desirous 
of putting an end to all sorts of innprisonments in his dominion. We 
refrain from dealing with other translations quoted above by simply 
remarking that if the idea of imprisonment is adopted, there will be 
po end of difficulties to express the sense of the text. We simply 
note here that this bamdhanamtika is intimately connected with 
palibodha of a subsequent sentence. The sense will be quite clear 
when we come up to that text. 

What is this bamdkanani then ? In religious literature of India this 
word has been extensively used in the spiritual sense and very rarely 
in the sense of imprisonment in the prison of a king. ^ As the edicts 
are mostly on religious subjects, it is quite appropriate to take 
bamdhanam in the spiritual sense only. 

We find that in the translation offered by Prinsep, he hinted at 
the idea of “bondage and misery of sin*^ {JASB,i 1838, p. 443), which, 
if properly developed by subsequent scholars, would have rendered 
the edict more intelligible by this time. But such a valuable sugges- 
tion was rejected, and difficulties began to multiply. We should also 
touch upon the word vage of the Jaugada text. Any dictionary will 
show that vage and jane are synonymous terms, and that vage conveys 
the idea of a multitude of similar things (both animate and inanimate) 
having some sort of family likeness in certain characteristics. It is, 
therefore, quite reasonable to interpret the word here in the sense of 
persons bearing family relationship, for when a man leaves off his 
home and becomes a recluse, it is chiefly his own relatives 
who suffer from his act. Vage of Jaugada is, therefore, explanatory of 
jani-oi Dhauli. The DhauH version has — jane daviye dukhiyati' 
while at Jaugada we have — '•H^age bahuke vedayati!^ Here - hu 
jane of Dhauli is the counterpart of vage bahuke of Jaugada, and 
vedayati imd. dukhiyaii are synonymous. So, the two texts are in 
complete agreement ; 

It may not be out of place here to note that his injunction against 
the leaving of home for religious life appears to have been directed 
against Buddhism, which is after all a monastic institution.' ' The 


.1 5g.-Veda, . 7-S9-I2,, 8-67-18 ; Yayur.,:, V., 3 t6o, . ,29-i5>Vi2-64.; 
Athan V.,TO-s-44, ig-s 6-^.2;- Samkhya^ '3-24, 6-15 ; Yoga, 2-24. ; :Ka|lia , 
U., 2-3,; 6-15; Muiid..Up., 2-2-8, 3-2*a;' ,Saipyutta.N.,J,:pp.: ,24,. 35; 
Majjk.' N*.,* n,,:.44; Sutta N>, wv;^S32^::.948,; N.7I, •226,.' 2455 Yin. 
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Church, as it was formed, worked on this principle and both th^ 
young and the old were admitted into the Saipglia* 

In the Hindu Sastras, on the other hand, ‘^retirement from the 
world is enjoined upon every Aryan when once hts duties to society 
are fulfilled. It comes at the end of a man's career.” After passing 
through the earlier three stages, one should become a towards 

the close of his life, this is the Dharma common to all i\ryan, as 
prescribed in the Brahmanicai works. In the Manu of the 

four stages, the Garhastha stage or the life of a householder is spoken 
of as the best stage (6-89), A good householder given up to liberality 
is even a boon to be asked of gods {Rgvedat 6-53-2). In the 
last verse (8-15-1) of the Ckandogy a Upamsadythe whole teaching 
of the book seems to have been summed up in the description of the 
ideal life that a* man should live in this world. ^‘One should learn 
the Vedas in the family of his teachers, and making presents to his 
Guru according to law, and doing his works fully, one should return 
home and enter into household life. In a sacred spot he should recite 
the holy scriptures and perform good deeds concentrating all his senses 
on the Supreme Self ...... He verily thus passing his life attains 

on death the world of Brahman and never returns therefrom ” In 
the Taii^irij/a Upanzsad (i-ii) the Guru advises his disciple to enter 
into householder's life and beget children, and says — ‘‘This is the 
injunction, this is the advice, this is the sense of the V edas, this is the 
Scripture.” The Hindu religion and society were founded entirely 
on this principle. Even in the description of the hermitage of the 
Bsis, we find that they lived with wives and children, and the bevSt 
of them, like Ka§yapa (the father of the gods and demons), Vasistha 
(the best of the sages), and almost all the gods had wives and children. 
Even the best of the devotees, like Prahlada and Dhruva^ entered into 
household life after attaining success with their one* minded devotion. 
Even those who retired to the fourth stage of yaii had to go there 
their wives. The subject has been elaborately discussed by Prof. 
Sukumar Dutt in Chap. II of his Early Buddhist Monachism. 

When Asoka has made an injunction on this point, it seems it was 
the tendency of the time to leave home for religious life. This must have 
been the effect of a new light that ffashed before the eyes of the people 
accustomed to the orthodox view narrated above. As Buddhism 
was at that time growing to be a powerful religion which gave the 
Samgha an equal status with the founder of the sect and with Dharma, 
enjoining upon every Buddhist to pay obedience to all the three in 
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the same fornmla, and as we know this new doetrioe was acclaimed 
by the rich and the poor, the Brahmin and the slaves^ it is quite 
natural to suppose that the injunction of Asoka was principally directed 
against the Buddhists* For, though we hear of the Ajivikas, and of 
persons like Buddha and Mahavira leaving home for religious life 
in the pre-Asokan period, such limited egress never put the society 
into convulsion that could necessitate such an injunction. Even in 
the West we find people joining the Young Me iVs Christian Association, 
the Oxford Mission, and the Church, but the society is strong and 
liberal enough to overlook such secession from family^ in considera- 
tion of the benefits these organisations bring to the society, and also 
in view of the limited number of persons that follow this mode of 
life. Condition was somewhat of this nature in the pre-Buddhistic 
period, the society in general being formed on the principle of looking 
upon householder's life, as we have pointed out before, as the best 
of Airamas. Then came Buddhism. It removed many disqualifi- 
cations under which the people were placed in social and religious 
matters, with the result that they must have^ in great numbers, flocked 
within the fold of the Buddhist Samgba. The sufferings of the 
relatives must have attracted the notice of the king, who then made 
this injunction for the protection of the society. It should also 
be observed that the teaching of Asoka is non-monastic, for, he 
never calls upon the people to forsake home. His Dharma was 
obedience to father, mother, teachers and elders, iDroper treat- 
ment of friends, relatives, slaves and servants, etc., mainly meant 
for the householders. Instead of being frightened at this idea, we 
rather find here materials for careful consideration. 

The next sentence : — Tata ickhitavife tuphehi kimti majham paii- 
padayema iu In this sentence the word majham requires explanation. 
We find in the translation offered by Prinsep that he rightly derived 
this word from madhyam and Kern also took it in the same way 
\J.R.AS, {KS.), XII, p. 388] but later on it was cosidered a **secon* 
dary base formed upon the analogy of the oblique case majjhaj 
Senart, Biihler Hultzsch, Smith have adopted this theory, but in the 
recent publication of Bhandarkar (vide his Ahoka^ pp. 323-4), he has 
gone back to the original idea of madhyam and we are of opinion that 
he has done this correctly. ■ He has rendered the passage thus — 
“Consequently you should desire, what ? to follow the middle path/^ 
But we are doubtful whether he could grasp the true significance of 
this middle path. We "have seen in . the ' previous sentence that -the 
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king says that great sufferings ' overtake the relatives of him who in 
extreme religious zeal forsakes his famil)^ Now, in the sentence 
under review he advises his officers to point out the middle path. 
The idea of a middle path brings in the idea of a path which is inter- 
mediate between the two extremes. In the previous sentence we 
have one of the two extreme cases, i.e., the manifestation of extreme 
religious zeal. So, the question which naturall}^ arises in the mind 
is — what is the other extreme about which the king speaks here ? 
The answer is contained in the next few sentences of the edict, a 
brief summary of which given here will help our readers to follow the 
arguments advanced in the edict in this respect. After having found 
fault with the manifestation of extreme zeal on one hand, he says 
that it is also not proper that people will suffer from the effects of 
envy, cruelty and idleness, on the other. Try to subdue these evil 
tendencies, not by spasmodic efforts, but by gradual exertions. So, 
do not . be over-zealous in religious matters, and at the same time you 
should not also fall an easy prey to evil tendencies, but take to the 
path of gradual development, or in other words steer clear of the two 
extremes and follow tlie middle course/^ This is the gist of 
what. Asoka says in the next few sentences, as we shall presently 
see. - , " ’ 

The next sentence runs thus :'r-‘ 

Imehi dm jltehi no sampaUpajatidsTiya asulopena niijmliyena 
tulamya amvThtiya dAasiycna kilamaihena^ 

Here the renderings of the first part of the sentence such as— "‘With 
certain (narrated below) natural dispositions, success is impossible’* 
(V.A. Smith’s Asoka^ p. 195), “.No one can act in a seemly manner 
etc,,” (Bhandarkar, Asoha^ p. 324), “There are certain dispositions with 
which yet will not succeed^’ (Senart, Ant., 1890, p, 96), and 
“One fails to act (thus) on account of the following dispositions’* (Hlz.) 
are almost similar, The idea of success seems to be the true sense 
here, and we think that it has been used with reference tq the thought 
contained .in the previous sentenoe,. “Do not be over-zealous in 
religious matters, for even if you be, you will not be able to attain 
success with the following' dispositions (unless they are completely 
subdued).” This Is the connecting link. 

Now, we come to the interpretations of certain words the sense 
of, which. ha$ been, it seems, misunderstood.: 'hMya means *envy* as 
has been\figh|!y intei-preted. But what^ about ? ft has been 

taken as a substantive to mean.' “practice of -destroying Kfe^' (Frinsep)? 
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^Hvant of perseverance” (Bahler)^ “le retranchement de la vie’^ (Buriiouf), 
'Hihuroshd^ (Kern), readiness to be discouraged ” (Senart), anger 
(Hlz), lack of perseverance’^ (Smith,) '‘want of perseverance” (Bhan- 
darkar). The word has been derived by Senart in the following 
manner. ord^ means interruption,’ ‘giving up;’ asulapa 

can, therefore, be translated as ^precipitate giving up,’ and, consequently 
‘readiness to be discouraged.’ The explanations ‘lack of perseverance/, 
‘want of perseverance’, etc. are based upon this derivation. But what 
we. say in this connection is that the word is not a substantive at all, 
It is an adjective qualifying the previous word zsaj^a. We also stick 
to the derivation advanced by Senart, with this difference that the word 
means ‘precipitate giving up’ and nothing more, so it seems that that 
great scholar has gone a step too further by deducing therefrom the 
sense of ‘readiness to be discouraged’. Now, let us see what is- meant 
by precipitate giving up of enyy. The first sutra of the Samkhya 
philosophy is this — “Permanent prevention of the threefold pains is 
the supreme purpose of life.” And why is this permanent prevention 
spoken of? The commentator says— “If it be urged that cessation 
of these pains will take place of itself, seeing that pleasures and pains 
will last for only two moments, so the author adds atyanta\ for cessa- 
ation of particular pains only is not intended, but also of all future 
experiences of painful kind.” (Allahabad edition, p. 13). So, we sec 
that the ‘precipitate giving up of envy’ cannot ensure spiritual advance- 
ment, for, unless that evil tendency is completely destroyed, it may 
re-appear in the next moment, though for the time being it may be 
kept under control by sudden exertions. This is the sense which 
is expressed by isTiya asulopena. 

Again, niihuliyena has been rightly taken by scholars in the sense 
of harshness or cruelty, but the word tulamya has been misunderstood. 
It has also been taken as a substantive meaning-cruelty (from tihra'mya- 
Trinsep), rashness (Kern), hastiness (Biihler), impatience (from Skt 
tvarana— Senart), huny (HIz.), impatience (Smith), hastiness (Bhandar- 
kar). We are, however, of opinion that the word has come neither 
from tnranayai nor from tvarana but from the parent word tulam 
itself, and that in every, case ;.we need not search for 'phonetic 
deterioration of a word. It is here an adjective qualifying the 
previous word ‘nithuliyena’t and has been used in the ordinary sense 
of comparison (tulan^), so :;tbal".^nithtliyena tulanaya’ ' means 
tive cruelty. Now,^jvhat. '.is' meant by compmtive cruelty? : 
up .the last '.verse .of.;^,the, 'it 
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“No living creature should be, injured except in sacrifices!^ (Ibid.^ 8-13-i). 
This is comparative" abstention from cruelty. Then, Maim proliibits 
the slaughter of animals^ and the eating of flesh except in sacrifices 
or on the occasions of giving food to the ancestors, or when it is neces-? 
saryfor the sake of life {Mauu Samhita, 5.22, 37, 33, 39, etc.). 
This is also comparative cruelty. Even we find similar injunctions 
in the Buddhist literature. **The eating of fish and meat is allowed 
if it is pure in three respects, to wit^ if one has not seen, nor heard, 
nor suspected that it has been procured for that purpose/’ (J/Fl, 6, 3r, 
14; CKf VII, 3, IS; MN„ L, 368ff.). This sort of comparative 
cruelty, Asoka says, cannot also lead to spiritual improvement. For 
the attainment of success, it is absolutely necessary that one should 
abstain from all sorts of cruelty at all times, otherwise it is useless 
for one to leave home in a sudden fit of enthusiasm for spiritual 
advancement. 

Then about amvThUfa, It has also been taken as a substantive 
in the sense of idleness or non'employment (from amvrlya — Prinsep), 
unheedfulness (Kern), absence de profession (from avriH — Burnouf), 
neglect of repeated efforts (Biihler), want of application (from anafukti- 
Senart), want of practice (from Skt. avrtti — Hlz.), want of application 
(Smith and Bhandarkar). We are, however, of opinion that the word 
is. an adjective qualifying both the words alasiyena and kilamathena 
which are almost similar in significance. It has come from the Skt. 
word anmriti meaning non-retreating. In this, we stick to the parent 
word avritti already suggested by Burnouf and ITultzsch, but instead 
of taking it in the sense of profession or repetition, we take it in 
the sense of retreat or flight. Though Avrtti is a noun, Amvrtti 
has been made an adjective through Bahuvrihi compound like the 
words Amwlya, Anl4t\ Ananta^ etc. Almost all good dictionaries 
have observed these meanings of Avrtti. In both Monier Williams', 
and Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionaries retreat or fight is one of the mean- 
ings of Avrtti, In the Bahdakalpadrmna^ Avrttah means also 
nivrttali and palayitalu In Apte's Dictionary "Ay^vr’ has been 
taken in the sense of *'to keep off, with an illustration from the Bkat- 
tikmya (14-109), i.e., Avavre mumll tarum meaning MuhalenmrtavTm 
in the sense of /'kept off or checked/' It should be observed that in 
the foregoing two cases permanent prevention is the object of the 
author, so the sense of "keeping off" here is quite in keeping with the 
Significance of the sentence. That this amvTitiya 'Is naturally con- 
nected with Tilasiyem and '*the last term of the series belongs 
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to the same order of ideas’’ have also been observed by Senart, 
but the idea of an adjective in this word never suggested itself to him 
or to any other scholar. They have practically followed in the foot- 
steps of Prinsep who was the first scholar to take asulopena, tulanaya. 

anmutiya as substantives. Other scholars followed, but all 
of them W'as trying to solve the problem by twisting the mean- 
ings of these words, always sticking to the idea of substantives in 
them, with the result that they advanced various interpretations which 
did not agree with one another. That this should be the natural conse- 
quence is undoubtedly true, for, the taking of asulopa as a substantive 
in the sense of that which ends abruptly, may mean a lot of things. 
From ^h'eadiness to be discouraged” we may come to 'lack of perse- 
verance” as well as to the ideas of moral cowardice, or of lacking in 
firm conviction^ and cannot 'precipitate giving up* refer to short 
memory or want of stamina.? Thus, various are the interpretations 
that can be put on these words in this manner. It is doubtful that 
when we have definite words like tsaya^ fiitJmliyena^ alasiyena and 
kilamaihena in this sentence, the other three should be used 
in the figurative sense to convey the ideas of certain dispositions? 
We have in the Pillar Edict III, chanidiye for fierceness, nithuliye 
for cruelty, kodhe for anger, mUne for pride, isyU for envy. The two 
words i$y^ and nithUliye are those that we find here used in the Kaliiiga 
Edict. Does it now seem possible that asulopa was used in the figura- 
tive sense to signify anger, tulana for hurry, and anZivniiya for want 
of practice? 

Thus ^ve find that only three natural dispositions are referred to 
here, instead of seven, as has been hitherto understood and they are 
envy, cruelty, and sloth or idleness. We shall see here below how 
Asoka has referred to all of them by two words amsulope and atulam. 
We shall also see that these three dispositions, but not more, were 
meant by the king, wheri we come to deal with the three adjectives 
that were used by Asoka to qualify the Mahamatra whom he proposed 
to send every five years. 

It may be argued that by taking Iimlopena and tulamya as adjec- 
tive of is^ya and nithxhliyena respectively we have not followed strict 
grammatical rules. But in the language of the edicts it is not an 
entirely new departure. Senart observes — Everywhere here the dis- 
tinction between masculine and neuter is completely obliterated/’ 
'{Ind, 1890, p. 87, n. 6). lie also says’— would be used for 
the masculine whichTs’ in no, way. extraordinary in monuments in which'’' 
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the same form is constantly employed both iox feminine and the neuter. 
and in which the difference behueen the neuter and the masculine 
m the singular is almost obliterated^ {Ind. Ant ^ 1888, p* 3 ^^)* 

Mark also Kamdhani and Yutani used in the masculine plural. 

The instances of shortening the feminine termination in singular^ 

giving the words the appearance of masculine forms, are also not 

rare. In the Sep. Ed. 1 1 , we have lipi-sotaviya at Dhauli, 

dhiti pathnm ca acala twice at Jaugada. Then, esa is a nom. sing. 

feminine form, but in nom, sing, masculine it is used in the Girnar ^ 

version in the R.E, VIII, 5; XIII, 4. Sa has also been so used in G. ; 

Xni, 10. (Vide Hultzsch's Corpus, p. Ixiv., and p. 15, n. 7). It may 

thus be seen that the authors of the edicts were not strictly particular 


about the gender of words. 

If still one should persist in the aforesaid objection, we can say 
that there is another construction possible which can satisfactorily 
remove the cause of this objection. Here we take isaya not in the 
instrumental but in the genitive case (both having the same form), 
connected with asulopena, a substantive in the instrumental case, so 


that isaya asulopena means, as before, ‘‘by precipitate giving up of 
envy.^’ This also accounts for the use of astdopena after isaya. Simi- 
larly, tulanaya has been used in the genitive sense, so that mthuliyem 
means “by cruelty of comparison/* The significance of this 
phrase we have explained before^ from which it will be evident that 
the sense becomes more clear in this arrangement. Then, we stick 
to the sense of anavutiya as an adjective qualifying, as we have said 
before, the two words alasiyena and kilamathena, Anavutiya com- 
ing from amvrttiy which is a Bahuvrihi compound, can be used 
in all the three genders without any change of forms perceptible in 
the language of the edicts. Thus the supposed defects of grammar 
can be entirely removed without any change in the meanings we 
have noted before. We are more inclined to prefer this arrangement. 

(To be continued) 




Manindra Mohan Bose 



The Lost Bhowal Copper-Hate of Laksmana Sena Leva 

of Bengal 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal from its very inception realised the 
great importance of ‘inscriptions on stone and metaF and turned its 
attention to this class of materials for the reconstruction of history from 
the earliest times. As a result, a very valuable collection of copper- 
plates and other inscriptions began to be formed in the archives of the 
Society, Owing unfortunately to the system of lending them out, 
many of the plates that were noticed in the early volumes of the 
Researches and the Journal have been lost and are not to be found now 
in the collections of the Society. The early notices, however imperfect 
they may have been, compensate to some degree for the loss of the 
original plates ; but it is a great pity that some of the plates presented 
to the Society appear to have disappeared before even a moderately 
satisfactory notice of them appeared in any of the periodicals. The 
plate of Ranavafika M alia, found in 1803 in taking the Kallrbazar 


Road over the Lalmai hills in the Tippera district of Bengal and 
noticed by Colebrooke in vol. IX of the Asiatic Researches, is no longer 
to be found. The Idilpur plate of Kesava Sena noticed by Prinsep in 
an early volume of the journal has gone, leaving no trace behind. 
The loss of the documents became so marked that Prinsep thought 
it prudent to publish them serially with facsimiles, and thus put on 
permanent record all the plates that he found in the collection of the 
Society {JASB., V, VI, and VII). 

In Bengal, students of literature dealing with the history and 
antiquity of East Bengal, may have met with the vernacular history 
of Bhaofil, a parganah of the Dacca District, by Babu Nabin Chandra 
Bhadra. The book is very rare and comparatively little known. On 
page 26 of the book, there is a short notice of a copper plate that was 
found at a place near Kapasia in Bhaoal which is recorded to have 
been sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for decipherment and 
thence to England. I have long searched for any detailed notice of 
the plate in every possible quarter, but all my efforts have hitherto 
been unavailing. , _ : 

Some years ago, however, T* ‘Rankin, 1 . C. S, handed , over to 
me a volume of the Asiatic Journal; and Monthly Register and pointed 
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to a passage in it. 'It was: the XXVIII Voiiune. of the Joiirimlj (July— 
Decemberj 1829) and the passage occurs on page 709 under the heading 
'Varieties/ It is a quotation from the Calcutta Goveninient Gaz/ette 
of the first week of Ma3-% 1829, and it is a report of the proceedings 
of a meeting of the Asiatic SocietVj held on the 6th May, 1829. 

I was glad to find that the report contained a notice of the copper- 
plate from BhaoaL The details given are necessarily vague and un- 
certain, but still its value cannot be overestimated, as it is at present 
the only notice available of this important historical document. 

Few, 1 believe, would go to seek this lost copper-plate again in this 
rare corner, and the report therefore deserves a fresh lease of life. It 
will, moreover, afford an interesting sample of the manner of antiquarian 
studies in the beginning of the last century. The name of Mr. Walters, 
Magistrate of Dacca, lives in his handiwork, the iron bridge on the 
Dolai creek at Dacca, wdiich as the memorial tablet shows was erected 
during his magistracy in 1832. It is gratifying to find the name of 
this public spirited magistrate again in connection with the Bhaoal 
copper-plate. It was Mr. Walters who obtained the plate from Golak 
Narayan Roy, Zeminder of Bhaoal and presented it to the Asiatic 
Society. 

Mr. Walters gives the following account of the ancient copper 
tablet:— 

‘‘About thirty miles north of the city of Dacca, a few miles above the 
site of the ancient fortress of Akdala and a short distance from the 
banks of the river Luckiah is situated Mowza Rajabary, appertaining to 
Parganah Bhowal and included in the modern division of Thanah 
Jamalpore. At this place, on the crest of a low hill stands an ancient 
building called by the natives Moggee's It is built in the usual 

pyrarnidical form of Hindu Mtsis but it is of considerable solidity and 
contains a small square vaulted apartment The building is much 
dilapidated, but it is held together by some old Banian trees, ivhich 
have encircled it with a netting of roots, many of them being of large 
dimension?. These trees attest the antiquity of the building from 
their great size and age. From their elevated situation they also form 
a landmark visible from a considerable distance. Close to the mut 
is a tank of some magnitude, evidently a work of considerable labour 
and expense and which must have been excavated during the flourish- 
ing period of the Hindu rajas; other buildings appear to have stood 
near the mut - . _ , . . 

^ ‘At the distance of about two miles to the north-west of the 
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stood the palace of Raja Chuiidal. The site is oti a small hill surrouad- 
ed by a deep and broad moat. The interior is over-run with rank 
jungle but a large tank called the Dunwa Dighi and the scattered 
remains of old brick buildings evince that the spot was once the habi- 
tation of man, 

'‘The current tradition relative to the mut is that Ranee Muggecs 
after long separation, set out with a splendid retinue to visit her bro- 
ther, the Chundal Raja. 

“The Raja hearing of the approach of a large body of armed men, 
imagined that the Mussalmans were coming to plunder his place and 
immediately fled. The Ranee however, having pacified his fears, the 
brother and sister met on this j^pot, in memory of which event, the 
imd was erected by Ranee Muggee. About forty years ago (i. e., 1790) 
the accompanying copper tablet was dug up by a Koonch Ryott at 
a short distance from the mut. It was conveyed to the Bhowal 
Zemindar Luckhenarian Rae, from whose son Goluknarain Rae, it 
has now been obtained. The inscription on the tablet appears to be 
composed of Devi Naguree, Sungskritu and Bengali characters. It has 
been partly decj^phered after great labour by Bhyrub Chander Turk- 
lunkar, Pandit of the Dacca city-court and from his account, it appears 
to be a “ Dunputer ” or deed of settlement by Raja Jye Seen and is 
something to the following effect: — - 

‘Tt commences with an invocation of Narayunu and proceeds to 
state that he, Jye Seen, divides all his possessions in the manner set- 
forth in the copper tablet. To Goree Pereah, his daughter whom 
he has given in marriage to Mulla Seen, and whose beauty is without 
rival in the world, he gives one lac and 8000 gold mohurs^ 81 horses, 
136 slaves, 27 ruts, 127 elephants and jewels without number together 
with all his possessions to the south of the Sybolence river. To his 
youngest brother, Beer Seen, he gives all the kingdom of Kachar and 
all to the eastward of the Gomut river. To his second brother Jorea 
Seen he gives his capital city and palace, all bis remaining slaves, army, 
ordnance and wealth, together with the kingdoms of Gour and Bungu 
and also the kingdom of Coos (Beyhar) and all the remaining kingdoms 
tinder his dominion. He enjoins him to feed the holy Brahmins, to 
make Poojah to Narayan> to build muts in honor of Sheeb; and to 
follow his example; also to protect and cherish the learned pundits, to 
take care of all his dependents^ athd to perform frequent ablutions in 
the sacred Ganges; also to perform 'Deebta Pooja and to (oT cause ' 
the Mmes'of the gbds' tol^etepeafed on r<^saries fay 
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lie further enjoins his daughter and brothers to live together in har- 
monyj under the care and direction of Jorea Seen.” 

Poor Bhairab Tarkalaiikar, in order to save his court-pandit-ship 
as well as bis reputation, which were seriously jeopardised by this 
calamitous copper tablet inscribed with strange characters, concocted, 
as is evident from the above description of the inscription, an amount of 
fictitious reading which were too much even for those days to swallow. 
Dr. H, H. Wilson was then the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. The 
great scholarship of Dr. Wilson in Sanskrit learning is well-known 
and he gauzes correctly the value of Tarkalankar’s reading. 

Walters/' the report goes on to say ^‘placing reliance upon 
the accuracy of the account before him, enters into some ingenious 
speculations respecting the dates and boundaries referred to in the 
grant, which our limited space prevents our adverting to at greater 
length; suffice it to say that with respect to the date of the document 
in question, he concludes the settlement to have been made 379 years 
ago, or about the middle of the isth century.” 

‘‘Subjoined are the observations on the document that were read 
by the Secretary of the Asiatic Society.-"^ 

‘•The inscription sent by Mr. Walters is written in a character, for 
the greater part the same as modern Bengali, but some of the letters 
are of an unusual form and some are not decipherable ; much of the 
plate is worn, so that the letters are no longer legible. Upon referring 
to the copy made by the Pandit, upon which, it is to be presumed, his 
account of the purport of the inscription is founded, the copy appears 
to be exceedingly and unnecessarily defective. Scarcely any of the 
right half of the plate is given and in what is attempted, not only 
broken and detached sentences but single syllables and solitary letters 
occur repeatedly. Such as it is, it by no means warrants the inter- 
pretation given, and the whole story of Jaya Sen's bequest is his own 
invention. Gouripriya which implies the beloved, the friend or com- 
panion of Gauri, has its place in the first (verse) which is here, as it 
usually is, a benedictory stanza or an invocation of some deity, and 
cannot therefore apply to any mortal; the object of the record as to 
the Raths^ elephants, mohurs and rupees, the version affords not the 
least vestige of them ; nothing like the word Kachar is given in 
Bunga, nor Cooch Behar. The name Vic(r)a Sena is to be read but 
without the epithet h^ounger brother/ 

Even if the transcript had borne out the summary of the contents 
of the inscription, it would have been«»very doubtful, if reliance is to 
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be placed in and a comparison of it wi^ the original is by no 
means favourable to its accuracy. Three Pandits have with great 
pains made out a fresh copy but even of : the correctness of their 
labours there are strong doubts, and no. great dependence upon the 
result can be placed. That it is much more faithful than the copy 
sent by Mr. Walters has been ascertained by comparing portions of 
it with the plate. . . , , 

^LTlie object of the inscription is evidently the common purpose 
of similar documents and is the record of a grant of land or villages, 
not provinces, bestowed on Brahmins, not princes. It evidently also 
comprises a genealogy which might be of value if it could be 
distinctly followed, but the names that are to be made out are 
separated by such wide intervals, that it is impossible to say what 
connection subsists bet\veen the persons particularised. The first name 
that occurs is that of Vijaya Sena, the same apparently with Mr. 
Walters' Jaya Sena ; but he is the first of the race and cannot therefore 
be the person who makes the grant, as several other names succeed, 
as Vullala Sena, Kasiraja, Rajagiwa, Vira Sena and Lakshmana Sena 
Deva. Belal or Bellala Sena and Lakshmana Sena are well-known as 
Hindu kings of Bengal. The latter was the native sovereign when 


Muhammad Bukhtiar Khilji invaded and conquered the province in 
1203 A.D., and the founder of Gonr, Lakshmanavati or Lucknauti, The 
mention of this raja is therefore wholely incompatible with the date of 
the inscription as given by the Pandit W-s., A. D. 1314 (Samvat 1370); 
but the original contains no such number having only the cyphers 37, 
which will of course, be the year of the reign, not that of the era. Belal 
Sena, it is also well-known, was Raja of Bengal in the 12th century. 

The inscription may throw some light upon the genealogy of 
the ruling family of Bengal in the 12th century, if it shall be hereafter 
more satisfactorily decyphered ; but its imperfect condition renders 
this ver}^ problemetical.'' 

This is all that is recorded about the Bhaoal plate of the Sena 
dynasty in the report of the monthly meeting of the Asiatic Society 
plublished in the Calcutta Government Gazette and quoted in the 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly, Register. Now, the problem before 
us is to find out to which particular king of the Sena dynasty can 
the plate be ascribed and what was tfe nature of its contents. / 

Very few data indeed are available fe The follo^ving 

are about the only points on which we can rely 


(a) The plate began with an invocation of Narayana. 
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(b) The word Gauripriya was to bejiiade out in the 6rst, i. e. the 
invocatory stanza. 

(c) The names of Vira Sena, Vijaya Sena, Ballala Sena, KasTraja, 
Laksmana Sena could be made out in various places. 

(d) The figures 3 and 7 could be read, probably at the end of the 
plate. As the 12th century figure for 2 is easily mistaken for 3, I 
suspect that the figures were really 2 and 7. 

The first point on which the Secretary of the Societj' based some dis- 
cussion and which therefore is very definitel}^ stated, is very helpful 
in identifying the plate. In granting copper-plates to Brahmanas, the 
kings generally used to follow a stereotyped draft, introducing only 
such variations of place and personal names as are necessary in each 
individual grant. Instances of those stereotyped drafts are to be met 
with in the series of land grants of both the Pala and the Sena dynas- 
ties of Bengal. The Idilpur grant of Kesava Sena and the Madanapada 
grant of Visvarupa Sena are copies of the same draft with different 
person and place names. Of the number of grants of Laksmana 
Sena Deva discovered up to this time, the Tapandighi plate, the 
Anulia plate, the lost Jayanagar plate and the new Govindapur plate 
are copies of the same draft. The Madhainagar plate of Laksmana 
Sena Deva is, however, a proof of the fact that the same draft was 
not always followed throughout a long reign, as it is a completely 
different draft from the above mentioned four grants of the same 
king. It is certain that the Bhaoal plate, if it was not a copy 
of a hitherto unknown draft, must have been similar in composition 
to one or other of the plate.s of the Sena dynasty hitherto known. 
We know from our point (c) that the plate contained the name of 
Laksmana Sena. As this is the name of the latest monarch 
• in the list of names mentioned, we may safely conclude that the plate 
was of Laksmana Sena Deva; and from the point (d) it appears that 
the plate was of the thirty seventh year of his reign. As already- 
explained, two types of drafts of the grants of Laksmaga Sena Deva 
are known, vis., the type of the Tapandighi, Anulia, Jayanagar and 
Govindapur plates and the type of the Madhainagar plate. The first 
type opens with a Uoka which does not contain the word Gauripriya ; 
but the Madhainagar grant which opens thus, — Om namo Narayanaya. 
Yasyahke . Saradambudorasi tadillekheva Gaurlpriyfi —contains the 
sought-for word in the very first line^. 

I. Mr, R. D. Banerjee on the Madhainagar grant. JASB., igog, 
p.471.’' ' ■ ■ -T . 
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From the abovej we may not unreasonably conclude that the Bhaoal 
plate was a plate of king Laksmana Sena Deva of Bengal granted in 
his 27th regnal year and the contents of the plate ['were similar 
to those of the Madhainagar grant. The mention of the name of 
Kaslraja in the Bhaoal plate lends additional support to the identifi- 
cation, as we find the mention of Kasiraja on the Madhainagar plate 
also in the nth sloka, on line 20. 


The portion which contained the date in the Madhainagar plate 
is unfortunately very badly corroded and undecipherable. The Bhaoal 
plate was dated in the 27th regnal year and we have sufficient proof 
that the draft of the type of the Madhainagar grant must be ascribed 
to years late in the reign of Laksmana Sena. The first type of draft 
which was followed in the Tapandighi grant dated in the 3rd regnal 
year,^ the Jayanagar grant dated in the same year,^ the Anulia 
grant® dated in the same year, the Govindapur grant'^ also dated 
in the same year, was apparently the draft adopted in the early part 
of the reign. The Jayanagar plate which was issued four months 
later than the Tapandighi plate disposes of Laksmana Sena and 
his glories in one sloka containing only the usual general praise 
without any specification, while, the latter after repeating this 
sloka, adds another of an equally unsubstantial nature. The Anulia 
plate adds two more verses of unspecific character adding nothing 
to our knowledge of Laksmana Sena’s achievements. The epithets 
given to Laksmana Sena in the Anulia and Tapandighi plates are 
Paramesvara, Paramavaisnava, Paramabhattaraka and Maharaja- 
dhiriija, while in the Jayanagar plate, the more specific epithet of 
‘Paramanarasimha ( ) takes the place of the epithet Parama- 

vaisnava, In the Madhainagar plate, however, the slokas eulogising 
Laksmana Sena, as well as the epithets applied to him have grown 
both in substance and form. Four slokas are applied to describe 
the achievements of Laksmana Sena in the course of which we learn of 
his victories over the kings of Gauda, Kalinga, Kamatupa, and Benares. 
Three of the lines describing his epithets are lost, being undecipherable, 


1 Mr. R. D. Banerjee in Epigraphia Indka^ voL XII, p, 10. 

2 Vaiiga saJiitya-vimyaka Ramagati Nyayaratna, 

ISt ed.,p. 373. - _ 

3 A. K, Maitra, in JASB.^ I900,p* 61-65. : 
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but four others can ' .be, read in w'hich he is callecl.tlie siipreiBe among 
heroes, the overlord, the light of the. Soma race, the - supreme initiated, 
the like of. Lord Narayana in hingly -glory, the SiiiBerii moiintain 
of the Brahmaksatriyas, the lord of Gauda, and last of all Parame§vara, 
Baramanarasiinha, Paramabhattaraka and Rajadhiraja, the four 
epithets of the Tapandighi, Jayanagar and Aniilia grants. The victories 
achieved by him and the numerous epithets indicating the spread of 
his renown, detailed in the Madhainagar plate, unmistakably show that 
it was issued late in his reign, as he must have taken considerable 
time to win them. 

The fact of the Bhow^al plate escaping all notice up to this time 
is very strange. Prinsep does not mention it; neither Raja Rajendra 
LalaMitra npr Cunningham knows of the plate, and of course subsequent 
writers on the Sena kings like the late Kailas Chandra Siiiha and 
Mr, R. D. Banerjee do not mention it. Yet the plate was presented 
to the Society and an account of it was read in a monthly meeting. 
We have only to look to the records of the Society for a solution of 
this mystery. We learn from the Centenary Volume of the Society 
that the proceedings of the Society were published in the years 1821- 
1827 in the Quarterly Oriental Journal started by Dr. Wilson. Before 
and after these years, the proceedings were ‘Tead at meetings and 
then pigeon-holed to decay.’’ In 1829 however, Captian J. D. Herbert 
started a monthly Journal under the name of ‘‘Gleanings in Science’^ 
in which the precis of the monthly meetings were regularly published. 
This probably missed the meeting of the first w’eek of May, 1829. 
Thus we see how the proceedings of the monthly meeting in which 
an account of the Bhaoal plate was read, failed to get recorded in any 
of the official publications of the Society and consequently were lost 
to all scholars. The Calcutta Government Gazette, however, very 
fortunately, recorded the important proceedings which were quoted 
by the Vigilant editor of the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register; 
and a copy of the Journal containing the quotations kindly placed 
in my hand by Mr. J. T. Rankin, has enabled me after the lapse of 
about a century to speculate on this long-lost copper-plate again. 


Naliisii Kanta Bhattasali 



The Origin and Development of Numerals 

The Meaning and Use , of Numerals "■ 

‘^The numerals or the nine figures, with the device of places, 
to make them suffice for all numbers/' says Bhaskara in his Vasana, 
‘^originate from the beneficent Creator of the Universe." Such was 
the great importance of the numerals in the daily life of human beings 
that the Hindus were more iiiclined to ascribe their origin to the 
Divinity than to human agencies. It might mean, of course, that 
the great antiquity of these numerals among the Hindus was beyond 
calculation, having been used at a period anterior to all existing re- 
cords. This was also the practice with the Greeks, Egyptians and 
most other nations, with respect to more important inventions 
in the arts of life whose origin is lost in the remoteness of 
antiquity. 

The chief use of numerals is for reckoning. The use of visible 
signs to represent numbers and aid reckoning is not only older than 
writing, but also older than the development of numerical language 
on the denary system. We count by tens because our ancestors 
counted on their fingers and named the numbers accordingly. So 
used, the fingers were with our ancestors really numerals, that is 
visible numerical signs; and in remote antiquity the practice of counting 
by these natural signs were in vogue in all classes of society.’- In 
the later times of antiquity the finger symbols were developed into 
a system capable of expressing all numbers below 10,000. The left 
hand was held up flat with the fingers together. The units from 
one to nine were expressed by various positions of the third, fourth 
and fifth fingers alone, one or more of these being either close on the 
palm or simply bent at the middle joint, according to the number 
meant. The thumb and index were thus left free to express the tens 
by a variety of relative positions, e.g., for thirty their points were 
brought together and stretched forward ; for fifty the thumb was bent 
like Greek T and brought angainst the ball of the index. The same 
set of signs, if executed with the thumb and index of the right hand, 


I Even now used in the , course of uttering Gayatr! mantras to 
remember the number of times, 

LH.Q., march, 1027 ... ■'■.ill 
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/ meant hundreds. instead of tens: and the unit .signs if p,erfor,nied . on 
the right 'hand meant .thousands.^ ,, .■ The, .fingers served, to. express 
numbers, but to make,,, a ■ permanent ■ iio,te . ..of numbers ..some , kind ot 
mark or tally was needed. Alphabet writing did not do avray with 
the use of numerical symbols, which were more perspicuous and com- 
pendious than words written at length. But the letters of the alphabet 
j themselves came to be used as numerals. One way of doing this was 
■ to use the initial letter of the name of a number as its sign. 

Numerals/ therefore, mean the instruments of reckoning. Needs 
of reckoning were felt with the very dawn of human conciousness, 
for expression of ideas required reckoning. Hence it is conceivable 
that reckoning came into force from the time human beings became 
articulate. Human literature, that is available at the present time* as 
records of the oldest antiquity, bears testimony to this fact. The 
oldest records of Hindu literature, i.e., the Vedas, show that reckon- 
ing was of everyday necessity in practical life. On astronomical 
grounds some Sanskrit scholars hold that the oldest Vedic hymns 
date fom 3,000 B.C., while some others put them as far back as 6,000 
B.C., it is also an established fact that the Bg-veda is the oldest 
literary document of the Indo-European languages. There also we 

There are three heavens; tiiw 
are the laps of Savitrl, one over- 
coming men, in the abode of Yama. 
(I, ?S,6). 

; -vHe ,„ surveyed, .,''/..tbe/ ..eight 
peaks of the earth, the three waste 
lands, the leagues and the seve^i 
rivers (I, 35, 8). 

hymn : 

Tliousandh\e2At6. was Puriisa, 
thousand-eyed , thousand 4 ooied. 
He having covered the earth on all 
sides, extended beyond it the 
length of ten fingers. (X, 90, i). 


I The system is described by. Nicholas Rabda of Smyrna. Vide 
Palmer in the Journal of Philology, voL II, pp. 247 ff. 


find in the famous Savitri hymn 

i53fT ^ I 


or 

■ O's.N,' . 

And also in the famous Purus 
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Here it is seen that fingers were not only used for measuring 
length but also for reckoning. 

This system of reckoning by numerals has been adopted, with 
slight variations, not merely in all languages of the same class and 
origin, but likewise in many others which are radically different from 
them. If we proceed to the expressions of higher numbers, we find 
the same general law of their formation by the combination of names 
of the articulate numbers, with those of the nine digits. 

Speaking of the antiquity of the numbers Dr. Peacock in his work 
on arithmetic observes : — ‘‘From the consideration that when a national 
literature whether oral or written, is so generally diffused as to form 
a standard, or a test of purity, which while it enforces a legitimate 
character upon all existing terms, watclies over the introduction of all 
otliers with extreme jealousy; from this consideration alone, inde- 
pendently of other evidence, we should be inclined to assign to the 
Sanskrit terms for high numbers, and consequently, to their system 
of numeration upon which they are founded, an antiquity at least 
as great as their most ancient literary monuments ; as the arbitrary 
impositions of so many new names for the most part independent of 
each other, and in numbers, also, so much greater than could possibly 
be required for any ordinary application of them, would be a circum- 
stance entirely without example in any language which had already 
acquired a settled and generally recognised character.^’ 

This much is sufficient to prove the antiquity of numerals. Of 
their use in our daily life it is needless to add more than what has 
been said by Bhaskara that their importance has been such as to lead 
ancient people to think them to have originated from the Creator him- 
self. We have seen what the general meaning of numerals was and has 
been and in their early conception the fingers played the principal 
part. So much useful have been the numerals with people all over 
the world from the very ancient times and so much familiar are we 
with them, that it is difficult to ascertain correctly their origin and 
more difficult to find the place of their birth. There are, moreover, 
such scanty materials to fall upon that the task of determining their 
origin becomes almost improbable,, if not impossible* The meaning 
and use of numerals are so self evident' that we are often led to believe 
that Bhaskara was right when he attributed the origin to divine 
agency and not to any human authorship. 
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II. The Hindu-Arabic Question 

In histories of the mathematical sciences it has been usual to trace 
the knowledge of arithmetic to the Arabs, and the numerals are 
distinguished by the symbols termed Arabic. Dr. Peacock, in his 
work on arithmetic, observes that there is nothing in the Greek nota- 
tion which in the slightest degree resembles the present numerals, 
and nothing in the object proposed in the researches of Archimedes 
and Appolonius which could naturally lead to their invention. 

The idea that the numerals are Arabic in origin is not an old one. 
The Mediaeval and Renaissance writers generally recognised them 
as Indian, and many of them expressly stated that they were of Hindu 
origin.^ Others were of opinion that the numerals were probably inven- 
ted by the Chaldeans or the Jews because they increased in value from 
right to left. Robert Recorde (c. 1542), England’s earliest arithmetical 
text-book writer, probabl}’' referred to this general idea of notation 
when he wrote : ‘‘In that thing all men do agree, that the Chaldays, 
whiche fyrste invented thys arte, did set these figures as they set all 
their letters for they wryte backwards as you tearme it, and so do 
they reade. And that may appeare in all Hebrewe, Chaldaye and 

■ Arabike books whereas the Greekes, Latines, and all nations 

of Europe, do wryte and reade from the left hand towarde the ryghte.”- 
There were others also, among whom were such influential writers as 
Tartaglia in Italy and Kobel in Germany, who asserted the Arabic 
origin of the numerals on the ground of their order being from right to 
left. This order of writing probably led Mr. G. R. Kaye to think that 
the numerals are of Arabic origin. “Sanskrit and kindred scripts” says 
Mr. G. R. Kaye “are, and have been, for centuries, written from left to 
right, while the Arabic family of scripts are written from right to left. 
It would be natural to expect number, words and symbols to be affected 
by the mode and direction of writing.”® But how is it then that the 


1 Maximus Planudes (c. 1330) states that “the nine symbols 
came from the Indians.”(Waschke’s German translation, Halle 1878, 3). 

2 From the 1558 edition of the Ground of Artes, fol. C, 5. 

3 G.R. Kaye, “Notes on Indian Mathematics— Arithmetical Nota- 
tion,” Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 
HI, 1907, p. 489. 
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Arabs themselves never laid claim to the invention of 
always recognised their indebtedness to the Hindus both for the 
numeral values and for the distinguishing feature of place value ? The 
foremost among the Arab writers on mathematical classics » Muhammad, 
the son of Moses^ from Khowarezm, or more after the manner of the 
Arab, Muhammad ibn Musa al-khowarezmi, a man of great learning 
and one to whom the world is much, indebted for its present know- 
ledge of Algebra and Arithmetic, distinctly stated that the numerals 
were of Hindu origin. Even the later Arab writers, down to the 
present day, use the phrase ^ilm hind!,' 'Tndian science,*^ for arithmetic 
as also the adjective ^hindf alone. Probably the most striking testi- 
mony from Arabic sources is that given by the Arabic traveller and 
scholar Muhammad ibn Ahmed, Abu d-Rihan al-Birunl (973-1048 
A.D.) who spent many years in Hindustan. He states^ explicitly 
4 that the Hindus of his time did not use the letters of their alphabet 

for numerical notation as the Arabs did, and that the numerical 
signs called had different shapes in various parts of India, as 

was the case with letters. In his Chronology of Ancient Nations 
he gives the sum of a geometric progression and shows, how, 
in order to avoid any possibility of error, the number may be ex- 
pressed ill three different systems : — with Indian symbols, in sexa- 
gesimal notation, and by an alphabet system. He also speaks of 
79, 876, 755, expressed in Indian ciphers,'* thus again attributing 
these forms to Hindu sources.® Preceding Al-Biruni, another eminent 
Arabic writer of the tenth century, Motahhar ibn Tahir in his ‘‘Book 
4 ^' of the Creation and of History” gave as a curiosity, in Indian Nagarl 

symbols, a large number asserted by the people of India to represent 
the duration of the world. In Motahhar^s time the present Arabic 
symbols had not yet come into use, and that the Indian symbols, 
though known to scholars, were not currents Because of this fact 
Motahhar found something extraordinary in the appearance of the 
number he cited. Another Arabic writer named Al-Kindi {800-S70 
A.D.) wrote five books on arithmetic and four books on the use of 


1 Al-BirunPs ‘India,' vol. I, chap. XVL 

2 - The Hindu name for the symbols of the decimal place system. 

3 Sachau's English edition of the Chronology, p. 64. 

4 Hiiart’s History of, Arabic Literature, Eng. Edition, New York^ 

1903^''- ■ 'a, :r;:V,VA/y/ 
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the Indian method of reckoning. We are therefore forced to the 
conclusion that the Arabs from the early ninth century on fully re- 
cognised the Hindu origin of the numerals. 

But Mr. G. R. Kaye does not think the above evidence sufficient to 
prove the Hindu origin of the numerals. He says, '‘In the early stages 
of any language we generally find that the smaller elements of the 
higher numbers are exprssed first. Thus we have izvo and himd seojoniig 
in Alfred's Chronicle for the modern *seventy-two^ and the Germans still 
keep to this fashion much more than we do. Such examples as fifteen, 
trydaca are found in many languages.^' He further adds, 

‘The order in which we write our numbers is contrary to the nature 
of our script and has been imposed on us really by a people with a 
right to left script This conclusion, if generally acknowledged as 
correct, would appear to dispose of the question as to the notation 
in use being of Indian origin/' As an illustration of his theory Mr. 
Kaye says that the date samvat, 867" (A.D. 945 or 946) is 

given by giri-rasa-vasu '' meaning “the mountairis" (seven), “the 
flavours'' (six), and the gods “Vasu" who were eight in number. 
But here Mr. Kaye is misinformed. In reading the date these were 
read from right to left. The period of invention of this system is 
uncertain. The first trace seems to be in the Srautasutra of Katya- 
yana and Lfilyayana. It has been asserted by W, Brennand that 
Aryabhata was also familiar with this system.*- But it was certainly 
known to Varaha-Mihira (d. 587), for he makes use of this system 
in his Brhat-Sa^nhita. In Chapter VIII, sloka 10 of this work in 
the course of calculation of a particular time he mentions hibhajaye- 
cckwnyasaragarmnaih (“should divide by 3750," i^unya — zero, Sara — 
arrow — five, aga — mountain — seven, Rama — 3, as there were three 
Rnmas, — Rama, Parasurama and Balarama.)" Here the reckoning is 
made from right to left. So that the objection of Mr. G. R. Kaye 
to the numerals being of Hindu origin on the ground of the order 
not being from right to left does not stand at all. Further, Al-B Irani 
remarks that the Hindus writing in slokas changed their orders, though 
they generally reckoned from right to left, for otherwise, the meter 
would have been disturbed. Apart from this word-and-letter system 


1 \V. Brennand's Hindu Astronomy, 

2 Varahamiliira’s Brhat-Saiuhita, editibn df Dr, H. Kern, p. 50. 
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there was the old KJmrosth% dialect prevalent in the North-West of 
India, the characters of which were written from right to left instead 
of from left to right. Of this, probably, Mr. G. R. Kaye took scanty 
notice, and hence he was so much perplexed to think of the order. 

For/this K/iarodk% script affects the Hindu-^Arabic question, vitally. 

Next to the finger calculation came in vogue the abacus, a mech- 
anical contrivance, for reckoning. Ithad been introduced very early 
for keeping number of different denominators apart. Abacus literally 
means a wooden plank. It was a table with compartments or columns 
for counters, each column representing a different value to be given 
to a counter placed on it. This might be used either for concrete 
arithmetic— -say with columns for rupees, annas, pies; or for abstract 
reckoning. An old Greek abacus found at Salarais has columns 
which, taken from right to left, give a counter the value of i, lo, lOO, 

1000 drachms, and finally of one talent (6000 drachms) respectively. 

An abacus, on the decimal system might be ruled on a paper or on 
a board, strewn with fine sand, and was then a first step to the decimal 
system. Two important steps, however, were still lacking; the first 
was to use instead of counters distinctive marks (ciphers) for the 
digits from one to nine; the second and the most important was to get 
a sign for zero, so that the column might be dispensed with and 
denomination of each cipher seen at once by counting the number 
of digits following it. These two steps being taken, the present 
system of the so called Arabic numerals and the possibility of modern 
arithmetic are reached; but the invention of the cipher and zero came 
slowly. 

.Sir E. C. Bajde}' says, ^Tt need hardly be said that the use of the 
abacus is still common in every village bazar in India, and has been 
universal apparently from time immemorial”.* Burnell tells us that 
the Indian abacus was by using heaps of couries for the numbers, the 
number of these shells being equal to that of the number expressed, the 
cipher being a blank space. Thus II.*. = 303; .’. i..‘. =33.”® Mr. S.‘ B. 

Dikshit writes : “Hindu astrologers use a wooden plank, which they 
cover with dust; this plank is called /afz; hence arithmetic is called 
pafciganita by Bhaskaracarya and others."® . Eayley also maintain.^ 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XIV, p. 14. : , 

2 Burnell’s South Indian Pajaeogfaphy. 

3 Indian Antiquary, vol. XX, p. 54* ' ' ' .. . ^ 
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this view. The mention of this abacus is necessary inasmuch as 
it leads to the invention of cipher or zero without which the system 
of numerals was not. complete. Taylor, Wcepcke, Baylev^ Burnell 
and others derive the Sanskrit numeral words that signify zero from 
the use of the abacus. These terms, they say, indicate the space not 
filled up by a counter. AH these terms indicate emptiness or 
the sky, ether, etc. The term cipher is derived from suuya 
through the Arabic jy/n “In Sanskrit” wrote Taylor in i8i6, “the 
word .^unya signifies a circle, cipher or vacuity; and the Arabs on 
receiving the numerical notations from India translated it by the word 
syfr, which in their language also means emptiness, vacuity or noth- 
ing.' The origin of the abacus has a special importance in the 
history of the origin of the numerals. But where did this abacus 
originate? Bayley and Burnell say that it was frequently used in 
India. How is it then that there is no mention of this in any Sanskrit 
literature? 

Previous to the advent of the oriental scholars it was the consensus 
of opinion in Europe that the numerals were of Arabic origin and they 
were generally termed Arabic numerals. We have already mentioned 
that such influential writers as Tartaglia in Italy and Kobel in 
Germany asserted the Arabic origin of the numerals. But in later 
days the laborious researches of the oriental scholars led most of 
them to believe the numerals to be of Hindu origin. S. Corrington in 
his history of arithmetic says, “In the section called Algorithims 
of Brahmagupta’s mathematics we have, undoubtedly the numeration 
and notation of the Hindu system given and explained. In the 
twelfth century Bhaskara composed a fuller and more valuable work 
on arithmetic, and undoubtedly there was a race of scholars (bet- 
ween Brahmagupta and Bhaskara) during, the intervening centuries 
to whom was due the maintenance and extension of Hindu learning. 
Thus the mathematical writings of the Hindus became known to the 
Arabians and specially the wondrous system of notation having nine 
digits and a cipher with device of a place.” Rodet shows that Arya- 
bhatta’s rule for the extraction of square root implied a knowledge 
of the value of position : — 

HUt' I 


I Taylor’s translation of Lllavati, p. n, 
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“Alwaj's divide the part that is not square by twice the root of i 

the square, after having subtracted from this squared part the square ^ 

of the root ; the quotient is the root of the next term.” 

But this implication, says Mr. G. R. Kaye, is no proof of the 
origin of the numerals among the Hindus. Of the oriental writers, 
only a very few, Mr. G. R. Kaye and others, doubt the Hindu origin of 
the numerals, but at the same time cannot prove that they owe their 
origin to the Arabs.* 

Apart from the assertion of the oriental scholars who belong mostly 
to the western countries, we have already cited the evidence of the 
Arabs themselves. Al-Biruni, the great scholar and traveller, con- 
clusively says, “’numeral signs which we use are derived from the forms ’ 
of the Hindu signs. The Hindus use the numeral signs in arithmetic in 
the same way as we do. I have composed a treatise showing how far 
the Hindus are ahead of us in the subject.” Even Mr. S. Khoda Bux, an 
eminent Islamic scholar, in a recent article on “Literary and scientific 
activities under the Caliphate,” says, “The Arabs in the IX century • 
borrowed from the Indians their decimal system, numerals and arith- ; 
metic.” In this chapter we have opened the question of the origin 
of Hindu-Arabic numerals, a solution of which will be attempted 
by an examination of the materials hitherto available. 


III. The origin and development of hindu numerals with 

THE INVENTION OF ZERO AND THE PLACE VALUE 

“ It is known,” says Sir E. C. Bayley, “ that while in European 
parlance the modern numerals have been termed 'Arabic/ yet that 
they dififer in several important points from those used in Arabic 
writing ; moreover Arab writers emphatically declare these last to be 
an Indian invention. Still, the chain of descent of either form from 
an Indian source has never been satisfactorily: elucidated. And while 

I In spite of any documentary eyideijce in his favour, Mr. Kaye 
has, in season and out of season, so' much harped upon this view in. 
his writings on Indian Mathematics that it has to sorne extent pre- 
judiced the impartial thinking of even scholars Ske Pr. D. p, ; ! ; 
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no doubt the modern using*, for all purposes of notation 
and calculation, nine unit figures and a zero, arranged in decimal order, 
is apparently indigenous in India/ it has not yet been distinctly 
shown how this simplified form was eliminated from the complicated 
system of notation which was in ancient times used in India/ ^ 

It is with this unsatisfactory material that we have to deal in 
searching for the early history of the Hindu Arabic numerals, the 
probability being that writing was not introduced into India before 
the close of the fourth century B.C. and literature existing only in 
spoken form prior to that period. 

The whole question of the Hindu numerals therefore divides itself 
into two parts, znB,i 

{i) The origin of the ancient Indian system of numerals ; 

(2) The simplification of this system, by the rejection of all the 
signs except those for the nine units^ and by the invention of the 
zero. 

The early Hindu numerals may be classified into three great groups, 
(i) the Kharosthi, (2) the Brahml and (3) the word and letter forms. 

The Kharosthi numerals are found in inscriptions formerly known 
as Bactrian, Indo-Bactrian, and Aryan, and appearing in ancient 
Gandhara, now eastern Afganisthan and northern Punjab. The 
alphabet of the language is found in inscriptions dating from the fourth 
century B.C, to the third century A,D„ and from , the fact that the 
words are written from right to left it is assumed to be of Semitic 
. origin. Not until the time of king Asoka, in the third century B.C., 
do the numerals appear in any inscriptions, thus far discovered ; and 
then only in the primitive forms of marks. These Asoka inscriptions 
are found in widely separated parts of India, often on columns, and 
are in the various vernaculars that were familar to the people. Two 
are in the Kharosthi characters, and the rest in some form of Brahmi. 
In the Kharosthi inscriptions only four numerals have been found, 
and these are merely vertical marks, for one, two, four and five, 
thus, — 1 , 11 , Ilil, Hill. In the so-called Saka inscriptions^ possibly of the 
first century B.C., more numerals are found, and in more highly 
developed form, the rigliLto-left system appearing, together with 


X Sir E. C. Bayley, Genealogy of Numerals, Journal of the Ro3’aI 
Asiatic Society, vol. xiv, p. 335* V ' ■ • 
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evidences of three different scales of counting four, ten and twenty. 
The numerals of this period are as follows, — 

I II III X !X IK IBX XX IXX 

’2 3 4 56 -7 

7 3 7? m m 7m xi >fii 

^0 20 30 50 60 70 \QQ 200 

In this system there are several noteworthy points. In the first 
place, it is probably not as early as that shown in the Nana Ghat 

— s « ^ ^ 7 ? oC 0^ 0 H 

I 2 3 <4 6 7 9 10 to 20 60 

although the inscriptions themselves at Nana Ghat are later than those 
of the Asoka period. 

It is not in the Kharosthi numerals, as we see, that we can hope to 
find the origin of those used by us, and we turn to the second of the 
Indian types, the Brahmi characters. The alphabet attributed to 
Brahman is the oldest of the several known iiiTndia, and was used from 
the earliest historic times. There are various theories of its origin. 
The numerals are not as old as the alphabet, or at least, they have 
not been found in inscriptions earlier than those in which the edicts 
of Asoka appear. 

The following numerals appear in the Asoka edicts: 

I II + -6 g G <D 'H’ £ 

^ Z . 6 50 200 200 

Here we notice that the ''one'' and "six" of the Brahmi numerals 
resemble the same of modern numerals. These fragments from the 
third century, crude and unsatisfactory as they are, are surely fore- 
-runners of the present system.^ 


I D. E. Smith and L.C. Karpiuski—Hindu Arabic Numerals/p;^^. 
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The next use of numerals is found in - the Nana Ghit inscriptions, 
supposed to date from the early part of the third century B.C. 

-= = ^4-<i> ?PCCoCoC O 

;;a 5;.', r 4 \ €‘ 7. 9 /IO, 10^ to . ■ 

K( 

V,., ■ , ,'60 'SO -10© 100 *^00 200 £00- 400 700 

T T W Tm> R I# 

1000 1000 4000 6000 10^000 20,000 

These are signs for units, tens and hundreds.^ Along with these we 
consider that the “cave” numerals found in certain other cave inscriptions 
were employed during the first centuries of the Christian era. In the 
Nasik cave inscriptions, for example, the following forms are found.® 


— 

111 

II 

y 

% 

h 

"1 

9 

1 

1 

2 3 

4 

4 

s 

5 

6 


h 

)!> f 

c< 


e 



n 

B 

8 9 

10 

(0 

20 

40 

70 

100 

T 

’n 





V 

% 

200 

300 500 ‘ 

1000 

2000 

3000 

4000 

8000 

70,000 

In all these systems we notice that no 

zero ; 

appears and as 

a matter 

fact none existed in 

any of 

those 

cases 

cited. 

It was therefore 


impossible to have any place value, and the numbers like twenty, 
thirty and other multiples of ten, one hundred and so on, required 
'1 separate symbols. Therefore a large number of symbols had to be 
' used. 

These are the earliest forms of Hindu numerals. No one can pre- 
cisely say how these forms came to be used. The origin of some is 
evident, but probably the origin of most of them will never be known. 
Some say that they are derived from the alphabet of the Bactrian civilisa- 
tion of Eastern Persia and some again find a possibility of Chinese 


1 Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji— “On Ancient Nagari Numeration: 
from an Inscripton at Nana Ghat.” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Branch, vol. XII. 

2 Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 1874, and E. Senart, “The 

Inscriptions in the caves at Nasik,”: Epigraphia Indica, vol, vin, 
pp. 5P-96. ; ... . ■ ..■ ,, 
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iiifliieiice in certain of the early numerals, of the. Hindus.^ But these 
are mere guess works a,nd cannot be relied upon. 

We ha¥e thus far spoken of the Kharostbi and Brahmi numerals; 
now we shall mention the third type, the word and letter formS; 
with which the perfected system of the Hindus with the symbol zero 
is closely connected. This system came to be used as early as the sixth'’ 
century of the Christian era, if not earlier. For example, Brahma- 
gupta says in Ms Brahmasphutaszddkantay you want to write 
one/ express it by everything imiqiie, i.e/ one by adi (beginning), 
sain, inclu (moon), slta^ dhara, urvara, bhu (earth), Brahman, Pitamaha, 
rasmi, etc., two by yamala, yama (twins), kara (hands) netra, aksi, 
darsana, locana (eyes), Asvins (the two brothers), etc. ; three by Rama 
(the three Ramas), guna (virtue)^ four by sagara (ocean); five by visaya 
(senses), §ara (arrfws), etc.; six by rasa (flavour), rtu (seasons), etc., 
seven by aga (mountain), and so on ; ten by asa, dis (quarter) kendu, 
Ravanasura (because he had ten heads); zero by sunya (void), ambara, 
akasa (heaven, space), purna (circle), etc,’* 

As an example of this system, it has already been said that the* 
date Samvat, 867’* (A.D, 945 or 946) was given by “giri-rasa- 

vasii,** meaning the mountains (seven), the flavours (six), and gods 
‘Wasu** (who were eight in number) i e. 867, the words being read from 
right to left. The period of invention of this system is uncertain. I 
But as we have already remarked that the first trace seems te be in the 
K^rautasiitra of Katya37ana and Latyayana and it is quite certain that 
Varahamihira (d, 587) used it in the Brhat-samhita (chap. VIII, 20). 
In the Paficasiddhantika also Varahamihira citing details laid down 
by Latacarya in a work in which he explained the Romaka and 
Paulisa Siddhantas tells us that for some calculative purposes a certain 
moment was assumed to be fixed (as regards the year) 

i.e. by deducting the ^aka-year having the number seven, the two 
ASvins, the four Vedas i.e, 427 or 506 A.D, at the end of the bright 
half of the Caitra month. 

This method of calculation came down even to the time of Bhas-j 
kara (1150 A.D.) who while giving in his Siddhanta^iromani details| 
about his birth and parentage says r 


I C. E. Woodruff, ‘The evolution 
’Math, Monthly, 1909. --’C -;~ 


of modern numerals/’ Atnii. 
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i,e. I was bom in the ^aka-year 1036 (rasa — flavour— six, guna— 
virtue — three, purna — circle — zero, mahl — earth — one) and wrote Sid- 
dhanta-siromani in my 36th year (rasa — six, guna— three), (the words 
being read from right to left). 

Next in importance is the alphabetic system invented by Aryabhata 
to express numbers. Aryabhata’s rule giving his alphabetic system 
of expressing numbers is as follows : — 

^ At 11 

It may be translated thus ; Varga consonants from ^ (onwards) 
[should be used] in varga places (i.e., places corresponding to the 
varga or square units I, 10^,10*, &c.) and avarga consonants in avarga 
places i.e. places corresponding to the avarga or non-square units 
10, 10®, 10®, &c,). V stands for 30 (lit, 5 and 25). Vowels 

should be used in eighteen places, nine vowels (with distinctly 
different sounds) in varga places as well as in the (corresponding) 
avarga places. Those nine vowels should be used in higher places in 
a similar manner. 

The above translation differs from that given by the late Dr. Fleet 
(J.R.A.S., 1911, p. 115). He writes: “The concluding words ‘navan- 
tyavarge va' or ‘in the square immediately following the nine’ that 
is ‘in the tenth square place’ are enigmatical. They seem to indicate 
a ninteenth place (the number belonging to which the British trillion, 
would be square of the Vrnda No. 10) and nothing after it” (ibid, 
p. 120). The alleged enigmatical nature of the words disappears when 
it is noticed that ‘navantyavarge’ is not a single compound word ( 

AA ) but has been formed by joining the words ‘nava’ and ’antyavarge’ 
according to the rules of svarasandhi or conjunction of vowels, 
“antya” means ‘following’ or ‘which comes after’ and “varga” means ‘a 
group of the same class.’ So the compound word ‘antyavarge’ means 
‘ in the following group of the same class,’ As a group of eighteen 
places has already been spoken of in the verse, the word ‘antyavarge’ 
can only mean ‘in the following group of eighteen places.’ In Sanskrit 
the word vii ( -^ ) is used in the sense of ‘or’ as well as in the sense 
of ‘and.’ Here it cannot mean ‘or’ ; it rnust have been used in the 
sense of ‘and.’ The word ‘va’ has also the force of similarity 
{ TOW ). Hence the suggestion is that the number of place is un- 
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limited and that nine vowels are to be used, as explained before, 
in each group of eighteen places.'^ Fleet translates the second line of 
the above verse thus : '• the nine vovvels (are used) in the two nines of 
spaces square (and) not square, or in the square immediately following 
the nine.” How can nine vowels be used in ‘the square following the 
nine’ by which expression Fleet means the ninteenth place ? Only 
one vowel is to be used in each place. This is sufficient to prove 
that Fleet’s translation is incorrect^ 

It has been suggested® that Aryabhata’s system of expressing num- 
bers has been derived from the alphabetic notation of the Greeks. 
The reason for the above suggestion has been given® by the late Dr. 
Fleet in the following words: “Knowing the Greek source of the 
greater part of the astronomy, etc., which we have in the Aryabhatiya 
and subsequent works, rve naturally think of the possibility of a similar 
origin for this system of numeration.” Does the question of borrowing 
at all arise in connection with the original matter which is included 
w'ith admittedly borrowed matter in the work of a western savant? 
In giving his value of -rr Aryabhata has used, not the Greek myriad 
or any of its corrupted forms, but the word ‘ayuta’ which 
is equivalent to the Greek myriad and has been in use in India at 
least since the time of the Vedas* (i.e. long before the Greek civilisa- 
tion came into being). Yet it is asserted' that the way in which 
Aryabhata has expressed his value of -rr points to a Greek source on 
the alleged ground that the Greeks alone of all peoples use the myriad 
as their unit of the second order. But has any European critic ever 
thought of the possibility of the Greek myriad having been borrowed 
from India and of Pythagoras’s calling ten, hundred, etc., units of the 
second, third, etc., course after the Vedas which contain the earliest 
record of the use of a strictly decimal system of numeration, the differ- 
ent units being I, 10, and higher powers of lo ?”' The renowned 
German mathematican Euler included both original and borrowed 


I Vide Prof. S. K. Ganguly, Alp. System of Aryabhata, Bull. Cal. 
Math. Society, vol. XVII, no. 4. 

i 2 Sudhakara Dvivedi, Gaiiakatarahginl (1892) p. 5 : Kaye, 
/A 55 ., (1907), p. 478; Fleet, (1911), p. 125. ' 

3 /AAA., (1911) 

■4 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic lpdex, vol. I, pp. 342, 353. ,/ Vj/,- 

5 Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, vol. I, p, 234. ‘ 

6 Yajurveda, "chapter XVIij'niahtfa 3 .' - . ; 
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matter in- his \vritmg3/ When /‘he /employed^ practicaH^ 
method of solutioif^^ of the" so-called Pellian equation as was given 
some centuries before by the Hindu mathematicians, did anyone natur- 
ally think of the possibility of EulePs indebtedness to India for the 
solution? On the contrary, an attempt has been made" to belittle 
the importance of the equation in order to prove that the Hindus 
achieved nothing of importance in the field of mathematics* 

^‘Priority of statement of a proposition does not necessarily 
imply its discovery/^ Previous use alone of an alphabetic notation 
by the Greeks, should not, therefore, lead us to trace Aryabhata^s 
alphabetic system to a Greek source. 

If the second verse of the Ganitapada (i.e. chapter II) of the 
Aryabhatxya be read with the corresponding verses of Mahavira and 
Bhaskara, it will be seen that it contains an exposition of the modern 
place-value decimal notation.® No one has hitherto claimed that 
the modern place-value notation was known to the Greeks or to any 
other non-Hindu people before the sixth century,^ It cannot, there- 


I Kaye,/i?^6\, (1910), p. 75 ^^ ^ Ibid., p. 754. 

3 This fact has so far escaped the notice of distinguished oriental 
scholars owing to their attention haying been too much attracted by 
Aryabhata's alphabetic system. Accordingly Mr. Kaye has been in- 
consistent in translating AryabhaWs verse giving the modern notation. 
Fleet perceived this inconsistency and tried to be consistent. But 
in doing so he has mistranslated the principle ^^sthamt sthmam 
dmagunam syatr 

Mr. Kaye writes that Jamblichus (4th century) “had perfectly clear 
ideas on the value of positioiT^ and gives the following example in 
his support ; 

‘Tf the digits of any three be added together, and digits of their 
sum be added together, and so on, the final sum is six.” (lASB.j p. 493). 

4 Mr Kaye attributes this example to Jamblichus and cites as 
reference Gow's History of Greek Mathematics. But a comparison 
of Mr. Kaye's statement of this example with the statements of Gow 
(p. 98) and Heath (History of Greek Mathematics, vol, I, pp. 114 
and IIS) will show (i) that Mr. Kaye is not justified in putting the 
example in the above form which seems to support his conclusion 
and (ii) that other peoples who regarded numbers as being made up of 

^ a certain number of units, a certain number of tens, a certain number 
I of hundreds, etc., had equally “clear” (?) ideas, on the value of position. 
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fore, be said that Aryabhafca’s rule explaining the modem notation 
was borrowed from the Greeks. 

Now, the only point of similarity between the Greek and Arya- 
bhatian alphabetic systems is that the first nine letters of the abhabet 
denote the first nine numbers in each case. Aryabhata’s system'differs 
from the Greek system in every other particular. The principal points 
of difference may be stated as follow's : 

(a) In the Greek system the second group of nine letters denoted 
the first nine multiples of ten and the third group of nine letters the 
first nine multiples of hundred. To express multiples of higher powers 
of ten, strokes or dots were used. Each stroke or dot indicated 
multiplication by i,00G. Fleet says’- that Aryabhate’s system 
is certainly not an adaptation of this system of the Greeks, but that 
Aryabhata derived his inspiration from another Greek system of 

^ expressing large numbers in which myriads used to be expressed 

by means of two letter numerals, viz., (i) a symbol M for a myriad 
and (ii) the already adopted symbol for the number indicating 
the multiple. In Indian Kharosthi and later Brahmi notations hun- 
dreds used to be expressed in this way. But in Aryabhata’s system 
each multiple of a power of ten was denoted by a single consonant- 
numeral combined with a vowel-sign. Fleet is right in holding" that 
in Aryabhata’s scheme the vowels had no numerical values in them- 
selves but marked the places to which the consonants, etc. were to 
be referred. If they had any humerical value, they could be used 
to express component parts of a number where no confusion was likely 
--r to arise. For example, could be used to denote 170. But vowels 

as such were never used by Aryabhata ; and vowel-signs cannot stand 
by themselves. 

(b) As has been already stated, Aryabhata’s vowel-signs are not 
numerical symbols but indicate places which the consonant-numerals 
occupy. Hence Aryabhata expresses numbers by means of consonant- 
numerals and as many places indicating vowel-signs. But the Greek 
system exclusively employs letter numerals only. Place-indicating signs 
are conspicuous by absence in the Greek system, 

(c) Unlike the Greek system and the old and modern Indian sys- 
teins“ of notation and Indian way of speaking numbers, Arjmbhata’s 


I (1911) page 125. ; . ; , 3 Ibid., page 1 1 8, 

3 These systems do not include , the so-called hvord-symbol nota- 
tion’ which is not notation at all but which gives numbers expressed 
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system (i) recognises component parts of a number, which are higher 
multiples than the ninth of even powers of ten, (ii) makes no provision 
for expressing the first two^ multiples of the old powers of ten as 
such, and (iii) admits of a number being expressed in more ways than 
one. For example, (i) ft (mi) stands for twenty-five hundreds ; (ii) 
two thousand cannot be expressed as such; it should be regarded as 
twenty hundreds before it can be expressed by ft (ni) ; and (iii) fort}'- 
five can be expressed by or ♦ 

(d) The Greek alphabetic system was an arithmetical notation, i.e., 
ii was used in performing arithmetical operations. But Aryabhata's 
system was not so. As an arithmetical notation it has many and 
grave defects and is, therefore, useless. Hence it has not been given 
any place in the arithmetical portion of the Aryabhatiya. Arithmeti- 
cal operation could be more easily and rapidly performed with the 
previous Indian notations.^ The only merit of Aryabhata's system 
is its conciseness and it has been devised chiefly to secure brevity 
of the rules composed in verse. 

Aryabhata'^ had undoubtedly been a student of Sanskrit grammar 
and metrics. In Sanskrit grammar single letters are used for two 
different purposes, viz. (i) as a suffix ( m% e.g., z, etc.) and (ii) as a 
or name for something to which frequent reference has to be made 
(e g‘ ft‘ % etc.). In Piugala's manual of metrics single consonants 
(e.g. % % etc.) have been used for the second purpose. To be includ- 

ed in metrical composition numbers must, of necessity, be expressed by 
word-numerals or letter-numerals. The study of Sanskrit grammar 
and metrics seems to have led the mathematical genius of Aryabhata 
to use letters of the Devanagri alphabet for the sake of brevity, as 
it afterwards led the well-known grammarian Vopadeva to use these 
letters in shortening the Sanskrit grammar. The vowels were not 


in the modern notation by stating the digits (one or two at a time) 
beginning with the tin if s place. 

1 According to Aryabhata's scheme there are no letter numerals 
for I and 2 to occupy a-varga places. It will be seen from what follows 
that for the figures 3, 4, S> up to 10 there are two sets of letter- 
numerals— one set for varga places and the other for a-varga places. 

2 Vide Sir Richard Temple's article on the Burmese system of 
arithmetic, Indian Antiquary, voL XX, pp. 53-69. 

3 Prof. S. K. Ganguly, ” Alphabetic System of Aryabhata," Bull. 

Math. Society, vol. XVII; . ■ * . 
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suitable for this purpose as they often disappear and merge into un- 
recognisable forms owing to conjunction ( ) which is an essential 

feature of Sanskrit. Aryabhata had, therefore, no other alternative 
than to use consonants to express numbers. The modern place-value 
notation was known to Aryabhata who classified the places as varga 
and a-varga. Most probably phonetic resemblance was responsible for 
the rule "varga consonants should be placed in varga places and 
a-varga consonants in a-varga places.” To indicate the varga or a-varga 
place occupied by a consonant nothing could be more convenient than 
a vowel-sign. Hence vowel-signs have been used as place-indicators. 
Aryabhata names the first ten places (ekam, dasa, etc. up to vmdam) 
only. The first ten vowels were perhaps intended to indicate 
these places. Here some difficulty presented itself. Of the two 
vo\vels ’sfi the second is a long ^ . The vowels of each of the 

remaining four pairs have similar sounds, the first vowel being short 
and the second long. In books on Sanskrit grammar the vowels cons- 
tituting each of the five pairs are called equal ( wm ) vowels. Hence 
Aryabhata seems to have overlooked the distinction between long and 
short vowels and made the rule that 

'?r (or ^l) should indicate the places of the units ... lo®, lo’- 
' 3 :(or t ) ... ... ... ... ... lo®, 10® 

^(or^) ... ... ... ... ... loS 10®, 

^(or^if') ... ... ... ... ... lo®, 10’' 

(or ^ ) ... ... ... ... ... 10®, 70® 

Thus, each of the five vowels, % % w, 55 long or short, was assign- 
ed to a varga place and the next higher a-varga place. This could not 
result in confusion, as varga places were to be occupied by varga con- 
sonants only and a-varga places by a-varga consonants only. Then by 
the principle of analogy — a principle which is responsible for two serious 
mistakes^ made by Aryabhata — he also assigned the remaining four 
vowels rj, ^ (which have distinctly different sounds), each to two 

consecutive places. Hence the rule “vowels should be placed in 
eighteen places, nine vowels in varga places and the same nine vowels 
in a-varga places.” As by his rule, sr and ^ denote the first and second 
multiple of 10, he used n, K etc,, up to ■? for the 3rd, 4th, etc. up to 
the loth multiple of 10. It should (be noted here that only when the 
consonants q, K, w, ^ etc, are each : associated with the vowel they 


I Aryabhata’s rules for the volumes of a tetrahedron and a sphere 

{vlieJRAS., 1911, p, 118). - . 
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denote,30, 4o, 50, 6o, etc. ' Thus, means (or 3) put in the, thousandth 
place (the a-varga :place assigned to f ). If w. stood for 30 would, 
denote 30 tens or 30Q. Fleet is not right in holding that in Aryabhata s 
scheme consonants have no numerical value in themselves. The metre 
shows that this reading is correct, If he \vere right, ^ in the rule ifTS[; 
could not stand for 5.^ 

Mention should also be made, in this connection, of a curious 
system of alphabetic numerals that sprang up in Southern India. In 
this we have the numerals represented by the letters as given in the 


following table : ■ 


I 

z 


2 

a 

X 


3 


4 

z 

vr 


5 

3T 




9 


o 


For example, the word 
23 .15651 

Kha gant yan me sa ma pa ( ) has the value 1,565,132, 
reading from right to left.^ This is given in a commentary on the Rg- 
veda, representing the number of days that had elapsed from the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Burnell states that this system is even 
now in use for remembering rules to calculate horoscopes, and for 
astronomical tables,® 

But these systems without the zero were impracticable to desig- 
nate the tens, hundreds, and other units of higher order by the same 
symbols used for the units from one to nine. There was therefore no 
possibility of place value without some further improvement So the 
Nana Ghat symbols required the writing of ^'thousand seven twenty- 
four’’ almost like T 7, tw, 4 in modern symbols, instead of 7024^ in which 
the seven of the thousands, the two of the tens (concealed in the word 
twenty, being originally ‘‘twain of tens,” the ‘ty’ signifying ten), and 
the four of the units are given as spoken and the order of the unit is 
given by the place. Ihe system required the zero for its perfection. 
It is possible that one of the forms of ancient abacus suggested to some 
Hindu mathematician the use of a symbol to stand for the vacant line 
when the counters were removed. There were however different names 


I For this interpretation I am indebted to Dr. Bibhutibhusa 
Datta^ D. Sc. of the Science College of the Calcutta University, 

p 


2 Biihler, Paleographie, p. 83. . 

Burnell, South Indian Paljeography, p.-yp. 
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for the Mgher orders of the H iiumerals. We have hi: Bhashara^s 
Lllavatl : , ' 

Ekada.^asatasaIiasrayutalaksaprayutakotayah kramasah 

Arbudam abjam kharvanikharvamahapadmasahkavas tasmat 

Jaladhi&antyani madhyam parardham iti dasagunottaram sainjfiah 

Samkhyayah sthananam vyavahanlrtham krtah purvaihA 

I.e., older mathematicians have invented the names eka, dasa, sata, 
sahasra, ayuta, laksa^ prayuta, koti, arbuda, abja, kharva, nikharvas 
mahapadma, sankii, jaladhi, antya, madhya, parardliaj and such 
multiples of ten for indicating the place values of numbers. Indeed 
this may have necessitated the introduction of a word to signify a 
vacant place or lacking unit, with the ultimate introduction of a zero 
symbol for this word. 

To enable us to appreciate the force of this argument a large 
number, 8443,682,155, may be considered as the Hindus wrote and 
read it, and then by way of contrast as the Greeks and the Arabs would 
have read it. ^ 

Modern American reading :~8 billion, 443 million, 682 thousand, 155* 

Hindu: — 8 padmas, 4 arbudas, 4 kotis, 3 prayutas, 6 laksas, 
8 ayutas, 2 sahasras, i ^ata, 5 dasa, 5. 

Arabic and early German: — eight thousand, thousand thousand and 
four hundred thousand thousand, and forty-three thousand thousand, 
and six hundred thousand, and eighty-two thousand and one hundred 
fifty five (or five and fifty). 

Greek : — eighty-four myriads of myriads and four thousand three 
hundred sixty-eight myriads and two thousand and one hundred 
fifty-five. 

The reading of numbers of this kind shows that the notation 
adopted by the Hindus tended to bring out the place idea. No other 
language than the Sanskrit has made such consistent application, in 
numeration, of the decimal system of numbers^ nor did any other 
ancient people carry the numeration as far as the Hindus did. 

When the ankapalli (the nine ciphers were called anka), the decimal 
place system of writing numbers, was perfected, the tenth symbol was 
called sunyabindu, generally shortened to sunya (the void). It is 
generally thought that this sunya as a symbol was used about 500 


1 Lllavatl, chap. I, ^verses 2, 3. , -■ /’A'; : 

2 D. E. Smith and LVC/Karpanski, Hiadu. Arabic 
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A.D. ; but it is certain that in the sixth century the use was frequent^ 
as we have seen that Varahamihira in his Brhat-samhita uses sunya 
while speaking of numerals. Varahamihira used frequently the word- 
system with place value in his Paficasiddhantika.^ At the opening 
of the next century (e. 620 A.D.)BanawroteofSubandhu’sVasava- 
datta as a celebrated work and mentioned that the stars dotting the 
sky were there compared with ciphers. Traces of the numeral words 
with place value, therefore^ are found very early in India. Biihler" 
gives the copper-plate Gurjara inscription of Cedi-sainvat 346 (594 A.D.) 
as the oldest epigraphical use of the numerals "in which the symbols 
correspond to the alphabet numerals of the period and the place.” 
Vincent Smith® quotes a stone inscription of 815 A.D., dated samvat 
872. So F. Kielhorn in the Epigraphia Indica*^ gives a Pathari 
pillar inscription of Parabala, dated Vikrama-samvat 917, which cor- 
responds to 861 A.D. and refers also to another copper-plate 
inscription dated Vikrama-samvat 813 (756 A.D.). The inscription 
quoted by V. A. Smith above is that given by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
(Epigraphia Indica, vol. i, pp. 193,198) and another is given 
by the same writer as of date Saka-samvat 715 (798 A.D.), being incised 
on a pilaster. Kielhorn also gives two copper-plate inscriptions of the 
time of Mahendrapala of Kanauj, Valabhi-samvat 574 (893 A.D.) 
and Vikrama-samvat 936 (899 A.D.). That there should be any 
inscriptions of date as early even as 750 A.D., would tend to show 
that the system was at least a century older. “That the system now 
in use by all civilised nations is of Hindu origin cannot be doubted; 
no other nation has any claim upon its discovery, especially since 
the references to the origin of the system, which are found in the 
nations of Western Asia, point unanimously towards India.”® 

The testimony and opinions of men like. Biihler, Kielhorn, V. A. 
Smith, Bhandarkar, and Thibaut are entitled to the most serious con- 
sideration. As authorities on ancient Indian epigraphy and cultural 
history no other ranir higher, their work is accepted by Indian 
scholars the world over, and their conclusion as ‘.to the rise and 
development of the system with a place value— that it took place in 


1 Fancasidhantika, chap. I, verses 8, 9, 10. 

2 Biihler, Paleographic, p, 78. 

3 “The Gurjaras of Rajputana and . Kanauj”, — ^Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, January and April, -igdg. 

-:;4 :;;tolLrj|I^Q8!|:p^^^^^^ 
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:India aS' early as the sixth eentury A,D.— must stand unless new evi- 
dence of great weight can be submitted to the contrary.^ 

The improved Hindu system with a place value would never have 
dominated the numeral system of the western world, unless there had 
been the symbol zero. ‘‘The earliest undoubted occurrence of a zero in 
India is an inscription at Gwalior, dated Samvat 933 (876 A.D.), 
where 50 garlands are mentioned (line 20), $0 is wrtten as 270 
(line 4) is written as impart from the appearance of zero in 

early inscriptions, there are indications of the Hindu origin of the 
symbol in the special treatment of the concept zero in the early works 
on arithmetic. Brahmagupta in the early part of the seventh century 
gives in his arithmetic a distinct treatment of the properties of zero. 
A still more scientific treatment is given by Bhaskara. Even in the 
most recently discovered work on ancient Indian Mathematical lore, 
the Ganita-sarasamgraha of Mahaviracarya (c. 830 A.D.), there 
is a discussion on the calculation with zero.® In the first chapter of 
this book we find the word and letter system of numerals, though 
there is no indication of the numerals with the place value. But in 


the second chapter there is a long discussion on the sunyabindu. 

It is not till the time of Bhaskara (1150 A.D.) that we find traces in 
writing of a perfected system of numerals with the place value of zero. 
From that time the modern Sanskrit numerals 

\ ^ \ 8 y, ^ ^ 

I 23456 7 8 9 o 

came into use. 

But Bhaskara mentions the names of a number of works in the 
concluding chapter of his Bija-ganitafrom which he gathered materials 
for his work:-— 

^‘As the treatises of Brahmagupta, Srldhara, and Padmanabha 
are too diffuse, I have compressed the substance of those works in a 
well-seasoned compendium for the benefit of learners.” (verse 2). 

Colebrooke was fortunate enough to secure a copy of iSridhara's 
arithmetic and there he found an indication of the complete system 
with place value. 


1 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals, 

2 From a letter to D. E. Smith from G. F. Hill of the British 

Museum, , ~ 

3 D. E. Smith in the Biblioth^^ Mathematica, vol IX (3), 

pp. 106-no. ..... ....u. 
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We liave thus seen that the following types of numerals prevailed’ in 
ancient' India which by evolution gave rise to the modern numerals : 



1 



a 


^ « C 

-£ 

0 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 8 

9 

c 

Kharosthi— 

I 

11 

111 

111 ! 





Asoka— 

1 

11 

111 

1111 

+ 

-6 

€ 



Nana ghat— 


ss 

HI 



7 ? 




1 

a 

3 

A 

6 

7 9 



'‘Cave” 

m 

m 

a» 

m 

E 

¥ 


f 1 


f 

(Nasik)— 

S 

> 

3 

4 

s 

6 7 

♦ • \ 

a 

9 


Letter — v ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ iT (very primitive). 

The last ones are first letters of the words, eka, dvi, tri, catur, 
panca^ sat, sapta, asta^ nava. 

1 The modern Sanskrit has no doubt originated from ^ 
combined with ^*Asoka” 1. 

2 from Nanaghat . One spur mark inside made it two. 

3 ^ from Nanaghat £ . Two spur marks inside made it three. 

4 ^ from “Cave’^ The super-imposition of the last side 

stroke of three made it four. 

5 I from tr with a spur at the foot, 

6 ^ from Asoka with a spur at the foot, 

7 'o from Nanaghat ‘^seven” turned through a right angle. 

8 ^ from ^^Cave^’ ^‘eight*’ with the tail shortened. 

9 e from Nanaghat ‘‘nine” with the upper part turned, ^ or 

from ^‘Cave” “nine” turned, 

0 o from circle or from Nanaghat oC (ten). 

10 

This last theory of the development of the modern numerals is 
entirely my suggestion. A minute examination of the formation of all 
the types of ancient Hindu numerals led me to believe in this theory, in 
order to explain the modern numerical forms. ^ 

In this chapter I have tried to trace the gradual development of 
the Hindu numerals on the distinct and direct testimony of ancient 
writers on arithmetic. ( To bo continued ) 

'Sukumar Ranjan ’Das 

1 Also Burnell, South Indian Palaeography, 1874. 
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Metallurgy in the Rg-veda 

Many scholars, even up to the present day, are apt to disbelieve 
that Iron was known , to the ancient Hindus as is seen from the 
following lines which appeared in the Smithsonian Annual Report of 
1911, p. 520: '"Blackenhorn maintained (Zeitsch. Ethnol, 1907, p. 368) 
that iron was generally known in India at least as early as 1500 B. C, 
but he was unable to produce proofs for this assertion, and as little was 
G. Oppert able conclusively to prove that it was known as early as 1000 
B. C. (Zeitsch. EthnoL, 1908, 9. 60). It was merely a conviction of 
Oppert which he could argue with probable reasons, but not support 
with positive proofs. Hence I would emphasize the statement that iron 
finds made in strata of old East India ruins of the tenth to fifteenth 
pre-Christian centuries do not justify the conclusion that there existed 
a native iron industry among the Hindus. Such objects only prove 
that the ancient Hindus were acquainted with iron utensils but not 
that they actually made them. We have few accounts of the use of 
iron by the Hindus, and these scarcely favour the assumption of a 
native iron industry, but rather suggest that the Hindu iron utensils 
of the tenth to fifteenth centuries B.C. were foreign importations, and 
the Phoenicians will probably have to be considered as the importers 
of such iron manufactures. For, in my opinion, it has been proved 
above that the Phoenicians at least as early as 3000 B.C. had regular 
commercial relations with India which they carried on from Eloth- 
Aelana on the Red Sea. If then, at the period 1300 B.C. iron and 
steel utensils were practically unknown to the Hindus, as may well 
be assumed, while among the Phoenicians they were objects of com- 
mon barter, it seems natural that the latter carried such articles to 
India to use for barter. It is, therefore, not only not impossible, but 
very probable that in excavations in India, especially on the sites of 
harbours, such isolated imported Phoenician iron and steel articles will 
be found.^^^ ’ : 


I -The Discoveries 0/ the - Art of Iron Manufacture^ translated 
by the Smithsonian Institution from the German of W- Bekk 
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Such inferences as the above owe their origin to a common belief 
that iron was not known in India in the Mantra Age^ for most of 
the Vedic scholars cannot yet come to a decisive conciiision as to 
whether the ‘^Ayas’^ of the Eg-Veda could be interpreted as 
iroii..^" ■ ■ ■ ■ 

One would see, however, after a careful investigation into the 
subject of Metals and Metallurgical processes in the Eg-veda itself, 
that it mentions three metals only, Hiranya, Rajaia and Ayas^ of 
which the first one may be definitely identified with gold^ the second 
with silver and the third with iron. 

The evidences in support of the identification of *‘Ayas” with 'iroid' 
are too many and mostly conclusive. They may, however, be grouped 
under three distinct headings, viz., (i) Printaryy from the definite men- 
tions in the Eg-veda itself, (2) Secondary^ from the traditions in support 
of the Rg-vedic statements and from post-Vedic literature, (3) Collateral, 
from a comparative review of statements on the subject from diverse 
authors both foreign and Indian. 

Such evidences, taken collectively, would certainly offer most reli- 
able materials for a clear and definite solution of the long tried equation 
oi ayas^aes oi antiquarian research, which would most evidently go 
to disprove such erroneous conclusions as the German scholar Belck 
has arrived at, and most firmly and positively uphold that a native 
iron industry existed in ancient India in an age that lies beyond the 
beginning of all history. 

Contemporaneous civilisation is ever eager to know the state of the 
society and its adjuncts that existed on the face of the globe in the 
remotest past. This period of the hoariest antiquity may be rightly 
included in* an age generally Age of the SamhitTis, and 

the age of the Rg-veda can be regarded as the oldest one. 
Indeed though scholars differ in determining the actual age of the Eg- 



Erfinde der Eisentechuik in Zeitschrift flir Ethnologic, vol. 42, 1915, 
part I, pp. 15-30. 

I Vincent Smithes Review (in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic" 
Society, January, 1915) ot Iron in Ancient India by Prof. Pan- 
chanan Neogi, in which he observed «the fact that Sayaija 
assumed ^Ayad in various passages of the Eg-veda to mean 'Iron” 
does not prove that to be the real meaning, I am not convinced that 
l,%*-vedic Ay as must necessarily -.be' interpreted as ‘riro^p^ 'V • ■ 
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veda, yet they all seem to agree on one point that the Eg-veda 
is the oldest record of human civilisation on earth. One may, there- 
fore, be naturally inquisitive as to the state of the civilised life 

in those ancient times in the land we live in. 

''Amongst the great turning points in the history of cultLire’' says a 
distinguished scholar, "may with good reason be reckoned the epoch 
when man makes his first acquaintance with the metals’* and thus the 
knowledge of the metals being considered as one of the principal 
characteristics of human civilisation^ it would be most suggestive to an 
orientalist to find out the state of metallurgy in the Rg-vedic age. 

The task, pleasing and interesting no doubt as it is, is beset with the 
greatest difficulties possible, inasmuch as, an enquiry of this nature, 
if it carries any value, must be based on pure scientific principles. 
But the Eg-veda is not a treatise on metallurgy nor does it speak of 
the metals in a general and scientific way. Our data must be 
gleaned from a mass of poetic and literary materials and will often be 
found in the form of archaic similes and metaphors, seldom in 
plain matter-of-fact forms of expression. Further this data being em- 
bodied in the high-flown language of religious and fervent hymns of 
prayer composed by bards of yore, the difficulty of their proper elucida- 
tion becomes at once apparent. Therefore, it is evidently necessary 
for the inquirer to make a careful and comparative study of the various 
commentaries, annotations and writings of diverse authors, foreign 
and Indian, using as best as he can, the modern scientific methods. 
Further a proper acquaintance with the traditions and traditionary 
customs still prevalent in India, as well as, a fair knowledge of the Vedic 
rituals would also be highly useful to the inquirer. 

It is thus seen to be a task of stupendous difficulty and it is only 
the interest and importance of the enquiry that emboldens me to 
offer to the public, the results of my investigation, as a humble contri- 
bution to the subject. 

If we confine our enquiry to the Eg-veda alone, we will find that 
in that age three metals only were known. They are Hiranya^ 
identified with gold^ Rajata identified with silver and Ayas^ the identi- 
fication of which with iron or copper or bronze has long been a 
subject of much doubt and controversy. 

Of Hif'inya there are about a hundred mentions in the Rg-veda 
in various forms while Yaska in his Nirukta gives sixteen synonyms 
for the term all meaning gold. From these we have a good glimpse 
into the knowledge of gold amongst the ancient Vedic people. That 
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gold ,vas h,gUy valued in the Bg-vedic age is amply evidenced bv 
the Eg-veda ,tsel(. The Vedic hymns addressed .o vari„„rd 1 i,ies 
abound with fervent prayers for gold— ffira,,yn,«. This shows 
c ear y Ae passionate hankering after gold in that ancient age. The 

^ bedecked 

Vhr^a itc as describe their gods Indra, Miira, 

e c. as golden in hue-^ driving from golden seats=* in -olden 
chariots._^having shafts or poles^ wheels and axles all bright as 
t,old with golden reins for the horses^ who had golden manes® 

colirth ornaments.* They would often 

compare their deities to gold itself as in I, 4, 5 • Rujra is said to h,> 

wtr void'’’""""” 

le ^old lings on their fingers,' « gold earrings on their ears^ and 
had on them golden necklets - and armlets too i=; They Zid mo^ 
^equent y compare the lightening flashes to clear and bright gold 

nmT'thrj:" r d "J"" 

svith brivht void .* T? "-“"W «y "adorns himself 

Universe the^ Praf 7 ^“ '^ designate the progenitor of the 

and ISA a!"T'’ “ ' (the golden tens) 

very often identify 7 '*, *'°'''d of gold). They would 

as hv itc 1- fl ^ fountain of gold ' » inasmuch 

as, by Its influence, as they fully believed, they could win 'any am™S 


I i> 122, 14, 

3 IV, 46, 4 ; vill, 5, 28 ; ?2, 9. ,y 

5 3 S> 4 ; S ; viii, 5, 29. 

® h 38 , s ; 64 ; XI. • lOS r • T 

viiq 5, 29. > . , 39, 3 ; i8q^ j . ^ ^ 

^ viii, 22, s. 8 

10 iax, 86, 43, ^ 9 vii, y, 27, 

12&13 vii, 36 , I, . i v 66 o 1 fs ” h 122, 14. 

t®. 3 i ii. 34. 3 1 Vi, iVdO, x:38; V '"' ■ ™- 5 ' 5 . '3 1 
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of gold.’- To them their gods liad golden eyes and golden tongues 2 
and golden teeth® and they had the power of bestowing gold upon 
them.* They would often speak of the celestial horses as gold- 
feathered “ and the gods themselves as golden handed,® i.e. meaning 
either the hands were adorned with gold for making gifts or they were 
wrought of gol itself. They would also speak definitely at times of having 
secured Inmps of gold.^ as well as pitchers full of gold « They would 
sing the hymns in praise of their deities applying such epithets as pleas- 
ing, bright and purest gold.® Indra’s (thunderbolt) they would 

often describe as bright and beautiful as gold.*® They would very 
frequently mention in their prayers gold— gold that glitters.** They 
would speak of their gods’ arrows*® and the water ewers* ® too to be 
wrought of gold. They wmuld also speak of Varuna as wearing 
golden coat of mail.** They would be often seen mentioning treasures 
of gold.*® They would also not very unfrequently refer to their 
gods as bedecked with gold.*® They would describe their kings 
as gold to look upon.** The Soma-juice, the heavenly nectar of life, 
they would very often describe as entering into golden jars (ialasas),^^ 
The places of sacrifice even would be spoken of as golden.*® The 
heavenly birds they would describe as of golden colour.®® The birds 
F««rt (Savitar’s Swans) they would describe as having golden pinions.®* 
They would very often refer to golden cloths,®® golden mantles®® and 
gold trappings,®* They would often speak of gold that gives wealth,®* 


I ix, 78, 4. 2 i, 3S> 8 ; vi, 71, 3. 

3 V, 2, 3. 4 ii, 35. 10 ; X, loi, 2. 

S & 6 i, 22, 5 j i, 35, 9 ; 10 ; iii, 54, ii ; vi, 50, 8 ; 71, i j 4 ; 
vii, 34, 4 ; 38, 2. 7 vi, 47, 23 } X, 48, 4. 8 i, 117, 12. 

9 viii, 65, II (that there was known a distinction between 
the purest gold and the ordinary one is indicated. So it would be 
apparent that the brightest and the purest gold was the objective of 
the Vedic singers). 

10 i, 57. 2 ; 85,9 ; X, 23, 3. II X, 107, 7. 

12 viii, 77, II. 13 iv> 32 , 19 * I4 *.25,13. 


15 iii, 34, 9 ; ix, 97, 50. 
17 viii, 5. 38. 

19 V, 67, 2 ; ix, 64, 20 
31 iv, 45, 4 ; X 123. 5. 
22 xiii, I, 32. 

24 i, 162, 16. 


i6 i, 43, 5 ; viii, 31, 8. 

18 ix, 71, 6; 75 . 3 - 
20 ix, 85, 1 1. 

■23 V, 55, 6, ' 

25 ^ ii, 34. II ; Vii66, S.-r : 
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that is self luminiousi and heightening the pleasure of mankind. - 
They would speak of Indra as possessing a bull’s strength in his golden 
whip® and bringing treasures bright and golden,'*^ They worild 
address the Maruts as having gold chains on their breasts and visors 
wrought of gold on their heads.® They would speak of the robes 
that were spread on the horses to clothe them and of the upper cover- 
ings and the trappings as golden and adorned with an array of gold 
jewels.® They would frequently refer to golden helmets’’ and golden 
swords too.® They would tell of Pusan travelling in the mid-ocean or 
air in golden ships.® They would mention of golden celestial doors 
filled up with their frames on high.'*^® They would often speak of 
winning gold as anything. At times they would be showing a chronic 
longing for gold and gold and nothing else.^'- The driving box of 
Savitar’s chariot they would describe often as golden.^ ® They would 
speak of ‘ Agni’as invested with golden colours bright with hues of gold.’’ ^ 
They would most frequently pray in their hymns of prayer for becoming 
wealthy in horses, kine, cattle and gold.’® And gold being their object 
of desire they were often found to pray fervently to their worshipful 
deities for pouring on the n wealth in goods, treasure and gold.’ ® They 
would most definitely pronounce their cherished Gkriam (clarified 
butter or sacred oil) to be golden in colour.'” They would also clearly 
refer to the washing and cleaning of gold for purification.’* « They 
would be frequently found to speak of golden paths {Hiranyavart- 
ant).^ ® That the river Sindhu was full of golden beds is definitely 
mentioned in the %-veda.®° The river Svarasvatl has been described as 


I V. 87, 5. 2 X, 107. 7. 3 vii, 33, II. 

4 iv, 17, II ; vii, 31, 3. 5 v, 54, ii. 

6 i, 162, 16 ; i, 33, 8, 7 ii, 34, 3 ; viii, 7, 25. 

8 i, 42. 6 ; vii, 97, 7 ; viii, 7, 32. 9 vi, 58, 3. 

10 ix, S) 5 - II ix, 86, 39 ; x, 48, 4, 

12 ix, 27, 4. 13 viii, 23, 8. 14 vi, 16, 38. 

15 b 30. 17 J 93, 16 ; 94, 9 j viii, 22, 17 ; ix, 41, 4 ; 61, 3 ; 63, 18. 

16 vii, 90, 6 ; viii, 32, 9 ; ix, 69, 8 ; 72, 9 j 86, 38 ; ix. 97, 50. 

17 ii. 35 , Il- 
ls i, 1 1 7, 5, cf, Taittiriya Samhita, vi, i, 7, i, 

19 i, 92, 18 ; V, 75 , 243 ; viii, 5, li ; 8, 1 ; 87, 5. 

20 X, 7 Si ?>—Stndhu or modern Indus (The Sands of the Indus 

at Cuttock are also washed for gold. See Ball, Geology of India, iii, 
p. 210 (1881 Edn). . ^ , 
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abounding in gold^ “terrible with golden paths'’^ The Vedic bard 
would singj “this river with his lucid flow attracts you more than 
all the streams, even Sindhu with his path of gold/’- 

From such a long array of similes and metaphors and a luxuriant 
terminology founded on the term “Hiranya” as also from descriptions I 
pure and simple, that are often met with in the Eg-vedic hymns \ 
one could easily conclude that the people of the Bg-vedic antiquity had ^ 
an extensive knowledge of and practical acquaintance with gold and I 
its usefulness in its manifold forms of jewellery, embroidery and per- 
haps even coinage. 

Again it may be easily conceived from the fact of their mentioning 
the various rivers and their beds as full of gold that that noble metal 
used to be found on the beds of the rivers whence they used to be 
carried for purification by washing and then finally to the melting 
pots^ to be molten into lumps. 


I Rv., vi, 61, 7, 2 Rv., viii, 26, 18. 

3 “The sands of all the rivers which flow from the Alps contain 
gold. Thus, for instance, the sands of the Upper Rhine have for 
centuries been washed for gold although the richest portion of the sand 
contains only about 56 parts of gold to 10 million. Gold has also 
been found in many streams in Cornwall and the precious metal is 


now being worked to a considerable extent in North Wales 

In Asia gold occurs chiefly on the eastern flanks of the Urals and in 
other parts of Siberia, but the metal has been found in almost all 
parts of this continent specially in India and Corea — Roscoe, 
Chemistry^ Vol II. p. 388. 

“The most striking feature of the gold deposits of the Assam 
Valley is the universal distribution of the metal in extremely small 
percentages throughout the gravel of the river beds.” — Com- 
mercial Products of India^ p. 566. 

“ At the time of his visit he (Dr. Walker) could hear nothing 
locally of this mine, but learnt that washing had been carried on com- 
paratively recently in the streams which feed the Godavari from the 
South — Ball, Geology of India, III, p, 188. 

“It has been not unfrequently stated that all the fivers of the 
Punjab, the Ravi alone excepted, contain cuniferous sands...... 

the rivers and streams of this provihce do as a general rule contain 
gold. — Ball, Geology of India, III, 209. . 


4 ?v., vi, 3, 4. 
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The metallurgical processes for obtaining gold, therefore, so far 
as we are informed from the Bg-veda alone, were clearly in those 
days of remotest past, quite simple as consisting of gathering sandy de- 
posits from the river beds, washing them clean with water and the fine 
powder thus obtained was brought to the melter’s pot to be molten 
into lumps. By this process very pure gold wms obtained. That this 
metallurgical process, though very simple, yet compares most favour- 
ably with that existing even at the present date could be easily 
seen.'^ , ... , 

Thus we see “ gold, renowned in history, gold which glitters in 
the sands of rivers and is usually deposited in the veins of mountains, 
pure and unmixed gold, the beautiful gleam of which rouses the desires 
of the savage as much as the ease with wdiich it can be worked 
attracts the artistic sense of more civilised man ; gold highly prized and 
highly abused, which is decried by moralising poets now as melius 
iyreperum, now as ferro-uo:eutius , but which is equally desired by all, 
won for itself its high position in the esteem of man in an age, 
that lies beyond the beginning of all history.”^ 

“ Rajata ” the second metal, known as silver we met with once 
only in the Rg-veda^ in the form of an adjective to akva (horse) 
which may be construed to mean “white.” Thus we cannot see 

I “The extraction of the particles of gold from alluvial sands 
is effected by taking advantage of the high specific gravity of the 
metal (l9'3) which causes it to remain behind, whilst the sand, which 
is very much lighter (sp. gr. 2'6) is carried away by water. This washing 
is commonly performed by hand, in wooden or metal bowls, in which 
the, sand is shaken up with water, and the light portions dexterously 
poured off, so as to leave, the grains of gold at the bottom of the 
vessel.” — Bloxam, Inorganic Chemistry^ P-404. 

“The simplest method of gold mining, namely, alluvial-washing 
or placer-digging, as it is termed in California, come down from the 
simple panwashing to hydraulic mining in a stupendous scale, neces- 
sarily requires a considerable quantity of running water. This or 
a similar process was in use amongst the ancients”— R oscoe. Chemistry, 
vol. II, 390. : •. 

. 2 . Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities (Jevon’s translation, 1890), 
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. anytliing' about the metallurgy of ■ this . metal at so remote a period 
of our civilLsation. From this it Is evident that silver was very rare!}' 
used in that age of the dim past, and not much favoured like gold bv 
the people of those ages long gone by. ^'The preference, thus de- 
monstrated/’ observed a learned scholard ‘‘for silver to gold at a 
very early period in the history of human culture iindoubleddiv finds 
its explanation in the later and rarer appearance of that metal amongst 


the oriental nations and" 


mankind generally, a phenomenon 


which is clearly indicated by facts of arcbreology (cf. Lubbock^ Pre- 
historic Times, pp. 3, 20, 22, 25) and is sufficiently explaiiicd by the 
circumstance that silver occurs only in mountains and not in tlie sands 
of rivers and on the whole is not of such widespread occurrence and 
is harder to get than gold.” 

Next, as regards the third Rg-vedic metal round which 

have been ww^en the most subtle threads of controversy and doubt 
as to its proper identificatioiir there are as many as forty references in 
the Eg-veda.- 

The Vedic bards. are profuse in their use of vocabulary 'Uiyas*' and 
indeed it is no less copious than that used or gold. Hut it 

is a remarkable fact that they are very particular in calling Indra’s horse 
bright and beautiful as but as to its legs they /escribe 


h:i,rd metal as they apparently 
possessing , very 


as 


strong legs 


them as wrought of a 

desired to speak of the horses 
for fast and swift running. Almost all the comparisons that are 
found to be made with ''ayas' seem to be quite apt signifying the 
idea of either sliarpness or strength or both combined. The arrow, 
a weapon of considerable importance, owing to ihe part it plays as 
a sliarp and strong weapon of war, they would describe as ^'^ayonm- 
kham'' ^ or "^ayoagraya-^^^ ® 
sharp as well as strong. 


i.e., tipped with ^^ayas' to render it 
They \vould often call 


Indra as being 


'^aya apa^i^ 


^’6 


1, e., 


armed with claws of ‘ksyad’ as they would be 


extremely sharp like those of the hawk, for slayinn 


dasyus or 

robbers. The ‘‘Jfitavedas” they would call ‘kiyodaiustra,”^ i.e., armed 
with the teeth of ayas {for attacking demons). The d‘Maiuts” 


1 Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities (JevoiPs translation), p. 180. 

2 l]g-vedic Concordance and Max MilllePs Irxlex to Rg-veda. 

3 1163,9. 4 vi, 75, 15. 

5 ,..x, 99. 6. , . ‘ 

6 x,99. 8. . , . ^ 7 x,87i2,. • - 
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they will address as '‘ayodaipstras”,i i.e., having tusks of as 

sharp and effective as those of the wild boars. The progeny of Indra 
have been termed “ayaUipra,"^ i.e,, having stout and strong jaws like 
those made of “ayas.” The ‘'Soma”they will often speak of as entering into 
its ay as fashioned home,® i.e, the receptacle which has been framed by 
hammering with a tool made of ‘'ayas,” evidently indicating the strength 
and hardness of the metal as well as the hammer itself. The 
god “Savitar” has been called ‘'ayohanu,"^ i.e., having cheeks as 
strong as those of “ayas." They speak of '‘agni” as whetting 
his splendour like the edge of '’ayas,”^ clearly indicating that 
would admit of being sharpened. Again they are found to 
address — "Be gracious, Indra ! sharpen my thought as it were a blade of 
They would also mention cauldrons or huge pots of 
ayas/’" for pouring or heating or holding milk of cows, evidently 
indicating ihat '‘ay as being tough could be beaten into large vessels. 
Very frequently they would call Indra “Syasa,”^ i.e., having the weap- 
on wrought oi “ay as” and therefore fierce even against the strong. 
Indra’s va/ra has often been mentioned as wrought of “nyas”P 
stuck fast in his hands and having a thousand very sharp edges — one 
that kills enemies and shoots out a thousand flames in the sky. ' ^ 
At times Indra would be said to be as stout and strong as “ayas” 
itself.’ “ 

From all these descriptions one could easily understand the nature 
and characteristics of the third Eg-vedic metal “ayas.” It was 
a very hard metal, tough, tenacious, malleable and ductile, one that 
could be sharpened at the same time into murderous weapons, admit 
of being easily forged or worked into tools and beaten into desired 
shapes and sizes. 

Again in the Bg-veda IV, 2, 17 we have the definite mention, of smelt- 
ing oi“ayas.” We have the Vedic bards singing in this hymn — “purify 
us by smelting like ore”,’^ meaning the purification of humanity as 
ore is purified by smelting in the hands of or smiths. 


I i, 88, S. 

3 ix, I,2;80; 
S Vi, 3, 5. 

7 V, 30, 15.,. . 
9 j. 80, 12. , 

^ 3;4j 

13 iv. 2, 17,^ 


2 >v, 37, 4. 

4 vi, 71, 4. 

6 vi, 47, 10. 

8 i, 56 . 3 - 
10 viii, 96, 3. 

12 X, 96, 8. 

14 ix, 112, 3; X, 72, 2. 
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We have here a definite of '*Karmara'' or ''Dlimatr’^^ in 

Goiinectioii with '^ayas”— a particular guild of artisans associated with 
the work of Again we have a clear and most definite mention 

ol '^welding''- in Gonnectioii with the acts of the smiilis often iden- 
tified with the forging of “ayas". This forging is very clearly des- 
cribed in Rv IX, 112, 2, . thus— ^Hvith dry faggots of trees, and 
fans of bird’s wings and bright whetting stones; the 
(engaged in the making of arrows) would desire for rich men (to buy 
them). Evidently then we have in reference to "'ayas^’ the process 
of smelting or purifying the ore, forging and then welding by particular 
guilds “Dhmatrs” or ^‘Karmaras,” the master smiths. Added to these 
if we bring in the facts already enumerated above that ‘'ayas’* requires 
to be hardy toughy tenacious admitting the process of sharpe?ung^ 
then a scientific mind could not but construe it as iron (of steely 
character) and nothing else.® For "ayas” if identified with golch 
or silver or even copper would not answer to having simultaneously 
the properties ascribed to it, of being hardy toughy tenaciouSy inalkabUy 
ductile — a metal that is purified by smelting oresy one that could be 
welded and at the same time admit of being sharpened into tools and 
weapons and beaten into any desired shape, etc. While in the absence 
of ‘^tin’’ in the whole of the “Rg-veda”'C we could be hardly justified 


I Ev., V, 9, S. 2 Rv., X, 8i, 3. 

3 ‘*Bar-iron is a hard, grey, lustrous metal Its texture is fibrous. 
When heated it first becomes pasty, and in this condition may be 
welded. At a greater temperature it may be fused. At red-heat 
it is both ductile and malleable ; compared with other metals its tenacity 
is enormous’^ — Tidy, Handbook of Modern Chemistry, p. 351. 

‘‘When carbon is absent or only present in a very small quantity 
we have wrought iron, which is comparatively soft, malleable^ ductile, 
weldable, easily forgeable, and very tenacious, but not fusible except 
at temperatures rarely attainable in furnaces, and not susceptible of 
tempering like steel When present in certain proportions, the limits 
of which cannot be exactly prescribed, we have the various kinds 
of steel which are highly elasticy malleabUy ductiky forgeabhy weldabky 
and capable of receiving very different degrees of hardness by temperings 
even so as to cut wrought iron with facility and fusible in furnaces/’ 
Percy’s Metallurgy^ p. 102. 

4 Trapu denotes HM in the Atharva-veda (xi. 3, 8) and 
later* 
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in introducing at. all any idea of bronzs, But ...even if for argu.iientA 
sake we ever attempt to bring in such a by pothesis, it would uttarl}? 
fai! as luitenablep 'as the o-d'y broiize.known.Ao Lidi'i rh, 
or any kind of bronze if it was at. all then knowm coul.l not be 
identified with ■ the . qiialities ; , possessed.' b^^^ as mentioned in 

the Bg”Veda. Thus, ^taki.^g ■ all "points into consideratiori, '‘ayas'’ cannot 
but mean which is a ni ordinarily obtained by 

and is tough, ienaciomy maUeabie and ductile^ at the same time 
.■very hard^ could, admit of 'being easily iht ofdy metal that 

could be tvelded and allow of h€\ng forged \n the way as described 
in the Hg-vedaA And this ideiitficatlon of ^^ayas'i is clearly affirmed 
by the Vedic bard’s associating d'ayas” witli 'diarita'’’^ i.e., with 
the colour of the morning Sun (not rising Sun) which is faintly bliiisli 
shining and dazz ling hi brilliance like the blade of a damask steel. 

Further, the very mention in the Eg-veda of a particular guild 
"Karmara” or blacksmith, still known to prevail on Indian soil plying 
on its most ancient profession of forging iron and nothing else under 
the strict traditionary discipline of the caste-system affords a proof 
of the existence of iron in those ages. While the clear and definite 
description of a very sharp shaving instrument ^"ksiira”" (razor) 
and the fact of killing horses with weapons by a single stroke,-^ 
a custom still prevalent in animal sacrifices throughout India are 
evidences which throw considerable light on our ideas of ‘ayas^’ and 
support our attempt to identify it with iron and iron alone. 


r It may be pointed out, however, that bronze, whatever may 
be its compositon, could never be welded^ and no metal, as is very 
well known to all scientific meiy save and except iron could 
admit of being wdded .it all. Electric welding was not known in the 
Rg- vedic age. Again the process of smelting for purification from 
ores could only be applicable to iron alone, inasmuch as, it could not 
be identified with copp-w smelting which was never so simple— a fact 
best known to chemists and metallurgists. Further the idea of 
purification of bronze of any kind by smelting would be scientifically 
most irrelevant. 

3 i, l66, !o; viii, 4, l6px 28, 9, ' , a. ' 
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Now being identified with iro7i we can now 

somewhat describe its metallurgy in tliat remote period of 
human civilisation. The metal was found in the ores^ which were 
smelted for purification by a particular guild called ^'dhmlitf 
identified also with. ^^Karviarad or blacksmiths. The smelting wAs 
done l:>y means of a furnace with dried faggots of trees as fuel 
and bellows of birds’ wings. The iron balls thus smelted were then 
hammered down and welded into lumps. In forging tools of iron 
tlie process would consist in heating the iron in a smith’s forge worked 
with bellows, and hammering, welding the parts together and 
finally sharpening on clean wiiettiiig stones. The vessels made were 
beaten into shape probably by hand-hammering like that still used 
ill India. Very probably smelting and forging used to be carried 
on in the same forge or furnace. These processes compare very 
favourably with those now done by the Indians in general even up 
to the present times. 

Thus from the above it is seen that the knowledge of the 
metallurgy of iron in those aimient days of civilised life was a 
pretty advanced one and we have it from the Eg-veda that 
from -the household utensils of jars, pots, kettles, vessels of 
various types, tongs, scissors, sharp razors, needles, pipes, tubes, 
awls, hammers, and the agricultural implements such as plough-share, 
spade, shovel, furrow, sickle to warriors’ helmets, coats of mail, spears, 
axes, daggers, swords, lances, and arrows were all known to them 
and even the substitution of a broken-limb by one made of iron,'*- 
the sure indication of skill in the making of surgical implements was 
also not beyond their scope, 

( To he continued) 

Manindra Nath Banerjee 


Siege of Bednore, 1783 

Tipu Sultanas own story — translated Jrotn his Memoirs {India 
Office MS,) — and aocoiints of two English eye-witnesses 

II 

The English force marched out, ^The next day'*, to a place fixed 
for the burial of such of their troops as had fallen. The Sl^Itan^s 
Sardars ^^stood in their way”, and *^searched^^ them 
of s^uitan*s^^ closely, ‘^oiie by one” \fard-fard\ Those ^‘cursed people” 
narrative. were found to have carried secretly coins (Haidrl coins) 

and other jewels, which had been concealed, ^*sewed up” 
in all their garments.^ They had -^‘made holes’* “in the cheeks of 
goats”^ and ^•filled” them ^hvith jewels” and other ( valuable ) things. 
They had concealed gold coins in their loaves Jewels were also 

found to have been concealed inside the pipes and in the bottoms of 
their huqqas (bubble bubbles). And they had also *^conceaIed jewels 
and gold pieces” in their ^^private places.”^ Some ^^sweepers^ {khak- 
rnhan) ‘hvere engaged in this business” and ^‘every thing was brought 
out”® 


1 ^^Dar taimmi dukht {dokhty'i?parcha-%-khud pinhani wa mhZtm 
Hatdri wa jawakir dukhia {dokhta) budandy 

2 ^^Surakk nam%bdd\ having made holes. 

3 ^^Dar kala-i-gusfandan {gosfandan)^\ 

4 mawazi ^makk 8 u§a*\ 

5 There may be a great deal of exaggeration in this account of 
the Sultan, but the whole thing, however, cannot altogether be rejected 
as a fictitious story. The fact that the Sultan's men made a vigorous 
search of the members of the English force, that they made a very 
close search of their bodies, is sufficiently proved by the statements 
of Capt Oakes and Lt. Sheen (passim). One may doubt, of course, 
whether as a result of this search, coins, jewels, etc., were actually 
discovered in abundance from all the alleged places of concealment 
enumerated by the Sultan. As regards this point also, one would not 
be perhaps justified in wholly disbelieving his statements. The Sultan, 
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At the time of the search, the Sultan continues, “some male and 
female children belonging to the who had been carried away 

by the English, “dressed after their own fashion’’, “cried out.” "About 
five hundred [such] persons were found” with them. “After due search”, 
the Sultan’s people [those found with the English] were all separated 
from the “Nazarenes”— the believers ( Musalmans ) were thus all 

separated from the “unbelievers” (or “infidels”)^ and the “poly- 

■ ■ 

The Sultan next gives the justification of the step taken against 
the English, As they ^'did not^^ he says, their written promise, 

all of them were made prisoners and handed ever [ in separate batches ] 
to the charge of different high officers ( of his government ). At the 
time of the search, the Sultan writes, ^‘ten or twelve Muhammadan 
ladies^' were also found, who had been [ previously ] captured by the 
‘^Nazarenes’^ from Surat and Bengal, and [so long] ‘‘kept with them’’. 
They were now “set free” by his men. Here ends the Sultan’s narrative 
of the Bednore incident. We shall now give below the English version. 


The English Version 

Capt Oakes writes that after a siege of 17 days, cessation of 
Tlie capitala- arms took place” on the 24th of April, 1783. On 

stated^^”capt. 26th, General Matthews called a council of war, 
Oa,k€s, which after deliberating on the situation of affairs 

came to the resolution of capitulating on the following terms : 

(i) “That the garrison should march out of the fort with the 
honours of war, and pile their arms on the glacis.” 


who is never tired of using abusive terms about his vanquished enemy, 
may, of course, be suspected of giving a grossly exaggerated account, 
in order to discredit his enemy. But it should, at the same time, be 
pointed out that there is hardly anything in it that can be rejected as 
altogether absurd. It is now really very difficult for us to find out the 
whole truth about the incident, 

1 ^^Kufiarafi ' — from Kafir^ unbeliever, infidel (Ar. plu., Kuffar. 
Kuffaran — double plural with Pers. suffix.) 

2 ^^Mushrikm^' — plu, of Mushrik^ one who believes in many gods, 
a polytheist [Steingass], 
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(2) '-'That all public stores .rfiould reniain in the, fort/'* 

(3) ‘‘That cill prisoners, taken since the siege , began, .should be 
delivered up.” 

(4) “That after being joined by .the garrisons of C'owladroog and 
Anantapore, the whole should have full liberty to march unmolested 
with all their private property to Sadashagufj from thence to embark 
for Bombay/’ . 

(5) “That Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur shall furnish a guard 
to march with the English troops, for their . protectirn through the 
country, which guard should be under the orders of Brigadier General 
M 

(6) “That Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur . should likewise furnish 
the English troops with a plentiful biizzaur [ i^asar ] and proper 
conveyances for sick and wounded during their march to Sadashagur/’ 

(7) “That a guard of 100 Sepoys from the garrison of Bednore 
with their arms and accoutrements,, and 36 rounds of ammunition, 
should attend Brigadier General Matthews, as a bodyguard, during 
the march to Sadashagur/^ 

(8) “And that Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur, for the performance 
of the articles on his part, should deliver two hostages prior to the 
garrison’s marching out of the fprt/^^ 

Lt. Sheen has narrated how the English force made a last desperate 
attempt to contiime the struggle after General Matthews had already 
sent the terms of capitulation to the - Sultan. This 
narraUve”^ incident has neither been mentioned in the Sultan’s 
Memoirs nor in the narrative of Capt. Oakes. Lt. 
Sheen's narrative ma}^ be stated as follows: After the continuation 
of the siege for 20 days, General Matthews was “at length obliged to 
send out a flag of truce and afterwards terms of capitulation.’' The 
Sultan “'acceded to these terms’', “which were to leave in the fort all 
the property” they (the English) “had taken”, and “to agree not to 
fight against him [the Sultan] for a stipulated time”." The Sultan on 
his part “promised to let” the English force “return unmolested” to 
their “own garrison”; but they “w’^ere first to march out and pile” their 
arms ‘^in the front” of the Sultan's army. “These conditions were 
thought so ignominious”, that they prepared themselves “for fresh 


1 Narfative of Capt, 

2 The latter point has uot been mentioned by Capt. Oakes, nor has 

it been found in the Sultan’s version. y— 
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hostilities/' And/^the next morning at daybreak^ they '"accordingly 

made a sally in two dmsions’'^^ and ‘"stormed'’ the Sultan’s ""grand 

batter}/’, and there ""killed a few of the French and about one hundred 

irregulars/"’ This was '"accomplished almost in an instanfh but the 

main body of the Sultanas troops soon surrounded them, so that they 

were forced ""to retreat with precipitation into the fort’, in the course of 

which Lt. Sheen received ""a slight wound/’ ^ A ""council of war” 

was then held within the fort, in which ""all the officers present” agreed 

to accept the ""proffered terms”. Lt. Sheen says that at that time their 

sick and wounded numbered 530, who were ""lying exposed to the 

Sun”, and, moreover, ""a putrid fever” was then ""raging in the fort”^ 

After ""the capitulation having been signed^ the hostages 

received, and doolies sent for the sick and wounded”, the English 

garrison marched out of the fort on the 28th 

How the April, 1783. Lt Sheen writes that on that 

English drained ^ V ' 

the Bednore day, before they left the fort, General Matthews 

Sheen^^ate- ''ordered all the officers to draw of the Paymaster- 

General as much money as they wanted/' At this, 
"‘both officers and men drew as much as they judged 
they should have occasion for/ some officers taking two thousand”, and 
"others one thousand pagodas”. ""This [money]”, Lt. Sheen continues, 
""was all taken from the Sircar [Sarkar'] property, which by treaty was 
to belong to the captors. But the General, being apprehensive of so 
much money being discovered in the possession of one man, ordered it 
to be distributed among the troops,” We further find it explicitly 
stated by Lt. Sheen in one place that “not a single rupee” was found 
by the Sultan in the forL after the English force had left it;'^ 

""In the afternoon” of the 28th April, the English garrison marched 
out of the fort, and piled all their arms before the Sultan's force. 

Capt, Oakes has given a detailed account of the incidents 
fhe whicli followed. This is substantially corroborated by 

force had left Sheeii's letter. We shall give below the full nai'rative 

the fort. ^ 1 

of Capt. Oakes; with reference to Lt, Sheen s account 
where necessary. 


Events after 
the English 
force had left 
the fort. 


1 In the Sultan’s account, we have noticed the incident of an 
English attack on the Sultan’s battery on the 5th day and how it 
ended. 

2 Lt. Sheen’s letter, in Narrative of Capt. Oakes, pp. 83-84. 

'3 Lt. Sheen’s letter, in Narrative of Capt. Oakes, pp. 84-85, 87. 
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After they had piled their arms, Capt. Oakes writes, the)* were 
"immediately escorted by a strong body of the enemy about half a mile 
beyond the Onore gate”. At that place, General 
narrative. Matthews “was informed that he must encamp that 

night”, ‘‘to which he reluctantly consented”. "When 
the whole came up”, “the enemy surrounded” them, and “posted sentries 
on every side, beyond whom no person was permitted to pass.” 
General Matthews next learned from his body-guard that “the enemr- 
had forcibly taken away their arms and ammunition, immediately on 
their leaving the fort, and had also deprived many of the officers of 
their side arms.” He further learned that “Lt. McKenzie of the icxDth 


regiment , who had a few days before been shot through the body, 
was- forced out of his dooly \dulz ot doli\ by the enemv with their 
bayonets, as he was coming out of the fort, and severar others were 
treated in the like cruel manner.” He also heard that “Capt. Facey 
of the Bombay establishment, with 50 sick and wounded, were detained 
in the fort till the next morning, with Mr. Shields, Asst. Surgeon”. 
” * * * Early in the morning [of the 39th April], while the troops were 
preparing to march, the General received a message from the Nawab 
desirrng him to see him, together with Capts. Eames and Lendrum 
of the Bombay establishment, and Mr. Charles Stuart, the paymaster” 
General Matthews accordingly went to see the Sultan, accompanied 
by the officers mentioned above and several of his servants. The 
hostages also, “of their own accord”, accompanied him. 

“Soon after their departure”, Capt. Oakes continues, “a good 
buzzaur furnished with a great variety of provisions and other- 

articles arrived in camp”.-" “At the same time”, “people came to carry 

Tmost if and wounded iit 

Lltatilf Tf 1 

condition ^ stumps, and left them in that painful wretched 

ondition upon the bare ground, entirely exposed to the heat of the 


from thffoSw^f ° TV"' “about a mile 
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Sail''. Oa "'being asked the cause of such barbarous treatment’' , ^"the 
brutes replied” that they had "'received orders to make the doolies two 
feet longer.’*' '■ : 

The English force ^"waited with the greatest impatience” for the 
return of Gen. Matthews "‘till 5 o’clock in the morning, when intelii- 
geiice was received that the general and the gentlemen who accom- 
panied him were immediately on their arrival at the Darbar, without 
being admitted into the Nawab’s presence, made close prisoners.’*^ 

‘"At 10 o’clock at night”^ they "'were alarmed by the arrival of an 
additional force of the enemy; when the guards turned out and posted 
double sentries all round”. "Their design was easily seen through”, 
"though they endeavoured to lull” the suspicion of the English force 
with some "pretext”, 

"The next morning” (30th April), they perceived that "the enemy 
had spies in every parf* of their camp, and "emissaries employed to 
entice the troops” to enter the service of the Sultan, At "about 10 
o’clock”, a messenger arrived from the Sultan, who informed the 
people belonging to the English force that they '"were to remain there ■ 
some days’*, and they were asked to tell him "what number of tents” 
they wanted. Capt, Oakes says that they "refused” the tents, and 
wrote a letter to the Nawab, ‘"signed by all the officers”,^ ""requiring 
him immediately to fulfil the terms of capitulation”. The letter was 
"sent to him by Major Fewtrill of the Bombay establishment, but no 
answer was received.” 

The search was made in the morning, on the ist of May. The 
description of Capt. Oakes may be given as follows : "At 10 o’clock, 
the buzzaur was taken away, the guards ordered 

confinement— ^ Under arms, and all the European officers immediately 
Capt.^ Oakes* |.q gpQl- Qf gpound from whence the buzzaur 

description, *• 

\pamr\ had been taken, where we were, one by one, 
plundered by the enemy, in the most scandalous manner, of our 


I We notice some difference between the accounts of Capt. Oakes 
and Lt. Sheen. According to Lt. Sheen’s statement, General 
Matthews alone was, on the 29th morning, called by the Sultan, and 
“they met half-rvay between the two, camps”. And on the next day 
(30th April), the Pay-master and other officers were sent for by the 
Sultan, and they were detained on their arrival. 

- 2 ■ According to Lt. Sheeii’s account, the “Field and Staff officers, 

with all the captains, the Pay-master and Commissary” were on this 
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horses, ptelanqiieens [palanquins], money, plate, watches, valuables, etc.„ 
and in short of every article except our bedding and cloaths [clothes], 
searohmg iis most Vsiinutdy in every party without the least regard to 
decency. [Italics our own.] The European soldiers, black officers, and 
Sepoys, with all their wives and children, as also all the camp followers, 
were searched and plundered in the same indecent, infamous manner, 
and at 4 o’clock in the afternoon were marched under a strong guard 
to Bednore, the sick and wounded being left to perish on the ground. 
Shortly after, the European officers with their servants were likewise 
conducted to Bednore, where we were closely confined in the barracks 
which had been formerly occupied by a battalion of our own Sepoys ; 
and from the time the villains began to search and plunder us, we had 
nothing of any kind to eat till 12 o^clock the next day, at which hour 
they brought and delivered to each person one pice and a seer of the 
coarsest rice, which they informed us was to be the daily allowance of 
officers and servants indiscriminately.’^^ 

Lt. Sheen gives the following account : On the *^ist of May, our 
eyes were fully opened as to the intention of the Nabob, when we 
were taken before the Buckshy [^Bahhshi] or Pay-master 
and ordered to be searched before him ; we were then 
stripped of our money, which, among the officers alone, 
amounted to 40 thousand pagodas, besides our watches, horses, camels, 
etc. They afterwards confined us in a large yard, and fed us upon a 
penny worth of rice per diem. Having remained in this confinement 
for a few days, they tore our cloaths [clothes] off in the most indecent 
manner, coupled us in irons two and two together, and marched ns in 
that manner, exposed to the damps at night and the heat of the Sun 
by day, afflicted no less by hunger than thirst, till they conducted us 
•after 16 days’ march to a fort called Chittaldroug [Chittledroog].”^ 

The Sultan in his Memoirs has tried to justify his action, as we 


Lt. Sheen's 
account. 


day (30th April) “sent for and detained’' by the Sultan. In order to 
pacify, however, the English troops, he sent two Brahmins to them, 
“with assurance” that they would “all return the next day.” 

1 Narrative of Capt Oakes^ pp. 7-9. 

2 Tt* Sheen s letter, in Narruitve of Capt. Oakes^ Appendix, 

p. 88. 

The prisoners were brought to the fort of Chittledroog on the 2rst 
of May, {Narrative of Capt, Oakes, p. 19.J 
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have found, on the ground that the English had violated a very import- 
ant item of the solemn peace terms, by trying to take 

Sultan’s action away Secretly all the money, jewels, etc., from the Bed- 
justili- English, even 

so far as the charge is corroborated by the statement 
of Lt. Sheen, mentioned before, was certainly a gross violation 
of a very important term of capitulation, which vitally affected the 
Sultan’s interest. It cannot, as such, be denied that the Sultan could 

reallv claim sufficient justification for the search, and even some justi- 
fication for the wholesale imprisonment of the English force. It should, 
however, be pointed out that the very harsh and ^ often inhuman treat- 
ment of the English prisoners of war, made on this occasion as well as 
in Hyder’s reign, in different forts of the Sultan.' which can scarcely 
be justified by the laws of war of any civilized age, remains a stigma 
on Tipu Sultan’s administration. 

One may, of course, say that the Sultan had sufficient reason for 

having a strong grudge against the English. They had taken possession 
of Bednore and some other places by a secret transaction with the 
traitor AyUShan. The English General and that traitor had tried to 
share between themselves a vast amount of the Sultan’s wealth at 
Bednore, as is clear from the statement of Lt. Sheen and the 
evidence of Tarikk-i-TipH (see previous issue). They had, further, 
tried to deceive the Sultan by draining the Bednore treasury, m distinct 
violation of the terms of capitulation. This certainly added fresh 
fuel to the fire of the Sultan’s wrath against them. It may, in this 
connection, be mentioned that in the Preface to the Narrative^ of Capt. 
Henry Oakes, with Lt. Sheen’s letter in the appendix, there is a note 
(perhaps of the publisher), which goes so far as to justify, on this 
ground, to a considerable extent, the Sultan’s cruel treatment o t e 
English prisoners. It runs as follows t «His_ (Sultan’s) conduct was 
evidently founded upon principles of retaliation ; anc can our mus 


I As vividly described by Capt. Oakes and Lt. Sheen, and by 
another English officer belonging to Col. Bailhe’s etacimen a 
eye-witnesses and actual sufferers, ^npr..nne^ and 

sufferings of the English officers and soldiers, by an 
Baillie’s Detachment-in War^n As^a, 1780-84 (2nd 

ed., 1789), PP. T55 ff. ; Narrative of Capt. Henry Oakes, pp. S-io, 19-2L 

41, 61-62, ■ 
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acknowledge that the unjustifiable behaviour of the Company s army 
goes a considerable way in justification of that of the enemy.” 

Another important question arises in connection with the Sultan's 
conduct — namely, whether he had a preconceived plan of not allowing 
the English force to go away safely out of his clutches. If it were so, 
it can of course be said that perhaps the same fate w'ould have befallen 
the English troops, even if they did not violate the capitulation terms. 
Lt. Sheen seems to have brought, in a mild form, a charge of this 
nature against the Sultan. He has not tried, it appears, to justify the 
English conduct, but he says that the Sultan “determined to make” 
it “a plea for an infraction of the treaty.”^ This has been asserted 
definitely by Wilks. “There is abundant reason”, he says, “to believe 
■that Tipu had predetermined to seek some pretext for infringing its 
conditions [those of capitulation] ; but, an empty treasury, together 
with the money found on searching the prisoners, exempted him from 
the necessity of recurring to fictitious pleas,”^ Beveridge has also 
echoed the same view. He has not, in the least, justified the English 
conduct, but he says that Tipu, “who only wanted a pretext for 
violating the capitulation, found too good a one in the example thus 
set him” by the English army.® 

Without sufficient evidence, it is difficult to assert that the Sultan 
had really such a preconceived plan, and that he wanted only a pretext 
for doing so. Of course, that is quite possible, for certainly he bore a 
strong grudge against the Ehglish, 

But if the Sultan had really such a design, the English army surely 
did not act wisely in thus offering a fresh provocation and furnishing 
him a sufficiently strong plea for taking such action. 
English Army*. analyses the conduct of the English army, it would 

appear that a greed for wealth clouded the brain of 
General Matthews and other English officers. The former had already- 
given a strong proof of his greed after he had taken possession of 
Bednore. On the present occasion, it is apparent, he successfully made 
all the other English officers approve of the action by freely distribut- 
ing among them the wealth of the Bednore treasury. They are also, 
as such, not immune from the blame, which, of course, principally 


1 Lt. Sheen’s letter {Narrative of Capt, Oakes, p. 87). 

2 Wilks, Mysore, vol. II, p. dr. 

3 Beveridge, vol. II, p. 518. 
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falls upon General Matthews. Their greed, it appears, overshadowed 
their judgment, so that they could not perhaps think calmly of the 
possible consequences of the action, for which the whole army would 
suffer. Beveridge has, therefore, rightly criticised the English action 
in "fraudulently” emptying the Sultan’s treasury. "Unfortunately”, 
he says, "a rapacity, of which too many examples had previously been 
given, prevailed over a sense of honour and even of self-preservation.”' 

SURATH CHARAN SENGUPTA 


Indian Literature Abroad 

VII 

The Tang Dynasty collapsed in 507 A, D. owing, as we have al- 
ready indicated, to the incapacity of the later emperors and was 
succeeded by a period of troubles in which five short dynasties, founded' 
by military adventurers, three of whom were of Turkish race, rose and 
fell in S3 years. One of the emperors of this epoch, Shih-tsung 
of the Later Chou Dynasty, stopped building monasteries and turned 
bronze images into currency. But in the south, Buddhism flourished 
in the province of Fukien under the princes of Ming 
The Sung the dviiasty which called itself South Tang. In gf :0 

A.D. the Sung dynasty united the Chinese people, but had 

to struggle against the Khitan Tartars. In the I2th 
century appeared the Kins or Golden Tartars, who demolished the 
power of the Khitans in alliance with the Chinese but turned against 
their allies and conquered the whole of China on the north of the Yang- 
tse and harassed the Sungs. But the Mongols soon appeared in the 
field. In 1232 the Sung emperor entered into alliance with the 
Mongols against the Kings, and although the Kings were driven, 
Kublai Khan of the Mongols became emperor of entire China 
in 1280,' 

^'Tlxe dynasties of Tang and Sung mark two great epochs in the 
history of Chinese art, literature and thought, but whereas the virtues 


X Beveridge, voL II, p. 518. 
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and vices of the Tang maybe summed up as genius and extrava- 
gance, those of the Sung are culture and tameness/^^ Buddhism ins- 
pired many artists to paint their master- pieces. We remember that 
Bodhidharma, the twenty-eighth patriarch, founded the Chan or Con- 
templative sect better known as Zen Sect in Japan, This school of 
thought was specially responsible for great movements in art and 
literature in China as well as Japan, Block-printing was popularised, 
and culture and learning greatly spread. Taitsu, the founder of the 
Sung Dynasty, although not a Buddhist, was a man of culture. 

It was in his reign (972 A.D.) that the first printed edition of the 
Tripitaka was published. The early and thorough application of print- 
ing to this gigantic Canon is a proof of the popular 
First printed esteem for Buddhism. The emperor himself wrote a 
pi’eface to this edition and his name will ever be re- 
membered with gratitude for having printed and popu- 
larised the Chinese translations of Sanskrit books. In 971 A.D., he 
caused two copies of the same canon to be made, one written in gold 
and the other in silver paint. This may be called the eighth collection 
made by the order of the Emperor of China^ though no Catalogue or 
Index seems to have been compiled on the occasion. The blocks of 
wood on which the characters were cut for this edition are said to have 
been 130000 in number. After this between 960 and 1368 there are said 
to have been as many as twenty different editions under the Sung 
and Yuen dynasties. 

The first edition of the Tripitaka did not close the work of trans- 
lation, for 275 works translated during the Northern Sung Dynasty 
are still extant. Religious intercourse with India continued, although 
henceforward the number of Chinese ^^ramanas proceeding to India 
either on pilgrimage or for study was more than that of the 
influx of Indian monks into China. On the whole there was a 
decrease in the volume of religious literature, after 900 A.D. This 
decrease is natural ; by this time most of the important and un- 
important Sanskrit books of different sects had been rendered into 
Chinese. The literature of the Tang and the Chao dynasties was 
not at all favourable for the growth and spread of Buddhist culture, 
A few Indian monks came from India for a century and half before 
the Sungs came in power* The history of the Sung Dynasty, in its 


1 Eliot, op* cit,f III, p, 269* 
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account of Iiid% refers to the arrival (in a.d, 951) of Samanta, a 
moiikj, with a large number of companions belonging to 
sixteen families of W. India, In 965 a Chinese priesh 
Indian pndits named Tan-Yuen/ returned from a journey to the 
western countries with relics and Sanskrit Buddhist 
books written on “Palm-leaP’ to the extent of 40 
volumes. He was ^^bsent for twelve years and resided in India alone 
for half the period. He gave an account of his travels to the emperor 
and showed him the Sanskrit books he had brought. 

M. Chavannes^ says that between 964 and 976, 300 Chinese 
Sramanas travelled to India. Edkins says that in 966 A.D., 157 Chinese 
priests set out together, with the emperor's permission, to visit India 
and obtain Buddhist books. They passed through Karashar, Kutcha, 
Khotan, Peshawar (Pu-lu-sha) and Kashmir but nothing is said of 
their further travels.'-^ One of the travellers of this period Kiye 
wrote a short account which has been translated into English by 
Gustav Schlegel under the title ‘itinerary to the Western Countries of 
Wang-nieh in A,D. 964**^. Indians continued to come to China and 
in 972 A.D., three Sramanas arrived at the royal court of the Sungs 
from Western India. Another came from a land called Sou-ko-to, 
who offered the emperor the relics and flowers of Manjusii. Fourteen 
more Sramanas, about whose activities we have no particular infor- 
mation, came to China from Western India. 

In 973 appeared in China one of the greatest translators of 
Sanskrit named Dharmadeva^ (Fa-Tienor Fadisien). He was a native of 
Magadha and came from the great Buddhist monastery 
of Nalanda. He worked from 973 to 982 under the 

tFa-TuenJ. 

name of Fa-tien, when he was honoured by the emperor 
and changed his name in 982 to Fa-hsien. In 982, a board of transla- 
tors was formed with Dbarmadeva, Tieivsi-tsai and Danapala, each of 
whom was asked to translate one work into Chinese, There were also 
other Chinese monks well-versed in Sanskrit language. They were 
engaged to supervise translations, others were appointed to make the 


Uharraadeva 

[Fa-T'ien]. 


1 Appendix to Les inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gaya par Ed. 
Chavannes, {Revue de d histoire des Religions^ 1896, Jul-Aout), 

2 Edkins, p, 144, ; , I . , . _ 

3 Memoires du ComitS Sinico-Japomis^ XXI, 1893, 

4 Nanjio,pp.45o-4Si,^ '’'j 
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•Ki-t’song, 


Prince Mafijusn 
971 A.D. 


Chmese style idiomatic and perfect. We shall hear c.f their literary 
activities later on. 

In 977 A.D, Ki'siang a &amana from India came, and brought 
with him some Sanskrit texts written o a palm-leaves. 
Indian §rama- jg presented to the emperor a pretentious 

nas in China. ^ r ti * r 

translation which he called the ‘Sutra of Collection 01 
Magic Prayers of Mahayana,^ but Dharmadeva denounced that 
work as spurious having no Sanskrit original and the emperor had it 
burnt 

a tiramana of the temple of K'ai-pao in Western India, 
came to China with a number of his companions. He 
offered Sanskrit books, a relic of a stupa of Buddha, the 
leaves of Bodhi-tree and some curios. Another 
Sramana Po-na-mo of Central India also brought some curios to the 
emperor, but no books. Sometime back in 971 A.D., a prince named 
Mafijusri had come to China with the Chinese monks returning from 
India. He was the youngest son of a king of Northern India, and 
according to custom, he had to become a monk. Tai-tsung (96C-975) 
the then reigning emperor asked him to live in the temple of Siarg- 
Kuo. He observed the discipline religiously and became the favourite 
of the people of the capital. The monks became jealous of him and 
as he did not know Chinese, they falsely told the emperor that 
the Indian prince-monk was homesick. The emperor granted 
him his request ; Mafijusri was greatly annoyed, but there was no 
help for itt He said that he would go towards the South Seas to 
return on a merchant boat. It is not known where he had gone 
(978 A.D.). 

In 980, landed in China two most famous Indian monks, whose 
literary activities have won them an immortal name in Buddhist 
Chinese literature. They were Tien-si*tsai and Che4iu 
or Danapala.^ Two years after, the emperor honoured 
the three great Indian translators — Dharmadeva with the 
title of Chwang-chio-ta-shih, Tiemsi-tsai with Mingdiiao-ta-shih and 
Danapala with Hsien-chiao-ta-shih. They were put at the head 
of the Translation Committee. The Chinese monks versed in 
Sanskrit were charged to pick up the translation by writing and 
by correcting the phrases, modelled at first on the Sanskrit 
original. The high functionaries were to polish the Chmese styles. 


Tieu-si-tsai and 

DcinapMa. 


1 Nanjio, App, II, p. i6i. 
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The same year a priest of Western China returned from India with 
a letter from a king of Western India, an impression of the skull 
of Buddha, some pages of palm-leaf texts, and leaves of Bodhi- 
druma, the most Buddhist. It was trans- 

lated by (Clie-hii) Danapala and it contained congratulations on the 
favourable attitude shown by the emperor to Buddhism, together with 
some geographical details of India and adjacent countries. This king 
Mo-si-hang is identified with Mahasena mentioned in the Mahavaipsa 
of Ceylon. 

The next 37ear 983 the Chinese monk Fa-yu^ while returning 
from India, whither he had gone in search of sacred books, arrived 
at San-fo'tse, a country bordering on Cambodia to the south-west, met 
a Hindu monk named VimalasrI (Mi-mo-lo-Ghe-li). He expressed his 
wish to go to China to translate sacred books there. The emperor, 
having heard that, sent for him and engaged him in the work. Fa-yii 
started again for India with the emperorV credentials. 

The annals of the Sung Period mention quite a number of Indian 
monks who went to China, and Chinese monks who came back after 
a tour in India. A Buddhist priest of the Brahmin caste 
Other Indian Alivin, a Persian, is mentioned as having visited 

the capital. Some people came by sea ; they could not 
make themselves understood, but the images and books, they brought 
with them, showed that they were Buddhists. Several other arrivals 
are also recorded. They presented Sanskrit books and Buddhist relics 
to the emperor as token of their gratitude to him for his love for 
Buddhism. In 989 Pout’o-k’i-to, a Srainana of Nalanda came to the 
Chinese court with relics and Sanskrit texts. In 995 Kala-santi (?) of 
Central India brought the same thing. Rahula, Ni-wei-ni, Fo-hu 
(Buddha-raksa) all brought Sanskrit texts between 997 and 998. In 1004 
A.D. arrived another great Sanskrit scholar and translator Fa-hu 
(Dbarma-raksa). He brought the relics of Buddha and Sanskrit texts 
written on palm-leaves, ^ilabhadra, another monk, also brought some 
Sanskrit texts. Mou-le-che-ki of Kashmir, Ta-mo-pa of Western India. 
Chang-te, Kio-chie, Tsi-hien, and a host of these Indian travellers went 
to China with Sanskrit texts. Probably in India after the Hindu revival 
the Buddhists were no more safe,: and sorely, needed a shelter for 
themselves and their books. 
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The intimate relation between China and India is proved also 
by the three inscriptions in Chinese, found at Buddha-Ga3'a 

by Beglar and Cunningham of the Archmo- 

Chfnese DisLip- logical Department in 1878. These were first deci- 
tions in Bud- phered and reproduced by S. Beal in the //?A 5 ., for 

i88i and noticed in the Indian Antiquary oi the same 
year. In 1895 G. Schlegel made some observations in the Totmg Fao 
(voL VI^ pp. 522-524) and corrected a few mistakes of Eeal. In 1896 
M. Ed. Chavannes published the complete text with critical study 
and translation in the Revue de Vkistoire des Religions (1896, JuL- 
Aout. — Les inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gaya). 

These inscriptions tell us that as late as the early eleventh century 
Chinese monks came to India. The first and the shorter inscription 
gives us the name of Chi-i, a priest of the great Han countryj who had 
vowed to exhort or encourage thirty thousand men to prepare them- 
selves by their conduct for birth in heaven, to distribute in charity 

30,000 books relating to heavenly birth, and himself to relate as 

many books ; then in company with others he travelled through India 
and arrived at Magadha, where he saw the Vajrasana and other 

sacred places. After this in company with other Chinese monks he 

travelled through India. 

The second, third and the fourth inscriptions belong to 1022 A.D, 
The second one is very long ; it says that Ho-Yun, a priest came to 
Buddha-Gaya with a view to worship the sacred relics of the place, He 
had great ambitions about religious piety and left behind him a hymn 
of praise of Tri-kaya of Buddha and of the three thrones occupied by 
them. The third inscription tells us that in 1023 A.D. two men, called 
I>tsing and I-lin, were sent from the eastern capital of China with a 
Kmxfa garment in a golden case which they hung above the Bodhi-tree. 
The fourth inscription is very short and relates the same thing as above, 
but the monk was Chao-p’in. The fifth inscription is dated 1033 
which says that a man named HoahWen commemorates the erection of 
a Stupa close to the Vajrasana. He came as an agent of the Chinese 
emperor and empress. 

These five inscriptions may not have any great value in ordinary 
history, but arc of momentous importance to the religious history of 
the East , it shows the strength of the religious impulse that urged so 
many pilgrims from China to visit Buddha-Gaya and other sacred 
places of India, and the sincerity of their belief in the merits of their, 
pilgrimage. 
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Daring the Sung dynasty of 167 years, ten translators worked 
for the Chinese literature. The most prominent among these was 
^ Dharmadeva (Fa-Tien or Fa-hsien as he called himself 

Dliarmaae?a. , ■ r' """ r -t , 

after 982 A.D.), a bramana of ivlagadha, who came from 
the great Nalanda University in 973 a.D. In 982 he received from 
the emperor Tai-Tsung an honorary title for bis great learning. He 
died in looi. 1 18 works are ascribed to him, these are all men- 


jt 


tioned in the Ming Catalogue. Of these 118 books, 31 were either 
second or third or sometimes fourth translation of works done pre- 
viously. These were mostly monograms or parts of bigger books. He 
translated 78 new books, mostly dharanis and sutras of not much merit. 
Among the translations we find a very interesting composition by 
King Slladitya. It was a laudatory verse in Sanskrit (Nanjio 1071), 
M. Sylvain Levi restored this Sanskrit poem and published it, There 
were other Sanskrit poems, the originals of which are 


Sanskrit stotras 
in 

transi Iteration. 


long lost, viz., Trikaya-samskrta-stofra (1072); 
hodhisattva-sfi-gatha (1074), A.rya’Vajrapam-bodhi$attva- 


nam.^ta4aiaka'S(mskrta-stoira ( 1075), Gkantika-sams- 
krta stotra etc. These transliterations show that Sanskrit was 
greatly revered by the Buddhists in China. 

A large number of Dharanis are found in the Chinese Tripifcaka, both 
in translation and transcription. The transcription of Sanskrit sounds 
in Chinese ideograms is highly important to the students of Chinese 
phonetics. Some of the Dhnranis are written in Nfigar! characters 
as well as in Chinese letters. The writing of these Gupta Nagarl 
characters should receive the attention of epigraphists, 
DhSravi. j- below a few of the Dkarams which are found 

both in transcription and translation from a collection called T odo-ni* 
tsa-chi [T'odo-nim Dharani), compiled during the Liang Dynasty 
"^ 502 - 557 )* ■ 

^ I Sakya Mahanama Dharani. 

2 Ananda-bhiksu-bhasita Dharani. 

3 Samantabhadra-bodhisattva-bhasita Mahadharanl. 

4 Manjusrl Dharani, 

5 Samadhlsvara-raja-bodhisattya Dharani. 

6 Sailaksara-bodhisattya Dharani, 

7 Gunalaksanlla pkara-bodhisattva Dharani. 

8 Sukriti'bodhis a ttva Dharani. 

9 Ratnacand ra-prabha-bpdliisattva Dharaiil . 
lo Dhruva-bodhisattva DhlranX, 
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11 Mahabrahina-devaraja Mahadhatatii, 

12 Mahesvara-devaraja DharanT, 

13 Nirmanarati-devaraja Mahadharanf. 

14 Tusita-devaraja MahadharanT. 

15 Yama-devaraja Dharant 

16 Trayastiimsa-devaraja Mahadharani. 

17 Mahesvara-devaraja DharanT. etc/ 

Couraiit in his Lhrts C/umis, etc. me„li„„. 

tansllttan and 

Ihe fourth emperor Ji„-Tsiri,g of the Sung Dynasty ivas a dis- 
hng„.shed patron of li.eratnre ; daring his reign there ,vas a g.la\, "f 
> roiarsi he appointed filty youths to study San.,krit. aithonol/he 
liimMlf shelved no mclinalion toward. Buddhism.- In the svstem 
of education, Buddhist and Taoist subjects were introduced » ’ 

T,e„-s.-tsa, and Danapala (Sh-hu) were conteuiporaries 'of Dharma- 

Tien-si-tsai, . , ^ ^^a-Iisien) already mentioned, Tien- 

in Indian monk, ^i-tsai (whose Original Indian name has not been re 

He arrived in‘S iH I 

years till toco a d He tceived Im 'wa for twenty 

.no even efter his deatiwt hro::^^;: ereL“ e"?!™ 

works arc attributed to him nr u* ^ * Eighteen 

Ghann-vruka-ilum is importart. His Lri'y or 

whereas the earlier translations bv' Dl f ^ fasciculi, 

laierhy Gupabhadrrtr “ nfnSXt 

Butnouf says that there are two versions of this bool th°e 

having 67 folios or 134 oaves ,„H ,T ' 

folios or 390 pages,- I, is e'Sent L 

this longer version of fC- ^ * ^len-si-tsai translated from 

^‘iV-^^li-sakasra-prafm-^araiijjf- i ■ Iieaid of Pa^ca- 

A.p..a„. -t 

20 rasciculi was translated by 


etc. (Bib. J^P^nis 

Jripifcaka (Shanghai ed.), bk; 27. ' ’ PP' ^ 4*590. Also the Chinese 

tv:''vJ:,;::;:vEliot7^ ■ 
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him. J^antideva's Bodhicarya-suira which is wrongly attributed to 
Nagarjuna, (354) and Dharmasangraha-maJiMka-gatha-sutra or better 
known as Dharniapada collected by Dharma trata were rendered into 
Chinese. Tien-si-tsai's translation of Dharmapada is the last of the 
four Chinese versions of this famous book, which has been rendered 
into all the civilized languages of the ancient and modern world. A 
brief resume of the Chinese translations of the Dharmapada will not 
be out of place here. 

There are four principal copies of what may be called 
Dharmapada in Chinese, the first dating from Wu Dynasty^ about 
the beginning of the third century A.D. This 
Dharm^ada . translation called Fa-cheu-ching, is the work of a 
Sramana Wehchi-lan and others. Its title means 
^tlie sutra of law verses’ — Gathasangraha. In the preface the 
Chinese translator states that the ^ramanas in after ages copied 
from the canonical scriptures various gathas, some of four lines 
and some of six, and attached to each set of verses a title, according 
to the subject therein explained. This work of extracting and collect- 
ing is ascribed to the uncle of Vasumitra and Arya-Dharmatrata^ the 
author of the Samyukta bhidharma-sastra and other works. 

In the preface to the Fa-chun-ching we are told that the original, 
which consisted of 500 verses, was brought from India by Vighna 
in 223 A.D., and that it was translated into Chinese with the 
help of another Indian. After the translation was finished, 13 sec- 
tions were added, making up the whole to 752 sections, 1458 words 
and 39 chapters (S.B.E., X, Intro., p. viii), T\\QVhYi Dhammapada 
does not agree with Chinese and we know from the Central Asian finds 
that there were Prakrt as well as Sanskrit versions of the Dharmapada 
and it is probable that the Chinese source is Prakrit and not 
Pali. The translation of Vighna is somewhat difficult in its expression, 
though simple words were used in order to make the meaning of the 
text as accurate as possible. Afterwards in the reign of Hwui-ti 
(290-306) Fa-li and Fa-chu translated a shorter sutra with a commentary. 

A third Chinese version is called Chie-ten-ching. Its translator 
was Buddhasmrta (about 410 A.D.). The text of this work is said to 
have been brought from India by Saughabhadanta of Kipin (Cabul) 
about 345 A.D. It is. an extensive work in 33 chapters with a very large 
commentary. The fourth translation was done by Tien-si-tsai ; ^ it 
consisted, of 33 chapters/ \ 

Probhat Kumar '' ' 
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I The Nytyapfavem 

The Nfayapravesa h one of the most important works on Budddist 
logic. It has also been named Nyayapravemka^ ox Ny ay apt mem 
or Nyayapravehaka-sTitra.^ This name, Nfayapravem, is supported 
also by such titles of works in Skt. as Nyayapraveha-vfUt^ a com- 
mentary on it by Haribhadra (about II2C A.D.); Nylyaprmem-pafijika, 
another commentary on the same work by Parsvadeva (1133 A. D3| 
and Nyayapravem-itppana, a gloss by Sricandra on Haribhadra's 
Nyayapraveha-vrtii. In the Tib. index to the Tan jur it is named 
Nyayapravesa-msira (Bstan bcos rigs pa la hjug pa); while in T^ it is 


^ It is included in the Gaekward’s Oriental Series forming 
vol. xxxix : Part I, Sanskrit Text with HaribhadrasurPs Vrtti and 
Parsvadeva's Pafijika edited by Principal A. B. Dhruva of the Benares 
Hindu University ; Part II, Tibetan Text compared with Sanskrit and 
Chinese Versions edited by the present writer. The second part will 
shortly be issued. The references are to this edition. The following 
abbreviations have been used in the paper : 

Nyayabindu^ Bibliotheca Indica or Bibliotheca Buddhica 
edition, both Sanskrit and Tibetan versions. 

^ Ny ay apravem, 

']^S^Prama%asamuc€aya (Jl\hQtz.\\vtxs\or\\ 

Skt — Sanskrit 

T^ —The Tibetan translation direct from Skt. 

T^ —The Tibetan translation from Chinese which in its turn was 
made from Skt. 

Tib Tibetan. 


1 Haribhadra’s Vriti) p. 9 (Skt. text) : 
mm f Parsvadeva\s Panjm : 

quoted in the Bzsitory of Indian Logic by Vid3^abhusana, 

p. 220. 

2 As found in our Skt text edited by Principal Dhruva, He 
informs me that the title is given in the oldest Ms. which contains 
both the text and the vrtti of Haribhadra. One of the later Mss. 
refers to all the quotations from the text as sutra. 
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styled Pra$ncmany^^apravemdmra (Tshad ma rigs par hjng pahi sgo), 
p. i\ ox Nyayapravemdvam^ pahi sg'o), pp. lo, 

28; and in PramTmamstm-^^^^ (Tsad mahi b tafi bcos 

I'igs pa la lijiig pa)^ p. 28. .■ In.Chme5?e it' is Yin min fu cSn ii hm, 
p. 28? Hieaiiing literally in Skt Hettividyapravehu-samyagytiktm:stra 
which is in other NyTxyapravem Tarkasastra. T- observes in 

the clophoii (pp. 28-29) that in a Chinese book it is seen as Nyayapra- 
ws'a, while in Tibet it is now known as Nyayadvara (Rgyaht dpe 
la figs pa la lijag pa shes snah die sah | bod rnams rigs palii sgo 
shes grags so ll ). That this observation of is quite right, so far as 
the Tib. version is concerned, is evident from the references to it 
ill the Vihalamalavat% now extant only in Tibetan, a commentary on 
Dihnaga^s PS, as we shall see presently in discussing the question 
of the authorship of - NP. In that work, as well as in Dihnaga’s own 
vrtti on h\s PS it is always alluded to as NyTiyapraveha. It goes 
without saying that in fact and NyayadvUra are one 

and the same, it may also be noted that in the title, Nyaynpraveha- 
dvara^ one of the last two words is unnecessary. 

In Chinese we have a work on logic called Yin min ceih li man 
Inn^ which literally in Skt. is Hetuvidyasamyagyuktidvarasasira or 
Nyayatarkadvaramstra (Nanjio, Nos. 1223, 1224). This is generally 
known by the name, Nyayadvaratarkamstra. But, I think, the Chi- 
nese title should be translated by Nyayatarkadvaramstra. For, why 
the word dvara {man) should be taken with nyaya {yin min) and not 
With ta7'ka {cen li) which just precedes it? That this word must be 
Nyayatarkadvara is supported by the last five characters of the last 
karika (No. 28) of the book itself. Those characters are miao i ceih li 
man, the Skt. equivalent of which is sadaf'thatarkadvara. Clearly we 
have here tarkadvara. Sugiura {Hindu Logic, p. 74) has translated 
the karika rendering those five characters into English by ‘'«Gate 
of the supreme Nyaya^^ somewhat figuratively. Yet, he styles the 
work Dvara-tarka-sastra. 

Vidyabhusana {History of Indian Logic, p. 289, note i) says 
that the NP is probably the same as Nyayadvaratarkamstra (« 
Nyayatarkadvara). That these two works are different was quite 
clear from Sugiura’s Hindu Logic long before (1900) Vidyabhiisana^s 
book (1921). The NP is now before us. It is in prose with only 
two verses, one at the beginning and the other at the end ; while 
Nyayatarkadvara . only of verses or kankas^ twenty- 

eight in number, there being hot a single line in prose. 

MARCH, 1927 \ ^ ’ fP' 
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Incidentally one thing may . be. briefly discussed here. Nanjiu 
says in his Catalogue fp. 270, .Nos, 1223, 1224) that the authc^r of 
this work is Nagarjuna. Takakusu follows it {A Record of the Bud- 
dhist Religion by I-sting. 1896, pp. i77> 186). But in factj it is not so. 
The real author of it is Dmwga and not Nagarjuna. Nanjio seems 
to have made a mistake in rendering the name into Skt, Tfie name 
as given in Chinese in the book itself is ' Yn Ato, the Skt. equivalent 
of which is Dmnaga (see O. Rosenberg; Introduction to the Btndy 
of Buddhism, Part 1,1916, p. 99). It should, however, be noted that 
generally for the name of Dinnaga we have in Chinese Fmi siTin [of. eit., 
p. 69). The above two Chinese characters cannot give the name, 
Nagarjunaj for which we have the following; (i) Luii s/m, lit,, ^dragon- 
treed (2) lit. 'dragon”Conqueror;Vor (3) Luu inan- ht. 'dra- 

gon the brave' (Nanjio, Catalogue . 169). Se^ JASB., 1905, p. 222, 

2 The Author of the Nyayapraveha 

That Dinnaga is the author of our NP can be proved on several 
grounds. In the Skt. text as we have it now there is nothing to show 
that he is the author. But in its Tib. versions it is clearly stated. 
says (§ 65; Note 139, p, 28) ^fcr h % 35 ^ ^ ft ^ fift: 1 

(she pa rigs par hjug paid sgo slob dpon clien po pliyogs kxi 
glaii pos mdzad pa rdzogs so); and so reads T'-* ; t? % 

ft (tshad mahi bstan bcos rigs pa la hjug 

pa shes bya ba slob dpon chen po phyogs kyi glafi pos mdzad pa 
rdzogs so 11 ). 

The PS (Tsad ma kun las buts pa) which is now extant only in 
Tib. (Mdo, Ce, XCV. i) is a well-knowm work of Dinnaga, The 
beginning verse of it runs: 

tshad mar gyur pa hgro la phaii par bsheh / 
stoii pa bde gqegs skyob la phyag htshal nas / 
tshad ma sgriib phyir ran gi gshufi kun las / 
btus te sna tshogs hthor rnams hdir gcig b)^a // 
and the following is its Sanskrit; 

II ^ 

I The first two lines of this verse in Skt. are fciind in the 
Abhidhaiviakokavmhya of Ya#omitra, Bibliotheca Buddhica, p. 
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Here explaining the word (ran gi gshuti kun las) Diiinaga 

himself says in his own on the PS: 

de Ita buW yon tan can gyi ston pa la phyag htshal nas tshad 
ma bsgrub par bya baW phyir r/jw ^2 rad tu byed pa rigs pdhi 
la sogs pa rnams las hdir gcig tu btus te #r;2222^ ma kun las 
htus pa brtsam par byaho 

55rr 51 ?T ST 

( = ittr 5r K t SIT f? «f ) ir ssi ^ 5 ^ 

Thus it is perfectly clear from the above that the author of NP 
is Diiinaga. 

Again, Jinendrabuddhi writes on the same passage in his Vihlda- 
vinlavatl (Mdo, Re, fol. 4*’) referred to in a previous note; 

gal te dehi don du hdi brstam par bya ba yin na / dehi 
tshe brtsam mi b3'a ste / tshad ma grub pa ni rigs pahi sgo 
la sags pa ran gi gshuh gis khyod kyis shar kho nar bsgrubs 
zin pa byed kyi phyir ro // gaii bsgrubs zin pa de ni sgrub 
pahi died du rtogs pa dati klan pas brtsams par bya ba ma 
yin te / bsgrubs zin pahi zan bshin no // tshad ma sgrub pa 
52ah bsgrubs zin no / 

= 5tf% I ’*11 ITT KT R? ( = ’91 4 9 % stt ) 

^ ^rrf^cfSRji 5t<| cts 1 

The same author writes again in the same connection after a few 
lines: 


The last two lines are conjecturally reconstructed by the present writer. 
In his commentary on PS, Vimlamalavatl (Yaiis pa daii dri ma med 
pa daii Idan ma) Jinendrabuddhi or Jinendramati (Rgyal bahi dbah 
pohi bio gros), but in no case Jinendrabodhi (as writes Vidyabhusana 
in his History of Indian Logic, p. 328, for the Tib. words bio gros 
mean bnddhi or mati and not bodhi fur which we have byaii chub) 
says in the course of commenting on the words sna ishogs lithor mams 
in d: ‘ rab tu rtogs ni pra sr taho/ gaa la rab to rtogs pa dan bral ba de 
ni vi pra sr taho //” It may be translated thus : Wl’j ft 1 9 t?r 
if’S’T’uftKft^ PW'SrPI I As the Skt. word is transliterated here we 
are sure that it was actually used by Dihnaga for the Tib, words 
referred to above. 

. I Mdo, Ce, fols 13^ ff. (Narthang ed.); Cordier, III, p. 434. 

2 We mav read also fpf (Tib. brstam bya). 
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rah gi gshnn rigs''- paiu sgo la sags pa ni tshad nia gtan la 
hbeb-; pa rab tu rtogs pa dau bral baho // de Itar yan der 
“mnon sum rtog pa dan bral ba” shes pa muon sum gyi 
mtshan fud hdi la dmigs bsal byas pa med la / ' dehi phyir 
zla ba giiis la sogs pahi c;es pa yan mnon sum nid du 
thal bar hgyur ro // rgyas pa daii bral ba yau de ste hdod baclus 
pabo // 

wt ^cr f?; ( =3m ^ f i sji f?; ) t cim f% i 

(NP, Skt. p. 7, i, 13 ; Tib § 54) i 

1 ct^ I Pn?ji«f%cr‘ ft ii 

Here NP is not only mentioned as Dinnaga’s own work, but 
also a line is quoted from it. Haribhadi'asuri is, therefore, quite right 
when he explains the word (gshan las, | 65, p. 8) by " iwr'ir^i^rrrsj.’'’ 

There are some references to Dihnaga or his works in Kumarila’s 
Slokavariika. While some of these references are made from PS’* the 
others are from NP as evidednt also from the commentary, Nfapara- 
tmkara, by Parthasarathi Misra, on the Slokavariika (Chaukhamba 
S. Series, 1898). Among the nine (phyogs Itar snah ba, 
§ 11) the first is Pratyaksaviruddha (miion sum g}'is bsal ba) and 
its example is ai«5 ?ft (sgra mfian by a ma yin shes pa ita buho). 

Kumarila refutes it thus (I. I. 5, Anumana, vv. 59-60, pp. 364-365) ; 

“ ft^aft « 

ft 1 

5tft anwm ” 

According to the characteristics of pratyahm as explained by 
Dihnaga (| 54; PS I. 3; NB p. 10 ‘^, sravanatvais, ^visay a oi anu- 
mma and not of pratyakm. This point is raised by Haribhadra in 
his Nyayapravehavrtti'. “ sr »nft, W 

1” 1 he example ( atc^; ) may, therefore, be of an 

anumanavtruddha and not of piatyaksavirodha, as the author says. 
Thus with reference to the passage quoted above Parthasarathi Misra 
comments: " %itftft 1 ft '3=^ sit ^ 1 

nfttimflft siflffi 1” tiere it refers to the NP (p 2, § u) as the passage 
occurs there. It is also clear from it that according to Parthasarathi 


1 , The Xylograph has rig. 

12 My pupil Mr. H. R. R. Iyengar of the Mysore University has 
shown it clearly in a paper, Kumarila and Dihnaga, which will shortly 
be published, ' , . ^ 
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Misra this example does not allude to NB of Dharmakirtti though 
it is to be found also there (p. iii). 

In commenting on Kumarila’s threefold mhdavirodha 

pp. 61-03) Parthasarthi Misra writes; sprft ft fh 1 fitsa 
1” This reminds us at once of our t 

” in NP (I 16). 

Regarding sarvalohavirodha which is the same as our lokaviru- 
ddha (hjig tren pas bsal ba or hjig rten gyis gnod pa, §§ 11, 14) 
Kumarila has (pp. 64-65): 

This is with reference to “s;^(Ch. lit. ststtw: ) found in 

this connection neither in Skt. nor in T* of our NP, but in Ch. and 
T.- See Note 22, p. 15, and Add. et Cor. This is quoted also in NB, 
p. 1 1 1 with the reading for . 

On the passage referred to above with regard to lokaviruddha 
Parthasarathi Mi§ra quotes the following sentence: “ w ^ 

.” This is actually found in our NP (§ 14) as an example 
of lokaviruddha. The only difference is that for in the former* 
the latter reads adding the word stJ. 

Among the hetvabhasas (gtan tasigs Itar snah ba) viruddka (hgal 
ba) is one (§ 22) and it has four kinds (§ 35) of which one is dharma- 
viseqaviparliasadhana (chos kyi khyad par phyin ci log ' tu 
sgrub par byed pa, §37). It is illustrated there by 

" (See Note 74). This is quoted in a slightly 
different words by Kumarila (v. lOS; p. 380) when he .says: 

Dharmakirtti (about 635-650 A.D.), as says Dharmottara (about 
847 A.D.), w'rote his NB as a variikakard^ of Dihnaga’s wmrk. 
Vartika means a work in which three kinds of things are discussed, 
viz. (i) those which are said, (2) those which are not said, and (3) those 
which are said wrongly.® And so Dharmakirtti is found to have 


1 In the corresponding reading T® omits and thus exactly 
agrees with Kumarila on this point reading aiJpnf?^. See notes 73, 74. 

2 NB (Tika), p. 78 : "4 I 

1” '1 

3 “ I ” RajaSekhara’s Kavyamlniamsa, GOS, 
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criticised Diiinaga throughout his book. And though he has r.nt 
mentioned the name of Dinnaga or his NP, it is quite clear from the 
NB and its tlkZv, in the latter Dinnaga is expressly named (pp. 7S-S4;. 
See Vidyabhusana’s History of Indiatt Logic, p. 316. 

From what has been said above there cannot be any doubt r.bout 
the fact that the real author of our. NP is Dinnaga. But against it is 
the evidence from Chinese and Japanese sources. At the ver)’ Isegin- 
ing of the Chinese version of NP after its name is mentioned it is 
clearly written that the author is Bodhisattva Saukarasvfunin \Sarn 
cha la chu p'u sa tsao').'^ Kwhei-ci, a great disciple of Hiuen-tsang and 
the writer of the ‘Great Commentary’ on the NP says the same thing, 
and we are told the same story in Japanese accounts (see Sugiura’s 
pp. 37 ff.). Now, Hiuen-tsang has mentioned so many 
•authors in hi.s travels, but why, not ^aiikarasv'amin, who is said to have 
been a great disciple of Diiinaga and whose work, NP, he himself has 
translated y Evidently it was very important to him, otherwise he 
would not take the trouble to carry it with him to his country and to 
translate it. Nor is ^ankarasvamin’s name found in I-tsing’s travel, 
though the book, NP, itself seems to have been recorded by him. He 
writes {Records of Bttddhist Religion by I -tsing, i^g6, i86): “When 

a priest wishes to distinguish himself in the study of Logic he should 
thoroughly understand Jina’s eight fiastras.” Jina is here no other 
than our Dinnaga who is generally called Dinna in China and Japan. 
Watters {On Yuan Chuang, 1905, vol. II, p. 21 1) has .sufficiently 
proved that the two Chinese characters chen-na do not represent the 
sound oiftna (See Sugiura, p. 33), though we find that Nanjio (p. 
371) and Takakusu have written .so. Watters has also shown that 
Dtnna is the shorter form of the name of Dinnaga the full one being 
Din-na-ka found in other treatises. Now, I-tsing has given the 
names of the eight books of Jina or Dinna or Dinnaga of which nos. 
4, s, and 6 are as follows (p. 189): 

“4 The Sastra on the Gate of the cause (Hetuvidya) (not 

found). 

5 The oastra on the Gate of the resembling cause (not 

found). 

6 The Nyayadvara (tarka) sastra (by Nagarjuna), not 

found) (Nanjio’s Catal. Nos. 1223, 1224.).’' 

I In the^ Tattvasangraha of ^iintaraksita with Kamala§lla’s Panfika 
recently published in GOS, Sankarasvamin is quoted several times. 
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Ainorg llicse three ' we Jiave .already 'SeeiT that, last book is 
m fact XvUf admm^arkamsira ^nd its 'author is . 'Diunaga and not 
Nagarjuna. This fact is supported also by Siigiura (p. 34), About 
tlie identification of the fifth work I have nothing to say ; but as re- 
gards the fourth, most probably it is identical with oiirNP.//^/?^- 
fiVJnz {which seems to be for the fuller fmm ffetuvidy a and 
= A-yaf^pravem) actually mean the same thing. ■ 

Now, here is a very remarkable point that none of the books on 
logic mentioned in the list is connected with the name of Saukara- 
svamin as its author. It appears from this that among the important 
vrriters r 4 hooks on logic which were then being studied in India 
Sankara:- va min was not known to I-tsing. I am unable to explain 
how. the work, XF, was attributed to him b}* Chinese and Japanese 
authors. However, in the face of so much evidence alluded to, it can- 
not be accepted that Sankarasvaniin was the real author of it; 
We have the Chinese translation of it by Hiuen-tsang and its 
Tibetan version (T-). As we have already seen, clearly says that 
the autiior is Dinnaga, and there is no mention whatever of Sah* 
karasvamin. It is further said in the colophon of T- that it was made 
with much care after having collected and corrected two books, one 
from China and the other from Tibet (rgyahi dpe dan bod kyi dpe 
ghis po legs par btus cih bcos te dag par bsgyur baholl p. 29). So at 
least at the time of this translation, Sankarasvamin as the author o': 
the work was unknown not only in Tibet but also in China to a largt 
number of those who had much interest in it. 

3 Translations of the Nyayafravesa 

First it was translated from its original Skt, into Chinese (Ch. 
by Tripitakaclharmacarya {San tsan fa shi) Hiuen-tsang (647 A.D.- 
as is written at the very beginning of it and known from Chinese anc 
Japanese sources. There is a Tibetan translation (T 2) from thi: 
Chinese version. In the colophon of this Tibetan translation (1 
it is slated (p. 28, I. 28 ; p, 29) that the Chinese version from whicl 
it is made was done by a Chinese translator, Than Sah Tsah (Rgyah 
lo tsa ba than san tsan gfs bsgyur ciu). This translator is no othc. 
than Hiueivtsang as interpreted by Cordier, III, p. 43 ^^ accepte< 
by scholars, though the three Chinese characters, Than San Tsair d| 
not give his name expressly, they simply mean ^fripitaka of thj 
Than dynasty (618-907 This is, however, an abbreviatioi 
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of the fuller form *the master of the Tripitaka of the Than perioch 
and it refers to Hiuen-tsangj as says Cordier. 

This Tibetan translation from the Chinese version was made, as 
mentioned there in the colophon (pp. 28, 39), by one Sen Gyah ju^ 
a kalyanamitra of China^ and Acarya Kumara (Ston gshon) also a 
kalylnamitra of Tibet (p. 28). Then one Deva bhadanta Dharma^ 
ratna of Mahacina belonging to Mahasarvastivadanikaya translated 
it again in the great monastery of Srlpandubhumi in Upper Tsang, 
Western Tibet, having collected and corrected two books, one from 
China and the other from Tibet (pp. 28-39). I could not ascertain 
the date of this translation. 

There is another translation in Tibetan which is now edited for 
the first time (T^. It is made direct from Sanskrit by one Sidvy a- 
bhiksu Kirttidhvaja ^rlbhadra with help from the Kasmiraka 
mahapandita sarvajha SrJraksita in the Mahavihara at Srlpandubhumi, 
i.e., at the same place where the first translation was made (p. 28). 
Cordier says that Kirttidhvaja v^ribhadra was probably the fifth hier- 
arch of ^rlpclndubhumi, 1147-1216 A.D. 

VlDliUSHEKHARA Bh ATTACH ARYA 


I As regards the name I have nothing to say. I am however, 
glad to write what my friend, Dr. Tucci, thinks of it. He says that 
s€% is certainly a very common name for a Buddhist monk. Gyaii is 
perhaps ymi Compare in the translated Chinese title of the book 
(gyen min gshai ciii Hln lun) gyen for yin. And this yaih may 
correspond to the character which has the same pronunciation under 
the radical No. 170, nine strokes. (Owing to the want of Chinese 
characters in the Press it could not be written here.) About Ju Dr. 
Tucci, too, has nothing to suggest. 
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Tibetan Translation of the Sadhanamala : A Reply 

In the ludian Ilislmmi Quarlerly (vol. pp. 626!?,) Pandit 
Vidhusliekhara lihattacharya has contributed an article in which he has 
offered a detailed criticism of the Sadhananuda published as No, XXVI 
in the GaekiOt%d''s Oriental Seties of Baroda. The learned critic 
has compared the printed Sanskrit text with its translation in the 
Tibetan Tanc^yiir and has come to the conclusion that only the 
Tibetan translation has preserved the true reading and not the 
Sanskrit Mss. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya the editor of the Sadhana- 
mala must consider himself honoured for receiving attention from 
so great a critic and a Tibetan scholar like Pandit Vidhusliekhara 
Bhattacharya. But what we deplore is that he is so enamoured of 
tlie Tibetan translation that he goes to the length of underestimat- 
ing the value of the Sanskrit teyt and all the reliable Mss. which 
the editor used in preparing his edition. In the course of this paper 
we shall examine how far his Tibetan readings are rational when 
compared with Sanskrit. Moreover, some of his statements are so bold 
that they should not go unchallenged. 

Pandit Vidhusliekhara knows quite well that the printed text is 
based on eight different Mss. the earliest among them bearing a date in 
Newari Era which corresponds to A.D. 1165. Two other Mss. of 
the same work have also been shown by the editor to have belonged to 
a period not later than the 13th century. The date of the collec- 
tion may be placed in about iioo A.D. as it contains Sadhanas of 
Advayavajra, his disciple Lalitagupta, and Abhayakaragupta all of 
whom flourished in the immediately preceding period. It there- 
fore stands to reason that the earliest Sanskrit Mss. of the text of the 
Sadhanamala is only about 65 years later than the date of the 
collection, and as such the Sanskrit text is likely to be more reliable 
than its Tibetan translation which must be of a . later date. The 
authority of the Sanskrit text therefore cannot be set aside so lightly 
as the learned critic has done^ We would have certainly attached 
some value to the Tibetan translation had it contained some sensible 
readings suggesting improvement on the printed • text But a very 
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large majority of readings found therein having been of an unreliable 
nature we cannot subscribe to the opinion of the critic. We shcul show 
presently how his assertion in holding that the Tibetan translation 
has only preserved the true readings is absolutely without any founda- 
tion. 

The critic further complains that many points in the Sanskrit text 
are unintelligible to him. That the Buddhists, especially the Tantrics, 
purposely violated grammatical rules is known to all, and we will refer 
him again to the preface of the Sadhananmla and to an interesting 
quotation from the Vimalaprabha, a commentary on the LagJmktda- 
cakratlkalw the first volume of Catalogue of Mss. in the Govern- 
ment Collection under the care of the Astatic Society of Bengal^ p. 

The critic needlessly discusses the title of the printed Sanskrit 
text aud gives us the useful information that both the titles Sadhatta- 
mala and Sadhanasamuccaya express the same meaning and therefore 
any title among the two is justified. There is nothing new in this 
information as the editor has already mentioned this in his short 
preface. Moreover, the critic is evidently unaware that all the Mss. 
of Sadhanamala follow one plan of arrangement while the Mss. of 
the SMhanasamuccaya have an entirely different arrangement though 
the individual Sadhanas are the same in both the works. Therefore 
the title Sadhanamala only is justified and not the other one. 

While examining the arguments of the critic we do not con- 
sider it necessary to discuss the^ obvious mistake in the Tibetan 
readings such as Jagatam instead of Sanskrit Jagati (p. 15 verse 
ib), any a instead of S. pat a (verse 3c), balasya vegam instead of 
Sanskrit balam vegam \iC). Nor is there any necessity of pay- 
ing attention to such immaterial points such as evam for Sanskrit eva 
and many omissions of lines and words in Tibetan. The editor must 
however plead guilty for adding the hyphen (which is, of course, a 
printer’s error) at the end of the line c in verse 3 before satatam 
inline d. 

With these few preliminary remarks let us turn our attention to 
the Tibetan readings where the critic is positive about the correct- 
ness of Tibetan and whereby he claims to have understood many 
points made obscure by Sanskrit. 

p. IS> verse i. 

The Clitic complains that the word Samata does not give any 
sense though he tiies his best to understand it. The Tibetan 
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reading which he interprets as samaii opens his eyes and gives him 
clear sense which however he leaves to the reader to imagine. This 
samaii, howevefj, does not give any sense to the average readers like 
tis. The word smmia we may point out stands for the word 
sanmiii and the absence of a is due to the exigencies of the metre. 
The word smnairi evidently means ^observance of equality.^ 

In the opinion of the learned critic the Tibetan 'is un- 
doubtedly better than Sanskrit asamania and it is indeed apparently 
sOj because he missed the meaning of the Sanskrit word. The 
word asamania here as well as elsewhere means anania which we 
hope will remove all his difficulties. He need not strain his imagina- 
tion by explaining Tibetan asamana by amurta, because in verse 3 
instead of Sanskrit panisamanthil his Tibetan reads parapyanantin% 
which leaves no room for doubting the meaning of asamania as anania. 
In view of the facts mentioned above the critic may reconsider 
his position. 

In ^ the concluding word is only a repetition of the last word in 
a and as such the word sama stands for samaia or sa^nata. The critic 
need not create an additional difficulty by putting this sama^d^s asama 
thus setting up a meaningless compound. 

verse 2, 


Here first of all we want to impress one most important point on 
the critic that it is not the business of the editor to change the readings 
offered by the Mss. whimsically even when they are defective. When- 
ever the readings can be justified they should be allowed to remain 
and when the reading is obviously defective he should suggest im- 
provements either in the footnotes or enclosed within brackets to show 
that they are no part of the original text but the editor^s emendations. 
Now, if this elementary principle is not followed, and the editor’s 
pen is allowed to run riot then the resultant edition will not be an 
edition of the original work but either a new composition or an im- 
proved or degenerated edition of the original work. 

The critic finds in Tibetan gaganasarnas tadupama na vidyaU 
instead of Sanskrit gaganasamopamakata na vidyate^ but as both 
Tibetan and Sanskrit spoil the metre he suggests gaganopamas tadu- 
pama na vidyaie which in his opinion should be accepted as the correct 
reading. In his zest for correct metre, for which the Buddhists care 
very little, the critic performs the funeral rite of rhetoric. He means to 
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say first that the ^Lords are comparable \vith the sky^ {g^gdMf^f>€zmah) 
and in the same breath wants further to establish that the 'Lords 
have no comparison* {tadupczutU ud vidyatc). Whether the Lordsj 
who are vigatopamahy can be compared with the sky or not. is indeed 
a controversial question. The Sanskrit reading however unlike 1 ibetan 
clearly shows the mtarimg ^gaganasamU iti upamt/catu na %ndyate). 

Strangely enough, the critic is not in favour of the reading 
aslmike and therefore changes it to aslmake and goes so far as to dub 
the Sanskrit reading as ungrammatical. T. aswiake and S. asinnke 
both mean 'unlimited* equally, the only difference being that while 
the former is in BalmvrVii the latter is in Tatpimim. Blmika means 
‘one who has limit’ while aslmzka means ‘limitless one* {sma asya 
asti iti^s^nn, Slml sa eva^^swtikaK Na siniikah^ aslimkali). 

In c the critic maintains that S. sadasattvadhZiUi does not give 
any sense ; it should be changed to sada sattva^ though T. has sada as 
we have in S. but he adheres to sadci by saying that the * Xikara 
in sadii is dropped in Buddhist Sanskrit. We have seen in many 
instances in Buddhist Sanskrit the, omission of akZira in compounds 
but never have we come across a single example where the a of 
short avyqyas has been dropped. The S. sadasattva evidently means 
both sattva, and asattva and gives quite a good sense, though it 
does not appear to be a whit.inferior even to the critic’s emended mean- 
ing which is hardly justifiable even from his T. material 

Verse 4 . 

In b the critic quite contrary to his habit of justifying the metre 
breaks it mercilessly by suggesting Triloki vrajate instead of S. vrajate 
triloku 

In d he asserts that the Tibetan translator could not understand 
the meaning of the line, as he gives his sense only in prose, while 
the Sanskrit text sliould always be treated with suspicion. He 
asks us to accept the prose line aho tatra dha rmata sugatir avagatZi in 
the absence of any other, instead of S. gattm gatesvapi aho sudharmata. 
Fuither, he says sn cannot be joined to dharma but we fail to 
understand why the critic rejects sudkarma ; we will ask the readers 
whether we will be justified in putting in three lines in verse and the 
imx^pada in prose in one and the same sloka. 

^ , Verse’s.:-, 

He says that agtastddht should: be compounded with varada and 
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should not be kept separately as has been done in Sanskrit. That 
Sanskrit is quite right can be understood even by a schoolboy when the 
line is expiainecl as mmiiah (Bodlusattvali or Nathali) Trisamaye 
ffgrasiiiii/iiim) me dmianifi. If T. Is followed here as recommended by 
tl'ic critic what then will be the object of the verb dadantu f 

In the critic recommends a change for the S. line varadana- 
iagragatUMi gaiZih sada into T. varadUna te sada suvrtah or smftatarfh 
giiiiih But later on he again suggests sugaium gatah. His T. 
seems to be very fertile so that one Ms, can produce many readings for 
one and the same passage. The T . reading besides spoiling the metre' 
spoils the iiieining and grammatical construction, 

p. i6. 

Relying on some worthless T. reading the critic wants to disturb 
here a beautiful grammatical passage in c by suggesting triUki sakalah 
or sa/cala triloki (e) for S, SakalastriloMvaradiigrasadhakali. What 
good will come of it ? 

Lines 3 and 4 

Here the critic suggests by recommending us to cut short a colophon 
in accordance with T. to* suit a verse completing it with the next 
line. As per his suggestions we compose the following beautiful 
stan2:a for examination by the impartial readers : 

Trisamayarafakalpokta Vajradharagita siutth kria / 

Idam tat sarvabuddluimiri adi/mtagunavistaram j I 

p* 17, verse is» 

For mudrlidisu gauramm the critic recomm^ds mudradisva- 
gauravam. His contention may be correct but then he loses sight of 
the famous and well-known stanza in the Vajrayana literature, viz : 
Mudramandalamantradyair japabhavanatatparaih 
Naiva siddhim parasp yanti kalpasamkhyeyakotibhih. 

Now the readers should judge for themselves whether gaurava 
or agaurava should be shown to the Mudras, and to the opinion of 
the critic. 

verse '--1 8. ■ 

In criticising this verse the critic gives us a most interesting piece 
of information by explairiihg the meaning of the word alam as ‘nega-; 
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tion.’ While thanking him for this courtesy we venture to point out 
that if the word is accepted in this sense the line aniamyakarTi 
dhannah in the following verse will be redundant. The word alam 
will therefore have to be taken in the sense as adhikam. Further, 
the word kauh tyam in perfect accordance with grammar can be taken 
as an adjective of ajivam. 

With proper decency we cannot enter into the discussion whether 
T. ratim ganakathasu (love for gossip) or S. ratim samgaiiikasu 
(love for courtezans) would be better. Let the readers judge. 

We do not quite understand why the word bhnrih which means 
^much’ is beyond the comprehension of the critic. His T. gives °bhavali 
compounded with the previous word vicikitsakata° , In view of the 
particle ta which stands already for bhavah his new emendation seems 
uncalled for. 

Verse 21. 

For S. vidkim T. gives sadhanena, and because it spoils the metre 
the critic witliout any authority recommends us to adopt sadhanep- 
si/Sm instead of sadhanenepsitam which gives quite a different mean- 
ing. So far we knew that the sentient beings like men, animals, etc. 
have a desire, but now, according to the critic’s new emendation we 
have to understand that the inanimate things such as the sadhanas, 
books, literature, etc. also have a desire. But this belongs to the 
domain of science. 

p, 20, 11 5-6 

Here the critic makes a little digression and utilizes his knowledge 
of iconography. Let us examine very carefully the arguments advanced 
by the critic. Lithe original Mss. of SadhanatnalZt, the word avasavya 
occurs nearly a thousand times. Nowhere it is spelt as apasavya 
which the Hindu Pandits are likely to do. How would it be justifiable 
for a conscientious editor to change the spelling simply because 
the Hindus spell it in a different way ? Further, the critic objects to 
the reading utsangaslhitain because its T. equivalent means in his 
opinion umnasthitam. In all Mss. the word is utsanga. In the 
sSdhana No. 4 also the corresponding word is vamotsangasthitavaina- 
karamn,, and in the next. No. 5 it is utsaibgasihiiapasavyahastam. 
Thus none of the Sanskrit versions supports T. which is expected to be 
only a translation of S. We wonder why in discussing this point 
the critic is silent about the other sadhanas of the same deity. 
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Another thing which should be pointed out in this connection and 
which gives rise to serious misunderstanding is the meaning of and 
avasavfti. Without ascertaining the meanings of these two words 
savya and opasavya which are taken by the critic correctly to mean 
‘left’ and ‘right’ respectively, he proceeds to the ridiculous length to 
give a lecture on iconography by saying that the Bhumisparsa Mudra 
is alw ays shown in the right hand and never in the left. In case the 
readers may disbelieve in this precious discovery of his he at once 
cites his authorities such as V. A. Smith, Cohn, etc. That the fact 
is alread}' well-known to the editor of the Sadhanatmla will be borne 
out by the fact that he, in the very first pages of his Buddhht 
Iconography (p. 1 1) while giving a description of Vajrasana mentions 
the fact that the Burflispar^a Mudra is displayed by the deity in 
his right hand. The fundamental mistake the critic seems to have 
commited is by holding that the word savya always means ‘left’ and 
nothing else. It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the word savya is very loosely used throughout Sanskrit literature, 
especially in the composition of the Buddhists and Jainas. The 
SUdkanamala is also no exception where the word savya has been used 
very indiscriminately to mean both ‘left’ and ‘right’. In the Vajra- 
sanasadhana the phrase savyakaram bhusparmmudranvitam means 
nothing but that the earth-touching attitude is shown in the right 
hand only. The next sadhana of Vajrasana (No. 4) leaves no room for 
doubting this fact because in the corresponding passage it uses the 
word dakszna (which means ‘right’ undoubtedly) in the place of savya. 
That the word savya means ‘right’ also will be evident if the critic 
proceeds a little further with the text of the Sadhanamala and 
comes to p. 210 where the following line occurs — 

Kka^gakaririkarain savye vamotpalakapaladMm. 

Here the word savya is used in relation with the word vama which 
always means ‘left’ and nothing else. It therefore stands to reason that 
the word savya at least here means ‘right’ and ‘right’ only. Other- 
wise, the deity with four arms will have no right hands, and all the four 
arms will come to the left side according to the critic’s interpreta- 
tion of the word. Now while the Hindus describing this four-armed 
ddty Makannaiara by name, borrowed the identical wordings and 
sense with certain modifications, and changed the word savya and vama 
as savyetara and savya to mean ‘right’ and ‘left’ respectively. In 
Tantrasara, 
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Khaigakartrisaimyuktasavyetarabhujadvaycvm / 
Kapcdoipalasamyuktasavyapaniyuganvitam / / 

If we are to accept the critic’s interpretation as gospel truth then we 
have to relegate the two most deadly weapons like the and 

Kartt% to the mercy of the left hands. But this will be rather difficult 
to imagine in’ view of the fact that we know of one Savyasadn 
■ only in the person of Arjuna. Moreover, in the whole of the Sadhana- 
imla a careful reader will not fail to perceive that the weapons 
like the sword or the knife are never given to any deity in his left hand. 

If the critic is not satisfied with this explanation a few authorities 
on Indian lexicography may conveniently be quoted to convince him 
that the word savya is used in Sanskrit literature to mean both 
left and right : — 

(1) Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintamam with his own commentary 

p. S86. ■ m 

(2) Vaijayanfl^ 22 g. - 

(3) Siddhasenacarya’s Visvalocanakosa, p. 263 : — 

to' 11 ^tll 

When savya means right of course avd" or apasavya means 
left and vice versa^ In the Sadhanamala in order therefore to ascertain 
the correct meaning of savya a reference should always be made ® 

to all the different sadhanas ascribed to one deity and if possible to the 
imrges of that particular deity either in stone or in metal. In 
view of the above it can be rightly said that the critic’s lecture on 
iconography in this connection is but a cry in the wilderness. 

1-9 

As the same sort of interpretation has been given by the critic 
to the word savya it is needless to discuss it again here. But what we 
object to is his sweeping remark that the camara cannot be taken 
in the left hand. If the critic would care to turn plate XIII in Dr. B. 
Bhattacharyya’s Buddhist Iconography where a picture of a stone 
image of Vajrasana (Indian Museum) with his two attendant deities, 

I ^flaiheya and Avalokiteavara is reproduced, it will be seen that Maitreya 
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carries the Crimara in the left hand while Avalokitesvara holds it 
in the riyiit. This seems to be a logical arrangement inasmuch as the 
hands carrying the Camara should be nearer to the deity. Other- 
wi.se, the purpose for which the Camaras are given will be frustrated in 
case the attendant to the right holds the same in the right hand. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 


Bharavi and Dandin 

In his paper on Bharavi and Dandin (I. H. O., vol. i, no, i, pp. 

Dr. S. K. De doubts with becoming restraint the correctness of 
the theory of Mr. Ramakrena Kavl on the relationship of Bharavi 
and Dandin which is based on the following solitary verse of uncertain 
import: — 

Sa inedhavl kavir vidvan bliaravili prabhavo piram, 
Anurudhyakaron maitrim narendre visnuvardhane 
found in the Avantisu 7 idar 1 katha-sara (I. 22). This work appears to 
be a metrical summary by a later hand of the ancient prose work 
called Avantisimdarl-kaiha by Acarya Dandin; and, as such, a 
statement based merely on the metrical version but not supported 
by a corresponding prose passage of Dandin cannot be accepted as 
authoritative. Dandin’s prose passage corresponding to the above 
verse found in the text of the Katha published* by Mr. Kavi 
being defective it was not possible to gather any definite informa- 
tion r^arding the relationship of the two authors. The present writer 
has since had occasion to come across an exceedingly worn out palm- 
leaf manuscript of the KathS, among the manuscripts acquired by him 
on behalf of the Department for the Publication of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts, Trivandrum, during the year 1924-25, and to decipher the 
following prose passage bearing on the subject : 

tatrodapadi bhagavato vidhivad ahrta-saptatantu-rupino narayana- 
svamino nabhi-padma iva brahmaika-dhama damodara-svami-nama 
(trematajo?) yamah kumarah. sa yauvanarambha evati-subhagakrtir 
akrtaka-vakya-darSita-punya-sadbhavaya, sarvanga-mano-haraya, sarva- 
kala-vidagdhaya, sarva-bhasa-pravlQaya, pramana-yuktaya, lalita-pada- 
vinyasaya, catura-hydyalankarayS visuddha-jati-vrttaya sarasvatyS 
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svayamvara iva kanyakaya svayam iipetya sasneham asvajyata. kc 
hi nama bliagavatlm bhavitavyatam atikramya yatha-samihitena 
sadhayati patha* yatah kausika-kumaro mahasaivam maliaprabhavam 
gavam prabhavam pradipta-bhasam bharavim ravim ivendur anii(rupya ? 
rudhya) darsa iva pusiya-karmasii visnu-vardhanakhye raja-sunaii 
pranayam anvabadhnat.^ 

The following is a summary of the passage : — 

From Narayanasvamin, the embodiment of holy sacrifice, was born 
Damodara. The divine Muse marked Damodara for her own^ even 
in his youth. Who could however do away with the all-powerful Fate 
and tread the path chalked out by his own wish ? Damodaraj associat- 
ing himself with Bharavi, the great ^aivite and the fountain of the 
Muse, allied himself by ties of friendship with the prince Visnuvar- 
dhana. 

The narrative of the Kaiha then goes on to say that Damodara 
touring on a pilgrimage happened to meet with the favour of the Ganga 
king Dnrvinita, that Sinihavisnu the Pallava king of Kahcl, having 
been attracted by his poetic talents, honoured him with his favour and 
that Dandin, the author of the work, was the fourth descendant in the 
direct line from Damodara. 

In the prose passage quoted above, the words Bharavim and 
prabhavam occur as objects of anurudhya^ while in the vei'se quoted 
from the metrical version the word anurtidhya stands without an 
object. It is evident therefore that the words Bharavili md prabhavah 
ending in visarga which, in the verse being construed as referring to 
sail (Damodara), has led Mr. Kavi to infer that Bharavi and Damodara 
were identical j should be read as Bharavim ^nd prabhavam. What we 
learn from the prose and metrical quotations is that Bharavi was a 
Saivite {Maha§aiva) and a great poet igiram prahhava) attached to 
the prince Visnuvardhana and that Damodara who was also endowed 
with poetic gifts of a high order secured the friendship of the king 
through the medium of Bharavi. 

The further narrative of Dandin mentions Siiphavisnu, the Pallava 
king of Kahcl and Durvinita, the Gahga kingj, as contemporaries of 
Vi^QUvardhana and inscriptions also reveal three kings of these same 


I I am enabled to give the extract by the kind permission of 
Pandit R. Harihara Sastrl, Head Pandit in charge of the Department 
for the Publication of Sanskrit Mssr. Trivandrum. 
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nameri ah rulers ot various provinces in Deccan in the beginning of the 
7th century A. C. It is certaiii therefore that the individuals known 
from inscriptions were the same as those referred to by Dandin. The 
fame of Bharavi as a poet had grown second to none but Kalidasa so 
early as 634 A.C, as proved by the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II, 
the elder brother of the Visnuvardhana referred to, and, judging from 
his Kinifi^.r/totlya, he should have been a Saivite poet. Bharavi, 
mentioned in the Kat/iH is therefore none else than the author of the 
KiruCir/anlfa. As Visnuvardbana seems to have been Bharavi’s 
patron, while he wa.s still a prince, i.e., before he became the Eastern 
Calukj-a king in 613 A. c., and after the accession of Pulakesin 11 in 
60S A. t'., Bhauivi may be assigned to the beginning of the 7tli 
century a. c., ; while the date of Dandin, the fourth descendant of 
Damochira roughly falls about the close of the yth century A.C. 

G. HaRIHARA ^iSTRi 


The Bhagavadajjukiyam 

In the June is.su e (1926) of the Indian Historical Quarterly 
Mr. Asokanath Bhattacharya of Calcutta has contributed a short paper 
on '‘RTipakas — Iioiv majiy are ?” in which he has made certain 
comments on a passage in the prologue of the Bhagavadajjukiyam — a 
Sanskrit Prahasana — recently edited by me and published from the 
Paliyam Mss. Library of Chennamangalam, Cochin State. Subsequently, 
the .same paper with a few more lines added to it has been published in 
the Summaries of Papers submitted to the Fourth Oriental Conference, 
Allahabad (1926, November)— this time the title being changed to 
Bhagavadajjukiyam — some new problems j In writing this note my 
intention is only to point out certain irrelevant points the author, has 
raised in his paper submitted to the Oriental Conference, without mind- 
ing much for the many original ideas he has extracted, without 
acknowledgment, from the Preface and Introduction to the book. 

On page 50 of the Summaries of Papers he writes that “just as 
Bhanika, the Uparupaka, is different from Bhana, the Rupaka, so also 
Saraiapaka, the Uparupaka, may te quite different from Sallapa, the 
Rupaka;” and adds that since Vara and Sallapa are “by way of associa- 
tion” to be considered as Rupakas, “it would not be wrong to say that 
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the prologue gi\;es us a list of no less than U Rupakas.*’ Now> we know 
that according to DamrTipaka (L8), SUhiiyd-'darpana (vi. 3) and Bhamta- 
mtfaBstra (xviii. 2, 3) there are only tea Riipakas,^ But the author of 
our Prahasana has, along with these ten, mentioned ¥ara and Sallapa, 
besides a few others whose names were unknown. That simply because 
these have been mentioned along with the Rupakas, they should 
be also said to be belonging to that class is quite untenable. Vara, on 
the other hand, had probably been one of the minor types of dramas 
known at the time of the author ; but it became subsequently iiiiknow!!. 
Sallapa or , Sainlapa, which is , only another word for Samlapaka 
(meaning "'discourse'), is clearly one of the 18 Uparupakas ‘mentioned 
in the Sahiiya-darpana (vi. 4,5). It is, therefore, of no use trying to 
maintain that the author had meant by the words Vara and Sallapa 
to be Rupakas, To make, the point more clear let me quote the 
text below : 

Could any one ascertain that the types of dramas which the author 
has meant by the word adz-^u in the above passage, and which, like all 
the rest, are said to have been sprung from Nataka and Prakarana, are 
to be included among the Rupakas ? One might in that case say that 
there are not only ten, not twelve, but more than that number of 
Rupakas ; but this will be absurd. 

Here I may be^ allowed to point out that the commentator has 
explained the compound miaka-prakarana as Bharaiahasira^ taking 
prakarmxa to mean lakmna-grantka. But he does not tell us why in that 
■case the two principal types of dramas, viz., the Nataka and the 
Prakarana have to be omitted from the list. It will, therefore, be more 
correct, I think, to take the whole compound, as Prof. Winternitz has done 
to mean ‘"sprung from NMaka and P rakdrana* In the Sahityadavpana 
we have a passage conveying a similar idea, where, after enumerating 
all the different types of dramas, we are told : “Verily, they (the 9 
Rupakas and the 18 Uparupakas) are all like the Nataka in quality, 
although they differ in their special characteristics." ^ I'he author 


V I In all the lists given in the above works, it may be noted that 
Nataka and Prakarana are given the prontinent place. 

2 6. Ihe Commentary says: 
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of the Prahasana ha^, on t!ie' other haiicpAaken:; Nataka and Prakarana 
ill the same catei4nr\e It may now be evident .from this that the author 
must have meant both the R'Spakas and the IJp'arfipakas in the list 
when he said that they were all sprmgfram Nataka and Prakarana. 

yiw Asnkanath Bhattacliarya, 1 think, misrepresents Prof. Wiiiternitz 
when he attributes to him the, Buggestioii that Bodhayana Kavi (the 
author of the Prahasana) might be identified with the FriHkUra of 
the Brahinasritra. On the other hand, what has been suggested by the 
Professor was that, though there was a Bodhayana often quoted by 
Rauiftniija as Vrttikara, who wrote .a -commentary on BMarayana, 
the Bodhayana Kavi of our Prahasana- could' not- be identified with 
him. 

But for these, all the blew problems' the writer has ushered 
before the public are quite the same as I have mentioned 
in my Introduction to the book, and have, therefore, no occasion 
to differ from them. 

P. Anujan Achan 

Balpur Copper-coins of Pratapamalla Deva 
A nm discovery 

Balpur is a little village on the north bank of the MahanadI in the 
Chandarpur tract of the Biiaspur Dist, G, P. It is about 8 miles from 
Puj?lriprili (Sarangarli State) where there are the remains of three small 
old brick-temples of the type of Laksmana temple at Sirpur (Dist 
Raipur), the old Srlpur, the capital of the Mahakosala country and 
where an inscription of Gopfiladeva (Cedi era 840*=A, D. io88) was 
found ; and about i6 miles from Kirarl village where an mscribed 
wooden pillar (now in the Nagpur Museum) was unearthed in 1921, 
the writing on which is in Brahml characters and is pronounced to 
be of about the 2nd century A, D, 

Balpur has no tradition of its. own except that in very olden days 
it was a rival town of Ratanpur and was rather superior to it. This 
is expressed in the following words of the gold-dust-'washers who 
periodically visit this place every year ; — 

The second tradition is that Balpur contains such a vast treasure 
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that it can feed the whole world for 2 j 4 daj's : — ii ^ 

No importance can, however, be attached to this tradition 
as such sayings are very common. 

Very small gold rings called are found here by the gold- 

dust-washers in the bed of the Mahamdl and about its banks. Nothing 
definite is known about the use of these small rings. The name and 
shape of the rings suggest that they were probably used as hair 
decorations of women. 

BUpiir has yielded a number of coins the inost important of which 
are those of Pratipamalla Deva, whose coins have not yet been found 
anywhere. These form the subject of the present note. 

In 1919 some two or three very worn out pieces of copper were 
brought to me with one copper coin of Ratnadeva, the Haihaya prince 
of Ratanpur. These worn out pieces contained nothing on one side 
being very much corroded while the other side contained one indistinct 
letter. These were sent to the Coin-expert, Central Museum, Nagpur 
but they could not be identified owing to their bad condition on 
account of tear and wear of time. On 6-7-24 the village watchman of 
Balpur got one small copper coin on the footpath leading to the 
Mahanadl. On examination I found that it contained in three lines 
on the obverse the following inscriptions : — 

(Srimatpra) 
wnw (tapama) 

(11a deva) 

and on the reverse a distinct figure of a rude lion and of a dagger or 
sword (no. i). Three days later one bigger coin of Pratapadeva was 
handed over to me by a boy. This has a picture of a lion. The boy 
had got it on the border of the village site where his father was 
digging earth (coin no. II). 

On 2-10-24 a fresh coin of Pratapa (middle size) was found. A 
fisher boy was grazing cattle in a meadow on the bank of the Mahanadl 
and he came across it after a heavy shower of rain, which had exposed 
it out of the sandy soil (coin No. III.) 

On 24-10 24 a coin of Pratapamalladeva (middle size) was secured 
by me from a gold-dust washer. He had got it while washing for gold 
dust and Balmuniyas (small gold rings) (coin no. IV). 

One coin of Pratapmalladeva was found near the village of Pujari- 
pali referred to above (coin no. V), 

- On 8-9-25 a middle sized copper coin of Pratapamalladeva was 
found at Balpur. From this coin it was confirmed that the name of 



ze coin of Prth.\d.deva (Hanuma' 
S niasasj z rattis 
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the prince was Prai^faiuallaikva^ because the letters ^ and f are 
quite di^^tinct on this coin while on other coins of that king those two 
letters were not so clear, (coin no. VI). 

Besides these 6 coinsj I hax^e got 6 more coins belonging to this 
king. So 1 have altogether 1 2 coins. Out of which one is of small 
sizCj five are of middle size and six of bigger size. 

All of these excepting one were found at Balpur and I therefore 
call these coins by the name of Balpur Coins of Praiapamalladeva, 

I sent some of these coins to Mr. M. A. Suboor, Coin-expert, Central 
Museum. Nagpur. He kindly examined them and wrote to me that 
he agreed with me in my views that the coins belong to Pratapasmiha- 
deva, the Haihaj’a prince of Ratanpur, as the figure of a lion was very 
much in favour of their being assigned to the Ratanpur Haihaya 
dynasty* ■ 

According to the Raipur District Gazetteer (1909) Pratapasimhadeva 
reigned about 1276 A. D. and according to Babu Rewa Ram Pandit’s 
^^Ratanpur Itiiias” his rule extended from Vikrama Samvat 1307 to 
1350 (1250 A. D. to 1293 A. D.). I am of opinion that the word 
^^simhd^ in place of was a mistake made by the later 

writers. The proper name of the king was Pratapamalladeva as is 
found on the coins. 

Pratapadeva is stated to have conquered a portion of Allahabad 
division and to have founded Tratapapura,^ a town after his name in 
commemoration of his victory. 

The characters of the legend on these coins appear to be of the 
1 2th century A. D. 

The coins of Pratapamalladeva in question weigh as follows : — 
Small coin (no. i) i masa 4 ratis (i>^ masa) 

Bigger coin 3 masas 

Middle size 2 masas 2 ratis 

The weight of coin no. i is just the same as that of the copper-coin 
(small) of Ratnadeva (Haihaya) found here ; both weigh masa. 

I give below the weight of some more copper-coins of the Haihaya 
princes of Ratanpur found at Balpur — 

1 Small copper coin of Ratnadeva 

(Type rude lion) * i masa 4 ratis 

2 Haihaya piece (worn out) i j? i 

3 ( n ' ) ' ^ 

4 Bigger copper coin of Pithvl- 

deva 1st, (Hanumah type) 7 masas. 
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5 Bigger copper coin of Ratnadeva 

(Lion type) 7 niasas 

6 Middle size copper coin of Prthvldeva 

(Hanuman type) 5 masas 3 ratis 

7 Middle size copper coin of Prthvldeva 

(Hanuman type) (worn out) 4 „ 2 ratis 

The variation in weight is due to the good or bad condition of the 
coins. 

Two very old square coins of copper (un-assigned — probably 
of the Buddhist period) have also been found here. Each weighs 2 
masas 4 ratis. 

L. P. PINDEYA 


Kautalya and Machiavelli 

That comparisons sometimes prove odious is sufficiently manifest. 
It is too well known that there has been a great crossing of swords, 
as it were, among the various orientalists of distinction as to the fact 
whether Kautalya, the immortal author of the undying Arthasastra, 
is an Indian prototype of the Italian Machiavelli, Put briefly the 
question resolves itself thus : whether Kautaliyan recommendations and 
principles agree in the main with those of that remarkable statesman 
of Italy. This point of view has had the careful consideration and 
authoritative approval of scholars like Drs. Winternitz, Botazzi, 
B. K. Sarkar, K. D. Nag, U. N, Ghoshal and Shamasastry to mention 
only a few. Among these all scholars except Nag and to some extent 
Ghoshal seem to support the view that Kautalya is only an Indian' 
Machiavelli. Dr. Ghoshal too admits that some of the theories of 
the Arthasastra correspond with those of Machiavelli. 

This note is the result of the long contribution entitled ‘Hindu 
Politics in Italian* made by Prof. B. K. Sarkar to the March and 
June issues of the Indian Historical Quarterly. His writings bear 
out the unmistakable mark of his well assimilated and digested notions 
and ideas of western polity. In his outlook he is perhaps more 
an Occident than an orient. He seems to judge things Indian by 
the test of western standards of polity. This line of research has 
often landed many students of Indology in untenable positions. For 
the conclusions thus arrived at will not stand often the test of verifica- 
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tioii with the originals. But one Is happy to note the present tendency 
in Indian historical research to develop healthy lines of finding 
out the Indian view-point and examining the texts from that point 
of view. ■ 

In the light of the above remarks we would proceed to examine 
some statements of Professor Sarkar as regards Kautalyaism and 
MachiavelHsm. According to Prof. Sarkar Kautalya like Machiavelli is 
the first of tlie new series of politicians in India and is an advocate of 
the secularisation of the state,- Kautallya is a treatise of political 
philosophy and not the document of an actual constitution, and 
last but not least Kautalyaism is Machia\'ellism, Let us take these 
statements one by one and see whether they are warranted by 
evidence. 

First Machiavelli was undoubtedly a remarkable author and a 
rare politician. He has to his credit a number of political treatises 
such as the Prince, the Dialogues, etc., where he has propounded new 
theories of state and administration, some of them strikingly original. 
It is hence in the fitness of things that he has been called the first 
of modern political philosophers. And what about Kautalya? He 
was one of our distinguished pandit-politicians who have played from . 
time to time not an insignificant role in the make up of Hindu India. 
He has propounded certain theories and principles which, as he 
himself declares, are not his own but the choice fruits of his ceaseless 
endeavours in recovering the science ( ) from oblivion. It would ! 

appear that he has collated and collected the opinions of his prede* 
cessors from very remote times and generously acknowledges his: 
indebetedness to their views and writings. At any rate he makes no 
pretension to originality. He speaks naked truth when he says 

n II Arth. S., 1 1, lo, 

Kautalya is thus a faithful transmitter of ancient Hindu tradition, 
To him tradition is something sacred and inviolable, as to us even 
today. He bows to it with all humility of a serious student To our 
knowledge he does not seem to break new ground. On the other 
hand, every one of his so-called secular recommendations meets with 
the approval of the DharmaSutras and the Dharmasastras wherein 
similar rulings are found (vide my paper ‘Is Arlhasastra Secular ? 
in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference). Hence it' 
is strange that Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar remarks that Kautalya jike 
Machiavelli is the of a series ei politicians in India. . 

1^. H. Q.; March, 193 ? • ' ^3 
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Secondly in Prof. Sarkar’s opinion Macliiavelli was an ad- 
vocate of the ‘secularisation of the state/ {fJLQ.i vol IIj p. 150) 
like Kautalya. He effected this by being the dnsph^^^ political 

movements against the papacy’ and by attacking ‘the vested interests 
of the theological status quo^ This kind of secularisation is foreign 
to the Kautalyan treatise. In his book the author has given an 
exalted position to the Piu'ohitaj certainly not inferior to that occu- 
pied by him in the epoch of the Brahmanas. Even Dr. WinlernitZj 
the great advocate of the theory of Kautalyaism«Machiavellism has 
agreed as regards the position accorded to the Piirohita in the Artha- 
sastra (vide Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, vol. Ill, pp. 

Here the great scholar shows how Kautalya has not strayed beyond 
the sphere of Brahmanical religion and the Brahmanical view of life, 
and how he accepts the floating tradition of his religion entirely and 
on that lays the foundation of the State. 

To add to this Kautalya has recommended a number of Vedic 
ceremonials, rites and sacrifices towards the welfare of the State, and 
these bear the weight of the inference that the remarkable statesman 
has not in any way minimised the value and importance of the 
established theological interests or religious practices. In the face of 
these facts could we still continue to maintain that the Arthasastra 
; elevates Artha at the expense of Dharma? To hold such a view is to 
■ misunderstand the Hindu view-point wherein Artha is inseparably 
bound with Dharma. 

Again Prof. Sarkar’s theory that the Arthasastra is merely ‘a 
treatise of political philosophy, and not the document of an actual 
constitutioiY is one that has no legs to stand , on. For there are 
outstanding facts which falsify this argument. There is strong 
evidence which demonstrates the fact that at least to one monarch the 
treatise proved a practical guidance in the carrying on of his admin- 
istration. This monarch was the great Candragupta Maurya. In 
support of this view we have the more reliable evidence of the Greek 
ambassador Megastlienes’ records, fragments of which have been 
, ' translated by McCrindle from the original Greek. He was a foreign 
traveller who happend to visit the great emperor’s court His record 
/ is one of inestimable value. What all he has noted as regards the civil 
land military administration of Candragupta, well nigh agrees with 
the recommendations of the ArthaSastra. There is another piece 
of evidence that corroborates this view. The aim and purpose of the 
, . treatise are explicitly set forth by the^ author himself. He did not 
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write this work for the mere sake of a work. But he did this for 
the use the king-emperor Candragupta, so that he might 

reign and rule according to the letter and spirit of the established 
law ( ). If this position were granted, undoubtedly 
Kautah-a himself regarded his work as a practical manual. 

The assumption that Kautalyaism is Machiavellism, though ingeni- 
ous, is not a tenable one. We agree with Dr. K. D. Nag who remarks 
rightly, ‘Tn ethical concepts Kautalya is far removed from Machiavelli 
with whom he has been compared in a superficial manne':” (Diplomatic 
Theories of Ancient India and the Arthasastra, p. 112). Here is an 
estimate of the great literary historian. Lord Macaulay, on our Italian 
author. “We doubt whether it would be possible to find in all the 
many volumes of his compositions, a single expression indicating that 
dissimulation and treachery had ever struck him as discreditable. 
Two characters altogether dissimilar are united in him. It is therefore 
in the state of moral feeling among the Italians of those times that 
we must have seen for the real explanation of what seems most mys- 
terious in the life and writings of this remarkable man." 

From this it is obvious that contemporary events and incidents 
left an indelible stamp on the writings of Machiavelli. There is reason 
to believe that these facts had influenced his writings to a large mea- 
sure. Do Kautalya's writings betray any such influence? The answer 
is in the negative. Further there is no comparison between the age 
of Machiavelli and that of Kautalya so far the political and social 
conditions which prevailed in Italy and India in their respective periods 
were concerned. Indian history and culture, it needs no stretch of 
imagination to understand, are peculiar to themselves, and in compar- 
ing them with any other civilisation and culture of the world, ancient or 
modern, due allowance must be made for the peculiarities of position 
and environment. Kautalya’s theories of administration and laws of war 
are not certainly influenced by contemporary facts. These India knew 
long before the author of the Arthasastra was born. Not only has 
India- known them but there is evidence of their having been in 
practice in Vedic India. Under these circumstances no true purpose is' 
served by propounding ‘white-washing’ theories and arguments. 

It would not be out of place to refer to one other assumption of 
Dr. Nag with which we cannot ^ree. He says, “But the fact is that 
India has rejected the way pointed out by Kautalya-Canakya to ; enter 
that of Dharmakesu.” This is only misreading Indian historical 
literature and tradition.; Jifp (emperor, be he Buddhist, Jain or Hindu, 
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has rejected Kautalya^s theories of the State, Even Asoka who is 
supposed to have chalked out a new line could not be said with 
any definiteness to* have abandoned Kaiitalyan doctrine in his civil 
■administration. And if only he. had embarked on an active military 
policy, it is quite probable and even possible that he would have 
pursued the laws ot ’war as recommended by Kaufealya himself. That 
KautaLya has been accorded a celebrated place with no less dis- 
tinguished teachers of Hindu polity than Brhaspati^and Sukra by a 
writer ; of the eighteenth century (Sivatatvaratnakaraj^ a receotly 
published work in Madras), is eloquent of the fact that his canons 
and principles have never been rejected by the Hindu politicians 
following. the Indian tradition. Says the author 

cT^T i kallola 5, taraiiga 7, si. 17. . 

Prof. Sarkar is certainly right wlien he remarks ^‘Kautalyaism first, 
‘Kautalyaism second, Kautalyaism always has remained the motto 
of the Hindus as of other pillars of the state/’ Undoubtedly Kautalya 
Is an inveterate trait of the Hindu genius’ but he or his work has 
nothing to do with Machiavelli or Machiavellism. 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikhsitar 


The Malla Era of Visnupur 

There is an era current in Visnupur in the district of Bankura 
■in Bengal and its neighbourhood. It is one hundered and one year 
behind the Bengali era called the San. But the San is not an inde- 
pendent era. It is an era dependent on the BtYn. Akbar at his 
coronation in 1560 changed the Hijri into this new era by adding 
solar calculation to the existing year of the Hijri and the subsequent 
years. In, the three hundered and sixty-six years intervening between 
Akbar’s accession in 1560 A.D, and the present year 1926 there is 
a difference of 12 years between the Hijri bsiA the San^ Hijri 
being now 1345 and the San 1333. ’ So by saying that the Mallabda 
is one hundred and one year behind, we do not say much to clear 
the ground. It does not give us the initial year of the era for certain. 
There is a manuscript in the Library of the ASB, (No, 10,816) of 
Gdylcandra’s commentary on Jumaranandin's work, the copyist of 
which gives the following synchronism of the !§aka ^ndJMalla eras, ■ : 
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This shows that the 1709th year of the Saka era was the 1093rd 
of the Malla era, i.e.j the initial year of the Malla era is 1709—1093 
=616 Saka, i.e* 616+78 «« 694 A.D, 

Mr, L, S. O^Malley in his Gazetteer of the District of Bankiira 
(p, 23) says that a prince of northern India made a pilgrimage in the 
year 695 (?) A.D. to the shrine of Jagannatha at Puri. His wife was 
with him and in the deep jungle of Bankura his wife gave birth to 
a child. The prince however left her and the child in charge of a 
Brahmana named Pahcanana and a Kayastha named Bhagiratha Guha. 
The child grew up and was the founder of the Malla dynasty. He 
reigned for 33 years and greatly extended his dominion in the neigh- 
bourhood. His son Jayamalla continued the victorious career of the 
Malla family and made Visnupur his capital, . . 

The history of this family is compiled from an account prepared at 
the request of the District Officer from papers kept by the royal family. 
Forty princes of the Malla family reigned at Visrjupur. They ex- 
tended their dominion on all sides and consecrated a large number 
of temples and images. . The forty-ninth prince Dhara Ham bira 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the emperor of Delhi. His son Vira 
Hambira was well-known in the Vaisnava literature as the deceit chief 
who plundered the manuscript treasures of Srinivasa, Narottama and 
Syamadasa and at last became a disciple of Srinivasa Acarya. 

The era is still locally current in Visnupur but its currency is being 
daily circumscribed. / , , 

Haraprasad Sastri 


PataSjali and his Knowledge of Science 

It is very natural for a scholar who has made a special study of 
an author to find in him all knowledge. Dr. Prabhat Chandra 
Chakravarti’s interesting paper otr PataiijaH that has been published 
serially in the Indian Historical' Quarterly shows this weakiies^^ In 
the section on .^^Scientific Theories: in the Mahabhasya” (I.H.Q.y voL 
II, no. 4, pp. 738-742), Dr, Chakravarti has cited as instances of Patafl- 
jali's scientific knowledge ^ severctl views, most of which belong to the 
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region of everyday experience or are far from scientific. It is difficult 
to see what knowledge of Zoology is involved in the statement 
^‘gomayad vrsciko jayate*^ (‘scorpions grow from cowdung'). [ban- 
karacarya makes the same unscientific statement in his comments on 
Vedanta Sutras, 11-1-6, and here he probably follows the traditional 
interpretation]. The other instances of Dr. Chakravarti are mostly of 
this type. 

But one statement of Dr, Chakravarti deserves special comment. 
As the seventh instance of “scientific theories in the Mahabhfisya,'' 
the writer tells us, “Patahjali has more than once referred to the move- 
ment of the Sun. The Sun has its motion, though it is not perceptible 
to our naked eyes. There might be some bigger luminous bodies 
around which the Sun would be moving, just in the same way as the 
■earth moves round it.” Here again one fails to understand the science 
that is involved, Patafijali seems most obviously to hold the unscien- 
tific and incorrect popular view that the Sun goes round the earthy 
a view which though ably controverted by Aryabhata some eight 
centuries after Patafijali, has not lost adherents among even astrono- 
mers of India. Dr. ChakravartEs assumption that Patahjali believes the 
Sun to be going round, not the earth but, a luminary bigger than itself 
is altogether gratuitous. The actual movement of an animal or a 
bird is visible to the naked eye. Not so is the case with the apparent 
or real movement of the Sun or the Moon. We see these luminaries 
in different parts of the heaven in different times from which we infer 
that they have changed places by movement. The early Naiyayikas 
call this sort of inference a sammyaUdrsta anumam, Vatsyayana 
in his Nyaya-bhasya on Gautama Sutra x-1-5 gives just this illustration: 

^^Samanyata dr^tmri vrajyUpurvakam anyatra dystasya anyatra 
darmnaitti yatha adityasya^ tasmad asty apratyaksdf py adityasya vm?ya 
itV 

Compare also Gaudapada's Bhasya on Samkhyakarika, under v. 5 : 

^^Smianyato drstam demd dehantatam praptam drstam gatimac- 
candratUraham Caitravaf, yaihd CaitrammamrrhdekM dehantaram prdp- 
tarn amlokya gatimZm ay am iti, tadvac candratarakain itil' also Sahara 
on Mlmanis?! Sutra, i, 15, ^^Samanyatadrstasambandhamyaiha Deva- 
datZasya gatipTirvikiim desantarapraptim upalabhya adiiyagatismaran- 
iam”{Chowkharaba edition, 1910, yoL I, p. 8). Is it therefore right 
to maintain that Patahjali supposed the Sun to go round another 
' ; • iny feiWe luminary? ;; 

.. ; K. Chattopxdhyaya ■ 



, . Did Madhvacarya lour in Bengal ? 

Of the Vaistiava apostles of medkeval India, Sri Madhvacarya 
holds a iniique place, The life he lived and the age in which he 
lived ^vere both momentous. Those were the dark days of early 
Pathan rule when invasions and depredations were the order of the 
day. Hindu '.Vedintism and Buddhistic Tantrikism were at work 
to sap the life-energy of the people, so that national existence, not 
to speak of national expansion, was at stake. “Hindu India appeared 
to be crumbling down, but he had fought the theory of illusion, 
raised the value of the individual, given the motive force of the ideals 
of faith and hope and progress.” The foundation of neo-Vaisnavism 
was laid by him. His last message to his disciples was in the word 
of the Aitareya Upanisad that “it was not sufficient to understand 
Him and sit still It was necessary to advance, to go forth, preach.^’ 
It was this progressive view that in later years gained ground in the 
great Hindu empire of Vijaynagar and the Bengal of that period, 
while Madhvacarya himself was honoured by the ruler of the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal, who perhaps was Rudramba, one of the great 
women rulers of India. 

A word as to the date in which Madhvacarya lived is here neces^ 
sary. He has generally been placed at the end of the 1 3 th century 
A.D. But according to the work on his life and teachings by Mr,- 
C. M, Padmanabhacarya, who has adduced some additional reasons, 
not given before, his time has been fixed as 1238-1317 A.D, We 
are here not concerned with all his other activities. PI is probable 
Bengal tour may be based on the works of Muslim historians, such 
as Ziaiiddin Barni's Tarikh-t-Firoz-sMhi^ and on a Sanskrit work 
called Madhvavijaya which describes his life and activities. 

Now, on two different occasions did Madhvacarya go on tour to 
Northern India. According to the Madhvavijaya and the Jayailrtha- 
vijaya^ he returned from his first tour to Badri in about 1262 A.D. 
We have nothing to do with this first tour of the Vaisnava apostle. 

The second tour of Madhvacarya is believed to have begun before 
1266 A.D. After leaving the territory of Mahadeva, the king of 
Devagiri who ruled from 1262 to 1271 A.D. he reached the shores of 
the Ganges. It is recorded in the Madhvavijaya that in 1266 A.D, 
there was warfare at those quarters. It is stated in the History of 
Hindusthan by Alexander Dow (vol I) that in 1266 A.D. the Em- 
peror Ghiyasuddii>‘Balban of. Delhi ^^sent an army down between 
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the Ganges and the Jumna, to suppress some insurrections in those 
parts.” So, according to Mr. Venkoba Rao, in his Life of Sri, 
Vyasarafa, Madhvacarya met Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balkan after he 
left Maharastra in 1266 A.D., and that the Emperor treated the 
Acarya very well.” He crossed the Ganges and went to his destination. 

On his return journey when he had to recross the Ganges, there 
took place an incident which was important on both political as well 
as religious account. It was about 1280-81 A.D. At that time 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balkan went on an expedition against Mughl- 
suddin Toghral Khan, who had been the Governor of Bengal, but who 
at that time declared himself independent. When the Sultan reached 
Bengal he made an alliance with Danuj Rai, the king of Suvarnagram 
in East Bengal so that the rebel Toghral may not escape by that way 
(R. D. Bannerjee’s Bangalar Itikas, vol. II). Danuj Rai seems to 
be a powerful king and possessed a strong flotilla, so his help was 
assured by the Sultan to guard the escape of Toghral by water. 

We now come to our main point of discussion. It has been 
suggested that this Danuj Rai was the king who is said to have shown 
honour to the Vaisnava saint from Southern India. Mr. B. Venkoba 
Rao, in his work already mentioned, says that “there is reason to believe 
that it is this -. Danuj Rai that received Sri Madhvacarya, and sent 
boatsTor his party to cross the Ganges. The following sloka in the 
tenth sarga of Madhvavijaya clearly applies to an Indian prince, 
and not a Mussalman sovereign. 

II 

If it was Danuj Rai that met ^rl Madhvacarya, it shows that 
the latter was then touring in Bengal.” 

Considering the fact that the neo-Vaisnavism of Bengal took its 
cue from the school founded by ^rl Madhvacarya, and that many 
well-known personages of his time were connected with Bengal, e.g., 
Vi§nu Puri, who compiled the Bhaktiratmvalli Madhavendra Purl, 
the mystic, and Vyasaraya, the guru of the kings of Vijayanagar and 
of writer Vi^u Samkita (according to the Gauraganoddekadipika of Kavi 
Karnapura), this tour of the founder of the sect in Bengal in the 13th 
century is of considerable importance. If this fact can be established 
beyond any doubt by means of other evidences we shall be in a position 
to trace the original influence which shaped the Vaisijavism of Bengal. 

Rames Basu 


Jalaka Representations in.: Siam 

The of Dt. Bbiub. on the 3iMk2^imty qf Jatakas and his re- 

ference ....to. the Ba.rliut Jat aka-scenes tempt me to write a brief note 
oil the Jalaka ' representatio.ns in Siam,. -Not only are the Jataka- 
sceiies sculptured on. the gates of Barhut, .but .also in Siam. Just as ' 
the Barhut Jataka-scenes bear the names of the Jatakas in the Asokan 
character,, so these Siamese representations also contain the names 
of the Jatakas in Thai character. So we have 51 Thai inscriptions 
with an equal number of Jataka representations in Siamese sculpture. 
Thanks to the industry of M. Fournereaii, these 51 Thai inscriptions 
have been deciphered and the Jat aka-scenes identified. These sculp- 
tures are placed to the year 1357 A.D. during the reign of §ii Surya 
Va’p-^a Rama Mahadharmarajadhirajaj the last of the famous kings 
of the royal dynasty of Sukhodaya in Siam. We get the following 
Jataka stories represented in the 'Siamese sculpture: — 


I 

Serivanija 

Jataka No. 

, 3 

24 

Sakuna 

Jataka No, 36 

2 

Cullakasetthi 


if 

4 

2S 

Tittira 

33 

it 

37 

0 

Tandulanali 


if 

5 

26 

Baka 

3 > 

ff 

38 

4 

Devadhamma 

5J 

)) 

6 

27 

Nacca 

' )i 

if 

32 

s 

Kattahari 


fi 

7 

28 

Kapota 

if 

33 

42 

6 

Makhadeva 


fi 

9 

29 

Veluka 

if 

33 

43 

7 

Nigrodhamiga 


>) 

12 

30 

Makasa 

fi 

fi 

44 

8 

Kandina 

>* 

» 

13 

31 

RohinI 


ff 

45 

9 

Siikhavihari 


33 

10 

32 

Aramadusaka 

if 

33 

46 

10 

Tittha 

JJ 

fi 

3S 

33 

Varuni 

fi 

3 ) 

47 

II 

Lakkhana 

?> 

3* 

II 

34 

Vedabbha 

if 

fi 

48 

12 

Vatamiga 

JJ 

fi 

14 

35 

Nakkhatta 

ff 

9 

49 

^3 

Kharadiya 


fi 

IS 

36 

Dummedha 

fi 

33 


14 

Tipalloka 

S) 

if 

16 

37 

Mahasilava 

fi 


SI 

IS 

Malula 

JJ 

3 J 

17 

38 

Culajanaka 

f) 

f * 

52 

16 

Matakabhatta 


•3 

18 

39 

Punnapati 

f* 

if 

S3 

17 

Ayacitabhatta 

i* 

»3 

19 

40 

Phala 

33 

♦3 

54 

18 

Najapana 

if 

if 

20 

41 

Pailcavudha 

33 

33 

55 

19 

Kurungamiga 


if 

21 

42 

Kaucanakkhan- 

if 

fi 

S6 

20 

Kukkura 

if 


22 


dha 




21 

Bhojajanlya 

a 

if 

23 

43 

Tayodhamma 

33 

33 

■58 

23 

Gajajaniya 

a 

■ 

.■24'. 

44 

Bherivada 

33 ' 

3 >; 

59 

23 

Vattaka: 

V 


3S 

; 45 

Samkhadhamana „ 

j 3 

60 
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46 Asalamanta Jataka No. 61 49 Kfiiakanni J;ltaka No. 83 

47 Nanda » 39 5 ° Attbassadvara „ ,, S4 

48 Khadiiaiigara „ „ 40 51 ? Jataka 

These Jataka scenes offer an interesting study to the students of 

Buddhism. Not only do we find these Jataka representations on the 
Barhut pillars in India, but also in Siam as well as in Java and Burma. 
With the spread of Buddhism in Siam, Java and Burma, the Jataka 
stories became popular in those countries and were represented also 
in sculpture, 

Phanindra Nath Bose 


Date of Accession of King Laksmanasena 

The date when king Laksmanasena of the Bengal Sena dynasty 
ascended the throne has not as yet been determined with any amount 
of certainty. Various theories have from time to time been propound- 
ed with regard to the question of which the two most important and 
most generally accepted are(i) that he succeeded his father Ballalasena 
in the year 1 119-20 A.D. and celebrated his coronation by the introduc- 
tion of a new era in his name known in later times as La-sam, Laksiina- 
nUbda or Lak&mmyi Smnvat,^ (2) that he was made king by his father 
sometime after 1168-69, the gvsr&nhy Adbhutasagara 2.116. Dhu- 
of Ballalasena*. 

The correctness and accuracy of both these views have been ques- 
tioned. There was for long a controversy as to the identity of the 
founder of the era known as La-sam. According to the upholders of 
the first theory given above the first year of the reign of king Laksmana- 
sena of Bengal would synchronise with the initial year (1119-20 A.D.) of 
La-sam though this would go against the statements of the Adbkuiasa- 
gara and Danasagara according to which king Ballalasena was ruling as 
far as 1168-69 A.D.® Dr. H. C. Raychaudhury however has disproved 

1 JASB., vok XLVII, p. 398; .E/. Ind., vol. I, p. 306; JASB., 
vol. LXV, p. 3 1; Bmgalar Itihas (R. D. Banerji), and ed., pp. 323-338. 

2 J ASB.,\<^o'^^-^. Gauda Rajamala (R. Chanda), p. 66; Sir 

Asutosh Mukherjee Jubilee Commemoration V olumes—Oxx'oxAzXxd.f pt 

;jii.p.2. 

3 Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1887-91, R. G. 
Bhandarkaf, pp. Scxxv-xxxvi. 
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witli.. ^ ^ood, i„Cti,son.s ciii.y posjsiWc' ■^^ssoc.i3,ti0ii of .'king., LciksnicinasGnE 
of Bengal with the era calhd Lakpuana Sam^^ the. originator of 
which ill Iiis opinion has/ to be identified with Laksmanasena, 
founder of the Sena dynasty of 'PifehilBeharri 

Thus the first theory is of very little help now for the correct 
determination of the actual date when Laksmanasena came to the 
throne. 

The second theory is based on some verses to be found in some 
manuscripts of the Adkuiasag'ara and Dmasagara of Ballrdasena. 
From two verses found in some manuscripts of the former we learn 
that the book was begun (by Ballalasena) in 1090 Saka (i.e. 1168 
A.D.) but the king raised his son to the throne and died before he 
could complete it.- And one verse in the latter work points to the 
year logi 8 aka i.e. 1169 A.D., when the book was composed by king 
BalkllasenaA It is argued from these that Laksmanasena must hai^e 
come to the throne some time after 1168 — 69 A.D. though the exact 
date of his coronation is not known. The objection raised by some 
scholars against this view is based on the supposition that the verses 
in question did not originally form part of the works of Ballalasena 
as they are not found in all manuscripts.'^ Neither is it possible, 
even on the assumption of the genuineness of the verses in question, 
to arrive at the real date of accession of king Laksmanasena as 
they merely say that Ballalasena put his son on the throne before he 
died but they do not tell us anything about the exact date when he 
was made king. 

But we have now some definite evidence with regard to this date 
from the colophon of the Saduktikarnamyta of ^rldharadasa, a con- 
temporary of Laksmanasena, being the son of Vatudasa, a Mahasa- 
mantacTbdrwmni and friend of the king. It can thus claim to be 
regarded as contemporary evidence and be taken as reliable in the 


X Sir Asiitosh MtMurjee Jubilee Commemoration Volumes (Orien- 
talia), pt, II, pp. 1-5. 

2 Report 071 the Search of Sa 7 %$krit Manuscripts (1887-91), R. G. 
Bhandarkar^ p. Ixxxv. 

3 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library ^ 
Eggeling, p. 545. 

4 Baihgalar Itihas (R. D. Banerji), 2nd ed,, p. Ant) 

1913, p, 185; Ibid., 191% p. : 
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absence of anything found contrary to it. It has this further advantage 
that far from clashing with any known data it is in full agreement 
with the disputed dates found in the Adbhutasagara and Danasjgam 
which ill their turn are confirmed by it 

Now the colophon^ on a collation of the different manuscript^ 
can be put thus: — 

Sake" sapta-vimsaty-adhika-sat-opeta-dasa-sate saradfim 
Srlmal-Laksmanasena-ksitipasya ras^-aikaviiiise-bde^/ 

Savitur-gatya Phalguna-viinsesu parartha-hetave kutukat 
Siidharadasenedam Sadiiktikarnamrtam cakre// 

It can be translated thus: — ‘‘In 1127, in the year 27 of king 

Laksmanasena^ on the 20th of Phalgima (calculated in terms of) 
the movements of the Sun^ was composed this Saduktikarnamrta by 
Sridharadasa for the benefit of others.'^ 

The year of Laksmanasena referred to in the above colophon 
must needs be taken as having reference to his reign. P'or, if we refer 
it to Laksmana Samvat, the initial year of which, as is now admitted 
on all hands^ was 1 119-20 A.D., this 27th 3'"ear would point to 1146-47 
A.D, (1068-69 8 aka) as its equivalent and not Saka as we find it 


I I am indebted to Prof. D. R, Bhaiidarkar, for having kindly 
procured for me the text of the colophon from Pandit Ramavatara 
Sarma who is editing the book in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. As 
a matter of fact, this paper is the result of a discussion which I had 
with Prof. Bhandarkar on this particular colophon. 

The text of Pandit Sarnia is based on two manuscripts R. (belong- 
ing to one Pandit Ramanatha Tarkaratna) and 5, (manuscript of the 
Serampore College Library, Bengal). I had occasion to collate two 
other manuscripts of the work for this purpose : — (i) Sa. (manuscript 
of the Government Sanskrit College Library of Calcutta), (2) A (manu- 
script of the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal). I further 
consulted the colophon as read by RX. Mitra in his Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts^ vol III, no. 1180. 

2 -tra (Sarma), ca (R), simply Sake (Sa^ A^ Mitra). Saketra or 
Sake ca would spoil the metre. 

3 sate not found in Sarma’s text. It is found in Sa, A and 

Mitra. _ .V; : ’ . ... 

4 rabdaik (Mitra, Sa, A.). 

5 -bde omitted in Mitra. ” ■ - . : . . 
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specified in the colophon in question. ' .Now, .as the 27tli regnal year 
of king Laksmanaseiia is found to correspond to 027.^ 8 a/ea, the first 
year of his reign must necessarily have been 1100 or 1178 A. D* 
This date of his accession is, not in ■opposition to, but on: the, contrary, 
entircl}’ agrees with, the information supplied by the much disputed 
verses,, of the, , DaMasagara and. AdMutasagara itom which we know 
this much that Laksmanasena came to .the throne after ' 1168-69 A.D. 
On the other hand its indirect' .support of the dates contained in the 
above-mentioned works may reasonably be supposed to be sufficient to 
dispel all doubts as regards their authenticity^ 

ClilNTAHARAN ClIAKRAVARTI 


On some Methods and Conclusions in Hindu Politics 

II 

Dr. Ghoshal admits my charges 

We have noticed above that the author wanted to consider “at a 
later place, the scope j| of an historical investigation of political 
theories/^ He seems at last to come to this point and devotes two 
paragraphs. 

Speaking about my remarks on his rather one-sided treatment of 
the problems of the state in post-Vedic times he says : — “The criticLs 
charges on this point indicate nothing so much as his tendency to 
mis-state facts and to shut his eyes to the positive evidence of texts." 
Let us see how his facts have been mis-stated by me. My remarks 
may be given as follows : Dr. G* fails for the Vedic ages to take 
cognizance of anything but the king and the priest “The same 


I If the above interpretation of the date given in the colophon 
be accepted there will be no room for ambiguity in it as was suspected 
by Manomohan Chakravarti {JASB., 1906, p. 175). His suggested 
emendations {loc. citi) rasaHtatame and rasaikairirr^e (thirty-one) 
for rasaikamnise with a view to refer the year to Laksmana Samvat 
and the reign of Laksmanasena respectively are not satisfactory on 
grounds of metre. The latter of the two again does not appear to 
be a Sanskrit word at all and is based on the gratuitous supposition 
that Laksmanasena came to the throne in u68 A. D, ■; 
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absence of balance in regar d to the problems of political theory vitiates 

G’s treatment of the subject during subsequent periods.” 

What topics has he ignored ? “Neither public finance nor inter- 
national law (understood of course in pre-Grotian sense) nor juris- 
prudence nor the theory of war has been touched upon by the author. 
And he is oblivious, as a matter of course, of the rastra (the territory 
and people) with its economic factors.” 

But what has Dr. Ghoshal really discussed in his book? ‘‘Instead 
the author has furnished his readers with a series of theories of king- 
ship and a bundle of ideas on the relations between the king and the 
priest. An absolutely wrong view has thus been bequeathed on the 
thoughts of the ancient and mediseval philosophers. The publica- 

tion is likely to propagate among the readers an one-sided and 
erroneous judgment on the philosophical worth of the Hindu political 
theorists.” 

The author has charged me with the “tendency to mis-state facts 
etc.” But he has failed to challenge my charges. On the other hand 
he accepts my charges on hi.s limitations in their entirety. For he 
has to confess unequivocally as follorvs : — “It is true that none of the 
component factors save the king has been subjected in the H. P. T. 
to a detailed treatment.” And what else has my poorself said ? “It is 
reasonable to take the book, so runs my judgment, not as a “history 
of Hindu political theories,” as it claims to be but as a “Flistory of 
Hindu political literature with special ceference to kingship.” 

My friend ‘despairs’ of me and I am grateful to him for his 
solicitations. But it should appear even from his self-criticism that I 
have not mis-stated the facts. And in this connection one is naturally 
reminded of Dr. Ghoshal’s another remark about his work, namely, 
“to say in the face of this evidence that the H. P. T. is virtually an 
examination of the theory of kingship is to mis-state facts.” In the 
course of two pages and a half of the rejoinder the author finds himself 
in an inconsistency regarding the very scope of his own book. 

The situation, then, may be summed up as follows : (i) Dr. Ghoshal 
admits in one place that his book deals chiefly with none of the 
component factors save the king.” (2) In another place he denies 
this fact. (3) My mis-statement of facts is nil. (4) On the other hand 
I sized him up thoroughly well just where the author thinks that I 
was fancying the “limited scope of the work” and “imagining” the 
“tremendous misconception from beginning to end”— under which the 
book labodrs. 
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The proper jurisdiction of Political Philosophy 

Dr. Ghoshal admits my charges about the limited scope of his 
work. But he sa\-s : “This was done deliberately with the object of 
confining the work to its proper jurisdiction.” 

He has furnished a reason, and one ought to be satisfied. Because 
when an author says that he wants to study such and such subjects and 
e.KcIude such and such other subjects, no reader has any right to 
demand what he himself wants. But even then Dr. Ghoshal cannot 
escape so lightly. For he should have made it clear either in the title 
or in the sub-title or in the preface or in the footnotes or even paren- 
thetically in the body of the text that he is going to exclude almost 
everything save the king.” But he has not done this. Rather he is 
furious at an honest reader who while reading his book has happened 
to discover the real worth of its contents. 

The question about the limitations of his scope might have been 
closed here. But Dr. Ghoshal has raised another trouble in the re- 
joinder. He is talking of the ‘'proper jurisdiction” of a history of 
Hindu political theories. And he asks: “Will the critic who makes 
the omission of ‘public finance, international law, jurisprudence and 
the theory of war’ from the scope of the H.P.T. the basis of his charge 
kindly explain why the boundaries of the sciences laid down by 
a well-established convention should be transgressed in the case of 
political philosophy ?” 

Here it is well to point out that I have no complaint against the 
omissions in his book as such. Omissions there must be perhaps 
in every publication. I have only stated what it is and what it is not. 

Now, as regards the “proper jurisdiction” of political philosophy 
or rather of a history of political theories. 

Political philosophy to begin with, has absolutely no well-establish- 
ed convention. Of course it deals with the “state”, it discusses 
“politics”. But the categories of thought in Aristotle’s Politics are not 
identical with the categories of thought in Thomas Aquinas’s 
Government of a Prince. Nor do Leroy-Beaulieu and Treitschke con- 
cern themselves with the self-same political categories. 

The differences in the categories do not constitute the sole 
difference in the realm of political speculation between thinker and 
thinker; Hven where the categories are identical the “contents” of 
those categories, i.e. the “substances of thought” as indicated by the 

categories may • have absolutely ■ tiothing in common, Categories 
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like democracy, republic, law, justice, liberty, intervention, social contiol 
and so forth have differed in content or substance from epoch to 
epoch and of course from philosopher to philosopher. 

No philosopher is compelled to think of political problems in the 
technique, terminology or “form” of another philosopher. Nor is 
his “matter,” substance or content of philosophy bound to follow any 
well-established convention . 

The moral is clear. If you are discussing the political philosophy 
of Plato you are expected to discuss his category of the “philo- 
sopher-king” to mention but one item. But when you are studying 
Hobbes you have to devote attention, say, to the “state of nature.” 
The subjects that arrested Plato’s attention are varied. So are 
the subjects that arrested Hobbes’s attention. Should anybody, there- 
fore, venture on writing a history of political theories, it will not 
be enough for him to write on the philosopher-king alone in the chapter 
on Plato. If Hobbes has talked on law, the historian of political 
philosophy will have to deal with jurisprudence too. If Hobbes has 
something to say on the relations between nations, well, the historian 
cannot fight shy of the theory of international law, whatever its worth 
be. 

If, then, there be any “well-established convention” for a historian 
of political philosophy it consists just in summarizing, reviewing and 
interpreting all the different phases and items of political thought 
in which these philosophers were interested. But a historian of political 
philosophy finds it inconvenient for one reason or another to deal with 
public finance, international law, etc. He has only to say so and the 
trouble ceases to exist. But otherwise a reader will expect in the 
historian’s treatment of Montesquieu an analysis of the ideas on 
climate and its relations with manners. In the treatment of Bodin 
one can legitimately expect an examination of the revenues, the 
“nerves of the republic." The law of nature must be examined in the 
discussion of Stoic politics, war in Machiavelli, and so on. 

And in the treatment of Herbert Spencer an examination of the 
doctrine of the state, viz., individual cannot be avoided. 

The “proper jurisdiction” of a history of political philosophy is not 
what you define it to be according to your convenience but how those 
political philosophers whom you are studying conceived their own 
problems. You may, be a philosopher, and as such you are at liberty 
no doubt to write your own political philosophy but then you are not 
a historian. You are at. liberty, alsb, as historian to single out for 
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your own investigation in whicli the philosophers were interested. But 
you have no right to say that the proper jurisdiction of political 
plHloso|.)hy or of the hi^story^ of political 'theories is what appears to be 
convenient to you. ■ . 

De/eiis Dr, Gkmlmts irmtmmi qf the Bapianga ' 

The defects of Dr. G/s"book will 'now be apparent to those who, as has 
been pointed out once before, are conversant with' the tables of contents 
ill any of the Hindu political texts. ‘'Political science as vidjfTi was not 
described by them,” as I have said in that footnote to Hindu Politico in 
Italian ‘his a royal science or a priestly science. They used terms which 
have nothing to do with the king or the priest/' But in Dr. G/s “proper 
jurisdiction", the Hisiorf of Hindu Political Theories deals in detail with 
“none of the component factors save the king/' as admitted by himself. 

My criticism of the H. P. T. is as follows: — Dr. Ghoshal has not 
cared to do justice either to saptanga or to the science of the 
saptaiiga as understood by the Hindu philosophers. 

The author believes that since he has somewhere defined the term 
and mentioned all the seven elements of a polity including 
the king, he has done justice to the doctrine of saptanga. Similarly 
he thinks that it is enough to say somewhere that the king is but one 
of the seven limbs of the body politic. 

No. All this is too elementary. When somebody complains that 
Dr, GhoshaPs book is vitiated by the ^‘absence of balance in regard to 
the problems of political theory" the defects are deeper than can be 
whitewashed by such self-defence. As long as the theorists whose 
thoughts he is studying have made it a point to discuss the theories 
(whatever be their worth) of public finance, international law, etc.,— 
integral part of the doctrine of saptanga^ and devote as a matter of 
course more space to those topics which have been avoided by Dr, 
Ghoshal than to those which he considers to be the “proper jurisdiction,” 
no excuse on his part can be satisfying to the reader except a clear 
statement to the effect that he is interested only in certain aspects of 
Hindu political thought to the exclusion of others. 

The author pleads again, that somewhere in his book he has used 
a word which cannot but “include the p^ople,"^ Further, in one foot- 
note he has pointed out that “at a later stage Hindu political sicence 
was identified with the institution of monarchy/' All this is good ,, but 
irrelevant to the point in discussion. The sole .subject that is being 
considered here is whether the' chapters in the H, F. T. deal with the 
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different members of the sapianga as one should expect of a faithful 
student of the Hindu texts, in the manner, for instance, that 
HillebrandUs Altindische Politik does. My verdict has been in the 
negative. 

justice^ no hmg^^ in Medimval Etiropean theory 

After having done with ^‘the king*s divine natiire^^ Dr. G. discusses 
‘*theking^s duty of protection and the rule of justice.’^ In this connec- 
tion he quotes Utathya^s lecture in the Mahabharata on 
righteousness being the bounden duty of the king'' as well as being 
the ^'foundation of the ordered existence of the people" (pp. S75 98"iuo}. 
Then he comes down to the "right of tyrannicida." 

In the course of these pages the author remarks that this concept 
is "peculiar to Hindu political thought." In the rejoinder he has 
modified his statement and says ‘^perhaps peculiar to Hindu political 
thoughts.'^ So be it. My reaction to this proposition, extreme or 
moderate, was worded thus: — "It is a very commonplace item of 
thought in Stoic and Patristic speculations. It occurs even in the 
French epic of the thirteenth century Le Conronnement de LouisP 

The author has challenged me to cite the "precise counterpart" 
Here it is. In my Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 
(Leipzig, 1922), a book which is mentioned in Dr. G.'s Select Biblio- 
graphy (p. 283) there is a chapter entitled '"The Theory of the Cons- 
titution in Hindu Political Philosophy." Section 4 of this chapter 
deals with "kingship, a public office”, and section 6 with "right to 
revolt” These two sections correspond, roughly speaking, with the 
subjects discussed by Dr. G. in the pages in question. It may be 
mentioned en passant that the substantial portion of these* sections 
appeared in my article in the Political Science Quarterly (New York) for 
December, 1918. 

Among the ancient and mediaeval European teachers of justice or 
righteousness as the sine qua non of kingship one will find mentioned 
in my book Seneca the Stoic philosopher of the first century A. C. 
who exhorts the ruler to remember his responsibility as "one out of all 
mankind who has been chosen to act in the place of the gods." The 
book mentions likewise Alcuin and Jonas’ The Couronnemeni teaches 
that the purpose of God in making the king is not to enable him to 
satisfy his appetite but that he should tread down all wrongs under 
his feet. ,. One should notice incidentally that even in Europe— among 
Stoics as well p tbu Fathers — the divine, element is not unknown in 
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speculations on kingship. Then there is Bishop Hincmar who lectures 
like Utathya to a king on his duty of governing “according to laws.” 
It is similarly on the bed-rock of justice that John of Salisbury 
establishes the differmtittm between the legitimate ruler and his 
opposite, the tyrant, who deserves to be killed. 

Indeed the identification of justice and the office of the king is one 
of the almost inevitable platitudes or pious wishes of entire European 
political thought in the Middle Ages. The authority of the king is 
held to be divine because it is his function to secure the establishment 
and maintenance of justice. Something like ‘‘no law, no king” "no 
justice, no king” etc. has been, so to say, the A. B. C. of political 
theory since Cicero the Stoic of the first century B. C, lectured on “laws 
and dutie.s.” Xay it goes back to Plato's analysis of “virtue." The 
English jurist Bractoii also is but a traditional justicite of the thirteenth 
century. 

These conventional teachings on justice, righteousness, law, tyranny 
etc. have all been translated and summarized by the Carlyles in their 
3 vols. of Mediaeval Politiaal Theory in the West (1903-15).' Those 
students of the mtimstras, arihamstras, dan4a-niti, etc, who believe that 
justice is a monopoly will not be losers if they care to open these 
books at the following pages : vol. I, pp. 9. 48, 70j 75) 7 ^> 86 , 114, 
116, 199, 234, 264 ; vol. II, pp. 63-66, 118, I19, 120, 129, vol ; III, pp. 
32, 67, 89, 108, in, 1 13, 1 37-140, T45) 181. 

And if it is allowable to make any suggestions on allied subjects, 
it may not be disgraceful on the part of learned scholars to 
cultivate a little intimacy with the Carlyles before embarking 
again on claiming certain peculiar features for Hindu theory. Besides 
for those scholars who have to use the expression “comparative politics” 
with special reference to the Middle Ages, books like Poole’s Illustra- 
tions of the History of Mediaeval Thought (London, 1884), Littlejohn’s 
Political Theory of Schoolmen and Grotius (1896), Gierke’s Political 
Theories of the Middle Ages {i^), Figgis’s From Gerson to Grotius 
(1907) as well as Divine Right of Kings (1914) and Woolf’s Bartolus 
(1913) may not fail to be eminently illuminating in regard to the proper 
scientific perspective. 

The Theory of Contract-^Dr, Ghoshats stumbling-block ; ' 

Dr. G. draws the conclusion that my criticism "deserves no notice.” 

I wish Dr. G. had followed his conclusion up by leaving me alone. 
Because, then, I would hav?; at least been saved the trouble of inflicting 
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on readers a lengthy reply consisting iii extracts from his book, 
my review as well as his rejoinder in order to show (l) that none of my 
statements are mis-statements and ( 2 ) that if there be inconsisten- 
cies and errors in his book somebody other than myself is responsible. 

The present occasion of Dr. Ghoshabs impatience is my remark 
that *‘the contract theory has proved a veritable stumbling block to the 
author. Again and again he forces himself into unnecessary self- 
contradictions over the problem.''^ Dr, G, says that this charge is 'hin- 
„supported by a single argument^' 

My position was indicated as follows : * It is not clear why the 

author should consider the theory of contract an isolated 

phenomenon in the history of Hindu political thought (pp. I2i, 

iss-n6y 

My fundamental argument is the following : ^ From his own refer- 
ences it is evident that the consequences of the theory are embodied I 

in the older DharmasTitra as well as in the later N\ii literature 


in the shape of the notion that taxation is the price of protection.'^ 

Further^ Dlg/ia postulates the existence of a ‘‘state of nature ’ 
.subsequent to the Saturnian age of no family and no property. The 


traditional 7mtsya nydya of Indian speculation after which the elec- 
tion of the first king is said .to have taken place is identical in import 
with this ""^‘state of nature/' Dlgha not thus . appear to 

exist in splendid isolation. 

Besides, Dr. G. himself says (pp. X30l2i) * ‘'The contract {Dlgha) 
in other words gives an historical basis in the past to that view 
pf the relation of taxation to protection which we have found to occur 
in one of the Drarmasxhiras and which, we think^ is one of the 
root ideas of Hindu political philosophy." 

It is clear, then, that what the Buddhist {Dlgha) theory of 
contract gives is a '^basis'' of the “root ideas" of Hindu politics. In 
that case the Buddhist tlieory cannot '‘virtually exist as an isolated 
phenomenon'^ in the history of Hindu political thought, as the author 

,The above pas.sages indicate that the Buddhist and the other 
theories were allied to each other and that there is no question of isola- 
tion* Dr. Ghoshal contradicts himself^ again, in connection with 
the Kautillya passage on contract in his criticism of Bottazzi's ideas. 

‘ Bottazzi" has said' that Kautilya's conception is “peculiar to him- 
Bclf just as Dr. Gi says for the time being that tho Dlgha is an isolated 
phenomenorr. "‘But "Dr^G,- c'ritMzes B. ''almost in the. same m'anner 
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as 1 criticize Dr. G. 'FhiZ'^ according to Dr. G. 'This represents what 
Ilia}’' be called the current theory of the times rather than an original 



contribution of KaiitilyaD genius (p. 133)/’ Again, ‘'this viriualh 
involves a Brahinanized adaptation of tiic Buddhist theory of contract' 


It is not necessary to discuss the worth of BoltazzUs ideas here. 
But the ccuiclosion is clear : (i) My arguments are supported by 
evkiaiices put together by himseif. (2) My arguments i. e. bis own 
evidences prove that he is inconsistent. (3) His book shows that he 
has not taken note of the theory of contract in the form or forms in 
which it appears in ancient and medimvai Indian political literature. 

Fresh complications arise because of his inability to manage the 
'•doctrine of divine origin"' along with the '‘democratic theory of 
contract'h botli of whicli are to be found in Indian thought. But that 
aspect of the question !iced not be entered into here. 


U'n/us^ treatmeitt of Sdkya the Buddha's teachings 

On p. 123 Dr. G. whites some twenty lines discussing the "seven 
conditions of welfare^" enunciated by ^akya the Buddha. My reaction 
to these lines has evoked from the author the following rebuke : "In 
doing this the critic lays himself open to the charge of a positive mis- 
statement of facts. The critic's further statement that the 
author of the H. P. T. cuts short his examination of Sakya^s moralizings 
on the plea that they do not embody any political theory is pure 
fictiond"^ 

In the first place, "pure fiction it is not, because everybody can see 
that he has not devoted more than twenty lines, or, at the highest two 
pages to the Sakyan teachings. In the second place, he has himself 
said that "these conditions of welfare” involve "a moralist's analysis of 
republican conditions, not that of a political philosopher " strictly so 
called ? In that case he need not get exasperated if I have only said 
that he considers Sakya the Buddha to be a mere 'moralist' and not a 
political philosopher strictly so called. He considers this to be "a 
dangerous and wholly unwarranted generalisation." It appears that I 
mis-state "a fact simply when I reproduce it verbatim from his own 
writing and of course indulge in facile generalizations when even his 
bwn evidences expose his weaknessesi- "■ . 

Then he asks me if .1 am "so simple as to think that whatever is 
attributed in the Buddhist canon to the Buddha must necessarily be 
the-wordof Ah# Master/-^ enough to- begin discuss- 
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ing the “authorship ’ of Sakya’s lectures in a footnote re\-ie\v'; not at 
ali archseological ot philological as it is, of a book on political theories. 
And yet my scepticism has found expression in the words, “’Sakn^a or 
rather the men who collected his sayings,’' “iSakya and the Sakyan 
stalwarts.” These phrases indicate that at the back of my brain there 
lurks a shrewd suspicion that not all that is alleged to be the sayino' 
of Sakya the Buddha is perhaps genuinely his saying. 

My verdict on this portion of Dr, G.’s book remains therefore un- 
charged. “It is”, as I said, “perfunctory and extremely unjust. He con- 
siders Sakya to be a mere moralist. Yes, but Socrates was nothin^ 
else. And yet historians of the precursors of Plato know how to deal 

theori!te philosophers as well as political 

The injustice clone to Sakyan teachings would be apparent to 
readers who notice that the author devotes almost a third of his entire 

I I^harmasutra, Mahabharata and 

ater hteiature. For “nearly every pretension of the Brahmanas and 
le rival claim of the Ksatriyas on which the author bestows plenty of 
attention should to a critical and impartial student appear to be 
o mg but moral sermons administered by each group to its victims.” 

Relations between Institutions and Ikeories : stumbling-block 

exploited in tho interest of polillci tl,eory. Brace I m^e ref II 
tng comment, -"These omissions in the reaL of what may wi f ‘ 
leservalron, be described as the so-called Buddhist polTtol ll f" 
are undesirable features in a general history of Hindu poM Jide“f 

This remark of mine leads T)r r 

ing reference to my “curious ideas ' abourtlm di.sparag- 

theory.” And he says • “As the critir ^ political 

conception of the ra"ge of at hTst^ i 

no serious notice of his criticism need be tTken”^ Political ideas, 
him to take any notice of my humble self ? 

^ What my conception of the §cope of historv of o,.ih- , 

Dr. G. has tried to surmise. He believes that T ^ 

cognte of the concrete institutions of eccSScara “ 'if'"’ 

cml bodte, and , he p, temples of them workf.- *^^^^^ “ 

-l^he,..t„acco„„yor theeriW ir^istence 
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the statutes of Buddhist ecclesiastical polity and the Aiokan policy 
of administrative uniformity and paternal rule 

The worth of these contentions need; not detain us here. But 
the learned author has rushed so hastily to print that lie cannot 
coolly realize the lines along which an exppnsion of the horizon of 
ancient political speculation may be expected. It is not my intention 
to add to his confusion by asking him (or anybody else who is prone 
to confusion) to begin studying the institutions along with the theories. 
Indeiid we have once tried to save the learned author from such a 
confusion while examining his analysis of the '^standard Indian 
polity.” 

Institutions are indeed distinct from the theories. But institutions can 
be exploited in order to find out the theories which lie behind, around 
and within them. For speculative thought plays no inconsiderable 
part in the making of institutions which may indeed to a certain extent 
be described as theories embodied. Especially when certain institu- 
tions happen to be the nucleus of a rich literature, descriptive or 
idealistic, the possiblities of finding a theory in them are enlarged. 

One wonders what leads Dr. G. to believe that I ^^stand alone” 
in a certain conception. Standing alone is of course not necessarily 
a disgrace. But if he had cared to mention also some of the authori- 
ties on political science, Indian or foreign, who would like to 
excommunicate me and compel me to ‘‘stand alone,” I might have 
learnt as to what to guard against. 

My ideas in regard to the place of institutions in a history of 
political theories may or may not be identical with what Dr. G, 
surmises them to be. But it is strange that in the rejoinder he should 
suspect certain ideas as my own and condemn me as a ‘^curious” creature 
fit to ^‘stand alone” on account of them while in the preface to his 
book he claims the same ideas for himself. Thus, says he (p. ix) 
about his work : “Hence all that can be attempted is to bring out, 
as the author has sought to do, the general bearing of institutions 
upon the growth of ideas.” It is evident that he does not intend to 
boycott institutions from the study of theories. 

We need not be hypercritical and wait to examine to what extent 
his book betrays evidences of a “general” study of institutions as 
influencing theories. But it is patent that he disparages me for certain 
things which I am alleged to like but which he himself has ^‘sought’' 
to or at any rate would be glad to do,*— 'another instance of Dr. G.^s 
rejoinder contradicting his^ book^ 
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The politics of Vinaya and Edict literatim 

Now the llahavagga and the CuUavagga are certainly not institu- 
tions but constitute a literature about them. In ray estiuiation these 
treatises deserve therefore a critical analysis from the angle of political 
speculation. And "althouglr mainly institutional in contents,” as I 
said, this Vinaya literature “might be made to yield some of the 
theories of the Sakyan monks in regard to the problems of authority, 
justice, liberty, individuality, democracy and so forth.” 

Evidently in these suggestions regarding certain possibly fresh 
data for political theory there is no hint, as suspects Dr. G., to the 
effect that “a history of political theory should take cognizance of the 
concrete institutions, etc.” My own views on this question need not 
however be discussed here; 

Dr. G. considers it “amusing to note” that I am “discretely silent” 
about the theories that the investigation of institutions might yield. He 
expects perhaps that a footnote review should not only suggest the 
lines of advance in scientific research but also establish the system 
in its entirety. 

And yet it appears that my review is not altogether silent as he 
suspects. ‘‘Asoka's edicts likewise,’’ as has been pointed out by myself, 
“should demand the attention of the student of political theory. For 
ASoka has undoubtedly a great place in political philosophy.” 

It need be observed that the Edicts like the copper-plate inscrip- 
tions are, first and foremost, specimens of literature. And although 
institutional in origin, this literature can be made to yield theories. 
My judgment on the Asokan literature is as follows : “In the midst of 
the ethical propaganda one can discover certain ideas that are no 
mean contributions to the world of political thought. The 'problem 
of the empire,’ i.e,, imperial nationalism is manifest in ASoka’s solicita- 
tion for, administative uniformity. A second contribution of Asoka 
to political philosophy consists in the formulation of the doctrine of 
enlightened despotism in the manifesto which compares the subjects 
to the children and son.” 

It will be noticed that I am not talking here of Asoka as statesman 
but of Asoka as political thinker. 

Kautilya's scope and province misunderstood by Dr. Ghoskal 
"A large measure of attention” is alleged by Dr. Ghoshal to have 
bestowed by me upon his ehapter on Kautilya. The 'katernent 
is inaccurate. No, some twenty lines ohly have been devoted to it 
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certain seiuctea again cioes not use aDove the conven- 

tional ^ly 5ec:nid object consisted in pointing out in a general manner 
Dr. Ghoslial’s shortcomings in regard to the Kautilya question. 
The province of polittca! philosophy i. e. field of topics as conceived 
by K. has been misunderstood by the author, for he has sedulously 
avoided just those contributions which constitute the greatness of 
the AriimsCu'ira in the history of politics, namely, the superb 
Kautilya!! thoughts on finance, mmulaia, strategy and tactics. His 
treatment is one-sided and leaves the major portion of Kautilyaism 
untouched. 

We shall now take the word “scope” and define it in a manner 
different from the one in which the word “province''' is used. The 
scope, i.Co the scientific nature, character or object of the Kautilyan 
treatise is as a rule mis-understood by indologists because of its 
institutional references and practical associations. Dr. Ghoshal also 
does not properly handle the scope of the Arihahasiray or at any rate 
fails to make a legitimate use of its correct scope in his dissertation. 

It is the tendency to ignore the fact that the Arthamstra is 
Kauiilfa-darmnam (Kautilyan philosophy). It is in other words a 
theoretical, speculative treatise and not a historical work designed to 
portray the actual constitution of a particular state or states. 

Dr. Ghoshal is not clear on the question of “scope” as he is not 
comprehensive in regard to the ‘^province.” “The Artkahastra deals not 
with the theory of the state,'*' says he (H. P. T., p. 126) “but with the 
art of government.” In reality the Arthamstra deals with both but 
with each in a “philosophical” manner. 

It need be observed that the ‘art of government' itself has a 
theoretical, speculative, philosophical, i. e., darhanam aspect. And it is* 
this philosophical treatment of the “art of government” together with 
the discussions on the “theory of the state” that constitutes the 
totality of the Kautilyan complex as it is. Dr. Ghoshal's dissertation 
deals with certain topics of only one part in the vast system of Kautilya 
darsanam. 

Art of Government v$. Theory of State 

This is why my review had to say that Dr. Ghoshal has been 
shunted off the right track by , an unwarrantable, wrong attitude in 

I. H. 0., MARCH. IQ27 
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regard to K, Arihahastra is not chiefly a book of practical guidance for 
statesmen, not more at any rate than any philosophical work on the 
theory of the state or on the art of government can be. A correct 
judgment, as conceived by myself, should be as follows : Kapfei 
book is political philosophy, science or theory par excelieme. One of its 
sources of strength consists undoubtedly in the weakh of concrete 
illustrations drawn from statecraft such as are unknown even in the 
Mahabharata. The author or authors of the Kautilyaii cycle have 
endowed their philosophical investigations with plenty of realistic data. 
It is while presenting this my view of the Kautilyan treatise that a 
statement had to be made to the effect that the book must not be 
described as a mere handbook on the art of government meant for 
the ministers, the bureaucracy, etc. 

It has been indicated above that a philosophical treatise on politics 
may comprise theories on the art of government as well as theories 
on the state. Theories on the constitutions, administration, etc., 
belong as much to political philosophy as theories on sovereignty, 
law, justice and so forth. 

But it is apparent from Dr. Ghoshaks analysis that as far as the 
scope of political philosophy is concerned, one group of items excludes 
the other. In his estimation, it should appear, there is no political 
philosophy bn ^'the art of government/^ 

And here it is perhaps that one finds the explanation of the 
author^s difficulties with Kautilya. VVe have just noticed that accord- 
ing to him the Arlhahlstra '‘deals not with the theory of the state 
but with the art of government/^ We are to understand thereby that 
the book is not theoretical or philosophical. In that case the book 
might as well be almost left out of consideration in a history of 
political theories. 

In the passage in question Dr. Ghoshal has made a categorical 
negative proposition in regard to the ^'theoretical character of the 
Arthakcistra. But perhaps he does not mean it. For in that case 
he would have to contradict his position as indicated on pages 76-77 
(H. P. T.). There he makes it clear that the book embraces a ''mass 
of abstract speculation within its orbit/’ "inquires into the essential 
nature of the state institutions^’ and deals with "abstract questions.” 

Let us concede that he does not inte/id to appear inconsistent. 
We are therefore forced to conclude from his treatment of the subject 
that Kaiitilya’s" abstract speculations^’ and "inquiries into the essential 
nature of the state institutions” touch only certain political problems 
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^ to the exclusion of others. But this is not a correct view of the 

Kautiilyati treatise. Dr. Ghoshars chapter on Kaiitilya has therefore 
: appeared to me to be ^^poor in quality and disappointing.” 

I Semiar apid demmraiie sirtmds in the MaMbharata and Almm^ 

\ We have noticed on a previous occasion that the alleged divinity 

• of the king in any significant sense cannot be substantiated by the 

, Vedic passages on which Dr. Ghoshal defends. The author finds 



himself in difficulties as well as inconsistencies on the same question 
while discussing (pp. 1 80-1 Si, 184-186, 277) the passages in the Mfaha- 
Idilrata LXFIll) an<! Manu {VII.s). 


a. The metaphopical sacred mss of sovereignty 

The texts are well known. They indicate, as suggested in my 
review, metaphorical assimilation of the king's functions with those 
of the specified deities.” The king is said to burn like the Sun and do 
something else like the Moon and so on. These analogies bring oiit^ 
if anything, the supreme importance of ^'majesty” as an abstract 
attribute of the king. In other words, the ^^secular” character of 
kingship is not inconsistent with these parallelisms with the functions 
of the powers of Nature. And Dr. Ghoshal is prepared at one point 
to accept the materialistic interpretation of the metaphorical sacredness 
of sovereignty (p. 180). 

But if at another point (p. 277) he does not set much store by the 
same interpretation, ordinary logic can only explain the phenomenon 
by the author's inconsistency. In the rejoinder, however, he wants 
the readers to believe that I have coolly suppressed the conceit about 
Visnu's entering the person of the king. Nothing of the kind. I have 
conceded in so many words that the myth may have been deliberately 
created in order to strengthen the principle of authority. But all the 
same, the secular strands of thought^ wherever and in whatever form 
they occur in Hindu political theorizing, cannot be neutralized by 
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such stuff. Secularism must get its due wherever it is to be found and 
we are not reluctant to render unto theocracy the things are legitimately 
its own in Indian speculation, 

h. Vimu enters the king but ntukes him the peoplis servant^ 

This conceit regarding Visnu must therefore have to be ex{3lamed 
and judged on its own merits. Let us admit that there is a theocratic 
touch in this passage. But these and other non-secular ideas have 
almost invariably another quite a powerful ^^clivine*^ sanction attached 
to them. And here we confront the democratic elements in Hindu 
thinking which militate against the monarchizing tendencies of the 
philosophers. 

Dr. Ghoshal is not unaware of these ^'popular''' strands of thought 
(H.P.T., pp. 184-186) in Hindu politics which teach that the ‘*duty 
of protection is imposed on the king by God Himself.’' Both Makli- 
hharata and Monu enunciate a doctrine of reciprocity. The duty 
of the people towards the king is not an isolated item in all these postu- 
lates. It is balanced on the strength of divine injunctions them- 
selves^ by the duty of the king towards the people. Naturally 
therefore, in the scheme of social philosophy the status of the prah ii^ 
people, is no less *^divine" or God-ordained (whatever it may mean) 
than that of the king. 

r. Hindu reciprocity = Buddhist contract ( within limitation ) 

These passages have been cited by ]3r. Ghoshal as illustrations 
of * ‘counteracting principles,'^ i,e., as militating against the authoritarian 
doctrines. And yet if he is willing to ignore, belittle or misinter- 
pret their significance in an analysis of the theocratic elements in Hindu 
thinking, it is his judgment that is responsible and not the person 
who tries to understand the writing on the strength of its data. 

It is clear on Dr. GhoshaFs own evidence that the Mahabharaia 
atmosphere is not entirely undemocratic. The author should therefore 
have no reason to believe, that the Buddhist theory of contract 
is ^incongruous" with the Hindu {Mahabharata or Manu) doctrine of 
reciprocity. But if he chooses to do so (p. 135), dt cannot be 
helped. ■ 

That , there is no incongruity, has however been categorically 
admitted by himself. "The Buddhist theory of contract, as we have 
observed in another place,” says he p. 172). -tended to strength- 
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en a notion already familiar to Hliidii ..political theory, namely, that 
the king \vm an official paid by hls.'subjects , for the service of protec- 
tion.” The Buddhist thus echoes the Hindu, to say the least. 

A reader can but feel that the 'alleged divinity of the king and 
the democratic contract theory have ..proved veritable stumbling blocks 
to the author. Those who care to stick to the literary evidences 
■epocii by epoch will have to conclude as follows Pragmatically 
speaking, the older Buddhist, Bnihmana, Dhanuasutra, as well as 
the Kaiitilyan and the later Mmm - Makailmrata theories^ in so 
far as they have popular and democratic^' lea'iiiiigs, should appear to be 
identical It need be pointed out, however, that nothing more than 
fractions of the contract idea are perhaps to be discovered in each 
text for the time being. Call it reciprocity, call it contract, the 
democratic tradition in Indian theorizing is a solid fact of political 
philosophy. 

Pluralities in Hindu political philosophy 

The position, then, is not monistic. We find ourselves in the midst 
of a multiplicity of tendencies in Hindu political thinking. And these 
tendencies, whatever be their strength or mode of expression, have 
been more or less existent in the diverse periods of Indian literary 
history. To accept or pounce upon any one bunch of ideas and 
describe it as the characteristic product of India is but to ignore the 
diversity and pluralism in the philosophical universe of India. 

It is from this standpoint that phrases like ^‘Hindu mind/' *"Hindu 
view, etc.'' used by Dr* Ghoshal (H. P. T., pp. 266-370) are objectionable. 
One cannot plead as excuse my own slips of language in this respect, 
should there be any. And yet the phrases ^Wedic thought/' *‘Vedic 
politics", etc. used by me are nowhere descriptive of phenomena in the 
singular number. Besides, Dr, Ghoshal is not also at liberty to believe, 
as he does, that the titles of the books by Taylor, Merz and Leslie 
Stephen are intended to ignore or overlook the diversities in the 
thought world with which each deals. One has likewise to be fully 
conscious that there were minds and minds in Hindu India and that 
it would not be quite philosophical except for an unrealistic mystical 
thinker to postulate or adumbrate a Hindu mind in the monistic manner. 

Western and Hindu parallels 

In the rejoinder Dr. Ghoshal asks me one or two "questions in 
regard to the parallels between western and Hindu political -philosophy. 
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He wants to know if there is any agreement between Hobbesian 
absolutism and Hindu absolutism. The answer is to be found in the 
data furnished in the author’s own book. Only one has to know to 
what length one is entitled to go in the analysis of agreements and 
differences between two thinkers. 

a. Thi problem of limitations 

For the present, my answer may be indicated once more in terms 
of what has already been recorded in the review, as also on other 
occasions. The Hindu theories of contract cannot be demonstrated 
on the sirength of evidences unearthed up till now, to have attained to 
the development they acquired in Hobbes and others. Dr. Ghoshal is 
not unaware of this fact (H. P. T., pp. 274-275). And he admits also 
that as in Europe in India too certain thinkers conceived the state 
of nature to be a state of war and certain others something else (p. 135), 

Within these limitations one should not be at a loss to find an 
agreement between the Hobbesian absolutism and those strands 
in Hindu theories which promulgate obedience to the king on the basis 
of the contract. Besides, my review has distinctly laid it down also 
that a “verbal identity is the least to be expected in philosophical 
speculation.” My ideas on this subject have been detailed in regard 
to the Italian researches on Hindu political theory. 

The conclusion in that connection may also be cited here. The 
Italian authors have tried to indicate not only the parallels and 
resemblances of a general character but very often the verbal identities. 
The attempts must be regarded as in the main quite successful. But 
it may be noted that for purposes of comparison such literal analogies 
or identites are not always necessary and as a matter of fact not 
feasible. It Is enough if the conspicuous trends of thought can be 
proved to be the same or similar. All that is wanted is the discovery of 
the ‘nearest appoaches or closest neighbours’. 

One special difficulty in the present instance has also been noted in 
my review. The ideological material from the Indian side is fragmen- 
tary and scrappy. And whenever the differences between the Hindu and 
the Western strands of thought are detected the “diversity is very 
often due to the fact that some of the items (on the Western side) are 
but more developed forms, representing the later stages in the growth 
of the specimens under observation.” But so far as the genus, type 
or tendency group is concerned the Hindu and the Western are alike, 
if not Identical. 
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Resistance iased m contract'^ 

Now contract-^, authority-^ obedience do not constitute the sole 
form of ideoiogical complex in phiiosophical morphologj^ Quite the 
contrary, namely revolution^-contract, is also another form well 
established in the tradition of political thought. And specimens of this 
form of philosophical complex happen to be well distributed through- 
out Hindu political literature and are invariably associated with the 
“reciprocity” doctrine. The formula may be thus indicated : 

Negligence in protection = breach of contract-»resisfance. 

This equation with its logical consequence is known in one form 
or another in Dr. Ghoshal’s book at various points (H. P. T., pp. 64-65, 
1S4-186, 25S, etc). The traditional Hindu theory of taxation would 
indeed be meaningless without this postulate. The author is not 
unware of ail this. And yet he is not prepared, as a rule, to admit 
the rights of the people against the king (H. P. T., pp. 188, 276). 
That is why my review considers his attitude to be arbitrary, for he 
refuses to identify the cult of tyrannicide, resistance to the king, the 
desertion of a ruler by his subjects, etc. with these strands of social 
contract theory in Europe which inculcate revolution and expulsion 
of the ruler. Dr. Ghoshal will perhaps plead excuse on the ground 
that he has not been able to discover a “well-developed system.” But, 
as has already been pointed out, well-developed systems are the farthest 
to seek for quite a long time yet in Indian political speculation. For 
the present we are interested mainly in strands, tendencies, and trends 
of thought. If he were out to present a “system” he should have 
refrained from writing a thesis on the history of Hindu political 
theories. 

c. A unilinear evolution 

The situation then is this. The data collected by Dr. Ghoshal 
point invariably to substantial identities or analogies between the 
East and West. Phrases like “probably in no other system* (H. P. T., 
p. 27) or “peculiar to Hindu political thought” ,(H. P. T., p. 99) can 
be used only by those persons who are not adequately oriented to 
“other systems’' and who dp riot care to investigate whether the 
alleged peculiarities of one system may not with justice be claimed 
as itnportant characteristics of other 'systems as well ' , 


See 'the footnote- at p.. 203, ' * - ' , ' ' ' 
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Ghoshal’s evidences work, therefore, directly against his 
an” and “appendix” (H. P. T., pp. 264-278) in so far as they 
ings on the questions of comparative politics. In the “preface” 
las a word about the "multilinear evolution of social organiza- 
lut his entire book should appear to persons well up in the 
>f “other systems,” for instances as discussed in Poole’s 
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ns of the History of Mediceval Thought, that the Hindu items 
hey go, i. e., in their undeveloped and semi-developed forms, 
hat the historic processes in Europe together with the historic 
In India constitute broadly speaking, but a imilinear and 
ilinear system of evolution. (But see section d) 
ifor a reader should have felt that Dr. GhoshaFs conclusion 
been, like a part of the preface and the appendix, an ‘^after 
possessing hardly any organic connection with the ideas 
n the book itself, the readers judgement should deserve 
, ittle notice. The author’s rejoinder has of course condemm* 

: deserving the slightest notice. 

d. Question of differences 

peaking of the unilinear evolution of mankind in the East 
luring certain historic periods of philosophical speculation, 
^writer must not be misunderstood as unconscious of the 
|n some of the forms of the development In the first 
| 4 $tiOn of Hindu thought as representing undeveloped or 
l^ategories and contests of political philosophy has already 
‘ In the second place, the differences in the West itself 
ll^hored. 

has left no vagueness on this aspect of the question. 

^ Bn two European thinkers, who in general features may be 
■,‘^Ionging to the same type of theory, one must be prepared 
is in methodology and conclusions. Not all the ‘^divine 
lEurope have philosophized alike, nor have all the Western 
pctists^’ thought out their problems along the same grooves. 
Hble to think of the entire West under a single category. 
||rbportant differences between three Englishmen, Hooker 
'Locke, say, on the subject of contract Thus considered, 
ical philosophy will have to be regarded as pluralistic or 
^ Ehere are so many Englands, so to say, so far as this item is 
tThen, take Suarez the Spaniard, Grotius the Dutchman 

the Frenchman* These three ‘'Europeans’" differ from 
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one another as well as from the three Englishmen. Naturally, therefore, 
there is no Europe but so many Europes. Here, again, we have to 
confront a pluralistic or multilinear evolution. 

Those philosophers or sociologists who are used first to thinking of 
the West as one homogeneous lump and secondly to placing side by 
side in contrast to it another lump known as the East will here find 
their function gone. It is against such dogmatists that my review or 
for that matter the general trend of my investigations poses the doctrine 
of “unilinear evolution,” i. e., of identity or similarity between the 
East and the West. 

One does not know as yet if Dr. Ghoshal’s postulate of 
“multilinear evolution” implies this pluralistic development not only 
in Europe as a continent but in single countries like England, 
and France. But his book uses the words West, Western political 
theory, etc., in the singular number and does not make it clear whether 
in spite of this language he is a pluralist in substance. My review 
has therefore found it necessary to condemn his sociology or com- 
parative culture-histor}', conventional as it seems to be in the attempts 
to emphasize the contrast between the Eastern and the Western 
theories. 

The correct attitude should consist in visualizing and appreciating 
the contrasts according to the individual personalities in the same 
region or race itself. Once this atomistic psychology of pluralism and 
philosohpical individualism be admitted in regard to the Western theories 
and theorists, it will not be difficult, as my review concludes, to detect 
hundreds of points of contact between the diverse tendencies in 
Asia and as many diverse trends of thought in Eur-America with 
special reference to the ancient and medieval, generally speaking, “pre- 
industrial” epochs. 

Mackiavellisni in Hindu thought 

Up till now Dr. Ghoshal’s rejoinder had been fighting me in my 
footnote which is a review of his book. Now he comes to ; my text 
which discusses his examination of Machtavellism in Hindu politics. 

MachiavelHs pftcursofs and Kau^ilyds successors 

Dr. Ghoshal has discovered a contrast between Machiavelii and 
Kautilya on the ground that K. “preceded by a long line of 
teachers of the (H, P, T.i p. iS5)* thesis an 

objection has been taken by mysdf ift the following queries; “Is not 



t xar /S “KX k »/nti3r 
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M. also the last of an old series like K. ? Or again, is not K. also 
like M. the first of a new series?” In the rejoinder the author asks 
me “How, pray ?” 

The answer is very simple. 

Machiavelli as a lecturer on rafadharma ox duties of princes had a 
“long line of teachers.” To mention only a few among the Italians, 
there was Aquinas in the thirteenth century and there was Patrizi in 
the fifteenth. And so far as European tradition in this sort of lectures 
to rulers is concerned the names are legion. There are John of Salisbury 
for the twelfth century and Occleve for the fourteenth.^ 

As for Kaubilya, Dr. Ghoshal himself is aware of the “long line 
of teachers of the ArthasUstra.” Besides, K. is also the “first of a 
new series,” because, as the author admits, the true nature of K’s 
achievement consisted in effecting “a virtual reconstruction of the 
scxoxiCQ oi Artha'saslra.” Dr. G. has cared also to indicate several 
directions along which Kautilyaism influenced subsequent thought 
(H. P, T., p. 156). 

b. The extent of M acMavelli’s studies and writings 

Another contrast between M. and K. consists according to Dr. 
Ghoshal in the fact, we are told, that K’s work embraces the “branches 
of civil law and military science as well as that of public administra- 
tion.” (H. P. T., p. 155). My reaction to this Judgment was as 
follows: “But was M. less ericyclopsedic? In the rejoinder Dr. 
Ghoshal answers : “Perhaps no.” 

But my explanation has already been given in Hindu Politics in 
Italian. M. is the author not only of the Prince but of Discourses 
in the First Ten Books of Livy's History of Rome and History of 
Florence. He is, besides, the writer of a socio-political report on 
French affairs [Ritratti delle cosi della Francia) which he prepared 
while he was a political agent at the court of Louis XII, something 
like M^asthenes’s Indika. A treatise on war L'arte della Guerra 
also comes from M’s pen. 


^ My estimate of Machiavelli in the historical perspective has been 
indicated, among other places, in The Positive Background of Hindu 
.So«W(;^,vol. II, part 1.(1921), pp. 25-26,, etc. It would appear that 
Machiavelli was, as much the last of the medisevals as the first of the 
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But indolngifits are likely to be misled when they have to deal 
with European books. Simply because the old Sanskrit treatises 
happen to be libraries in nutsheli, one must not, while instituting 
comp3riso!-!s with tlic works of European authors, ignore the multi- 
plicity of treatises written by a single literary man. For instance, 
taking a case from ancient Greece it would not be right to mention 
only the Lmvs of Plato and exclude his Siaiesman and Republic while 
forming an estimate of his contributions to political thought. 

In regard to ilachiavelli also he has a right to be heard in his 
entirety. Dr. Ghoshal’s rejoinder claims, horvever, that in M’s time 
there was an •‘enormous progress in the specialization of studies.” 
But in view of the actual fact that M., versatile as he \vas, cared to 
exhibit his literary or philosophical talent in diverse fields, the author’s 
rejoinder should be regarded as irrelevant; M. must get his due as no 
less encyclopjedic than Kautilya in political learning. 


c. Territorial aggraniisement 


According to Dr. Ghoshal, Machiavelli is the philosopher of 
“territorial aggrandisement” and thus differs from Kautilya whose goal 
is alleged to be first, “security of the state* and secondly, “the achieve- 
ment of political influence over the circle of states” (H. P. T., p. 156). 

Here, again, the contrast is non-existent, as has been pointed out 
in my paper. Besides, it is possible to demonstrate the exact opposite 
of what Dr, Ghoshal wants us to believe. 

For, the “.security of the state” is the fundamental thought in 
Machiavelli. His Prince discusses the ways and means of saving his 
fatherland from the imniinente pericolo delle usurpazioni straniere 
(imminent danger of foreign usurpation). The last chapter of this 
book tells its own tale in the very tale viz. Bsortazione a liberate 
I’ Italia da Barbari (Exhortation to liberate Italy from the Barbarians). 
M. was thus quite a mild teacher of self-defence, if one would like to 
plead for him from this angle. And as for Kautilya, the gospel of 
territorial aggrandisement constitute.s his very life-blood. The doctrines 
of mandala, extirpation of thorns, etc. are not unknown to Dr. Ghoshal. 

Dr, Ghoshal wants us to believe that K. “reserves his immoral 
state-craft in general for extreme cases.” My review says “as if M. does 
something else!” Some of the references cited from the Prince in the 
following discussion will indicate, ufiderv what conditioiis Machiavelli 
would recommend cruelty v- For the. prraent, chapSi XVI I-XIX m^y 
be singled out -]PbrtKef,; ^fi%!a’&:ahalysis<rf “six expedients” and 
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discussion of treaties in which the alleged Machiavellian wickedness 
is embodied belong to his ‘'generar’ political philosophy and cannot 
be explained away as exceptional. This furnishes the very foundation 
of the Kautilyan structure. 

d. The Morals of Machiavelli 

Dr. Ghoshal cites in the rejoinder one or two fine phrases from 
Kautilya as evidence of the “milk of human kindness” with which 
the Artha'sasira is overflown. The H. P. T. contains also certain 
similar passages with more or less humane sentiments (pp. 145-146, 
149-150). Kautilya teaches us, we are told, that “unscrupulous 
methods” may be adopted in order to replenish the treasury but this 
“only once.” {Artka., v, 2). We are also taught that if a fort can be 
captured by other means, inflammable materials should not be used 
because fire cannot be trusted and it destroys life and property. 

Fortified with these bits of humanitarianism from the Arthasastra 
Dr. Ghoshal asks me the following question : “Will the critic kindlj'’ 
quote similar instructions from the works of Machiavelli ?” 

The challenge is r’-ery acceptable. Even the Prince, the alleged 
Bible of Satanic wickedness and devilish immorality of the blackest 
dye, can be quoted, chapter by chapter, in evidence of Machiavelli’s 
regard for almost all the leading moral or humane principles of life. 
And those passages strung together might make a striking array of 
respectable dimensions. In Machiavelli Dr. Ghoshal will encounter 
once in a while even the literal paraphrases of Kautilyan sentiments. 
But the students of logic as well as mental and moral philosophy 
compel me to unearth Italian phrases or sentences that might be the 
exact translations (in positive or negative form, and in active or passive 
yoice) of the Sanskrit sayings. 

Let us begin psycho-analyzing the mental complex of Machiavelli 
with a passage from Ch. VIII of the Prince. It runs thus: “To 
slaughter fellow-citizens, to betray friends, to be devoid of honour, 
pity and religion cannot be counted as merits, for these are merits 
that may lead to power but confer no glory’h Ch. IX contains the 
following passage: “It is essential for a prince to be on a friendly 
footing with his people. Since otherwise he will have no resource in 
adversity”. , ^ In Machiavelli’s Discourses (m, v) the princes have 
been taught to “learn that from the hour they violate those laws, 
customs, and usages under which men have lived for a great while, 

theybegin tp,;^weakeh/the foundatfons of their authority.'^ . , , . 
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. This is the Kaiiliiyan recipe in regard to the respect for 
established customs and the considerate treatment of subjects (H.- P. 
T., pp. 146-147). Ill Kaufeilya's political psychology if a crime 
be committed only once it is pardonable, as Dr. Ghoshal has made 
it clear. ]\Iachiavcl!i also curiously enough can be quoted for an 
identical moral formula. In ch. VIII cited above, he is discussing 
s€e!k?\xtezye^ the villainous and heinous means, by which Agathocles 
became sovereignly and timing to explain how it is that inspite of in- 
finite treacheries and cruelties, rulers like him can maintain their 
position iinclisturbed. The explanation is to be found in the fact, 
says M., that the crudelta was perpetrated ad tin tratto (but once) for 
cmeLs self-defence but not persisted in or repeated afterwards (di pot non 
m s^msisU dmiro), 

Ch, XVII of the Prince is devoted exclusively to cruelty and 
mercy. M, discusses whether it is better to be more loved than feared 
or more feared than loved. The essay begins with the ‘^Machiavellian 
ideaF’ as follows : — ‘-Every prince should desire to be regarded as 
kind and not cruel. But one must see to it that the kindness be not' 
abused/’ 'Another principle of morality inculcated by M. can be cited 
from the same chapter. The prince has been advised to behave in 
such a manner that if he does not win the love of the people he may 
at least avoid their hatred. And in order to realize this situation be 
has but to abstain from robbing the subjects and committing violence 
on their women, killing people unnecessarily and confiscating their 
property. The prince has been taught to remember that the “occasion 
for expropriation or committing violence on other people’s properties 
can come very often, and that if one commences by rapine one will 
always find pretexts for plunder.” 

The Leit motif oi \% identical We are told that nothing 

t'enders a prince so contemptible as violence on the property and 
women of the subjects. The morals of Machiavelli seem to be humane, 

after all ^ . 

In ch. XVIII, M’s morality teaches that there are two methods 
of combat, the one by law, and the other by force. The first is proper 
to men, the second to beasts. Even a little statement like this should 
shock the prejudices of those who are used to the equation, Machiavelli 
= Avatara of beastliness, force, frau4 rapine and violence. 

In ch, XXI, the ruler is taught to 'assure his subjects that they may 
live in peace and pursue their occupatloiis without let of any sort dr 
fear of increased and arbitra;^ tiCxds* - The people are also to be enter- 
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taihed by feasts and sports. Nay;, the ruler should respect even the 
different arti and ^ridUf groups, wards or gilds (?) into which a city 
is divided and sometimes appear before them in a friendly social 
capacity. We are reminded once more of Kautilya^s sentiments as 
discussed in H. P. T. (pp. 146-147). 

One need not be cynical enough to believe that all these sentiments 
are but mostly '^pioiis wishes"' or diplomatic dodges. But it Would 
appear that Kautilya"s morality is neither different in kind from nor 
superior in quality to that of Machiavelli. Generically speaking, 
Kautilyaism and MachiavelHsm are on a par in the realm of morals, 
manners and sentiments. 


One word more 

Dr. Ghoshal has made it a point, unprovoked, to use abusive 
language at almost every sentence in the eleven pages of his rejoinder. 
He has concentrated his venom in the concluding paragraph. Let me 
apologize to the readers for my incapacity to treat the learned author 
in his own coin, as I am not used to dipping my pen in dirt. Indeed 
it was not necessary for me to undertake writing a reply to the 
questions with which Dr, Ghoshal has challenged me, for they have 
been met in my main. essay. But as I felt that perhaps some fresh light 
might be thrown on certain interesting problems of political science 
with special reference to Hindu India I have considered it desirable 
to take part in the discussion. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


The Family'seats of the Candras of Bengal and of the (so-called) 

m' ■ ■ 

Tungas of Oritsa 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar in his note on ‘Rohitagiri of the Rampal 
copper-plate’ summarily dismisses my rather long article with a few 
gane^-remarks.- 

I had discussed at great length Mr. Bhattasalin’s so-called ‘tentative’ 
readings, interpretations and especially his' far-reaching conclusions, 
and 1 had unfortunately to differ from him on many points, e.g., (a) the 

descent of Suyarna Candra from a lo\y stock, (b) the identification of 
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Dipankara SrijMna Atife with the 2nd son of Kalyanasri, (c) the 
identification of with RohtSsgadh, (d) the synchronism 

of Kantideva and Sri Candradeva, (e) the later identification of the 
with the Lslmai ( TOflIs ) hills, (f) the interpretation of 
Kakuda-ccliaira, etc. But I had agreed with Mr. Bhattasalin, e.g., in (a) 
taking Srt Candra to be a Buddhist monk and (b) rejecting the identi- 
fication of Vardkammapura with Burdwan. But, I had differed or 
agreed onlj^ on good grounds. Imagination has practically little scope 
in all exact sciences. Mr. Majumdar notices my great pains to criti- 
cise the ‘tentative’ readings alone of Mr. BhattaSalin but does not seem 
to take note of my interpretations and conclusions, which are both so 
entirely different. Moreover, I was unable to differentiate much bet- 
ween the ‘tentative’ readings, etc. of Mr. Bhattasalin, which were mostly 
untenable, and his final ones. For I find some of them to appear in 
almost identical or similar forms, in both these versions [cf. 
vol. II, pp. 318 and 336 footnotes]. My original article was prepared 
and submitted much earlier than and independently of Mr. Bhatta- 
silin’s English version [vide p. 314 footnote], but as my article 

had to appear finally subsequent to the Ep, Ind. version, I took due 
note of the latter. If there were some points of agreement, they 
resulted inevitably. 

Among the many questions involved and the many issues raised in 
Mr. Bhattasalin’s paper, Mr. Majumdar actually confines himself to 
only a single one, viz., the identification of Rohitagi[ri]. He now pro- 
poses to place this site at Rohtasgadh on the one hand, and also 
identifies it with the family-seat of the (so-called) Tuiigas of Orissa. It 
is useless to repeat the arguments in full, as they should have 
been reasonably done by Mr, Majumdar, against. Rohtasgarih. 
On the one hand, Rohitagi[ri*] should be easy of access from 
Harikela and Candradvipa where the chief possessions of the 
Candras lay. While if it be identical with the family-seat of the ‘Tungas,’ 
Rohtasgadh (=Rohitagi [ri*]) must be accessible from Orissa also, and 
this is a most difficult proposition to prove. For communication by 
land between Rohtasgadh and Orissa was always most difficult, if not 
impossible. - v .f'v 

To the west of Rohtasga^li within Baghelkhand, stretch the 
Kaimurs. Further south lies. -the. Maikal range ending in the 
Amarkantak plateau and- to the S.E?; is the plateau of Chattisga<Jh. 
From Rohtasgadh to the borders of Orissa stretched vast unexplored 
tract which was, alppfl .to ihe .Mu^ltaahs, among 
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;\vbom it was known .as Jharkhand,' i.e., the forest land. The Chota 
Nagpur plateau is a rugged region of inequalities, consisting of a 
succession pf plateaus, hilLs and valleysj drained by several large 
rivers. The land- is still . largely covered by forest, and is thinly 
peopled, mainly by primitive tribes. ‘There is no wilder or less known 
part of India than the interminable forests south-east of Nagpur 
towards the sea.’ 

Moving westwards from Rohtasgatjh, one had first to descend 
into the Narbada basin and thence reach the valley of the Mahanadi 
wherefrom Orissa was more easily accessible. But the first was alwaj-s 
a most difficult task to accomplish. The eastern route, however, 
from Rohtas was more practicable but nevertheless any considerable 
body of people must have had to make wide detour in order to avoid 
the forest tracts of Jha^a-khanda. Except in the course of military 
campaigns by conquerors on rare occasions, this inhospitable hill 
: tract of extensive area was hardly ever penetrated by the Aryans 
sufficiently. This is very conclusivly proved by the paucity of ancient 
! sites especially in the area bounded by the Savari Narayana, on 

the Mahanadi, on the south ; the Causatfoghn, at Bheraghat, on the 

; Narbada, to the west, with Amarka'tyt.ak (containing the sources of 
I ■ the Narbada and the Son) and Ramgarh hills in the middle, 

, - Rohtasgadh and Sassaram to the north-east and on the east by the 

; . : fsjtes of Vaidyamth, and Paresnatk hill (on the common boundary of 
■ ; Manbhum, Hazaribagh District). Roughly speaking, the area between 
latitudes 21 — 24)4° N, 8 i° — 85 °E. is almost devoid of ancient 
’ Aryan sites. The natural obstacles of forests and inhospitable hill 
• tracts, coupled with the ethnic barrier of wild primitive tribes, 
seem always to have made communication between Rohtasgadh and 
Orissa as almost improbable. 

y.,;/ ; Also, there are strong reasons against regarding the ‘so-called’ 
•Tungas, as the Orissan princes of the Rohitagiri house are styled, 


I . The copper-plate grant of Narashuhadeva II {/ASB., pi. Ill, 
F896) mentions the donated land as situated in the (Southern) Daksina 
■ Jha^akhan^a, which means as is well known in Oriya, a ‘forest region’, 

■ spending to ‘kantara’ in -Sanskrit. The Vizagapatam Agency 
aining ’ the land) is ‘Dak§ina-jh§da-khanda’ while the Gan jam 
icy., tract must correspond, to ‘Uttara-jhada-khanda. Mr, G. 
d&s considers, this; region -to be -the.'Maha-kantara’ ofSamudra 
ta’s Allahabad .Pillar . Inner, , J,H, Q,, vol. I, no. 4. ■ , , , ... 
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to be Xortiierners. Moreover, as the appellation 'Tuilga' was not 
a ili.stinctive 0 !:e corsfir.ed to the princes of this particular hou>e alone, 
it would con.'cqueiitly be a misnomer to call them by such name. 
Wc meet witli j roper names or I>irudns) with the appellation ‘Tuiiga' 
amemg such Southern kings as the Rastrakiltas (cf. Subhatuiiga 
and JagatluiVga anti the Calukya-Colas (cf. Kulottuiiga I and II) or 
among the Kf.kicuris of Tripuri (cf. Mugdhatuhga). All these kingly 
families belo-’ged to Daksina-patha. For roughly speaking most 
of their possession.^ lay to the south of, the Vindhyas. It is not impos- 
sible that these Rrihitagiri prisice-s might turn out to be belonging to 
.some minor branches of any of these families and that this Rohitagiri 
should be probably sought for in or near Orissa itself. 

Regarding the correct form of the place-name of the family-seat 
of the Candras of Bengal, it must be pointed out that the reading 
Rohitagi"[ri"?3 is extremely uncertain and conjectural. First, the 
last ai\^ara of the name, viz., ‘ ft ’ does not exist in the original 
plate of ;§rl Candra, while Professor Radha Govinda Vasak at first 
read the aksaras as ‘ flffcfr[ ]f^ ^?) and suggested the 

emendation in the Bengali article published by him [in 

K8 vrrs i]. Mr. iSivacandra ^il in a subsequent issue 

of the same periodical [=1^1 i] first suggested the reading and 
the restoration ‘frfttuftt [ft] gstr’ thus supplying the aksara ‘ ft '' 
on the assumption that the preceding aksaia was ‘ft,’ which was 
however read by Prof. Vasak as f% and also regarded to be the last 
ak^:ara of a mbda. Mr. Majumdar does not seem to give due credit 
to fit persons for the proposed reading and restoration, when he writes,' 
'the last letter of the word ... is supplied by Prof Basak {Ep. Ind., 
vol. XII).’ I bad mentioned about the part Mr. Sll played but 
Mr. Majumdar seems to ignore it. 

Having had occasions to handle almost every exhibit in 
the Museum of the Varendra Research Society during my 

sojourn there and also to refer to the original Rampal plate in 

question a few dozen times, and being in possession of my 

own estarapages of nearly all epigraphs in the aforesaid Museum, 

I was able to examine most closely the much controverted 
line in question. I must now prdnounce my confident opinion 
that the reading ft[ or ft for the aksara, in point, is most doubtful 
and consequently, it would be vefy hazardous to build a theory, on 
such doubtful data, regarding the , location of a place, the name of 
which is uncertain and which: ,«eems to change positions from 
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Sahabad District in the N*W. to Lalmai hills in the S.E. The only 
part of the compound word, which can be read with certainty, is 
^f%cr Ted^ and as it certainly referred to some royal 
seat, it was not improbably fortified — it could easily be a mountain 
fastness and then, if the Ted' colour seem to be at all meant, the soil 
or the hill might have been ‘ochrous/ 

Considering that Rohitagf [r^?] must be accessible from both, 
Candra-dvlpa and Harikela, and that it might have been of rocky 
or ochrous structure, it must be located iu Eastern Bengal and is 
probably to be placed near about Rakta-mrttika, for reasons 
already stated. Certainly, Mr. Bhattasalin, on whose behalf Mr. 
Majumdar speaks was more logical in putting the site + 

in E. Bengal. Only that Mr.Bhattasalin narrowly missed the mark by 
placing it at the Lalmai hills, which lacks the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for such identification. I would regard the 'so-called, 
Tmigas', as belonging to an entirely different family and to be South 
Indians j consequently their connection with E. Bengal is also 
excluded, though communication especially between Orissa 
and Central Bengal, even Tripura, is conclusively proved by inscrip- 
tions, e.g. Bhatfea Bhavadeva's Bhiivanesvara Prasasti is well known 
and if the information be authentic, there is also an inscribed pillar 
pedestal mentioning a Tripura prince, in the museum of Baripada, the 
capital of the Mayurbhahja state. The family-seat of the Candras 
of Bengal — 'RohitagBXrB?]' or more correctly "Rohita+B or whatever 
it might have really been, was thus entirely different from the ‘Rohita- 
girf of the Orissan copper-plates of Gayada-tiinga and of Vinita- 
tunga II respectively, as also different from Rohtasgadh. 

In his attempt to support Mr. Bhattasalin in an identification which 
he has since given up reasonably, Mr. Majumdar hopelessly mixes 
up the Candras with the kso-called Tungas. Plis theses are entirely 
untenable and his position is delicate. 


Haridas Mitra 
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N ALA\ I LAS A'KATAKA*— Gaekwad^s Oriental Series* Central 
Library^ Banxl'i;. 1936, (404»9! pp.). 

Xalavilisa is a Sanskrit drama by Ramacandra Suri, a Jain poet 
cif j^rcat ability. The work has been published for the first time in the- 
Gaekwad*s Oriental Series under the joint editorship of Messrs G. K, 
Srigonuekar and Lakhandra B. Gandhi. In the prologue of the drama, 
we are told by the poet himself that he was a disciple of Acarya 
Ilemacandra, the celebrated Jain scholar of the 12th century A. C. 
Although a work of so late a date one is agreeably surprised to find in 
it a marked absence of the tedious and artificial style of the composi- 
tions of later periods. The source of the plot is the well-known Nala 
episode of tlie Mahabharata which has been a favourite subject with 
the Sanskrit poets for all ages. The story has been treated by different 
authors variously in the shape of katha^ €amp% nataka and mahakavya 
showing a great diversity of styles^ but little originality of conception. 
As far as the action in the drama is concerned, our author too cannot 
be credited with much fertility of invention and the poet himself seems 
not to be unaware of this fact, because he anticipates public criticism, 
which, according to him^ is bent upon accusing poets of plagiarism 
(p. 2). He protests against being called a follower of others^ footsteps 
{parddhvadhvanya), as he believes, or strictly speaking wants his readers 
to believe that he is not indebted either for the theme (padartha) or for 
the language {pada) of the Nalavilasa to any other source than his own 
prajM, 

In spite of these statements- the poet does not introduce any new 
incidents in the plot of the drama. But we must not fail to accord 
our sense of appreciation of the poet for his attempt to give the whole 
story a human interest and bring it, to a great extent, within the bounds . 
of probability. In this respect the marks a departure from 

other works on the Nala episode. In the Mbh. story it is a swan that 
inspires DamayantI with a passion for Nala, hut in the drama under 
review, Kalahainsa and Makarika, two human figures, are introduced 
one in the role of Nala's companion and the other in that of his female 
attendant, who are finally instrumental to effect the marriage, Again 
in the original story, the gods even stand in the way of N ala's dove- 
pursuits, while in the drama, the rivalry for the hand of Damayanti has 
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been kept confined to the mortal beings. Further in the original 
story Kali, a mythological personage with supernatural powers, has 
been made the root ofi all the misfortunes of Nala while in the 
Nalavilasa, it is king Citrasena, a disappointed lover, who works, out 
of jealousy, for the ruin of his successful riv^al In these points the play 
is certainly an improvement upon its predecessors. 

The poet true to his declaration in the opening verse {vaidarbMm 
ritim aliam labheyd) abides throughout the seven acts of the drama by an 
easy-flowing Vaidarbhl style highly commended in the works on 
poetics. The poet’s great power of representation has been fully 
manifest in the description of Damayantf s svayanwara which has been 
so charmingly delineated in the drama that even an able writer like 
Somaprabha has been led to imitate it closely in his Kunuirapala- 
pratihodha. 

A considerable mass of information regarding the poet has been 
marshalled by Mr. L. B. Gandhi, one of the editors, in the Sanskrit 
introduction to the play. A complete list of works in Sanskrit as well 
as Prakrit, constituting a large literature on the Nala episode as also 
a short discussion of the merits of the present play have also been 
supplied in the Introduction. 

D. Bhattacharyya 

ASC ARYA-CUDAMANI of !§aktibhadra, edited by Mr. C. Sankara 
Rama Sastri; M. a., B. l., with an Introduction by Professor S. 
Kuppiiswami Sastri, M. A. Sri Balamanorama Series, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

Thirty-four years ago, a Malayalam rendering of this play by that 
gifted and versatile poet, the late Kunlii Kudtan Tampuran of Cranga- 
nore was published from Trichur. This is the first time that the 
original drama is printed in Devanagari characters. Mr. Sankara 
Rama Sastri is to be congratulated for selecting this work for 
publication, and for the intelligent and critical way in which he has 
edited it, while the Sri Balamanorama Press is responsible for its neat 
format. If anything enhances the value of the publication, it is 
the excellent, appreciative and informing introduction which that 
eminent Sanskrit scholar^ Prof, Kuppuswami Sastri^ has contributed 
! ' to it'; , 

tTt may not be an extravagant claim in favour of the Cudammu^\ 
says Professor Sastri, say that it is; the best of the Rama-plays, 
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per!iaf3S barring P^havablulti^s UttararTima-cania in certain respects/’ 
and the commentary to it is scholarly and IiicicP' one, and *^elucidates 
ill an able manner several charming passages and situations in the 

■ , 

Saktiblnidra does not seem . to be the real name of the author. 
Eitlier it is a pseudonym, as in the case of Laksmldasa, the author of 
Huka-sauJi<^(VH, who, it is now more or less known, was a member of 
the KiirtangampilH Nampiitiri tllom in the Cochin State, or, it may 
be that it is the name he took when he became a Sa?i?iyasin. The 
tradition is that his name was Sankara, and that his illomy for he was 
a potti (a Nampiitiri), was in Vanamali, a village on the southern bank 
of the Pamba river in the Chengannfir taluk, in the Quilon division of 
the Travancore State, His house stood a mile away from tlie 
Chengannur temple. No vestiges of the illom (house) are now seen 
there, and the compound is now in the possession of the Uralattu Potti 
of the adjacent Mannati desam. Chengannur (Sonacalagramain) and 
Tiruvalla (Vallabliagramam) were and still are strongholds of these 
pottis. About Tiruvalla the following reference occurs in Buka- 
sandeham : 


l§aktibhadra was, so the tradition goes, a disciple of Sri Sahkaracarya. 
f^aktibhadra read out to his master his Cvd^-manz when it was com- 
pleted. But }§ankaracarya, wdth an effort, — for he soon realised that 
he was being treated to a wonderful work— did not evince any expres- 
sion of his supreme satisfaction, as he thought that his ceia prided over 
his poetical accomplishments and had to be taught the great virtue of 
humility. The conduct of the master had the desired effect ; for 
^^aktibhadra, soon after the departure of the great Sannyasin^ destroyed 
his manuscript and reduced it to ashes. When Sankara, during 
one of his tours, again happened to meet his huya, asked him ^ 

? Saktibhadra at once knew that this question had reference 
to the following Uokani of his drama 

^ ^ \ 

Then the pupil explained to the master the genesis of his 
conduct on . the former occasion./ SahkaraCSrya, : before die left 
^Saktibhadra:, asked him to write out the drama tb his dictation, and he 
recited the whole of it from his prodigious memory. Thus the drama 
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possesses the unique merit of having been purified by the mind of one 
of the greatest teachers of the world. 

Kuttu and Kutiyattam are institutions peculiar to Kerala. By 
Kuttii (Kathaprasahga) is meant the narration by a certain class of 
people, called Cakkyars, of Pauranic stories in an impressive way to 
the large audience who assembled to hear them. ‘"They amuse and 
entertain their hearers by their wit, or move them to laughter or to 
tears by their eloquence They are permitted to make the defects 
and bad traits of the community the butt of their sarcasm and satire 
which often-times operated as a wholesome corrective. To help these 
Cakkyars, the great Meppattur Narayana Bhattatiri, the author of the 
Narfiyanlyam, composed a great number of prahandhas. In Kutiyattam 
certain Sanskrit dramas are staged. These are generally Nagananda, 
Subhadradhanafipaya^ Tapafisamvararia^ Cudainani and Mattavilasa ; 
and of these Cudilmam is the most important ^‘All the characters 
appear on the stage, the male parts being taken by Cakkyars and 
the female parts by the Nangyars. The characters, except Vidfisaka, 
never speak but only use the gesture language, which is greatly helped 
by the expressiveness of the eyes and the face. The main function 
of the Vidusaka is to recite for the benefit of the masses a verna- 
cular translation of every verse the hero utters.*’ Near the place where 
according to tradition the palace of the Perumals stood in Tiruvafici- 
kulam in the Cochin State, there is a compound still called Kuttu- 
paramba from where Kuttu and Kutiyattam were performed. 

The Nagmanda is supposed to be the work of Sri Harsa, the next 
two were composed by Kulasekhara Varman, one of the Perumal 
rulers of Kerala/ and the last one by one Mahendra Varman. CucU- 
mantis another and, perhaps, the most important play that used to 
be, and is still being staged by the Cakkyars, and Its asokavanikanka 
is considered as a crucial test to determine the ability of an acting 
Cakkyar. It may be that the so«called Bhasa plays or, at any rate, 
some ot them, might be the works of ISaktibhadra who, after trying 
bis hand at these, might have produced this work of outstanding 
merit. I believe it is no heresy now to say that, in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of the late Ganapati Sastri, it has been made abundantly clear 
that these could not have been the works of the great Bhasa himself. 

I shall not here repeat what has been so ably said by Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastri and Mr. A. Krishna Pisharoti about CvAmtani 
and the Bhasa plays. But, before T conclude this ^ I would like just 
to make a ; passing reference l;q the tone adopted by ^aktibhadra in 
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iiilrul'iuchij;* his plar to the audieiicei as that might throw a little 
light on the age of the author. When Sutradhara refers to CTi(l& 
mttiji :i< a drama that has come from the south, the Natl, perhaps 
witii a scornful smile, says, .^'1f a drama will come from the south, the 
sky will flower and oil will, begin to be extracted from sand/' And 
her crest-fallen partner has tG.hliscover a way out of the difficult sif na- 
tion by suggesting that 

^‘Provenance tells not ; nor does aught else ; 

But sterling worth it is that tellsA 

Those who are conversant with the history of Kerala will readily 
find out from this dialogue that Saktibhadra must have been an early 
poet. Otherwise, this apologetic tone would not have been necessary. 
For, from the days of Saukaracarya, the output in that country in 
every department of knowledge, literary or scientific, theoretical tem- 
poral or spiritual, began to grow in volume ; and Saktibhadia, if he 
were modern, could very well have retorted the Nat! with a smarting 
reply, 

Uddanda l§astrin, an erudite scholar and gifted poet, speaks very 
highly in his Kokila-san hmm of the cultural greatness of Kerala. 
The age of Sastr! is easily ascertained : for he and Chennas 
Namputiripad were great friends, and there is a Uoka by fSastri in the 
Tantrasamuccayam written by Namputiripad. The Kali year in 
which this work was completed is given in it, from which it is seen that 
it was in A. D. 1427. Long before this, as is obvious from the tenor 
of the above verses, Kerala must have built up a cultural tradition of 
which any country might well have been proud. 

There is nothing improbable in Saktibhadra composing a drama 
tu be staged in the royal theatre at Tiruvancikuiani. For, it is re- 
corded, that a Cheraman Pemmal constructed a Siva temple at Trik- 
kandiyur in his own Chengannur taluk at about 823 A. D. I do not 
hold with those who think that the rule of the Perumals closed with 
the passing away of him the period of whose death is expressed by 
the chronogram ^ m (September, 427 A. D.) For the evidence 
is overwhelming to show that, even after that, there were Perumal 
rulers in Kerala {Travancore Arch^ Series^ vol pt ii). 


T. K. Krishna Menon 
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STUDIES IN HINDU POLITIGAL , THOUGHT By Ajit 
Kumar Sen, M. A» Calcutta, 1926, 179 pp. 

The book comprises seven independent articles published in journals 
at different times. There is no thread of connection running through 
them except that they treat of the different aspects of ancient Hindu 
politics. The author commences his book opposing the general occklenta! 
opinion about Hindu politics viz* ‘^that the Oriental Aryans never freed 
their politics from the theological and metaphysical environment in 
which it is embedded today”. Since the publication of Kautilya's Artlia-^ 
sastra maii}^ writers of note have tried by their publication to remove 
this erroneous conception about Hindu politics. The present writer has 
utilised these writings, and through them, the necessary Sanskrit and 
Pali passages to show clearly that Hindu politics was as secular as it 
was in any country of the West of the corresponding epoch. As one 
of the illustrations he refers to the doctrine of Purusakara in the famous 
passage of the Kautillya deprecating too much reliance upon destiny 
(artho hy arthasya naksatram kijn karisyanti tarakah). In the second 
chapter the author has dealt with the nature and scope of Hindu 
political literature pointing out how the Rajadharma sections in the 
Dharmasutras and Dharmasastras gradually gave rise to the secular 
literature of the Arthasastric school. He also points out a defect of 
the ancient writers on politics, inherited by them from their predecessors, 
namely, that all of them have concerned themselves wdth problems of 
government from the standpoint of the king only and not from that 
of the people and their rights, which latter loom large in European 
works oil politics. In the third chapter, the author gives an exposition 
of the Hindu view of the state of nature, and shows that the Hindu con- 
ception of Matsyannyaya was more realistic and less theoretical than the 
conception of the state of nature of some of the renowned European 
political philosophers. In the fourth chapter on the origin of kingship, 
he has assimilated the various discussions of the theories of the present 
day Indian scholars and systematised them thus : Kingship had human 
origin, but gradually with the association of rituals on the occasion of 
coronation and with the attribution of temporary divinity during 
Rajasuya and Vajapeya sacrifices the kingship came to be divine, but 
the author asserts that the person of the king was never considered 
divine. ' In the fifth chapter on checks to tyranny on Hindu political 
thought, he shows that the Indian method of checking tyranny was 
quite different from the European or the American. The ideal of 
education imparted to an ancient Indian prince and the various forms 
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of religious and political checks- prevented a king from becoming a 
t.vrant» Then there were fines,; deposition- and even tyrannfdde to 
serve as checks upon the' power of a king.- In the chapter on "‘The 
Concept of Law and the Early Hindu View*' the : iithor has first 
dealt with the definitions of law as offered the various European 
jurists. He divides Law into two classes, viz., (i) Non-human origin— 
Ihei.ilogica!, metaphysical and custom (^) Human origin — custom, rules 
of non»5cvereign societies and positive laws. From tliis view-i oint he 
proceeds to examine the various views re. concept of law propounded 
in the ancient literature of India commencing from the Eg-veda. 
He concludes therefrom that the Hindus also classify their law into 
secular and sacred, and that the Hindu speculations were much influ- 
enced by ^'Varnasrama on the one hand and by the fact of pluralism 
(viz., economic, social and territorial corporations) coupled with the 
predominance of custom and acara on the other." The last chapter 
on the Arthasastra of Kautilya and the Nttisastra of Sukra is a detail- 
ed treatment of the scope of the two treatises. The author proceeds 
to define the scope of the Arthasastra and Nltislstra by discussing 
Kautilya's and Sukra's co^iception of the R'ljaniti. He concludes 
that the categfu'ies of thought and topics dealt with by the two 
authors are more or less same, but Siikra's work is more comprehen- 
sive. In fact ‘it is social philosophy and sociology in its most 
comprehensive se ise'' while Kaiibilya's work is more a ma uial 
of statecraft and administration for the King'* than a p ditical, socio- 
logical or economic treatise. This comparative study of the two 
writers on Hindu polity is interesting. The author deserves praise for 
the way in which he has assimilated the large number of books 
that have recently been written upon ancient Hindu polity and for 
the just estimate he has made of eachof them. 

The spelling of Sanskrit words ought to have been in conformity 
with the rules of transliteration of Sanskrit words. 


LH.Q., MAKCE, 
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of the Biiaiidarkar Institute, voi. viii, pt iii 

Hucharao GURURAO Bengekl — The Main Outlines of ike History 
of Dasakuta, 

M, E. Sen ART. — Introduction to ike French Translation of the 
Bkagavodglta (translated by S. K. Felvalkar). Differing from 
those who believe that the contradictory and incoherent ideas that 
have been recorded in the Bhagavadglth could not have from the 
first belonged to one work, the author is of opinion tliat the 
work presents thought that is not yet settled and consistent. The 
process and history of the evolution of the doctrine.s of the Cr 7/.7 
have also been discussed in the paper. 

Indian Antiquary I February, 1927 

Hellen M. Johnso'H, ~S vetambara Jaina Iconography, 

M, H. Gotal. — The Date of Asokds Rock Edicts. The view that the 
Rock Edicts of Asoka are later in date than his Pillar Edicts 
has been opposed here, 

Journal of the American Oriental Society^ September, 1926 

E. Washburn Hopkins. — The Original Ra?nayana, From a study 
of the recently edited fasciculi of the "North-Western recension 
of the Ramaya-na, the author of the paper contends that the view 
that an adi Ramayana referred to in some Mahratti works has 
been the original of the several recensions is wrong and that the 
texts have been handed down by word of mouth, the oral versions 
being, at a later period, reduced to writing according to local 
authorities. 


Ibid. December, 1926 

Maurice Bloomfield .— Vtdk DhinaO'Prm}^;\-^‘.-S<mgr 
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J0ttrn®tl of lie isihar and Orissa Research Society, Decenibeij ■1926 

M. H Bli AS —RehihMS between Guptas; Kadamlms and P^uMtaias, 

A, Banerji-Sastrl — Asnm ImiUmtions, The writer of this article 
>uggeFt-s that s^inie of the customs of the Asiira tribes have 
playeci. a great part in transforming ■ the original Indo-European 
irjstitutions in India, particularly the position of women in the 
Aryan families. 

i\rAN:uATHAKATH Ray . — Ostracism in Indian Society, The |>aper 
refers to the nature of the offences that led to excommunication 
ill ancient Indian society and describes the disabilities and restric- 
tions imposed u|,'on the guilty person and also the ceremonies 
connected with his excommunication as well as re-admission. 

H. R. Rangaswamy Iyengar.— It is argued here that 
as the Vadavidhi referred to by Uddyotakara is a work of Vasii- 
bandhii and cannot be identified with the Vadanyaya of Dharma- 
klrd, Uddyotakara is not necessarily a contemporary of Dbarma- 
klrti and a late date should not be assigned to the former on that 
ground. 

Rupam, July-D«cember, 1926 

V. MassON-oursel . — A connection betiveen Indian ^Esthetics and 
Philosophy (translated b>' A. Coomaraswamy). From a comparison 
of the meanings of the word pramana found both in the aesthetic 
as well as philosophical treatises, the writer comes to the conclusion 
that both the artists and the metaphysicians of India paid atten- 
tion more to abstract types, whether types of being or types 
of knowledge, than to material objects. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgeniandischen 
Gesellschaft) vol, vi, no, i. 

A, Hillebrandt . — Die Anschauftgen uber das Alter des Rgveda 
(Observations on the age of the Kgveda). After considering the 
views of Max Muller, Jacobi, Tilak, Abinas Chandra I3as as well 

' as those of Halevy, Hiising and Hertel, the opinion is expressed 
that the only reliable method of solving the problem is through 
the Buddhist and the grammatical literature which furnish us at 
least with the terminus ad quern. References in Pali Buddhist works 
and the works of grammar especially those of Panini who flou- 
rished in the 5 th century B.C. and Yaska who flourished before his 
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time show that the Vedic period was completed in the fifth century 
B.C, The terminus a quo remains in darkness, but the astronomi- 
cal data of the Jyotisa (a Vedanga work) lead to the period of 
1000 — I3CO years as the approximate date of the Bralimana 
literature. For the age of the Bgveda, Thibaut's view 
extending it from i2CO to i8oo B.C. is too wide. Excavations and 
cuneiform characters can help us only to fix this period. The 
startling discoveries at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa would appear 
to lift the curtain from the oldest civilisation of India. This 
article is to be continued. (U. N, G.) 

The German Orientalists^ Day (28th September — 2ncl October, 1926). At 
the sitting of the section on the culture and languages of India 
and Iran (including Central Asia), the following among other 
important papers were read. H. Meyer, speaking on Kalidasa’s 
» 5 akuntala and its sources held that the Sakuntala legend rested 
on an old I ndo-Germanic story-motif of the forgotten bride ; its 
most original and complete form was presented in the drama of 
Kalidasa. Sten Konow, speaking on the linguistic and literary 
affinities in the Kharosthi inscriptions, showed inter alia that (a) 
the dialect of the Kharosthi manuscript of the Dhammapada should 
probably be localised in Taxila, (b) a Buddhist canonical literatux'e 
probably belonging to the SarvastivMins apparer.tly existed at 
first in the language of the inscriptions and perhaps during the 
last years of Kaniska the corresponding Sanskrit canon came 
into existence. Otto Stein, in his paper on India in the 
. QxyrrhynchoS'-Papyri,%\\Q\\^^ii that the so-called Mimus of Oxyrrhyn- 
chos does not settle any South Indian materials while another 
, of the manuscripts contradicts the theory of an Isis cult in India. 
E. Leumann contributed a paper on the Goddess Aditi and the 
Vedu^ Astronomy proving that the term ^AditP should be under- 
stood with reference to the unfixed course of certain stars and the 
expression ^^ons of Aditi* was metaphorical like the son 
of Ciaft and the like; this lent confirmation to Oldenberg’s theory 
of a connection between the seven sons of Aditi and the Vedic 
astronomical notions. (U. N, G.) 
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Obituary Notices 

The late Mr* S. M. Edwardes 


The loss to Indian historical scholarship from the recent deaths, 
coming in quick succession, of workers like Mr. Edwardes and Mr. 
Rajwade, Dr. Hultzsch and Mr. Pargiter, is great indeed. And it is 
a particular sense of sadness to us that Mr. Edwardes should have 
been cut off by death while still in the prime of life and at the coni- 
paratively early age of 54, The son of an English clergyman and 
an Oxford don, Mr. Edwardes studied at Eton and later at Oxford, 
successfully passing the examination for the Indian Civil Service in 
1894. -He entered service in the Bombay Presidency and became 
closely associated with the city, rising to be its Commissioner of Police 
and subsequently its Municipal Commissioner. He was thoroughh’' 
conversant with the manners and peculiarities of the heterogeneous 
elements of the city population and wrote a number of books and 
papers on them which enabled him to become in the words of Sir 
Richard Temple **the greatest authority of his time on that famous 
city." He edited the Bombay City Gazetteer (1906-10) and the 
Bombay Censt 4 $ Report of /po/ and wrote in 1924 an interesting his- 
torical sketch on the growth of the Bombay City Police wherein he 
clearly traced the great difficulty, always experienced, in maintaining 
order in that city. He was the President of the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical Society for a time ; and the excellence of his work in that 
connection is testified, to b}^ scholars like Dr. J. J. Modi. He 
wrote two good books on the city besides — The Rise of Bombay and 
the Byways of Bombay, which lifted the veil from many dark corners 
of the city's labyrinths and nightside and clearly illuminated the dark 
steps in its expansion. He was thus an acknowledged authority of 
the details of the evolution of the city's revenue and other adminis- 
trative organisation. He received high encomiums on his work as m 
administrator from Lords Sydenham and Willingdoh and fitting 
marks of recognition in a C. V. O., and a C. S. L, relatively early in his 
official career. 

In 1918 after two years of office as Municipal Commissioner of 
the city, Mr. Edwardes retired from service, owing to ill health which 
continued to trouble him greatly till his death. But he heroically kept 
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up bis active literary habits and intellectual vigour. For a time he 
assisted Lord Sydenham as Secretary to the Indo-British Association 
which was formed to oppose the grant of the Montague'Chelmsford 
Reforms to India, And he served besides as one of India's represen- 
tatives, in .1921^ at the Geneva Conference on Traffic in Women and 
Children, 

He was chosen by the veteran oriental scholar and worker, Sir 
Richard Temple, Bart., to assist him as Joint Editor of The Indian 
Antiquary from the beginning of 1923, and during the short period 
he was connected with that Journal, he showed himself indefatigable 
in his writings and contributions, taking up besides a large portion of 
the reviewing work. The Oxford University Press entrusted him 
with the onerous task of revising for a fourth edition, the Late Dr. V. A. 
Smith's Early History of India-— ^ ta^k which involved the sifting of 
materials accumulated since 1914, the date of the previous edition and 
the preparation of additional notes and amendments. Likewise he 
revised in 1923. Dr. Smith's Oxford History of India — correcting some 
errors and adding new information, particularly in the British period, 
with the aid of Dr. Crooke and Sir William Foster. For the same 
publishers Mr, Edwardes edited, in two volumes, with additions and 
a little fresh matter, J. G. Grant-Duff's standard work — The History of 
the Mahrattas, Even a little while before his death, he wrote a new 
book — Babur, Diarist and Despot (published by A. M. Philpot, 1926) 
which is an entertaining sketch of the founder of the Mughal 
Empire, primarily based on the English translation by Mrs, A, S. 
Beveridge of that monarch’s famous Turki autobiography (published 
by the R. A. S). Mr. Edwardes was well conversant with the folk-lore 
tmd the historical episodes of Western India and particularly of 
Maharastra— on which ha wrote a number of articles like an account 
of Umaji Naik, a Ramitsi chief of Purandhar Fort. His was an 
active life till almost the day of his death ; and particularly the last 
years of his life witnessed a rapid and continuous output of books, 
leviews, articles and monographs from his pen on subjects of Indian 
historical interest. While only a few months before his demise he 
took up the Secretaryship of tlie Royal Asiatic Society in which he 
would have done excellent work^ had he been spared to us. 

■ - C S. Srimvasachari 
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The Late Mr. Niindolal Dej 

It is with a heavy heart that I have to record the death of a silent 
but indefatigable worker in the field of oriental researches— Mr. 
Nundolal Dey. He passed away from our midst on the ist of January, 
1927, at his residence at Chinsurah, He was born in 1849. It was 
his unquenchable thirst for knowledge that prompted him to leave the 
trodden path of the members of his family and avail himself of the 
benefits of University education in a larger measure. 

Some time after the completion of his college career he joined the 
Bengal Judicial Service in which he rose to the position of a Sub-Judge 
about the time of retirement. Amidst his arduous oflficial duties, his 
great inclination for historical researches prompted him to snatch out 
time for studies relating to the history of this country. During this 
period he accumulated historical materials, portions of which were 
published as articles in the oriental journals. Some of these articles 
may be mentioned here : 

(i) The Vikramasila Monastery 1909). 

(ii) Notes on the History of the District of Hughly or the 

Ancient Ra^ha 1910). 

(iii) Notes on Ancient Auga or the District of Bhagalpiir 

1914). 

(iv) The Early Course of the Ganges (Indian Antiquary, 1921). 

(v) The Kaluha Hill in the District of Hazaribagh {/ASB., 1901), 

(vi) Notes on Chirand in the District of Saran {JASB.y 1903). 

(vii) Ra^ha or the Ancient Ganga Rastra (to be shortly published 

in this Journal). 

In 1899 was published his principal work the Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Mediceval India, The most favourite 
subject of his investigations lay in the identification of names of places 
mentioned in the Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina scriptures as well as 
secular works of ancient times with their modified or mutilated forms 
of the present day and also in the location of the sites bearing the 
ancient names, Maqy of his restorations of mutilated names and 
identifications of places have received the approval of oriental 
scholars. From the time of retirement from service up to the last, he 
continued with zeal his labours in this field of study which was so dear 
to him. As the result of his investigations much materials accu- 
mulated requiring incorporation in the Geographical Dictionary, The 
second edition of tide work that has been published as a Supplement 
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to the Indian Antiquaiy and is shortly expected to be out in book- 
form has utilised these materials. In connection with the names of 
places he has tried to bring together all the available information and 
to weave into them the local traditions that have made the places 
important in the eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or Jainas, 

In his recently published, interesting work the Rasatala or the 
Under-world, he has tried to show that Rasatala, the Sapta Sagaras, 
the Raksasas, Garudas, etc. are not the products of mere imagination 
but realities over which the lapse of time has thrown a thick coating 
of fanciful stories by which they have been defaced beyond recogni- 
tion. It is indeed a great loss that he has not lived to sec how bis 
theories are received by the world of scholars . 

One other book from his pen remains to be mentioned and that 
is his CiviliBation in Aficient India published so for back as the 
seventies of the last century as articles in the Bengal Magazine over 
the pseudonym ‘Una.' 

It was the editor of the Magazine Rev. Lai Behary De, who while 
at Chinsurah, used to meet Mr. N. Dey very often and on these occa- 
sions asked him to contribute articles to the Magazine. Though Mr. 
N. Dey brought out his first literary production under the inspiration 
of the veteran writer, it was Sir Roper Lethbridge who actually taught 
him the method of historical investigations while Mr. N. Dey was an 
M. A. student under him at the Hughly College, 

Mr. Dey was of a very amiable and cheerful disposition. Though an 
old man past three scores years and ten, he was as buoyant as a child. 
Such a temparament stood him in good stead, as the many cares and 
sorrows of life through which he had to pass could not upset him on 
account of the natural strain of cheerfulness in his disposition. 

N. Dutt 
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mata Anandatthero Channo Kanthako Nidhikumbhiyo^ Mahabodhi 
Kaludayi ti iniani satta sahajatani. Mabapuriso ca uttarasalhaiiakkhatte 
yeva infitukucchiyam okkami, Mahabbinikkhamanam nikkhami, 
Dhanimacakkam pavattesi, Yamakapatihariyam akasi, Visakha- 
nakkhattena jato ca abhisambuddho ca parinibbiito ca. Magha- 
nakkhatten* assa savakasannipato ca ahosi, ayusainkharossajjanaii ca. 
Assayujanakkhattena devorohanan ti ettakam aharitva dipetabbaip. 
Ayam Sambahulavaraparicchedo nama. 

Idani ^atha kho tesaip bhikkhunan’ ti adisu te bhikkhu avuso 
pubbenivasassa nama ayam gati yam'^ pan* idarn cutito patthaya pati- 
sandhi-arohanarn, yam pana idam pati?andhito patthaya pacchamukham 
fianam pesetva cutiin gantabbam idarn atigarukam akase padam das- 
sento viya Bhagava katheti ti ativimhayajata hutva ^acchariyam avuso’ 
ti adini vatva puna aparam pi karaoam dassento ‘'yatra hi nama tatha- 
gato’ ti adim ahamsu. 

Tattha ya^ra hi ti acchariyatthe nipato. Yo nama Tathagato 
ti attho. Chinnapapance ti ettha papauca nama tanha mano ditthi ti 
ime tayo kilesa, Ckinnavaimm ti ettha vatuman ti kusalakusalakamma- 
vattam vuccati. Pariyadinmmtte ti tass’ eva vevacanatp. Pariyadinna- 
sabbakammavatte ti attho. Sabbadukkhavliivaiie ti sabbam vipaka- 
vattasarakhatam dukkham vltivatte. Ammarissatl ti idarn 'yatra’’'* 
hi ti nipatavasena anagatavacanam. Attho pan’ ettha atitavasena 
veditabbo. Bhagava hi te buddhe anussari, na Mani anussarissatl ti. 

Evam sllft ti maggasllena phalasllena lokiya-lokuttara-sllena "evain 
slla’. Evam dhmmmt ti ettha samMhipakkha va dhamma adhippeta. 
Magga-samadhina phalasamadhina lokiyadokiittara-samadhina ‘evam 
samadhino’^ ti attho. EvampaWiatx maggapaMadi-vasen’ eva *evam 
pafifta’. 

Evam vikarl ti ettha pana hettha samadhipakkhanam dhammanain 
gahitatta viharo gahito va, puna kasma gahitam eva ganhati ti ce ? Na 
idam gahitam eva. Idarn hi nirodhasamapatti ^paridipanattham vuttarp. 
Tasma evam nirodhasamapattivihari te Bhagavanto ahesun ti evam 
ettha attho datthabbo. 

Evam vimuttZh ti ettha vikkhambhanavimutti-tadahgavimutti-samuC" 
chedavimutti-patippassaddhivimutthnissaranavimutti ti paficavidhi 
vimutti. - Tattha atthasamapattiyo sayam vikkhambhitehi nivaranadlhi 
vimuttatta vikkhambhanavimutti ti samkham® gacchanti. Aniccanu- 
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passanadika satta aniipassana sayaui tassa tassa paccanlkaiigavasena 
pariccliinnatta tehi niccasaimadlhi vimuttatta tadaugavimutti ti saipkliaiJi 
gacchanti. Cattaro ariyamagga sayam samucchinnehi kilesebi vimuttatta 
samucchedavimutti ti samkhaiu gacchanti. Cattari samaiinaplialani 
magganubhavena kilesaiiaui patippassaddhante uppannatta patippassa- 
ddhiviniiittl ti sainkhaip gacchanti. Nibbanain sabbakilesehi iiissaranatta 
apagatatta dure thitatta nissarana-vimutti ti satpkham gacchati ti 
imasarp pahcannam vimuttinaip vasena evam vimutta ti ettha attho 
dattliabbo. PaUsalllina vuttkito ti ekibhava vutthito. 

16. Ito so bhikkhave ti ka anusandhi. Idaii hi suttani ‘tathagatass' 
ev' esa bhikkhave dhamma-dhatu suppatividdha^ ti ca ‘devata pi 
tathagatassa etam attham arocesun' ti ca imehi dvihi padehi araddhan^ 
ti. Tattha devata arocanapadasn suttantapariyosane devacarikaya 
kolalialam dassento vicaressati. Dhammadhatupadanusandhivasena 
pana ayarpdesanfi firaddha. 

17. Tattha 'khattiyo jatiya’ ti adini ekadasapadani nidanakande 
vuttanayen^ eva veditabbani. Atka kho bhikkhave Vipass% bodhisaiio ti 
adlsu pana Vipassi ti tassa namaip. Tam ca kho vividhe atthe passana- 
kusalataya laddham. 

Bodhisatto ti panditasatto bujjhanakasatto. Bodhisamkhatesu va 
catusu maggesu satto fisatto laggamanaso ti bodhisatto. Sato sampa- 
jano ti ettha sato ti sati yeva sampajano ti hanain. Satiip -supatthitaip 
katva iianena paricchinditva matukucchim okkaml ti attho. Okkaml 
ti imina cassa okkantabhavo va paliyam dassito na okkamana- 
kkamo. So pana yasma atthakatham aruyho tasma evaip vedi- 
tabbo. 

Sabbabodhisatta hi samatinisaparamiyo puretva pahcamahaparic- 
cage pariccajitva hatatthacariya*lokatthacariya~buddhacariyanam 
kopip patva Vessantara-sadise tatiye attabhave thatva sattamaha- 
danani datva sattakkhattuip pathaviin kampetva kalaip katva diitiya- 
cittavare Tusitabhavane® nibbattan ti. Vipassi bodhisatto pi tath^ eva 
katva Tusitapure nibbattitva satthisatasahassadhika sattapafmasa- 
vassakotiyo tattha attliasi. AMada pana Dighayukadevaloke nibbatta 
bodhisatta na yavatayukaip titthanti, Kasma ? Tattha paranii- 
.nam duppuraniyatta. Te adhimuttikfilakiriyam katva manussa- 
pathe yeva nibbattanti. Paramiyo pan* assa yatha^ idani eken’ atta- 
bhavena sabbanhutarp uppadetuiu® sakkonti evam sabbaso puritatta 
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tads Vipassi bodhisatto tattha yavatayukam atthasi. Devatanam 
pana maniissanara gananavasena idani sattahi divasehi cuti bhavissati 
ti paiicapubbanimittani uppajjanti, mala milayanti, vatthani kilissanti, 
kacchehi seda muccanti, kaye dubbanniyam okkamati, devo devasane 
na santhati. 

Tattha mala ti patisandhiggahanadivase pilandhitamala. Ta kira 
satthisatasahassadhika sattapannasavassakctiyo amilayitva tada mila- 
yanti. Vatthesu pi es’ eva nayo. Ettakarn pana kalam devanam neva 
sitain na unham hoti. Tasmim kale sarira bindu-bindu-vaseiia sedS 
muccanti. Ettakafi. ca kalam tesam sarire khandiccapaliccadivasena 
vivannata na pafmayati. Devadhita Eo]asavas.‘-,uddesika viya,^ deva- 
putta visativassuddesika viya khayanti. Maranakale pana tesam 
l?ilantarupo attabhavo hoti. Ettakafi ca tesam kalam devaioke ukkan- 
thita nama natthi. Maranakale pana nissasanti vijambhanti sake 
iisane nabhiramanti. Imani pana ^pancapubbanimittani yatha loke 
mahapumlanam rajarajamahamattadinam yeva ukkapatabhumicala- 
candaggahadi-nimittani pafinayanti, na sabbesam, evam eva mahesak- 
khanam devatanaip yeva pafinayanti, na sabbesam. Yatha ca manus- 
sesu pubbanimittani nakkhattapathakadayo va jananti na sabbe, evam 
tani pi na sabbadevata jananti pandita eva pana jananti. Tattha ye 
mandena kusalakammena nibbatta devaputta te tesu uppannesu 
idani ko janati kuhiin nibbattissama ti bhayanti. Ye mahapufina 
te amhehi pi dinnadanani rakkhitasllam bhavitabhavanam agamma 
iiparidevalokesu sampaltim anubhavissama ti na bhayanti. 

Vipassi bodhisatto pi tani pubbanimittani disva idfmi anantare 
attabhave buddho bhavissami ti na bhayi. Athassa tesu nimittesu 
patubhutesu dasasahassacakkavajadevata sannipatitva ‘marisa, tumhehi 
dasaparamiyo purentehi na Sakkasampattim na Mara® na Brahma 
na Cakkavattisampattim patthentehi purita, lokanittharanatthaya pana 
buddhattain patthayamanehi purita, so te idani kalo, marisa, buddh- 
attaya samayo marisa buddhattaya’ ti yacanti. 

Atha Mahasatto tasara devatanam patifinam adatva va kala-dfpa-. 
desa-kula-janetti-ayupariccheda-vasena paftcamahavilokanam nama vilo- 
kesi. Tattha kalo nu kho na kalo ti pathamam kalam vilokesi. Tattha 
vassasatasahassato uddham vaddhita-ayukalo kalo nama na hoti. 
Kasma ? Tada hi sattSnain jatijaramaranani na pafinayanti. Buddha- 
nam ca dhamrnadesana tlSnaa tilakkhanavinimutta natthi. Tesam 
dukkham-aniccam-anatta ti katbentanajii kirn nametara kathenti ti neva 
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sotum na saddahitum maMianti. ’Tato abhisamayo na hoti. Tasmim 
asali aniyj^aDikam^ sasanam hoti tasma so akaio. Vassasatato pana" 
una-ayukalo pi kalo na hoti. Kasma ? Tada hi satta iissannakilesa 
honti. Ussannakilesanan ca dinno ovado ovadatthane na titthati 
udake dandaraji viya khippain vigaccbati tasma so pi akaio. Vassasata- 
sahassato patthaya hettha vassasatato patthaya uddham ayukalo 
kalo nama. Tada ca asitivassasahassayuka manussa. Atha Maha- 
satto nibbattitabbakalo ti kalam passi. 

Tato dipam vilokento saparivare cattaro dipe oldketva tlsu dipesu 
buddhrl na nibbattanti Jambudfpe yeva mbbattant! ti dipam passi. 
Tato JambudTpo nama maha dasayojanasahassaparimano^ katarasmim 
nu kho padese buddha nibbattanti ti desam olokento majjhima- 
desain passi. Majjhimadeso nama puratthimaya disaya Kajaiigalam 
nama nigamo ti adina nayena Vinaye vutto va. So ayamato tTni 
yojanasatani^ vittharato addhateyyani, parikkhepato nava yojanasatanl 
ti. Etasmiin hi padese buddha paccekabuddha aggasavaka asitimaha- 
savaka cakkavattirajano afifie ca mahesakkha khattiyabrahmanagaha- 
patimahasala uppajjanti. Idam cettha Bandhumatl nama nagaram 
tattha maya nibbattitabban ti nittham agamasi. 

Tato kalam anuvilokento buddha nama lokasammate kule nibbat- 
tanti^ idani ca khattiyakulam lokasammatam tattha nibbattissami, 
Bandhuma nama me raja pita bhavissatl ti kularp passi, 

Tato matatam vilokento buddhamata nama Ida sura dhutta na hoti 
kappasatasahassam puritaparami jatito patthaya akhandapahcaslla hoti 
ayani ca Bandhumatl nama devi idisa ayam me mata bhavissatl ti. 
Kittakam panassa ayu ti avajjanto dasannam masanam upari satta 
divasani passi. 

Iti idam^ paficamahavilokanam viloketva kalo me marisa buddha- 
bhavaya ti devatanani saugaham karonto patixmam datva ^gacchatha 
tumhe’ ti ta devata viyyojetva^ Tusitadevatahi parivuto® Tusitapure 
Nandavaiiain pavisi, Sabbadevalokesu hi® Nandavanam atthi yeva. 
Tatra nani devata ito cuto^siigatim gaccha ti^ pubbe katakusalakammo- 
kasaiu karayamfina vicaranti. So evam devatahi kusalam saraya- 
mSnahi parivuto tattha vicaranto yeva cavi, Evam cuto ca cavami ti 
janati cuticittam na janati patisandhim gahetvapi janati patisandhicittam 
eya na janati imasmim yeva® th^lne paWsandhigahita ti evam pana 
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janati. Keci pana thera avajjanapariyayo nania^ lacldhum vatbati duti3"a- 
tatiyacittavare eva janissatl ti vadanti. Tipitakamahasivatthero panaha" . 
^Maliasattanarp patisandhi na anfiesam palisandliisadisa, kotippattasji 
pana*^ tesani satisampajaiifiaip, yasma pana ten’ eva cittena tain cittam 
katiini'^ na sakka tasma cuticittani na janati/ eiitikkhane yeva'* pana 
cavami ti janati patisandhicittam na jaiiati asiikasmim me® fckane 
patisandhi gahita ti janat! ti. Tasmim kale dasasahassilokadhatu 
samkampati ti. Evain sato sampajano matukucdiim okkamanto pana 
ekunavisatiya patisandhicittesu mettapubbabhaga-somanassasabagata- 
nanasampa3?'iitta-asamkharika knsaladttasadisamahavipakacitiena pabi* 
sandhim ganhi. Mahasivatthero pana iipekkh?isahagatena ti aha. 
Yatha ca amliakam bhagava evain so pi asa]hTpunnami3n'im iittar- 
fisalhanakkhatten’ eva patisandhim aggahesi, 

Tada kira pure punnamaya sattamadivasato patthaya vigatasiira- 
^ panarn malagandhaclivibhusana^sampannam nakkhattakllam anubhava- 

manfi bodhisattamata sattame divase pato vuttha>=^a gandhodakena 
nbayitva sabbaladkaravibhusita varabhpjanain bhunjitva iiposathang- 
adliitbhaya sirigabbhiin pavisitva sirisayane nipannji niddam okkama-' 
mana imani® supinam addasa. Cattaro kira nam maharajano sayaneif 
eva saddhim ukkhipitva Anotattadahaip netva nhapetva dibbavatthehi® 
nivasetva dibbagandhehi vilimpetva dibbapupphani pilandhitva^® tato 
avidure rajatapabbato tassa anto kanakavimanam attlii tasmim 
pacinato stsam katva nipajjapesurn. Atha bodhisatto setavaravarano 
hutva tato avidure eko siivannapabbato tattha caritva tato oruyha 
tarn rajatapabbatam abhiruhitva kanakavimclnarn pavisitva mataram 
^ padakkhinam katva dakkhinapassam phaletva kucchim pavitthasadiso 

ahosi. Atha pabuddha devi tarn supinam raiino arocesi. 

Raja vibhataya rattiya catusatbhimatte brahmanapamokkhe pakko- 
sapetva haritupatta)^^ ^ lajadfhi katamafigalasakkara3^a bhumiya 
maliarahani asanani pamiapetva tattha nisinnanam brahmananam 
sappimadhusakkarabhisamkhatassa varapayasassa suvannarajatapatiyo 
puretva suvannarajatapatlh’eva patikujjitva adasi^ aiihehi ca ahatavattha- 
kapilagavidanadlhi tesarp santappeti. Atha ncsam sabbakarnasantappt- 
tanam tain supinam arocetva kira bhavissatl ti pucchi. Brahmana 
aharnsii toa cintayl maharaja deyiya te kucchimhi gabbho patitthito^ 
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soca kho purisagabbho na itthlgabbhd piitto te bhavissati^ti so sace agaram 
ajjhavasissati rajl bhavissati cakkavatti dhammlko’^ dhammaraja-j sace 
agara nikkhamma pabbajissati buddho Bhavissati loke'" vivataccliado 
ti. Ayam tava matukucchim okkamiti ettha '^atthavanoanakkamo, 

Afain ettha dhammata ti ayam ettha matukucchim okkaniane dham- 
mata. Ayam sabliavo ayain niyamo ti vuttarn hoti. Niyamo ca namesa 
kammaniyamo utuniyamo vijanlyamo cittaniyamo dhammaiiiyamo ti 
paficavidho. Tattha kusalassa itthavipakadanam akiisalassa anittha- 
vipakadjinan ti ayam kammaniymao; Tassa dlpanattham hia antalik- 
khe’ ti gathaya vatthuni vattabbani. Api ca eka kira itthl samikeua 
saddhim bhanditva ubbandhitva maritukama rajjapase^ givarn pavesesi* 
Ahhataro puriso vasiia nisedento® tam^ disva rajjura chinditukamo 
hna bhayi ml bhfiyl^ ti tain samassasento upadhavi. Rajju asiviso hiitva 
atthasi* So bhlto hutva palayi, Itara tatth’ eva mari. Evam adini 
cettha vatthuni classetabbani, 

Tesu tesii janapadesii tasmim tasmim kale ekappahareii’ eva rukkha- 
nani pupphaphalaggahanadlni^ vatassa vayanam avayanam, atapassa 
tikkhatl mandata, devassa vassanam avassanara, padumanam diva 
vikasanarn rattim sammllanan ti evam ad i iituniyanio. 

Yarn pan etam salivijato saliphalam eva madhurato madhiira- 
rasavn yeva tittato tittarasarii yeva phalam hoti ayam vijaniyamo. 

Purima piirima cittacetasika dhamma pacchimanam pacchimanam 
cittacetasikanavu dhammanam upanissayapaccayena paccayo ti evam 
yad etam cakkhuviManadTnam anantara sampaticcliannadhiain nibbatta- 
nam ayam cittaniyamo. 

Ya pan esa bodliisattanam matukucchim okkamanadlsu dasa- 
sahassllokadhatiikampanadinarn pavatti ayam dhammaniyamo nama. 
Tesu idha dhammaniyamo aclhippeto. Tasma tarn ev"* atthani dassento 
dhammatrl esa bhikkhave ti adim aha* 

Tattha kucchim okkamafi ti ettha kucchim okkanto hoti ti ayam 
attho. Okkante hi tasmim evam hoti na okkamamane. Appammio 
ti vuddhipparnano vipulo ti attho. Ularo ti tass’ eva vevacanaip. ‘Ulfirani 
ularani khadanTyani kliadantf ti adisu hi madhuram ularan ti vuttam. 
'Ularaya klialu bhavavu Vacchayano samanam Gotamam pasarpsaya 
pasamsard ti adisu settham ularan ti vuttann Idha pana vipulam 
adhippetara. Devmam devanuhkavan ti ettha devfinam ayam aniibhavo. 

t & 2 Si, & B. omit them 3 Si. viv&tta- 

4 Si. & B. omit attha - 5 Si. -p 5 sehi 

5 Si. & B. nisento 7 B. adds itthiksmmam ' 
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Nivatthavatthassa pabha dvadasa yojanani pharati, tatha sarirassa, 
tatha alamkarassa, tatha vimanassa, tarn atikkamitva ti attho. 

Lokaniarika ti tinnarn tinnain cakkavalaiiam antara ekekfi lokan- 
tarika hoti tinnain sakatacakkanain va tinnarn pattanava va axifiamaBham 
fihacca thapitanain majjhe okaro viya. So pana lokantarikanirayo 
vittharato atthayojanasahassani'* honti. Agha ti niccavivata. Asarn- 
vuta hettha pi appatitth?!, Andkakara ti tamabhuta. Andhakara- 
liinisa ti cakkhuviManuppattinivaranato andliabhavakai anatimisena 
samannagata. Tattha kira cakkhuvihhanam na jayatL Evam inahid- 
dhika ti candimasuriya kira ekappaharen’ eva tisu dipesii pamiayanti 
evain mahiddhika. Ekekaya disaya nava nava yojanasatasahassani 
andhakararn vidhamitva alokaip dassanti evain mahanubhava. 
Abhaya namibhontl ti attano pabhaya nappahonti. Te kira cakka* 
vala-pabbatassa vemajjhena vicaranti. Cakkavalapabbataii ca atikkam- 
ma lokantarika-nirayo- tasma te tattha abhaya nappahonti. 

Ye pi tattha satta, ti ye pi tasmini^ lokantarika^mahaniraye satta 
uppanna. Kim pana kammam katva tattha uppajjanti ti ? Bhariyatii 
darunam. Matapitunam dhammikasamanabrahmananah ca upari apa- 
radham afifiafi ca divase divase panavadhadi sahasikakammaip katva 
tattha® uppajjanti. Tambapannidlpe Abhayacora-Nagacoradayo viya. 
Tesam attabhavo tigavutiko hoti. Vaggullnam viya dighanakha honti. 
Te rukkhe vagguliyo viya nakhehi cakkavajapabbate® lagganti. Yada 
samsapanta ahhamaMassa hatthapasain gata honti atha bhakkho 
no laddho ti maMamana tattha dhavanta® viparivattitva lokasan- 
dharakodake patanti. Vate paharante pi madhuka®phalani viya 
chijjitva udake patanti. Patitamatta va accantakhare udake pittha- 
pindaip viya viliyanti. AMle pi kira bho santi satta ti bho yatba 
mayani mahadukkham axiubhavama, evam aiifie pi kira satta idaii^ 
dukkham anubhavanatthaya idh' uppanna ti tarn divasani passanti. 
xAyani pana obhaso ekayagupanamattam pi na titthati ; acchara 
samghatamatiam eva vijjobhasam viya niccharitva kirn idan ti 
Shanantanaiu yeva antaradhayati, 

Samkampatl ti samantato kampati, Itara dvayaiu purimapadass' 
eva vevacanap?. Puna ‘appamano ca* ti adi nigamanatthaia vuttam. 

Catiaro naM devapuita catuddisam rakkhaya npagacchmtl ettha 
cattaro ti catunnam maharajanam vasena vuttapi. Dasasahassacakka- 

2 B, niraya 3 'Si. tattha-* 

5 SL & B. omit it 6 Si.-pSide 
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va]esu pana cattaro cattaro katva cattallsasahassani honti. Tattha 
imasmim cakkavale maharajano khaggahattha Bodhisattassa arak- 
khanatthaya upagantva sirigabbham pavisitva^ itare gabbhadvarato 
patthaya avaruddhake‘^ paipsupisacakadiyakkhagane patikkamapetva 
yava cakkavala arakkhaip gaphiipsu. 

Kimatthaya panayaip rakkha nanu patisandhikkhane kalalakalato 
patthaya sace pi kotisatasahassa Mara kotisatasahassam pi Sinerum 
ukkhipitva Bodhisattassa va Bodhisattamatu va antarayakaranattha 
agaccheyyuip sabbe antaraya antaradhayeyymp. Vuttam pi cetani 
Bhagavatcl ^ruhiruppadavatthusmiip 'atthanam etaip bhikkhave anava- 
kclso yaip parupakkameiia Tathagatam jivita voropeyyuni/ na paru- 
pakkainena bhikkhave tathagata parinibbayanti gacchatha tumhe 
bhikkhave yathaviharaip, arakkhiya bhikkhave tathagata^ ti evam 
eva parupakkamena na tesam jivitantarayo atthi. Santi kho pana 
amanussa virupa duddasika bheravarupa® migapakkhhio yesaip rupam 
va disva saddain va sutva Bodhisattamatu bhayam va santaso va 
uppajjeyya tesaip nivaranatthaya arakkham® aggahesuip. 

Api ca Bodhisattassa puiihatejena sanjatagarava attano garavacodita 
pi te evam akaipsii. Kiip pan’ ete antogabbhaip pavisitva thita cattaro 
maharajano Bodhisattassa matuya attaiiam dassenti na dassenti ti ? 
Nahanamandanabhojanadi sarlrakiccakale na dassenti, sirigabbhaip pavi- 
sitva varasayane nipannakale pana dassenti. Tattha kihca pi amanussa- 
dassanaip nama manussanavp sappatibhayaip hoti. Bodhisattassa mata 
pana attano ceva jxittassa ca puhhanubhavena te disva _na bhayati, 
Pakatiantepurapalakesii viya assa tesu cittam iippajjati, 

x8. PakatiyTi sllavatl ti sabhaven’ eva silasampanna. Anuppanne 
kira buddhe manussa tapasaparibbajakanaip santike vanditva ukkuth 
kam nislditva sllaip ganhanti. Amhakam^ Bodhisattassa mata pi 
Kaladevilassa^ isino santike ganhati. Bodhisatte pana kucchigate 
ahnassa padamule nisiditum nama na sakka. Samanasane nislditva 
gahitasllam pi ^avamamiakaranamattam hoti tasma sayam eva sllam 
aggahesi ti vuttain,’^® 

19 Purisesu ti Bodhisattapitaram adirp katva kecisu^ ^ manussesu 
purisadhippayacittain na uppajjati. Bodhisattamatu rupam pana kusala 
pi sippika potthakammadlsu pi katum na sakkonti. Tam disva 

3 Si, rudhira- ' 

6 Si. rakkham 
9 Si, ayaiifia-j ,B, avajjana* 


i B, 4, Si, pavitfchS 
4 Siy B. 

7 ■ SL 4 B. omit it 
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cussion of relation of Pali 
canon to the Canon preserved 
in, 173-4; first edition of 
tripitaka in, 176 ; Bodhklliarma 
373 i Paramartha in, 373-6 • 
translation of Saiikhya-karika 
in, 37S-'6 ; Mandra in, 376 ; 
Saoghapala in, 376-7, Upa- 
^ §unya in, 377 ; three thousand 
Indians in, 378; Bodhiruci in, 

' ; of Bpddhism in , . 

In, 38 i^' 3; Pi^ajha-' 

' ^ in, 381-2, Vimok^asena ' 


"in, 383; Nareiidrayasas and 

' - 'Dharmajhana in, 382-3 : Biicldh- 
. ism under the Sui dynasty 
■ (s8r A.D.) ill, 599 ff. ; Jinagupta 
in, 601-3 ; Dharmagiipta in, 602. 
Catalogues of Indian books 
made ill, 602-4, 786-87 : Buddh- 
ism , under , the Tang d}'ria.sty 
(628-907 A.D.) of, 604 ff. ; 
Harsavardhana^s mission to, 
605, 790 ; Prabhakaramitra 

in, 6c6 ; Hiuen Tsang and 
his activities in India and, 605- 
14; 771-S ; Hindu Logic in, 
773'4 ; Vaisesika philosophy in, 
774 ; Nandi-Puny opaya in, 775 
Divakara in, 776 ; Siksananda 
-in, 777-9 i Ltsing and his acti- 
vities in India and, 780-2 ; 
introduction of Tantrism in, 
782 ff, ; Vajrabodhi the Tantrik 
teacher in, 783 ; amoghavajra 
and other Tantrik writers in 
783-4; Frajha in, 785 ; intro- 
duction of Hindu astronomy 
and mathematics in, 785-6 ; pil- 
grims visiting India from, 
787 ff. See Indian Literature 
Abroad 

Coins from Cachar, details of, 
614-6 

Cola-nadu, ports of, 458-59 

Copper-plate (Kedarpur) inscrip- 
tion of Sri Candradeva, 312-2 

- — of Visvarupa Sena, 77-86 

Cranganore, historical importance 
; bf, 617 f. * places of worship at. 
618-22 

Cutch, Two seals from? 157 


Dak.fiiiapatlia^ market-towns and 
sea-ports ofj 456 
Date of Kaniskaj 175-80 
Dental nasal in Pali, cerebrali- 
satioii of^ 192-5 

Dliarma (law), philosophy of, 574- 
86, 809-25 (see Law) : Yuga* 
dharma, 820-2 
Dharmajfiana, 382-3 
Dharmaraksa, 168-9 
Divakara, 776 

Durga-saila, identification of, 533 

Education, Pfdi and Sanskrit evi- 
dence on Buddhist, 495-508 
Edicts (Asokan), chronology 
of, 92 fF ; number and classi- 
fication of, 93-4 ; Hultzsch, 
Smith, Senart, Bhandarkar and 
H- K. Deb on chronology of, 
95-9 ; chronological position 
of the Minor Rock, 99-112 ; 
time of engraving fourteen 
Rock, Ii6 ff. ; solution of 
riddle ^?yuthena in, 120- 
4 ; table of dates of, 124 ; 
meaning of Nijhapayisamti, 
Nijhati, Vacabhumika, Aiiu- 
samyana in, 125-8 

Epigraphy, recent advance in 
South Indian, 410-3. 

Excavation-work by mediaeval 
Bengalees, 1802 

Fa-shien, travels of, 159 

Gaudapada, first commentator on 
Mahabhasya, 415 

Gita literature, extent of^ 537.; 

treatises of, ‘638-41'; 
classification' of, 543-6 |-’„posi- 
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tion of Bhagavadgita in, 761- 
5 ; relation of Upanisads with, 
765-71 ; influence of Brahma- 
vidya on sectarian nature of, 
S4i{., 7691. 

Greater India Society, inaugura- 
tion of, 865 

Greek evidences re. trade of India, 
' 44 ' 

Gunabhaclra, 172-4 
Gunavarman, 171-2 
Guru Govind Singh, early life of 
587'89 ; battle of Bhangani 
fought by, 589-8 ; battle of 
Nadaim fought by, 831-75 
D ilawar Khan’s expeditions 
against, 837-42 ; Mirza Beg’s 
attack on, 843^ 

Harsavardhana in Aihole Inscrip- 
tion, 384 

^Hindu Political Theories,^ contro- 
versy of Sarkar and Ghoshal 
on, 430-30, 848-63 
Hindu Politics, in Italian, 146-57, 
353-73 ; Machiavellism in, 146 ; 
357-71 ; Kautilya and Machia- 
vein compared and contrasted, 
146-57, 357-71 5 Nag’s Les 

Theories diplomatiques de Clttde 
ancienne et V Arthaiastra discuss- 
ed in, 149 if.; Ghoshal’s History 
of Hindu Political Theories 
discussed in, 148, 357 ' 7 ^ ;* 

Sliamasastry’s Evolution, of 
Indian Polity d iscussed in,3 S 3-6 
Hindu Science, ^ukra’s. economics 
in, 342-4, 547-62 

Hindu taxation, Principles of, 129- 
46 : canons, 129-31 ; industrial 


taxation^ 132!'. ; import and 
export regulatioiiSj 1 33f. ; excise 
duty, 134 ; extra taxation^ 134- 
6 ; kinds and rates of taxes, 
136-41 ; spiritual tax, I4if. ; 
exemptions from taxes, 142- 
4 ; Brahmanical privilege, 

144-6 

Hindu temple building, art and 
philosophy in, 225-31 

Hiranyapura, identification of, 527 

History of Ceylon, 1-15 ; sources 
of, 1-5 ; first period (Vijaya to 
Mutasiva) of, 5- 10; second period 
(Devanampiyatissa and succes- 
sors) of, 10-12 ; third period 
(Dutthagamani to Vattagamani) 
of, 12-14 ; fourth period (Maha- 
culi Mahatissa to Mahasena) 
of, 14-15 

Hiuen-tsang, correct name of, 251 5 
identification of places men* 
tioned by, 250-61: Mo*ho chan- 
po or Lin-yi = Campa (Ann am) 
253^ ; l-shang-na-pu-lo=lsana- 
pura (Cambodia), 254^ ^ To-lo- 
po*ti==Dvaravati (Lower Men- 
am), 25 S; Shih-H-cli’a-ta-lo«=Sri- 
ksetra (Prome), 257-60 
■ — records of, 605 ff, ; life of, 606, 
609 ; treasures brought from 
India by, 607 ; works translat- 
ed by, 609-14, 7;r-S 
‘Hunnic settlements in India, 725- 

; 32 

Imperial Library, 195-8 

India, ownership of soil in ancient, 

India, ebony, iyory, cotton goods, 


exported from, 39 ; reason for 
the development of sea-tiaide of, 
38 ; trade intercourse of 
Abyssinia, Arabia, Egypt, 
Assyria wdth, 39'42 j agSffi ; 
commodities taken from and 
brought to, 39-42 ; trade inter- 
course between Indo-China 
and, 46-7; trade intercourse 
between Egypt, China and, 
290-2 ; Sea-trade between 
Roman empire and, 293ff,, 
4S9ff; ports of, 297-8 
Indian Literature Abroad, (China) 

15976, 373-83, 599614, 771 “ 

96, See China 

Indian Painting, Comparative 
survey of, 291-3 12 
Indo-China, records of Chinese 
pilgrims on, 25061 ; history 
of Buddhism in, 673-89 
inscription, of ^ri Candradeva, 
312-42 

of Visvarupa Sena, 77-88 

from Mathura, description of 

new Brahmi, 441-46 
I-tsing, 780- 2 

Jaina references in Buddhist liter- 
ature, 698-709 
Jambii-dvTpa, 534 
Janapada, refutation of corporate 
existence of, 386 ffi See Paiira- 
Janapada 

Jatakas, mention of trade of India 
in, 43-44 ; multiplication of, 623- 

.•, 2,5 

Jayaswal, refutation of land-owner 
• : ship theory of, 198-203 ; refu- 
tation of Paura-Janapada 
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theory of, 385-407? 638-50,;'/ 

non-existence of Aditya Artha- 
§astra supposed hy, 4C8 ; Malia- ' 
bhasya passage misinterpreted 
by? 416-S 

Jaxartes a river, identification' of ' 
530-1 

jinagupta, 601-3 

KafiCl, Early Pallat^as of, 446-55 
Kaniska, date of, 175-80 
King, whether owner of soil, 198 ff. 
Korean monks^ activities of, 790- 
2,794 

Kraimca-dvipa 731 
Kumarajiva, life and works of, 
160 ff. 

Kusa-dvipa, 720 

Kiisesaya, identification of, 533 

Lanka, situation of, 345-50; Ceylon 
cannot be identified with, 345ff. 
Law (dharma), basis of, 576-80 5 
empirical view'- of, 580-4 ; 
rational view of^ 584-6 ; appli- 
cation and analysis of, 809-15 ; 
kinds of^ 815 

Machiavelli and Kautilya, contro- 
versy of Sarkar and Nag on, 
65054 

Machiavellism in Hindu Politics, 

164 ff; 355 » 357 - 37 t 
Mahabharata, philsophy in Moksa- 
dharma section of, 509-15 
Mahabhasya, description of, 69-72 
(see Patahjali) . V 

Gaudapada^s commentary on^ 

41S ' ^ vl; . ■ 

misinterpretation of passage 
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Mandra, 376 

Magimayl, identification of, 523-4 
Manuscript collection of Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parisad, description of, 
866-9 

Mem parvata, identification of, 532 
Moksadharma parvan, philosophy 
in, 509-15 

Mysore, archceological research in, 
188-91 

Nagas, not serpents but Huns, 

732-33 

Nagarjuna, 166 

Narendrayasas and Dharmajfiana, 

382-3 

Nijhapayisamti (P. E. IV), meaning 
of, 125 

Nijhati(R. E. VI ; P. E. VIII), 
meaning of, 125-7 

Obituary Notices 

Forrest, George, 440 
Parasnis, D. B., 67 f. 

Sewell, Robert, 220 f. 

Oriental Journals, Select contents 
of: 

Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, 215, 436, 884 
Asia Major, 216, 

Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, 884 
Eastern Buddhist, 216 f. 
Epigraphiaindica, 2:7 
Indian Antiquary, 217!., 437, 
669, 88s 

Journal of the American Oriental 
; ■ Society, 437 ' ' , 

' Journal of the Asiatic Society 
-of Bengal, 883 ■ , ) V':‘ 



Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 670 
Journal of Oriental Research, 
886 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 218, 670, 886 
Quai'terly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, 218 i 

Old Bengali Periodicals in British 
Museum, 5 3, 67 

Oriental Conference (fourth session), 
846-8 

Oxus, identification of Atoanvatl 
with, 529-30 

Painting, Comparative survey of 
Indian, 29 1-3 12 

Pali, cerebralisation of dental nasal 
in, 192-5 

Pali Nikayas and Sanskrit Agamas, 

im 

Pallavas of Kahci, epigraphic docu- 
ments of, 446-8 ; genealogy of, 
44^-55 

Panis, a non- Aryan tribe, 232ff. 

Panini, evidence on Vasudeva- 
worship in, 186-88 ; 

-—want of evidence on Vasudeva- 
worsbip in, 409 

Paramartha;, 373-6 

Patalapura, identification of, 526 

Patanjali, 67-76, 262-89, 464-94, 

738-60 ; description of work of 
69-72 ; time of, 73-6 ; tradition 
about, 262-4 ; identification of 
author of Yogasutra with, 
265! ; identification of author 
of Vartika on Ayurveda 

I , ;with^.„.266 1 birth -place of, 
I 267?;' VecJic ^ knowledge' 


. 272E ; Smrti knowledge of, 
27661 ; Puranic knowledge of, 
28off. ; stories referred to by, 
28Si-; kavya literature quoted 
and referred to by, 464!* ; gods 
mentioned bjq 4706 ; sages 
mentioned by, 4726 ; ritualistic 
knowledge of, 475 i philo- 
sophical views of, 4786 ; sj^stems 
of philosophy referred to b\% 
4816 ; scientific knowledge of, 
738f, ; medical knowledge of, 
743 f. ; language spoken in 
time of, 745! ; usages referred 
to by, 748f. ; geographical 
knowledge of, 757ff. ; Gaudapa- 
da's commentary on, 415 
Patala or Rasatala, real meaning 

of. 733-7 

Paura-Janapada, refutation of Jaya- 
swahs view on corporate cha- 
racter of, 385-407, 638-50 
summary of J/s arguments m, 
386; 

Paura, absence of corporate exis- 
tance of, 3866 See Paura-Jana- 
pada 

Perumal, apostacy of, 183-6 ; 

capital of, 617-22 
Plaksa-dvipa, 722 
Prajna, 784-5 
Prajnaruci, 381-2 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, Indian 
women and goods in the pro- 
cession of, 290-1 
Punyopaya, 775 
Puskara* See Bhuskara 
Pu§kara-dvlpa, 5 35 

Ramaniyaka, identification of, 526, 
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K.as 5 i Araxes of Scythia identified 
with. 53®^' 

Rasataia or the under-world, Sub- 
fihu and other Su tribes of, 

30; animal names given to the 
Scythians of, 32 f.; Gaja-Kac- 


Selections from Sanskrit In- 
scriptions, 666 {. 

Studies in Indian Fainting, S7I" 
74 

Surlsvar aur Samrat Akbar, 431 
Vision of Vasavadatta, aopf. 


Scs'tb.ians of, 32 f.; Gaja-Kac- of Rampal copper-plate 

chapa episode refers to people objection to reading of, 317!. 


of, 33-6 ; Scythia identified 
with, 238; 714-S. of 

Scythic tribe of, 240!., Dan- 
avas of, 247; ^ 47 ) 

Asuras of, 248!.; Raksasas of, 
5 iSf.; Siddhas of, S i 7 f.; Gandhar- 
vas of, 517; Kinnaras of, 518; 
real meaning of, 733"7 i towns 
of, Si8f; rivers of, 5i8f. 


objection to reading of, St?!-, 
correctness of reading of, 655!. 
Rupakas, variance of old classifica- 
tion of, 414 


Review.^; 

Barhut Inscriptions, 663-65; 
Bharatiya Itihas ka Bhaugahk 

Adhar, 882 
Birhors, 3i2f. 

Dasabhumika-sutram, 870!. 

Further Dialogues of the Bud- 
dha, 667f. 

Hindu Pad-padshahi, 432 
History of Rajputana, 204"7 
Inland Transport and com- 
munication in Medieval 
India, 665!. 

Jaina Jatakas, 21 of. 

Kana raker Vivaran, 874 
L’inde et le Monde, 875-8 
Manasollasa, 207-9 
Nachtraege zum Sanskrit 
: Woeterbuch, 432‘34 

Pavanadutam, 878-83 
Sadhanamala, Sisf. • , 


Raksasas of, comparison of Tibe- 

,i7f.;Gandhar- version with Sanskrit text 

naras of, 5i8; of, 627-37 
733'7 ! tovMis gjj^^.(jvlpa, 535 

' Sakadvipa, Rasataia identified 

with, 338, 5i8ff. See Scythia 

ns, 663-65; Salihotra, expounder of science 

ka Bhaugalik of medicine for horses, 47, 51; 

description of work of 48!.; 
relation of Suvrata to ; 49 ^* j 
tram, 87of. native place of, $1; identifica- 

es of the Bud- tion of Panini and Dhanvantan 

with, Sr, identification of Asva- 
hahi, 432 ghosa with father of, 5 1; discus- 

jputana, 204-7 sion of age of, 53 
ort and com- ^Mmala-dvipa, 535 , 

in Mediseval Sahghapala, 376-7 

Sankhya-karika in Chinese, 375-6 
,iof. Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, manu- 

.ran, 874 script collection of, 866-^ 

nde, 875-8 Sapta dvipas: Jambu,^ Saka, ba 

Puskara, Kusa, Kraunca 

zum Sanskrit and Plaksa, identifications of. , 

878-83 Ghrta, Iksu, Sura, Dadhi, Sva- 

. du-jala, identifications of, 534 > 


Sadhanamala, 2 i 3 f. • , . : ^ of. 

; ■ Samk$ipta-|aina ltih 5 s, 883 ; ^ 723 * 4 . ; 

■ bASaiiskrit Woe^fe^ffe^H,; 43 ^ 723*4 

- ' ■' -f-. ' 
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Sarvastivadin’si ' Abhiclharma litera-, 
tiire of^ 601-14 
Seals from Ciitclij 157 
Sculpture (post-Asokan), artistic 
interest iiij 826-31 

Scythia, identity of Rasatala with, 
238; 5i8ff. 724-5; See Sakadvipa 
Setagiri of Nasik inscription, Sata- 
gara at Nana Pass identified 
withj 3 5 if. 

Siege of Bednore, description of, 
801-8 

Siksananda, 777'9 
Soil in ancient India, ownership 
of, 198-203 

South Indian Epigraphy, recent 
advance in, 410-13 
Candradeva, Kedarpur copper- 
; plate inscription of, 312-42 ; no 
relation of Atlsa with, 316-21, 
no relation of Kantideva with, 

" 32r%2- 

Stupa, tomb distinguished from 
16-8; literary evidences for the 
burial aspect of, 19-2 1; worship 
of, 21-3; lessons and artistic 
value of, 33-S; Buddhaghosa’s 
description of, 25-6 
f§ukraniti, utilitarianism in, 344 ; 
realism in, S47"9; relation of 
Sankhya with, 549-61; reference 
to nastikamata in, 551-4; in- 
dustry and economics (va^ta) 
■ w,S54‘8; 

Syama-giri, identification of, 532 : 


TaKation, Principles of Hindu, 129- 
■ 46.-. See Hindu Taxation 
Temflfe ^building, art and philostfe- 

phy in Hindu, 22£-3i 
Trade- of,. India, 38-47, 290-298, 

456-463 

. Tsii-chii-ching'shang, a lay Chin- 
ese translator, 175 
Turanian settlements iii, y ndia, 
73S“732 

Upasiunm, 377 

Vacabhiiniika (R. E. XII), meat 
ing of, 137-8 
Vajrabodhi, 783 

Varuna-hrada, identification of, 
S 33“4 

Variinapura, identification of, 525 

Vasudeva-worship, evidence of 
Panini on, 186-88, 864; no re- 
ference in Panini to, 409, 865 
Vimoksasena, 382 
Visvarupa Sena of Bengal, copper- 
plate grant of, 77-86 
Vyuthena, solution of riddle of, 
120-4 

Will, inadequacy of words for the 
expression of new, 710-20 

Yugas, 820-5 

Zarafshan, a river, identification of, 

S3i'2 
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Dr- Narendra Nath Law, m.a., b.e., p.r.s., ph. p. 

Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Vol I 
Promotion of Learning in India (by Early European Settlers) 
Promotion of Learning in India (during Muhammadan Rule 
by Muhammadans) 

Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity 

Inter-state Relations in Ancient India, Part I 
Studies in Indian History and Culture 


Dr. N. LAW’S Calcutta Oriental Series 


1 Yuktikalpataru by King Bhoja Rs. 2-8 

2 Chanakya-rajaniti Sastra (second edition, pp. xxyi+72) \yith 
a learned Foreword by Johan van Manen. Secretary, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. (New edition). 

3 Harilila by Vopadeva with the commentary of Madhusudana 
Sarasvatl (out of print). 

4 Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (part I)by Dr, Narendra 

Nath Law, M.A., B.L., P.R.S., PH. D. ^ ^ 

5 Muktaphala by Vopadeva with the commentary of Hemadn, m 
2 parts, with a Foreword by Dr. N. Law (pp. xlvii+Sdi). Rs- 6 

6 Chanakya-katha by Ravinartaka with a Bengali translation 

K.0 X 

by Mr. Satish Churn Law. ... . 

7 Historical Gleanings by Dr. Bimala Gharan Law, M.A., b.l., 

. ^ ^ (Cloth) Rs. 6 

PH. D., F.R. Hist. S. 

8 Vakrokti-jivita by Rajanaka Kuntala with his own commentary. 
A treatise on Sanskrit Poetics edited from original manuscript with 
critical notes and introduction by Dr. S. K. De, M.A., D. Litt. Rs. 2 

9 The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa by Dr, Bimala Charan 

Law, M. A., B.L.. PH. D., F. R. Hist. s. with a Foreword by C. A- F. 

Rhys Davids, M. A., D. Litt. Price Rs. 9/- (doth) 5 Rs 8/- (paper). 

10 Pet Birds of Bengal by Dr. Satya Churn-Law. M.A., B-l., ph.d. 
F.Z.S. with a Foreword by Dr. Graham Renshaw, M.D., F. R. S. E. Rs. 6 

11 The Buddhist Conception of Spirits by Dr. Bimala Charan 

Lw, M.A., BX.. PH. p., B. B. Hist, 5. Wth '>5' 

Dr, Krishnasi^ihi Aiyangar, M.A,,.Bh. D. - . , • 
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New Books of the Calcutta Oriental Series 

13 Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India (being the 
outlines -of Indian Economic History) by Narayan Chandra Banerjee, 
M.A, Lecturer, Calcutta University. (Demy 8 vo. 32SH-xvi pp.). Rs. 6 

This book contains a systematic and detailed account of the growth 
of economic life in ancient India from the earliest time to the ' rise of 
the Maurya empire. At the end of each period a chapter dealing 
with Indian economic theories and ideas has been appended. 

Highly praised by the Modern Review and the Calcutta Review. 

Prof. Keith . It biings together in a systematic form a mass of 
relevant materials, and what is of special value, it displays an amount 
of sobriety and soundness of judgment*. 

Dr. Jha : “You have done full justice to the subject”. 

Prof. Sten Konow : “You have approached the subject in a sound 
critical spirit”. 

14 Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 

Schools by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, M. A., B. L., p. r. s., ph. D„ Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, with a foreword by Dr. Narendra Nath Law' 
M. A., B. L., P. R. s., PH. D. Book I analyses the forces that helped the 
propagation of Buddhism in India, _and delineates the missionary 
activities of Buddha and his disciples in detail. Book II contains 
deUneation of the four principal Hinayana schools of Buddhism inclu- 
ding resumes of their doctrines. Demy 8 vo, 314-l-xi pp. Rs y.g 

15 Foundation of Indian Poetry (being a survey of the origin 

and development of theories of Indian poetics from the earliest period) 
by Dr. J. Nobel of the Preussiche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin (Demy 8vo 
188 pages). ’ 

16 Brahma Sutra (in Bengali character) with the Bhagavata- 
bhajya and its Bengali translation by Pandit Haridas Vidyavagis'a 
Bhagavatacarya. For the first time it has been shown that the 
Brahma Sioiras have their parallels in the Brxmad Bhagavata and that 
the latter is a commentary on the former. (Demy 8vo. 277 pp.). Rs 2-8 

Delhi with a Foreword by Dr. M. Winternitz. It shows that Kalidasa 
?on ofT Raghuvamsa from the por- 

PROP F + PP-)- 2 

have made ’? ’ =-~-The comparison of the texts you 

to our historv^oni ^ 7 ^' important contribution 
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me very much, especially what you say about the Raghuvamsa 
which was formerly unknown to me. It appears quite plausible that the 
Mahakavi has used the Purana, not that his glory is diminished by that. 

1 8 Studies in Indian History and Culture by Dr. Narendra Nath 

Law, M.A., B.L.,P.R.s., PH. D. (Demy 8 vo. 430 pages). Contents I. The 
Antiquity of the four Stages of Life II. The Origin and develop- 
ment of the Brahmavidya. III. Ancient Hindu Coronation and 
Allied Ceremonials. IV. Vartta — the Ancient Hindu Economics. V. 
Early Buddhism and the Laity. VI Some Glimpses of India in the Fifth 
Centurj'' B. c. VII. State-Interference in Industries in Ancient India. 
VI 11 . The Progress of Researches in Indian History. IX. The Statal 
Circle (Mandala) and its Significance. X. The Kautillya ArthaSSstra. 
XI. Notes on the Commerce and Industries of Bengal. XII. On Bhakti 
and the Spiritual Culture of the Hindus, XIII. System of Education 
in the Upanisads. Appendix: Rs. 8 

19 Jayamangaia or the Sahkhya-saptati-tika — a newly discovered 

commentary on ISvara-KrSna’s famous compendium the Sankhya-saptati. 
by Prof. H. Sarma, m.a. with an Introduction by Gopi Nath Kaviraj, 
M.A, Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Benares. (Demy 8 vo, 
pp. 13-1-69) Price Rs. 3 

20 Rasatala or the Under-world by Nundo Lai Dey, M. a. b. l. 

(Crown 8 vo. 1 71 pages). In this book the author has tried to show 
that Rasatala, the Sapta Sagaras, the Raksasas, the Garu^as etc. are 
not the products of mere imagination but realities over which the 
lapse of time has thrown a thick coating of fanciful stories by which 
they have been defaced beyond recognition. He has tried to identify 
the countries and their inhabitants so far as the present materials 
allowed. Price Re. i/- 

21 The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 

India by Nundo Lai Dey M.A., b.l. (Just publishd). Second edition. 
Revised and enlarged. Demy quarto. 262 pages. Price Rs. 9/- 

In the present edition considerable additions have been made to the 
names and accounts of places in the light of later researches. He has 
tried to make the Dictionary as exhaustive as possible. In connection 
with the names of places he has tried to bring together all the available 
information and to weave into them the. local traditions that have made 
the places important in the eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or Jainas. 
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of the illiterates and half-fed masses of the Orient 

This criticism is undoubtedly justified and applies to many of the books 
which are regarded as standard works upon the manners and philosophy of 
the East. 
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Maskari as an Epithet of Gosala 

The chief figure and striking personality in the history 
of the Ajivikas is Gosala or Gosala. He is described in 
Pali as a Makkhali, and in ardha-Magadhi as a 
Maipkhaliputta. Baddhaghosa has faneifully 
traced the origin of the epithet Makkhali to a 
warning expressed in the words ’‘Ma khali,” 
“See that you do not stumble,’'^ He has relat- 
ed also a story to give his etymological inge- 
nuity a stamp of truth, and the story related by 
him about Gosala is suggestive of a second ety- 
mological derivation of Makkhali from “Mamkhali,” “One 
who stumbled upon a muddy ground.” Gosala was a slave, 
we are told, in the household of a rich man. He, while 
walking on a muddy ground with an oil-pot in his hands, 
stumbled through carelessness' and began to run away in fear 
of his master. The latter, pursuing him, caught the edge 
of his garment, and he letting go his cloth, fled away naked 
(acelako hutva). He walked carelessly in spite of his master’s 
warning “Tata, m5 khali,” “My dear man, take care lest you 
stumble.”* 


GoSala as 
he stands in 
Ajivika his- 
tory. Bud- 
dhaghosa 
explains the 
origin of 
his epithet 
Makkhali. 


I Manoratha-Puranl, Siamese edition, part I, p. 523 ; MahkhalUi 

“Ma khali” ti vacanam -aDadaVa evaiin laddhanSmr, 
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MAS 3 £ARi AS AN EPITHET OF GOSlLA 


Explana- 
tion of 
GoSala’s 
epithet 
Mamkhali- 
putta. 


The Jainas, notably the commentators of the Bhagavatl* 
Sutra, keep the ardha-Magadhl Maipkhali phone- 
tically unchanged in Sanskrit, Mamkhaliputta 
being in their opinion the same as Mamkhali- 
putra. They agree to interpret Mamkhali 
as a personal name of Gosala’s father, who is 
said to haye been a Mamkha by profession.^ 
For in the Sutra itself Gosala is represented as the son of 
a Mamkha, Mamkhali by name.^ Mamkhali or Mamkhali- 
Mamkha was his father.® 

Supposing Mamkhali was truly a -personal name of Gosa- 
la’s father, there must have been a good reason for keeping it 
phonetically unchanged in Sanskrit. The eon- 


Why the 

Jainas 

retain 

the ardha- 

Magadhl 

Manikhali 

in Sanskrit, 


oeivable reason is either that to the knowledge 


of the Jainas Mamkhali is the same word with 
the same meaning in both ardha-Magadbl and 
Sanskrit, or that Mamkhali being a meaningless 
name, should be kept as it is also in Sanskrit, 
or that Mamkhali is a name of which the mean- 
ing is unknown to them, or that Mamkhali and Mamkha are 
etymologically the same word. Apparently verbal affinity 
between Mamkhali and Marnkha has been taken for granted 
and what is more, unconsciously the similarity of sounds 
in ardha-M§gadhI has been relied upon as a ground for the 
identity of two words, the upshot being : Gosala’s father 
came to be known by the name of Mamkhali because he 
adopted the profession of a Mamkha. 


tion of the Uvasaga-Dasao, App, II, p, 29 ; Spence Hardy’s Manual 
of Buddhism, p, 301, 

1 Mankhalyabhidhana-Mahkhaputrah. See Tika on the Bhaga- 
vatl-Sutra, XV, I. 

2 Bhagavati-Sutra, Benares ed., : XV, I, leaf 1204 : Gosalassa 
Mamkhaliputtassa Matnkhalinamam Mainkhe pita hottha. 

3 Ibid., leaf 1 204 : Se Matnkhali-Mamkhanamaiii ; tassa ^am 


MASKARl AS AN EPITHET OF GOsiLA ^^37 

The Bhagavatl-Sutra, otlierwiae known as the YyakbyS- 
Prajhapti, is no less a commentary in ardha-MSgadhl than its 
TikS in Sanskrit and Bhaisa in Hindi or Gujarati. It need 
not therefore make the reader fight shy of detect- , 
Is the Jaina ing many after-thoughts and later unfounded 
conjectures therein. One may boldly ask : Does 
correct ? the compound Mawikhalipiitta contain at all a 
reference to Gosala’s father and father’s name ? 
Whether it does or not depends entirely upon the context. 
As expounded in the Bhagavatl-sutra and its commen- 
taries, it does. But this is just one of the three ways 
of expounding such a compound. According to the 
other ways, the compound may be so expounded as to yield 
a reference to Gosala’s father’s status and not to his father’s 
name, or as to yield a reference to himself, his own status 
or career as a member of the male sex as distinguished 
from a female. Gosala Mamkhaliputta is a full name 
similar to those of two contemporary teachers : Sahjaya 
Belatthiputta and Nigap.tha Nataputta as mentioned in 
Pali. Here two compounds used as epithets yield each the 
name of a clan determining father’s, so one’s own, family 
status as a Belatthi or a Nata. See how Gosala has 
been mentioned differently in Pali, ardha-MagadhI and Sanskrit 
Buddhist works : — 

(1) In Pali literature, invariably as Makkhali Gosala ; 

(2) In ardha-MagadhI texts, invariably as Mamkhaliputta 
Gosala; 

(3) In the Divyavadana, as Maskari Gosaliputra p 

(di) la the Mahavastu, (a) as Maskari Gosall,® and (b) as 
Maskari Gosaliputra.® 

In the usage of the Mahavastu there is no difference in 
meaning between Gosall and Gosaliputra, If a particular 
deity is mentioned as a devaputta (lit. the son of a god), the 

1 Divylvadana, pp. I4J-I44 _ ^ , 

2 iSlahavastu, t, p, 256^ Hid.. 1 . n. 
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object is to signify that the deity concerned is a male god as 
distinguished from a demdhlta or a goddess (lit. the daughter 
of a god). Thus following this line of interpretation one may 
proceed to show that the compound Mainkhaliputta implies no 
more than that Gosala himself, as a member of the male sex, as 
belonging to the manly section of humanity, and apart from 
any reference to his father, was a Mamkhali. In face of the 
evidence that Makkhali in Pali is invariably the same epithet 
as Mamkhaliputta or Mahkhaliputra in Juina literature, one 
cannot help thinking that Gosala himself was a manly 
Makkhali or Mankhali apart from any consideration of his 
father’s name, family status or professional cai’eer. 

Coming back to Buddhaghosa’s explanation of the origin 
of Gosala’s epithet Makkhali, one has to note that he had no 
earlier authority to rely upou. His explanation 
Buddh^°^ is born of fancy. Gosala was called Makkhali 
ghosa’s ex- because he stumbled upon a muddy ground in 

planation. _ ■talking carelessly with an oil-pot in his hands in 
spite of his master’s timely warning, “Tata, ma khali,” “My 
dear man, see that you do nob stumble.” Such is the curious 
lucubration when a commentator depending entirely on a 
fantastic etymology and without knowing the simple fact of 
history, tries Ms skill in devising a plausible or seemingly 
convincing account of the origin of an epithet. Buddhaghosa 
was not aware of the fact that Gosala’s epithet was known as 
Maskari to the compilers of Sanskrit-Buddhist works. The 
Pali equivalent of Maskari would be either Makkhari or 
Makkari. Makkhali or Mamkhali was evidently an earlier 
Prakrit equivalent retained or surviving in Pali and ardha- 
Magadhi. Esigiri appears in the Mahabharata list of five 
hills surrounding the city of Eajagrha, the capital of Magadha. 
The Pali equivalent of Rsigiri would be Isigu'i. The Isigili- 
sutta in the Majjhima-Nikaya gives the name of the hill as 
Isigili simply because the local people pronounced it so. The 
name Isigili as locally pronounced had to be retained in Pali 
for a very special reason, which - is clearly stated in the 
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Buddhist Subta. Witli the phouetic change the name acquired 

locally a new fanciful etymological derivation. “Isi gilafcl ti 

Isigili”, “We call the hill a Hermibswallower because it 

swallows the hermits”. In order to translate Isigili into 

Sanskrit or Pali preserving in tact the implication of the 

local etymological derivation, a translator must coin a longer 

descriptive name Rsigili-giri to substitute for quondam 

Esigiri or Isigiri. If without knowing the fact that I'lakkhali 

or Mamkhali \vas a phonetic variation of Maskarl a com-. 

meutator proceeds to divine an etymology, the I’esult, as 

expected in the ease will be “we call him a Makkhali 

because he fell down on a muddy ground heedless of his 

master’s w'arning Ma khali”, or “we call him a Mamkhaliputta 

because his father was a Mamkhali or profes.sioaal Mamkha” 

— a fancy-born etymology typified by the classical “Isi gilati ti 

Isigili.” The fact simply is that Gosala was known to his 

contemporaries as a Maskarl. ' 

Let us enquire why Gosala was called a Maskarl. In the 

Harsacarita,^ the Maskaris are mentioned as 

Why Go§aIa representatives of a class of religieux identified in 
was called , . , , . . , 

a Maskarl. the commentary with the parivrajakas. ihe 

Amarakosa^ counts the Maskaris among the five 

classes of Samnyasins. Paiaini’s Sutra, VI. 1. 154, contains 

the following description of the Maskaris : — 

“Maskara-Maskari^iau Yejiu-Parivrajakayob.” “The 

Maskarl who carries the maskara is the Parivrajaka who 

carries the bamboo-staff.”® 

The import of Papini’s grammatical aphorism is clear, 
‘.‘The Maskarl is the parivrajaka or Indian wanderer who 
carries the maskara or bamboo-staff about him.” Now comes 
the turn of the commentators, of Patanjali, Kaiyata and 
Viimana-JayMibya to make coniments and glosses bringing 

I Har§acarita, Nirnaya Sagara Press ed., VIII, p. 265. 

■ 2 Aniarako|a, VII, 5 » 42 v. "V , .. - ■ 

3 The literal rendering; of tbe Sfltra Would ^be l ^'Maskara and: 
Maskarl respectively denote and parivrajaka”. ' . VV ; / 
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out a new fact, as is the usual way with the scholiast, under 
cover of an ingenious etymology or a verbal jugglery. Fii’st, 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya, says ; “How does a Parivrajaka 
come to be known as a Maskarlf The epithet Maskarl 
cannot be grammatically derived by means of the affix ini in 
the sense of matup which conveys such meaning as ‘having,’ 
‘possessing.’ What is then the explanation ? A Parivrajaka 
is called a Maskari not because he has as an external sign a 
maskara or bamboo-staff, but because he teaches the people, 
saying, ‘you had better not perform actions, since quietness 
is deserving of greater consideration in your judgment. 

Secondly, Kaiyata in his Pi^dlpa, says : MasTcara is a 
shortening from the saying ‘MS krta,’ ‘Don’t get things done,’ 
Maskari is an instructor of the doctrine, teaching the people, 
saying, to begin with, ‘Don’t get this done, ’‘Don’t get this done’, 
and to conclude with, ‘ ’tis better for you to undergo the loss 
in effects of a desired action than foregoing the bliss of peace,’ 
Maskari is to be derived by means of the suffix ini added to 
mashara which is a shortening from the negative imperative 
particle ma, (don’t) preceding haroteh (to be done), with the 
euphonic advent of s-sound before k and the consequent 
shortening of the long vowel a, in 

Thirdly, Vamana and JaySiditya in their Kasika, say: 
“The words masham and maskari in Panini’s aphorism occur 
in the same order as venu and parivrajaka following them. 

1 Katham Maskari parivrajaka iti ? Ininaitan matvarthlyena 
siddham: Maskaro’ syasti ti Maskari. Na vai maskaro yasyasti ti, 
Maskari parivrajakah. Kim tarhi ? -‘Ma krta karmani, santir vah 
ireyasf ty ahato Maskari parivrajakah. Panini’s Sutra is quoted to- 
gether with this and other comments, and discussed, though not 
sufficiently critically, by D. R. Bhandarkar in his interesting short 
paper on the Ajivikas, Indian Antiquary, vol. XLI, 1912, p. 270, 

2 Maskara ‘Ma krte’ti. ‘Ayam ma krta, ayam ma krte’ ty upa- 

kramya santitah kamya-karma-parihanir yusmakam sreyasi” ty upadesta 
Maskari ty ucyate. Mah-purvat karqter inih. Sun-agamo, Mfiuo hrasvai 
ca nipatyete, - 
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The word maskara is an underived substantive. With the 
euphonic advent of s sound combined with ha following it, the 
word comes to mean a bamboo-staff, and with the suffix ini 
added to mashara, into which it is changed, it means a 
parivrajaka or an ascetic of the Wanderer class. Thus 
mashara means a bamboo-staff, and mashari, a parivrajaka. 
‘A maskarl is a wanderer who carries the bamboo-staff about 
him’ — what is meant by this dictum ? Makara denotes the 
swallower. Makari denotes the sea. Some among the gram- 
marians seek in this case to explain mashara as a shortening 
from the negative particle ma (not) preceding the verbal 
expression haroteh (to be done thereby), with the euphonic 
advent of s sound and the consequent shortening of the long 
vowel in ma. The upshot of it is that a bamboo staff is called 
a mashara because nothing is to be done thereby. It may be 
shown that elsewhere, too, mashara is used as a synonym of 
datula (rod or staff). In the same way one can explain the 
formation of Maskarl in the sense of parivrajaka, with suffix 
ini added to mashara. The upshot of it will be that an ascetic 
is called a Maskari because he habitually teaches, ‘Don’t do,’ 
and is called a parivrajaka because he cries down actions. 
He teaches indeed, saying, ‘Do not perform actions, since 
quietness is better for you.’ 

“Maskara is that by which nothing can be done.” 
“Maskarl is the Wanderer who dissuades men from actions, 

I Maskara-maskarin ity etau yathasamkhyam venau parivrajake 
ca nipatyete. Makar a-sabdo hy avyutpannam pratipadikam. Tasya 
veijav abhidheye sut nipatyate, parivrajake tv inir iti, Maskaro venuh, 
Maskari parivrajakah. Ve^u-parivrajakayor iti kirn ? Makaro grahah, 
Makari samudrah. Kecit punar atra ma<hy upapade karoteh karane 
i3t-pratyayam api nipatayanti mmah ca hrasvatvam sut ca. Ma kriyate 
yena pratisidhyate sa maskaro venuh. Venugrahanam ca pradar^anar- 
tham anyatr^pi bhavati ‘maskaro danda’ iti. , Parivrajake ’pi md/hy upa- 
pade karotes tacchilya inir nipatyate, ma'ho hrasvatvam, sut ca tathaiva. 
Makarana-§Ilo , .Maskarl, karmapavaditvat parivrajaka ucyate. Sa 
tv evam aha : “Ma; kuruta karmaiji, .Santir val? sreyasi” ti.— Kalika on' 
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sayiDg to tliem, ‘Do not trouble yourselves, do nut trouble 
yourselves, because peace is preferable to you.’ ” According 
to a famous dictum in. the Manu Samhita, “Meat is that whicii 
being eaten by me here, will eat me hereafbei'.”^ Such are 
the sudden lapses of the sublime into the ludicrous, Panini’s 
commentators have, one and all, lost sight of the fact that 
maskam originally meant something producing a cracking 
sound, the ouomatopoetie mas, and that this was the propriety 
of denoting by maskata the bamboo-pole, the bamboo- 
staff, or the bamboo-rod. The quoted Sutra of Pacini 
enables us to ascertain that Gosala was called a Maskarl 
because he was a wandering ascetic who carried the bamboo 
staff about him. 

How can it be maintained that Gosala as an Ajivika leader 
was a Maskarl in the sense of a parivrajaka or Indian wander- 
ing ascetic who carried the bamboo-staff, or 
simply the staff, about him ? The quoted Sutra 
of Pauiui and its comments leave us wholly in 
the dark as to the historical connection of the 
Ajivika with the Maskarl. What is evident 
therefrom is that Maskarl is a synonym of pari- 
vrajaka. The commentator of the Harsacarita 
frankly identifies the Maskaris with the Parivrajakas.® In 
the Arauyakauda of the Ramayaiaa, Ravai^La is said to have 
concealed himself in the guise of a raktdmbafadhara Pari- 
vrajaka, or an Indian wandering, ascetic putting on red 
garment.* In the BhattikSvya where we have a longer 


Is it correct 
to say that 
Gosala as 
an Ajivika 
leader was 
a Maskarl 
in Panini’s 
sense ? 


I Manu-Sainhita, V.55 : “Mam sa bhak§ayita’mutra, yasya mamsam 
ihadmy ahaiu.” 

. 2 Comments on the Harsacarita list of representatives of Indian 
religion and thought 
,, 3 Kamlyaoai.III- 49. 8-9: 

Dasasyo vimsatibhujo babhuva ksagadacarah / 

, Sa Parivrajakacchadma mahakayo vihSya tat / / 

. . Pratipede svakam rupam RSvago. raksasadhipah / . . .. 
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description of his disguise, Eava^^a is represented to have 
approached Sita in the garb of an ascetic with the vow of the 
Maskarl, the expression Maskari-vrata being explained by 
Mallinatha as meaning PariTrajaka-niyama, the rule of the 
Parivrajaka. The persona] characteristics of the ascetic men- 
tioned in the Kavya goto show that he appeared in the 
garb of a typical Parivrajaka of the Trida] 3 .di class. The 
description runs as follows : 

“After Laksmaija had gone off, Eavaiia with his body 
purified by ablution, with cleansed teeth, with a £kha or 
top-knot in which his hair-looks were fastened, muttering 
spells, having the garlands of ahm, holding up an earthen 
gourd-shaped bowl, carrying an old water-jug, with a bright 
head, clad in a laksiha-vastra or lac-dyed garment, with a 
load of requisites suspended on one side, provided with the 
dan^cb or staff, reading the books of the knowledge of self, 
taking the vow of the Maskar!, making the gesticulation of 
many fingers while talking and casting glances at, showed 
himself as a figure roving in the dark night, and approaching 
in a crooked manner, addressed Sit5, saying, ‘Be happy,’ 

In a similar description in the Janakl-harapa of Kumara- 
dasa (A. D. 726), Sita is said to have seen in the hermitage 
a Maskarl who was a vaunting Ajivika with his head 
adorned with high-bound matted hair.® 

Bhattikavya, V. 61-64 : 

Gate tasmin jala-Sucih Suddhadan Ravanah sikhi / 

Jafijapuko’ kaamalavan dharayan rardalabunah // 
Kamandalu-kapalena §irasa ca mrjavata / 

Samvastrya lak§ike vastre matram sambhandya dandavan / / 
Adhlyan natmavid vidySm dharayan Maskari-vratam / 

Vadan bahvanguli-sphotam bhruksepam ca vilokayan / / 
SaipdidarSayisuh sama nijuhnfisuh ksapatatam / 

Cankraihavan saraagatya Gitam uce ‘sukha bhava’ // 

Janaki-haraqia., X. ^ ' ■ ’ > ' 

Dambhajivikam uttuhgajaia-ma:^4ita-niastakam / 

Kaficih Maskeif^^ai dkiiarla&rkmam igatam // , ’ 
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Thus we see that the Parivrajaka who is described in the 
Ramayana as a raktmnharadhara or wearer of red garment 
is represented in the Bhattikavya as an ascetic with the vow 
of the Maskarl, with hair-locks fastened in a top-knot (sikhi), 
clad in the lac-dyed garment (laksika vastre), provided with 
the staff (dapdavan), and reading the books of the knowledge 
of self (adhiyan atmavid-vidyam) or studying, as explained by 
Mallinatha, the texts of the Upanisad, and in the Janakl- 
harapa as a Maskarl who was a vaunting Ajivika with high- 
bound matted hair ( uttuuga-jata ). In commenting upon 
verses of the Bhattikavya containing the description of 
Bavapa’s disguise Mallinatha points out that the ascetic con- 
cerned was, and must have been, a Parivrajaka of the 
Tridapdl or Triple-staff class, characterised by the 6ikhM, and 
could not have been one of the Ekadapdl or One-staff class^ 
as the latter had no sikhd, for a characteristic external sign. 
Co-ordinating these descriptions with Mallinatha’s comments 
we find that Ajivika was a synonym of Maskarl in the same 
way that the latter was a synonym of Parivrajaka of the 
Tridapdl, and not of the Ekadapdl class. 

The RamSyapic rahtambaradhara, meaning the wearer of 
red (lac-dyed) garment, is verbally the same expression as 
raktapata, meaning one of scarlet robe. In Kalakacarya’s first 
list quoted by XJtpala for explaining Varahamihira’s list in his 
Brhajjataka, the Raktapata as a class of ascetics is distingui- 
shed from the Tapasika, the Kapalika, the Ekadapdl, the Tati, 
the Caraka and the Ksapapaka.® in Varahamihira’s own list, 
the Ajivika is distinguished from the Sakya (Buddhist;, the 
Bhiksu,the Vrddhasravaka, the Caraka, the Nirgrahtha (Jaina) 
and the Vanyasana.® Utpala identifies the Ajivika in 
Varahamihira’s list with the Ekadapdl, the Sakya with the 
Raktapata, the Bhiksu with the SamnyasI, (and according 

1 Da'^iiavan tridandity arthah, athava Sikhlty uktam, ekadandinah 
sikhJbhavat. 

2 & 3 Byhajjataka, XV, I. ' See 'the' extract quoted by D. R. 
UKanHacUar. tAcrptlifi*-' with titmla’s comflients. itt I.A„ foil, o. 287. 
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to aiiofcher reading, with, the PamrSjaka or Yati), the Vrddha- 
sravaka with the Kapalika, the Oaraka with the Cakradhara, 
the Nirgrantha with the Nagna Ksapaijaka and the Vanya- 
sana with the Tapasvl (Tapasa),^ Sllanka, in his commentary 
on the Sutrakrtanga, represents the Ekadandi or Single-staff 
Indian ascetic as an opponent of the Jaina thinker and 
ascribes to him, as noticed by Prof. Jacobi, the views of the 
Ssfikhya philosophy.^ 

It may be inferred from Patahjali’s and others’ comments 
on the quoted Sutra of Pa:^ini that a Maskarl was a Pari- 
vrajaka who carried about him a bamboo-staff, or simply a 
staff, as a symbol of non-action or rest, which is to say, that 
a Maskarl was a Parivrajaka of the Ekadandi or Single-staff 
class. The Parivrajaka of the Tridandi or Triple-staff class, 
according to his description in the Manu-SamhitS,® was a 
Brahmanist ascetic who carried about him the tridanda, the 


first da^da as a symbol of regulation of the body, the second 
one as a symbol of regulation of the speech, and the third 
one as a symbol of regulation of mind. The Ajivika cannot 
be mistaken for the Parivrajaka of Ekadandi or Tridandi 


class, and that for the following reasons : — 

(1) The Parivrajaka of Ekadandi op Tridandi class is 
Ajivika orthodox ascetic from the Brahmanist stand- 

cannot be point, while the Ajivika is the heterodox. In 
the Kautillya or Kautallya Arthassistra, the 
Parivrajaka. Sakyas (Buddhists), the Ajivikas and the like 


1 ^akyo raktapatah Ajlvikas caikadandi Bhiksur bhavati 

SamnyasI jneyah VrddhaSravakah Kapall......Carako Cakradharah 

Nirgrantho Nagnah Ksapanakah Vanya&nah Tapasvl. 

2 Comments on the Sutrakftanga, I, i. 3. 14, 1 1, 6. 46. Jacobi’.s 
Jaiha-Sutras, part II, pp. 245, 417, foot notes. 

3 Manu-Samhita, XII. lO-li : 

Vagdando’ tha manodandah kayadandas tathaiva ca/ 

Yasyaite nihita buddhaa Tridanditi sa ucyate// 

Triddndam etah nik^pya saryabhuteau manavah/ : , 
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are classed as vr^la-prcwrajitm, untouchable runaways, 
contaminated by law-contact. ^ 

(2) In the Satnanhaphala Sutta, Gosala himself is re- 
presented as distinguishing, in his own woi’ds, the Ajivikas 
from the Pariyrajakas. ^ 

(3) In the Ahguttara Nikaya list the Xjivika or Ajivaka 
is mentioned apart from the Paribbajaka (Parivrajaka) and 
the Tedaudika (Tridau-dl), as also from the Nigantha (J aina), 
the Muudasavaka, the Jatilaka, the MSgandika, the Avi- 
ruddhaka, the Gotaraaka and the Devadharamika.* 

(4) In the Culla-Niddesa list, where just five names of 
the Anguttara-Nikaya list find mention, the Ajivika is dis- 
tinguished from the Paribbajaka (Parivrajaka), as also from 
the Nirgrantlia, the Jatila and the Aviruddhaka.* 

(5) In Madhavacandra’s commentary on the Triloka- 
gSra, a later Jaina work written in the Canarese country, 
the Parivrajakas are distinguished, according to their external 
eharacteriatics, as Ekadaudl and Tridaudi,® while in the text 
Itself the Carakas and the Parivrajakas are distinguished 
from the , Ajivikas as persons striving for the Brahma state 
from those striving for the Acyuta.® In Viranandi’s Acara- 
para, another later Jaina work written in the Canarese 
country, we read : “The Parivrat (Parivrajaka) aspires to 

1 Arthagastra, p. 199 : t^akyAjivakadln \TsaIa-pravrajitan. 

2 Digha-N ikaya, I, p. 54: ekuna-paMasa Ajiva-sate (Ajlvaka- 
sate), ekuna-pafinasa Paribbajaka-sate. 

3 Anguttara Nikaya, III, p. 276,, quoted and discussed by T. W. 
Ilhys Davids in his Dialogues of the Buddha, II, pp. 220-222, as 
also in his Buddhist India; and with new identifications in Barua’s 
history of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, part III. 

4 Culla-Niddesa, pp. .173-174. The list really contains six names 

as will be shown passim. ' . 

5 Comments on the Triloka-Sara, verse ' 545 : Ekadandi-Tridandi- 
lakaanah, quoted by Pathak in I. A., 1912, p,. 91, 

6 Triloka-Sara, verse 454, quoted by Pathak in I.A,, 191.2, p. 91 : 
Caraya ya Parimbaja Bambo’ ti, Amcuda-oadomti Aiiva. 
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go as far as Brahmakalpa, the Brahina-realra, in spite of 
his austerities, while the Ajivika, who is repulsive to 
human sight, aspires to go up to Sahasrarakalpa, the 
SahasrSra-realm (which is but another name of Acyutapada 
or Acyutakalpa”)^^ Buddhaghosa in his commentary 
on the Gulla-Slhanada-Sutta, records this interesting in- 
formation : “The ultimate of the Brahmins (Brahmanists) 
is Brahraaloka, the Brahma-world ; that of the Tapasas 
(Hermits), Abhasvaraloka, the Radiant-world ; that of the 
Paribbajakas (Parivrajakas), Subhakrtsnaloka, the dazzling- 
world; that of the Ajivakas (Ajivikas), Anantaraanasa, the 
Infinite world of Mind, an unconscious existence of soul while 
Arahatship is the highest achievement to those who are in 
the Buddha's order, that is, to the followers of the Buddha.”®, 

(6) In Sarojavajra’s Dohako§a, which is a treatise on 
the Buddhist Sahajiya doctrine written in about the 10th 
century A.D,, the Ekadapdis and the Tridapdis are treated as 
two main divisions of the Bhagavats and the Hamsas, or, as 
the commentator Advayavajra puts it, of the Bhagavats 
and the Paramahamsas, or, more accurately, of the Hamsas 
and the Paramahamsas, the Hapisas being unable to obtain 
knowledge, the knowledge of the self, until they become the 

1 Acara-sara, VI. 1 27, quoted by Pathak in LA., 1912, p. 89; 

Parivrat Brahmakalpantam yaty ugracaravan api/ 

Ajivikah Sahasrarakalpimtam darsanojjhitah// 

2 Papanca-Siidanl, Siamese Edition, part II, p. 13 : Brahmana- 
nam hi Brahmaloko nittha eka nibbatti ; Tapasanara Abhassara j 
Paribbajakanam Subhakinha ; Ajivakanatn Anantamanaso’ ti evam 
asaMi-bhavo. Imasmiin sasane pana Arahattam nittha. We are 
indebted to Mr. Charandas Chatterjee for drawing our attention to 
this passage.. Note that in the Pali Ariya-Pariyesana-Sutta and other 
Pali accounts of the chance-meeting; of the Buddha with Upaka,the 
Ajivika on the former’s way to. Benares from Bodh Gaya, the latter 
is represented as a worshipper . of Ahantajina. Here, perhaps, one 
may trace the origin . and. ;»nt!gr8|y of , Ananta-vrata prevalent now- ‘ 

amnno* fli#* ; 
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Paramahainsas by abnegating alifchat they liave.^ Here the 

Hamsas and the Paramahamsas are to be taken as represen- 
tatives of two grades of the Parivrajakas. 

(7) Bnddhaghosa in his comments on the Aiiguttara 

Nikaya list of distinguishes the Ajlvaka from the 

Parivrajaka as the naggapabhajifa or naked retirer from 
the channa-paribbajalca or clothed wanderer.® The Buddhist 
commentator elsewhere represents the Ajlvaka as the nagga- 
samamha or naked recluse.® 

(8) According to the description of Ravaija’s disguise 
in the Raraayap.a, the Parivrajaka is raMamharadhara the 
wearer of red garment. The Bhattikavya, as explained by 
Mallinatha, represents the Maskarl as the Tridapdi Pari- 
vrajaka, clad in lac-dyed garment. The Bengali Prakrtivad- 
AbhidhSn quotes a Sanskrit sloka, in which both the Harnsa 
and the Paramahainsa are described as rahiavasana, the wearer 
of red garment.'* The distinction between the Ekadaijdi and the 
tridaijid.! with regard to their external characteristics lies, 
according to Mallinatha, in the fact that the latter has Sikha, 
while the former has not. Prom these we can infer that 
whether Ekadaiidl or Tridandl, whether in the Hamsa or the 
Paramaharpsa stage, the Parivrajaka is the clothed orthodox 
Indian ascetic. On the other hand, in a passage of the 
Anguttara-Nikaya, the Ajivika is represented as the Acelaka®. 
By Acelaka Bnddhaghosa understands nicoela or nagga, one 
without clothes, the naked one,® In the Loinahamsa-Jataka 

1 Sarojavajra’s Dohakosa: Ekadandi-Tridandi bhavaveseil vifiua 
hosa Haasa uvesail. Advayavajra says : Ekadandi-Tridandi Bhagava- 

vesam bhavati yavan na Paramahamsa-veSam bhavati tavaj juanam 

na labbyate sarvasannyasat. 

2 Maiioratha-Puranl, Siamese Edition, part III, p, 103. 

3 Papafica-Sudani, Siamese Edition, part I, p. 209 : Ajlvako’ ti 
nagga-saraanako. 

4 Prakrtivad-Abhidhan, sub voce Hamsa. 

5 Abguttara-Nikaya, III, pp. 383-4. Sumangala-Vilasini, I, p. 162, 
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we read that on being initiated into recluse life according to 
the Ajivika mode of initiation, a man became an Acdaha.'^ 
That the Ajivika or Ajivaka was once known as the prototype 
of Indian naked ascetics is clearly hinted at in two Buddhist 
anecdotes. One of them as noted by Prof. D. E. Bhandarkar, 
records an instance, where a maid servant of Vis'akha’s 
household, who was sent to the Jetavana monastery to inform 
the Buddha that meal was ready, concluded from the Buddhist 
Bhiksus remaining naked, divesting themselves of their robes 
and exposing their bodies to .rain> that they were Ajivikas.^ 
The other records another instance, where the Buddhist 
Bhiksus themselves seeing the Bhiksus of their own order 
coming naked to ^ravasti, waylaid by robbers and deprived 
of their robes, mistook them for the Ajivikas as they were 
unclothed.® We have seen that in the story related by 
Buddhaghosa, Gosala is said to have fled away naked, which 
may here be taken to mean that he came away from the 
bondage of household life to become a naked ascetic.^ 

( 9 ) Kumaradasa in his Janakl-haraija, represents the 
Ajivika as the Maskarl with high-bound matted hair (uttuhga- 
jata.) In the Bhatti-Kavya, the Maskarl, in whose garb, 
Ravaiia approached Sita, is described as sihhl, one with a 
sikha whereby Malliniitha distinguishes the Tridaiidl Pari- 
vrajaka from the Ekada^dl. According to Mallinatha, a 
Trida9.dl has sihha, while an Ekada9.dl has not. On the 
other hand, the Ajivika is characterised by Buddhaghosa as 
niXgga-pahhajita, naked retirer, as nagga-samwia, naked 
recluse. The evidence of the Vasala-Sutta conclusively 
proves that in the eye of an orthodox Brahmanist, such as 
Aggika-Bharadvaja, BhSradvaja, the fire-worshipper, the 

1 Jatakatthavannana, Adited by Fausboll, I, p. 390 : Ajlvika- 
pabbajjaip pabbajitva Acelako ahosi. 

2 Wnaya, Mahavagga, Vni. i ^ I9l2,pp. 288-289. 

3 Sutta-Vibhanga, Nissaggiya, VI. 2 ; I.A., 1912, p. 289. 

4 p. 235. ^ 
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Arguments 
as to why 
Ajtvika must 
be somehow 
classed with 
the Parivra- 
jaka. 


recluse was the shaveling and the heterodox. ^ InthoJaina 
Aupap§fcika-SQtra, the Ajivika is described as 
one with shaven head, and as g1iara-samnda}nya-samm}.a, the 
recluse begging alms from house to house, from door to door.® 
The fact that the Ajivika has been classed with the 
Aeelaka or Unclothed does not imply that he did not belong 
to the category of the Parivrajaka. There is 
evidence to prove that, as a matter of fact, he 
belonged to this category. The distinction be- 
tween the Aeelaka . (Ajlvaka) and the Parivra- 
jaka (Paiivrajaka) is brought out thus in the 
Vinaya-Sutta-Vibhaiiga : “The Aeelaka is the 
naked ascetic belonging to the category of the Parivrajaka. 
The Paribbajaka is the (clothed) ascetic belonging to the 
category of the Parivrajaka and excluding the Buddhist monk 
and the Buddhist novice.” ® The plain meaning of this 
passage is that the Aeelaka Ajlvaka is no less a Parivrajaka, 
than the Parivrajaka, strictly so called, the difference between 
them being that one is naked and the other is clothed. 

■ Is their difference a difference in degree or in kind ? The 
answer which can be given is — it is both. So far as they re- 
present two different bodies, two separate orga- 
A difference nisations, two distinct communities, methods, 
oneinWbd? and objects, their difference is a 

difference in kind. And so far as they represent 
to planes or levels of experience and two states of conscious- 
ness, their difference is a difference in degree. How is it so ? 


1 Sutta-Nipata, Vasala-Sutta, Prose Introduction: Tatr’ eva 
mundaka, tatr’ eva saraanaka, tatr’ eva vasalaka titthahi. 

2 Aupapatika-Sutra, edited by Leumann, sec. 120. 

3 Sutta-Vibhariga, Pacittiya, 41. 1-2: Acelako nama yo koci 

paribbajakasamapanno naggo. Paribbajako namo bhikkhun ca sama- 
Uerafi ca thapetva yo koci paribbajaka-satnapanno. Paribbajika nama 
bhikkbunin ca sikkhamanan . ea fhapetva yS kaci paribbajika-sama- 
panna, ' - ‘ 
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Difference 

in kind ■ ' 

why ? ' 


First, as to difference in kind, we read in the Gnlla- 
Niddesa : “The Ajivikas are deities (godly personalities) to 
Ajlvika-attenders ( supporters in society ), the 
Nirgranthas are so to Nirgantha-attenders, the 
Jatilas to Jatila, the ParivrSjakas to Parivrajaka, 
the Aviruddhakas to Aviruddhaka, The Elephant is the diety 
to Elephant-devotees, the Horse to Horse, the Cow to Cow, 
the Dog to Dog, the Crow to Crow, Vasudeva to Vasudeva, 
Baladeva to Baladeva, Purinabhadradeva to Phrnabhadradeva, 
Ma^iibhadradeva to Manibhadradeva, Agni to Agni, NSiga to 
Naga, Suparija to Suparpia, (Garuda), Yaksa to Yaksa, Asura, 
to Asura, Gandharva to Gandharva, Maharaja to Maharaja, 
the Moon to Moon, the Sun to Sun, Indra to Indra, Brahma 
to Brahma, Devas to Deva, the Quarter to Quarter. Those 
to Those are worthy of homage, are deities to them.” ^ Re- 
garding differences in fixing auspicious days for initiation, 
VarShamihira in his BrhajjStaka says : A man turns a 
recluse when four or more planets are clustered together in 
one and the same zodiacal division at the time of his birth and 


I Culla-Niddesa, pp. 173-174; Ajlvika-savakanam Ajlvika-devata, 
Nigantha-savakanam Nigaptha-devata, Jatilasavakanam Jatila-devata, 
Paribbajaka-savakanam Paribbajaka-devata, Aviruddhaka-savakanam 
Aviruddhaka-devata, Hatthivatikanam Hatthi-devata, Assavatikanam 
Asso, Go-vatikanam Go, Kukkura-vatikanam Kukkuro, Vasudeva- 
vatikanam Vasudevo, Baladeva-vatikanam Baladevo, Punnabhadda- 
deva-vatikanam Punnabhaddadevo, Manibhaddadeva-vatikanam Mani- 
bhaddadevo, 'Aggi-vatikanam- Aggi, Naga-vatikanam Nago, Suvagna- 
vatikanam Suvanno, Yakkha-vatikanam Yakkho, Asura-vatikanam 
Asuro, Gandhabba-vatikanam Gandhabbo, Maharaja-vatikanam 
Maharajo, Candavatiknaam Cando, Suriya-vatikanam Suriyo, Inda- 
vatikanam^Indo, Brahmavatikanam Brahma, Deva-vatikanam Deva, Disa- 
vatikanam Disa. Ye yesam dakkhigeyya te tesam devata, Cf. the list 
of Vatikas in the Maha-Niddesa, pp. 89-92, which is the same as 
that in the Culla-Niddesa. .“Ye A^vakavacanam sunanti sussusanti 
te k]lvskai-s^v 3 k^*l i.“Ye yesa^ dakkhin^y^ ti ye ye Ajivakadayo 
disapariyosana yesam khattiyiditiaQr deyyadharamanucchavik^’ (Culla- 
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at least one of them is powerful And according as this 
powerful planet is Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, the Moon, Venus, 
Saturn, or the Sun, he becomes a ^akya, Ajivika, Bhiksu, 
VrddhasrSvaka, Carafca, Nirgra^tha or Vauyasaua.^ As the 
Commentator Utpala points out, Varahamihira made this 
enumeration on the authority of the Jaina writer Kalakacarya, 
in whose verse we are told that ‘‘a man becomes a Tapasika, 
Kapalika, Raktapada, Ekada^dir, Yati, Garaka or Ksapa^iaka 
when the predominant planet is Surya, Candra etc.”® It is on 
the basis of this correspondence between two enumerations 
that Utpala indentifies Vanyasana with Tapasika, Vrddha- 
sravaka with Kapalika, Sakya with Raktapata, Ajivika with 
Ekadaudin, Bhiksu with Yati or Parivrajaka, Caraka with 
Caraka and N irgrantha with Ksapap.aka. 

Secondly, as to difference in degree, we must look into 
the passage in the Aaguttara NikSya and the corresponding 
passage in Buddhaghosa’s Sumahgala-VilasinI 
^^ree^vhy”? containing an exposition of Go^la’s doctrine 
of six aMijaiis or prominent types of character®. 
In this exposition, we have an enumeration of the types which 
is undoubtedly Gosala’s, while the illustrations given in 
it reveal the Buddhist motive of representing the Ajivika 
as a humbug, a man with boastful pretensions. The 


I Bi’hajjataka, XV. i, quoted together with Utpala’s comments 
by D. R, Bhandarkar in I.A., 1912, p, 287. The gist given above 
is a quotation from Ibid.) p, 288, Varahamihira’s verses run as 
follows : 

Ekasthais caturadibhir balayutair jata pfthagviryagaih/ 
Sakyajlvika-Bhiksu-Vrddha-Caraka Nirgrantha-VanyaSanah// 

.* Maheya-lna-Guru-KsapSkara-Sita-Prabhakarlnaih kramat/ 

, Pravrajya.balibhih saina parijitais tatsvamibhih pracyutih// 

. . ,3 Kalakacirya's verse quoted by Utpala reads : 

TaVasio Dipanahe, Caipde KavSliam. taha bhaniaro/ . . 

- Rattavado Bhumisuve, Somasuve Eadandi a// 

DevagUru-Sukka-Ko^a-kamena Jai-Caraa-Khavanaim// 

3 Digha-Nikaya, I, p, S3, ^ 
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eaumeration itself is based upon a olassification and gradation 
of the types distinguished as the Black, the Yellow, the Red, 
the Turmeric, the White and the Supremely white. The 
three Ajivika Tirtharikaras Nanda, Vatsa, Krsa Saakrtya 
and Maskarl Gosala are of the Supremely white or the purest 
type. The Ajivikas and AjivikSs are of the White or purer 
type, the best of the rest. The attenders of the Aeelakas, 
that is, of the Ajivikas themselves who are householders 
wearing decent dress are of the Turmeric type, standing 
higher in purity than the Red or Scarlet. The Nirgranthas 
who are ehaiatalcas are of the Red type, standing higher in 
purity than the Yellow. The Bhiksus (Buddhist mendicants) 
who are Kantakavrttikas, or the Bhiksus, the Kantakavrttikas, 
and others who maintain the doctrine of action and admit the 
result of action are of the Yellow type, standing higher in 
purity than the Black. The slayers of rains, boar-hunters, 
fowlers, deer-stalkers, trappers, fish -catchers, thieves, thief- 
executioners, jail-keepers and such other . persons doing acts 
of cruelty are of the Black type, standing lowest in purity, 

In this method of illustration, the slayers of rams, boar- 
hunters, etc., as merely worldly men relegated to the Black 
type, and the Acelaka-supporters in society relegated to the 
Turmeric type are apparently out of place for the simple 
reason that the rest of the types are illustrated by the ascetics 
or recluses. In the illustrated gradation, those of the Red 
type, namely, the Nirgranthas who are ekasMahas are represen- 
ed as ranking lower in purity than the Ajivikas themselves, 
as well as than their Tlrthahkaras or acknowledged leaders 
and Sravakas or supporters among the house-holders. Accord- 
ing to Bnddhaghosa, the Bhiksus relegated to the Yellow type 
are the Buddhist mendicants, monks or recluses^ who are 
called kmitakavrltikas because their practice was to use the 
four requisites (clothing, food, bedding and medicine) throwing 

1 Monoratha-Pura^i, Siamese Edition, III. p. 136 : Bhikkh^ 
Ka^hadhimutta samara . : , , . 
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thorns into them, •which is probably the same as to say, 
getting them distributed by the tickets of thorn {haiifaka^ 
salaM.).^ As an alternative interpretation, he suggests that, 
perhaps, here by the Ka^itakavrttikas a distinct class of as- 
cetics is intended. Here the members of the Buddhist order 
must be ruled out as they were out of consideration when 
their order had not come into existence. By the Bhiksus 
must have been meant the members of the fourth Braiimanic 
order, that is, the Brahmanist ascetics in the fourth stage of 
efforts and fruitions who are designated Bhiksu, Yati .or 
ParivrSiaka in the Dharma-Sutras and Dharma-Sastras. 
And by the Kap.takavrbtikas (accepting the reading Kap.taka- 
vuttika) must have been meant those Brahmanist ascetics in 
the fourth stage who remained seated, moved about or slept 
on a bed of thorns, that is, were Tiantahapassayiha. ® But 
there is another reading giving the variant Ka]3.dakayuttika. 
It is. very likely that hai}daha m a Prakrit form of the Pali or 
,Skt. Mndaka or handa, and that these Brahmanist Bhiksus 
are called ha'^d^havuttiha^ because tbey subsisted upon Jcandas 
or bulbous roots, implying both fruits and roots (phalamUla). 
It is indeed a bad bargain to illustrate the Red or Scarlet type 
by the Nirgranthas, identifying them with those followers of 
Mahavira who are described in Jaina literature as Jinakalpikas 
and characterising them as ekmatoihas, the recluses using just 
one garment, iaiahct denoting an outer garment, an upper 

1 See Childers’ comments on salakabhatta, salakatthana and 

salakajanatthana sub voce salaka. ... 

2 Digha-Nikaya, I. p. i 6 $-, Majjhima-Nikaya, 1 . p. 318 ; Anguttara- 
Nikaya etc. ; Manor atha-P Bran t, Siamese Edition, II, p. 323 ; kanUka- 
passayiko ti ayakantake va pakatikantake va bhumiyam kottetva tattha 
cammaip attharitvS thana-cankamitdini karoti,seyyanti sayanto pi tatheva 
seyyam kappeti. This is a stock explanation occurring also in the 
Sumangala-Vilasinl, Papafica-Sudani, etc. 

3 Cf. Kundikdpanisad, verse 4 ; Vayu-bhakso ’mbu-bhakso va 

vihitaih kandacaul^aih. Kandctka may also be kundikat cf, ■verse 9. 
Kundikam camasam §ikyam trivistapam unanahau. - - - 
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robe, a tunic, mantle or cloak. Buddhagliosa's explanation 
is hardly convincing to justify the mention of the Nirgran- 
thas who were the Jinakalpifca followers of Mahavira, the 
Jainas who were forerunners of the Digambaras, By 

elza^ataka Buddhaghosa understands the Nirgranthas or 
Jainas who used to cover their shame in front just by one 
piece of rag^, or in the language of the Divyavadana to cover 
their shame by a small rag hanging in front.® A sataha ia 
not a small rag (dasa) or piece of cloth (pilotika-khanda). If 
the Nirgranthas are all to serve as representatives of the 
recluses, they must be identified rather with the 
followers of Parsva or Parsvanatha than with the followers 
of Mahavira. Our idea is that by the Ekasatakas were 
meant the Ekada?.di ParivrSjakas of the Paramahamsa rank, 
as will be evident from the Samnyasa-Upanisad in which we 
read : “The Paramaharnsa is devoid of the hair-look and sacred 
thread, collects alms from five houses, puts on one robe, 
just one cloak, carries one :bamboo-staff, either covers his 
body with one outer garment or rubs it with ashes,”^ Malli- 
natha rightly says that the absence of sihka is a point of 
distinction between the Ekadaiidin and the Tridan.d.in. 

The next result of this line of enquiry is that the six 
ahhijatis recognised in Gosala’s doctrine are clumsily illustrat- 
ed in Buddhist liturature. We maintain that of these ahJii- 
jatis, the first can be well illustrated by the Atura, and 
the remaining five by the six grades of savrmyasa and the six 
classes of Samnyasins, Atura and the six grades and six classes 
being enumerated and distinguished in such minor Upanisads 
as the Saqmyasa, the Turiyiktita- and the Avadhuta. The 
six grades of saninyasa and the six classes of Samnyasins 

r Manoratha-PoranT, Siamese Edition, III. p. 156. Ekasataka ti 
eken'eva pilotika-khandena pufato paticchadanaka. 

2 DivyiWadana, p. 370 ; purastal lambate'daia. ' . 

'3' SamnySsbpanisad,/ 13; Paramahamsah sikhaya3n6pavita- 
rahitah pancagrhesu karapatfo ekakauplnadhrah, Satina ekam ekam 
vainavam dandajm, ekaSatidharo yl bhasmo^ddhulanaparah. ’ ' ; • 
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enumerated in these XJpanisads, particularly in the SamnySsn 
are the Kuticaka, the Bahudaka, the Hamsa, the Parama- 
hainsa, the Turiyiitita and the AvadhSta,^ The Samnyasins 
of the first three grades or classes carry the Triple-staff, that 
is, are Tridaiidins ; have siMa or jata (matted hair), that is, 
are iikhins ov jatadharim ; and are all clothed, wearing as they 
do the ascetic garb, — Mupina, sati or haiitha,^ The Parama- 
hainsa Parivrajaka does away with sikhU and sacred thread, 
the external marks of the twice-born class, carries just one 
bamboo-staff, and either puts on just one outer garment, 
tunic, cloak or mantle, or rubs his body with ashes. The ascetic 
of the Turiy&tita or fifth grade or class becomes a digambara, 
dispensing with clothes altogether, and still observes the 
set rule of discipline. And the ascetic of the Avadhuta or 
sixth grade or class dispenses with clothes and does not feel 
the need of observing any disciplinary rule. 

As for the gradation of their nisthas or ultimates, we 
read in the SamnySsa Upanisad : “Bhfirloka is the ultimate 
of the Atura, the cripple-like worldly man. Bhuvarloka is 
the ultimate . of the Kuticaka, Svargaloka is the ultimate 
of the Hamsa, Satyaloka is the ultimate of the Parama- 
bamsa, and Kaivalya is the ultimate of the Turiyatita and 
the Avadhuta.”* This Upanisad definitely teaches that an 
Atura should, if he lives or wishes to live at all, practise 


1 Saipnuasypanisad, 13 : samnyasah sadvidho bhavatio; Kiiticaka- 
Bahudaka-Hamsa-Paramahatpsa Tnriyutlta-Avadhuta§ ceti. 

2 Samnyasopanisad. 13. To prove that the Bahudaka. too, is a 
Tridandin, read the Bhiksuk6panisad : Bahudaka naraa Pridada. Cf. 

Yajuavalky6panisad, Paramahamsa nama tridandara kaman- 

dalum bhuktapatram jalapavitram §ikham yajiidpavitam bahir antag 
cfet yetat sarvam “Bhuh svah^” ti apsu parityajya atmanam anyicchet. 

'3 Samnyasa-Upanisad,. S9 V Aturo jivati cet krama-samnyasah 

kartavyah .....Atura. Kuticakayor Bhurloka-Bhuvarlokau. Bahuda- 

kasya Svargalokah. Hamsasya Tapolokah, Paramahamsasya Satya- 
lokah. Turiyatita-vadhutayoh svatmany eva Kaiyalyyaiu svarupasan- 
dhanena bfiramara-ki|,a-nyayavat. . p 
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abnegation, external and internal, by degrees. The subjoined 
table will indicate how the Atura and the six grades and 
classes of and Samnyasins can be brought into line 

with the sh. aihijaiis and the six nisthas : 


Ahhijati 

Saninyasa 

NistM 

Krsija 

Atura 

Bharloka 

Nila 

Kuticaka 

Bhuvarloka 

Lohita 

Bahiidaka 

Svargaloka 

Haridra 

Hamsa 

Tapoloka 

Sukla 

Paramahamsa 

Satyaloka 

Paramasukla 

f Turiyatlta (Saniyama) “I 
(Avadhuta (Aniyama) J 

Kaivalya 


The Bhiksuka and Satyayaniya TJpanisads recognise just 
four grades or classes of Bhiksus or Parivrajakas, namely, 
the Kuticaka, the Bahiidaka, the Hamsa and the Parama- 
harnsa/ The Bhiksus or Parivrajakas of the first three grades 
or classes have sihha or jata, wear yajnopmlta, the sacrifi.cial 
thread, and carry tridawlay the triple-staS ; they are, in 
short, the Tridandins, The Paramahatnsas have no siTiha, 
appear as mwndo, or shaven-headed,® dispense with the 
sacrificial thread, and carry just one bamboo staff, or simply 
one staff ; they are, in short, the Ekadaijdins. According 
to the Satyayaniya Upanisad, these four grades of the 
Parivrajakas are all Vis^ulingin, concerned as they are 
with the, continuation, preservation or betterment of the 
existing system, order or institution, and in this respect they 
show an agreement, while they differ in their charecteristics 
or behaviours, external arid internal.® We have seen that 

1 Bhiksuka-Upanigad : Atha Bhiksu^am moksarthinam Kufcicaka- 

Bahudaka-Hamsa-Paramahamsas ceti catvSrah. Satyayaniya Upanisad 
II; Kuticako Bahudako Hamsah, E^-amahamsa ity ete ParivrajakaS 
caturvidha bhavariti. j, . : 

2 Yajaavalkya-Upepisad, I ; Psutvsit vivar^avasa mundah. ' , 

, 3 : ^atyayaniya-Upani§ad,.,4i ; Sarva ete yisnulinginab-. ........... . 
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the Paramahamsas or Parivrajakas of the fourth grade are 
&dmbara or clothed, and are either ekmatklhara, wearing one 
outer garment, or have their body rubbed with ashes. In the 
Yajnavalkya XJ panisad, the Parivrat of the fourth grade is 
honoured as a Samnyasin who is a Brahmavid, having the know- 
ledge of Brahman, and developing the Brahmanhood (Brahma 
bhiiyaya bhavati),^ The Paramahamsa-Parivrajaka-Upanisad, 
too, enumerates only four grades, though with this difference 
that it clearly hints at the fifth and sixth being the natural 
culmination of the fourth. The four grades of ascetics may 
be shown to represent the four planes of experience or states 
of consciousness which are enumerated in some of the 
Upanisads as the Jagrat (Waking), the Svapna (Breaming), 
the Susupti (Sleeping) and the Turlya (Fourth, Sound-sleep), 
the Turiyatita and Avadhiita being the natural culmination 
of the Turlya. We have seen that on reaching the Turiya- 
tita stage the Paramhamsa Paidvrajaka becomes digambara, 
or nude, and munda or shaven. We maintain that the Ajivika 
or Ajivaka is in line with the Paramahamsa Parivrajaka of 
the Turiyatita stage. The proposed identification can be 
established by the fact that in the Buddhist illustration of 
the six obM/SJis, the Ajivika is placed in the category of the 
Sukla (White), and the Paramahamsa Parivrajaka, as may 
be inferred from his description in the Paramahamsa- Pari- 
vrajaka-IJpanisad, is suhladhyanaparaya^a, given to medita- 
tion on the nature of pure soul, on reaching the Turiyatita 
stage. The A vadhuta is the dying state of a Turiyatita.^ If 
so, the Ajivika Tirthahkaras, Nanda, Vatsa, Krsa, SSmkrtya, 
and Maskarl Gosala, placed in the category of the Supremely 
white type (Paramasuklabhijati), can be identified with the 
Paramahamsa Parivrajakas in the Avadhuta stage. We 
also maintain that taking the Hamsa to represent indis- 

1 Yajfiavalkya-Upanisad, I ; Sa samnyasi Brahmavid iti. 

2 Turiyatita-Upanisad : sarvam . vismrtya Turlyatlta-vadhuta- 

vefcnadvaitam§thaparab ptaijavatoiakatvena dehatyagam karoti yah 
so’ vadhutah. t, ■ . . ' ‘ . 
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criminately two stages, the Hamsa and the sSmbcsra-Parama- 
hamsa, and the di^amSara-Paramahamsa, to represent indis- 
eriminately two stages, the Turiyatita and the Avadhuta, the 
four grades of ascetics, into which the six grades are thus 
reduced, can be identified with the four mentioned and differen- 
tiated by Buddhaghosa, as will be evident from the subioined 
table — 


Grade in the 
Upanisad list 

Ku^ioaka 

Bahudaka 

Hamsa 

Paramahamsa 


Grade in Buddha- 
ghosa’s list 


Ultimate in Buddha- 
ghosa’s list 


Brahmaloka 

Abhasvara 

Subhakrtsna 

AnantamSnasa 


Brahma^a 
Tapasa 
Parivrajaka 
Ajivaka 

As for the identification of th e Euticaka with the Brah- 
mag.a, let us compare the personal representatives of both 
and see if there are any common names. The Bhiksuka- 
Upanisad mentions Gautama, Bharadvaja, Yajnavalkya, 
Vasistha and the like as representatives of the KutieakasA 
The Paramatthajotika, the commentary on the Sutta- 
Nipata, mentions Canki, Taruksya, Puskarasadi, Janasruti, 
Asvalayana, Vasistha, Ambastha, Uttar a-Manava and the 
rest as representatives of the Brahmaijas,® Here Vasistha 
is a common name. 

As for the identification of the Paramahamsa Parivrajaka, 
the Paramahamsa of the Turiyatita grade, with the Ajivaka, 
we may adopt a similar procedure. The Bhiksuka-Upanisad 
mentions Sarnvartaka, Aru^i, Svetaketu, Ja(JaBharata, Datta- 
treya, Suka, Vamadeva, Harltaka and the like and the Yajna- 
valkya-Upani§ad mentions Saravartakaj Arufti, ^vetaketu, 
Dhrvasa ?,bhu, Nidagha, Dattatreya, Suka, Vamadeva, 

1 Bhiksuka Upanisad : Ku^cAka nama Gautama-Bharadvaja- 

YajfiavalkyaVasi^thadayahi ..■ ■ ■ 

2 Paramatthajotika, Il^ pp. Bra,hma>m mdasila vuddka 

-ti ettavata- Camki-Tart&khift^kkhatasati-Janwssoni-adayo dasseti.,i.i,. 
evam Assalayana-Vasit|ha-Aiih«#i««Uttara®a»navakSdayo dassptk 
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Harltaka and the like as representatives of the Parama- 
hamsas.*^ In the Avadhuta and ^ri-Jabala-Darsana-Upanisads, 
WMwincera-Sainkrti is introduced as the disciple of mahayogi- 
Avadhuta Dattatreya.^ In the Aksi-Upanisad, Samkrti him- 
self is represented as the teacher.^ Thus it can be proved 
that Samkrti, too, is a representative of the Paramaliainsas 

of higher grades. It has been shown that in the Anguttara- 
Nikaya and Buddhaghosa’s Sumangala-Vilasinl, Samkieca, 
Sarnkrtya or Samkrti is one of the three Ajivika Tirthankaras 
who deserved to be placed in the category of the Parama- 
sukla or AvadhtSta. In the. Paramatthajotika, the sis 
sramana teachers, Purap.a Kasyapa, Maskarl Gosala, Kakuda 
Katyayana, Ajita Kesakambalin, Sanjaya Vairatiputra and 
Nirgrantha Jnatrputra are all represented as Tirthikas 
admitted into the order and brought up in the school of 
thought founded by the three Tirthankaras, of whom Samkrti 
was one. Of these six teachers, Jnatrputra (Mahavira) is 
described as a Nirgrantha (Jaina) and the rest are described 
as Ajivikas.^ 

Thus one can understand why the six grades or classes 
of ascetics are broadly distinguished in Asoka’s Pillar -Edict 
and in the ParamatthajotikS as the Brahmap.a and the 

1 Bhiksuka-Upanisad : Paramahanisa nama Samvartak-Anini-Sveta- 
ketu-JadaBharata-Dattatreya-^uka-Vamadeva - Haritaka - prabhftayah. 
Yajnavalkya-Upanisad : Paramahaipsa nama Samvartak-Aruni-Sveta- 
ketu-Dui'vasa-Ebhu-Nidagha-Dattatreya-^uka-Vamadeva-Harltaka-pra- 
bhrtayo ’vyaktalinga avyaktacarah. 

2 Avadhuta-Upanisad : Samkrtir Bhagavantam Dattatreyara pari- 

sathetya papraccha. Srl-Jabala-iDarsana-Upanisad, 1-2 ; Dattatreyo 
mahayogi Bhagavan bhutabhavanah ... 

Tasya Sisyo munivarah Samkrtir nama bhaktiman. 

3 Aksi-Upanisad, I : Samkrtir Bhagavan. 

4 Paramatthajotika, II. pp. 372-373 : tattha I'itthiya ti Nanda- 
Vaccha-Sarakiccehi adipuggalehi tlhi titthakarehi kate ditfchititthe 
jata, tesain sasane pabbajita Purana-Kassapadayo cha sattharo. Tattha 
Nathaputtp Nigaptho, avasesa Ajivika. . 
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Ajivika,i or in Gosala’s doctrine and in the Jaina works 
written in the Canarese country as the Ajrvafca and the 
Parivrajaka, the latter mentioning the Ekada^d-in and the 
Trida^din as two divisions, grades or classes of the Parivra- 
jaka. It is truely remarked in these Jaina works that the 
Parivrajaka can aspire to go as far as Brahmakalpa in spite 
of his austerities, while the Ajivika, though he is repulsive 
to human sight, can aspire to go as far as Sahasrarakalpa, 
Acyutakalpa or Aeyutapada. - 

B. M. Barua 


Vijayanagara in Bengal Tradition 

There was a great and widespread Hindu revival during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in India. It was mark- 
ed by political supremacy, material prosperity, and spiritual 
regeneration. We now possess a few facts which conclusively 
show that over a great portion of Eastern and Southern 
India there came a pulsation of a new life which acquired 
fresh strength in course of time. Gaiiesa, Danujemarddana and 
the Eajas of Tripura and Vana-Visnmpura in Bengal achieved 
what the rulers of Mithila, Assam, Orissa, Nepal, Rajputana 
and Vijayanagara almost simultaneously began. 

Vijayanagara has been called a forgotten empire by the 
historians, and there has been a laudable attempt to recons- 
truct its glorious history. There are a few references to 
Vijayanagara history and culture in contemporary Bengali 
and Sanskrit works which have not been utilised by its 
historians. As these may be found useful, I record them 
in this article. 

I Pillar Edict VII : filbhanesa Ijlvikesu, Paramatthajotika, II. 
pp,' 372-373. ■ See Barua’s Aioka Edicts in New Light, pp. 5-i r. 
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Lefc us first turn to political history. Vijayanagara is 
also known as VidySnagara in later Bengali works. It is 
recorded in the Caitanya-oaritainrta that Burusottamadeva, 
king of Orissa (1470-97 a.c.), once conquered Vijayanagara 
in battle, aiid took away its royal throne known as the 
mmiikya-sinihasana. 

stwl ’iifWtsR C5f?t I 'sta i 

ar*tt^Wt5! ’RStl’I II II— ‘5^5 

It is also recorded in the same work that the image of 
Krsna known as Sah§i-gopala and at first brought down to 
Vidyanagara from Vrndavana was now removed by Puru- 
sottamadeva to Cuttuck. 

This claim may at least partially be substantiated. Prof. 
Krisnaswami Ayyangar speaks in his Little Known Chapter 
of Vija57^anagara History of an invasion of the Telmgana coast 
in 1475-76 by the king of Orissa.” 

It was daring the reign of PratSparudra of Orissa (1497- 
1540 A.o.) that we come across events not recorded else- 
where than in the Bengal Chronicles. On the whole these 
seem to be well-founded, because it is definitely stated that 
“he subjected to his dominion the whole country as far as 
Setubandha Rameswar” (A. Sterling— JEAS„ 1831). On the 
authority of the Caitanya Ch. we know that Ramananda Ray 
was the ruler of Vidyanagara : — 

This officer of the king testifies to his power and prowess in 
an eloquent language (which reminds us of the style of inscrip- 
tions) in his Sanskrit drama named ^rl-Jagetnnatha,'VaUahha- 
nataha ^ — 

Ts.^^”v TIta< I ll—H m >«. 

So we may give some credit to the statement in the 
Caitanya BMgavata, and the Caitanya-Maiigala (of Jaya- 
nanda) which are unanimous in recording that Prataparudra 
attacked Vijayanagara about 1510 A.C. I here quote the texts— 

sttf^ II . cifPtcsR ii— 'st.— « 
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Either this attack or a fresh one is hinted at by Jayananda who 
says that PratSparudra once thought of attacking the Muslim 
king of Grour, but on the intimidation of Gnibanyadeva he 
gave up the project, and proceeded to attack Vi'jayanagara 
instead ; 

: dies ^ * * * 

C'sfrs I f M*! fefJl 1 

=1= * ^ 


1 ct5i a— 


Now, we give the following points which show that Vijaya- 
nagara was an important centre of Hindu culture at the time. 
All scholars and spiritually minded people visited it as a 
place of pilgrimage. The itineraries of Nityauanda and Cai- 
tanya included Vijayanagara amongst other well-known places 
( Caitmiya G. and Bh.). rw 11 — tr ®|.— 4 # '* 1 ; 1 

As a great centre of learning it is mentioned along with others 
in a passage in connection with a digvijayl pandit a who 
visited Nadia when Caitanyadeva was a teacher in his tol — 

I (^sf, cssiJf, e®, (?f*t ^ i 

11 nisifra 'silcs 11 — »’! '^s 

Bengal took its cue ‘of neo-Vaispavism from Southern 
India. The Bengal School of Vaispavism was a direct off- 
shoot of the Madhva Sect. The line of the gurus is as follows 
according to the Gaiiraganoddesa Blpika : — 

MaddvacaryaVPadmanabhacaryaVNaraliariVDvijamadhavaVAksobha 

VJayatlrthakaVJilanasindhuV VlahanidhiV^idyanidhi^RajendraV 
Jayadharma or Jayadhvaja (according to genealogy of Rajendra's 
MathaiVVisnupuri, and PumsottamaVVySsatlrtbaVMadhavendra 
PuriVIsvara PuriS-Caitanyadeva, 

What made Vijayanagara specially dear to the Bengal 
Vaisnavas was perhaps its connection with Vyasatfrtha vari- 
ously known as Vyasaraja or Vyasayogin. He lived from 1446 

to 1539 A.c. (The life of ^rl Vyasaraja — ^B. Venkoba Bao, 1926). 
He became the guru of the kings of Vijayanagara, and “was at 
the head of what was practically a Hindu University in Penu- 
gonda and Vijayanagara, for a period of about fifty years from 
1487 to 1539 A.D. (Journal of the Mythic Society, Pc6._, 1924). 
It is recorded in the G-auraganoddesa dlpika that Vyasatirtha 
was the author of the Vi^nvsanihUd which was valued by the 
Vaispavas of the Bengal. 

Thus we find that Vijayanagara plays no mean part in the 
chronicles preserved by ttbe Bengalis. ; .j , 

, ’ — r ■’ .Bames Bap^ 



The Development of Buddhist Art in South India 

Technique and Composition of Amara'Oatl 

The iasignificant village of Amaravatl, in the Kistna 
clistriet of Madras Presidency, is renowned throughout the 
modern world for its exquisite treasures of plastic art. Like 
most of the monuments of yore, almost nothing survives of 
this once magnificent and glitterring pile of the original 
‘‘stUpa,’’ hallowed by the piety and fervour of devout pilgrims 
from far and near in that hoary antiquity and eliciting 
the warmest praise aud appreciation of admiring generations. 
The ruthless hand of Time and the vandalism of Man, have 
alike wrought havoc with it. As the main stupa is utterly 
destroyed beyond repair, nothing but our imagination is left 
to conjure up its shape and structure in all its glory and 
grandeur. But we can have a delightful glimpse of the 
wonderful aesthetic insight and technical skill of the artists 
of Amaravatl from the casing slabs and reliefs of the richly 
decorated railings. 

The sculptures of Amaravatl are to be ascribed to two 
different periods, characterised by different techniques, and 
several centuries intervene between them. The frasrnients 
of the early railing slabs found at AraarSvatl reveal from 
their affinity to the style of the old Bodh GayS rail that they 
certainly belong to the 1st century b. c. The later reliefs 
have been assigned by scholars to the 2nd century a.d. 

Emly Period — The remains of the earlier sculptures are 
not so copious as those of the later. But even from the veiy 
few specimens, we can perceive that they were executed in 
the languafe which first found expression at Bharhut (.2nd 
century b.c.) and which reaches its perfection here. As at 
Bharhut, the figures and representations are flat but the 
limbs are slimmer and more, slender. The faces with fully 
opened eyes and thick lips are more oval. The glaring 
stiffness of BhSrhut is not so palpable here, although an 
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amount of archaic restraint lingers in the posing of some of 
the figures. But they are, nevertheless, accurately drawn, and 
specially the powerful and animated animals are without any 
flaw whatsoever. 

The most remarkable feature of those sculptures is an 
unrestrained sweeping movement. The figures seem to be 
entirely swept away by their own undulations The artist relied 
more on the linear than on the plastic aspect of the compo- 
sition for the expression of this particular characteristic. 
The tempestuous, yet a gliding movement of the south does 
not stop anywhere to meditate and then start to express, as 
at Bharhut. It is ever moving and ever rolling on, and its 
manifestations are the spontaneous outburst of the inner joy, 
of unfettered motion. Again the system of oversecting or 
overlapping is as rigorously employed here as it was 
avoided rigorously at Bharhut, but the spatial relation has not 
been emphasised to the same extent as it has been done at 
Eanigumpha, Udayagiri. 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch says, “These few instances warrant 
us to conclude that the temperamental, emotional or transi* 
tory side is as significant in the south, as the abitract, 
reserved, intellectual or well-calculated side of the north. 
The south is full of energy, life and force and not stationary 
or contemplative.” 

Late Period — A comparison between the treatment of 
figure sculpture of Bharhut . and AmarSvatl would clearly 
demonstrate the vast development which has taken place 
during the course of centuries. The story-telling function 
of Bharhut by means of abbreviations and denotations is 
efifected at Amaravatl in a different language altogether. 

Nature — As regards the representation of nature, we find 
a developed stage in the treatment of the tree. Whereas at 
Bharhut, the tree is merely suggested, at Sancbi it is treated 
in a realistic and individualistic way, depicting the transitory 
moments, consequent upon a more deep nature study and 
critical observation. But the Amaravatl tree is not dissoW^ 
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into branches like Sanchi, it is more or less a solid and compact 
mass like Bharhut with the leaves and twigs simply marked. 
Even where there is an attempt at separating and differentia- 
ting the branches and leaves, the outline is not dissolved. 
But in spite of these drawbacks it can be safely affirmed that 
compared with Bharhut, there is not only a fuller play of 
light and shade combined with sharper features, but the outline 
filled with mass has gained in roundness and modelling. At 
the same time the movement, which is not only peculiar to 
the outlines of the trees but to every animate object 
represented, is pictured in a most charming manner. The 
movement flows sometimes in small curves, imparting a soft, 
wavy and unstabilised character to the figures. 

The convention of representing rocks at Bharhut consists 
in every boulder being circumscribed by a more or less deeply 
incised outline tending to a quadrangular shape. Into this 
boulder again a small quadrangle is inscribed right in the 
middle. At Ranigurapha, the convention is apparently quite 
different. The single rock is not isolated bub chained with 
one another consisting of parallel bands, leading to geome- 
trical patterns of angular and round forms, indicating 
thereby a greater variety of landscape. At AraarSvatl, the 
treatment follows closely the method of Ranigumpha ; but 
the boulders being more irregular in shape and pattern and 
strewn in disorder, the landscape is much more realistic and 
enlivening. The wild animals, peopling these regions, are not 
merely surrounded by circular frames, but are shown as 
emerging out of deep hollows. The sharp contrast of light 
and darkness caused by the shady caverns and abrupt 
prominences, heightens the effect of naturalistic composition. 

Animals — The elephant is always very favourite with the 
Indian artist and it is always a pleasure to watch the 
portrayal of these noble creatures full of grace and vitality. 
Contrary to the tradition of Bharhut but resembling that of 
RSniguinphSi and Sanchi, the elephant figures are beaming 
with energy and activity. All the- other animals, e. g., the 
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Bliarhut. 2nd Century B.c. Amaravati. and Lentuiy 
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lion or the tiger, are lacking in that touch of realism. Very 
often, on the pillars of the rail, the flowing lines of the spiri- 
tedly drawn animals and Makaras, as also the scrolls of the 
foliage, make up a continuous and running design indicative 
of much forceful action and virile movement. 

fiiman IPor the purpose of having a definite 
idea and a true perspective of the wonderful stride ofAmara- 
vatl in the vista of Indian plastic art, we must take stock of 
the preceding achievements. The tablet appearing on one of 
the rail pillars of Bharhut, represents the well known Dream of 
Maya (Plate 1). Here we find the story narrated in a restrained 
and economical way. Surrounded by three female attendants 
two of which are seated below, while another is standing with 
folded hands on the other side of the plain bed, on which 
Mahamayak lies and is made to present improperly her left 
side to the Bodhisattva. in the form of a great white elephant 
in the air, about to enter her womb. ^ The accuracy and 
preciseness of the sculptures and the enlargement of the 
principal object was a necessary factor at Bharhut, in order 
to make the story picture intelligible to the unlettered masses. 
This particular requirement led to some peculiar abbreviations 
in natural representation. All the human figures have the 
sameness and uniformity of type. Shortness is their marked 
characteristic. They have broad shoulders, squarish chins, 
full cheeks, bulging eyes, small tightly closed mouths and 
little regular features. In the linear sense the figures are 
devoid of straight lines and angularities and are conspicuous by 
a wholesale undulating movement in flowing round curves. 
Prom the plastic point of view, the relief is rather very low. 
There is no real modelling so to say — the edges of the parts 
are merely rounded off with a slanting cut. Whatever model- 
ling to be found — is very slight, flat and sweeping, instead of 

I According to M-. Foucher ‘Hhe school of Gandhara is never 
guilty of these negligences which are contrary to the letter of the text 
and always presents the. right side to the Blessed One.” . . -I 
'■ I. H. o.. TUNE. IQ 27 Tt '? ... 
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being sharp and abrupt. The absence of high relief combined 
■with the treatment of the figures on the same level or surface 
renders the picture absolutly flat and even but at the same 
I time very clear in qharaoter, without much scope for the dis- 
^ play of light and shape. 

The scene is depicted at Amaravati in a strikingly 
different manner, both iconographieally and technically 
(Plate II). With the disappearance af the story-telling func- 
tion of Bharhut, the peculiar free and rythmical composition 
associated with it gardually loses ground. Late Amaravati 
follows the footsteps of Gandhara in respect of the composi- 
tion of reliefs. The whole story is never portrayed in a single 
medallion. Each portion is dealt with in distinct compart- 
ments and often architectural motifs serve as partition walls 
between the different parts of the narrative. Like Gandhara 
too, there is a tendency towards the centralisation of the 
principal object. 

The bed-chamber is represented here, full of vividness and 
observation. The four female slaves are in the foreground 
in diverse postures. The mother of Gautama is represented 
fast asleep, as at Bharhut, but she is stretched in an easy 
and natural pose. Also in contrast to Bharhut, the descend- 
ing elephant has considerablv diminished in size, being merely 
confined to the frame. Again the couch is surrounded by the 
four Lokapalas or guardians of the cardinal directions. 

The human figures are no longer mere symbols and do not 
belong to an uniform type. They are living and vigorous, 
and each is a separate entity with individual expression and 
character. They are meant to be human beings with all their 
variegated enjoyments and sufferings of a chequered life, 
motives and vocations as such. The practice of indicating 
objects by mere formulas or names gradually dies away being 
replaced by the truthful delineation of characteristic features 
of each. With the march of time, the realism of Amaravati 
evolves out of the abstraction of Bharhut. 

Ihe heaviness, thickness, and squarish built frames of 
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Bharliufc and improvocl Sauchi technique or even the flatness of 
early Amaravatl sculptures, is to be rarely noticed. The figures 
are carved almost wholly in the round and consequently 
the reliefs gain greater height than even that of Sanchi. 
They are extremely graceful and refined. The limbs, specially 
the legs are tapering, slender and as attenuated as possible. 
The slenderness of some of the figures on the railing of 
Stupa II at Sanchi (ef. the figure of the goddess Sri) and in 
Ranigumpha, is developed almost to its utmost limit. The 
length of the figures in all their undulating curves combined 
with sharp angularities, produce to give a touch of realism 
which was conspicuously absent at Bharhut. The rather 
heavy faces of the men have narrow round foreheads, large 
prominent eyes, short noses, thick protruding lips, very short 
chins and full cheeks. Women have as a rule almost oval 


faces and expressive mouths. Facial expression, through the 
agency of the eyes and specially the lips, plays an important 
part in these sculptures as at R%Igumph5 and Mathura. 
The human body is neither flat nor summarily treated like 
that of the previous schools. The influence of Gandhara 
permeated this southern region and we find the finely modelled 
body with the muscles and bones clearly indicated, at the 
same time retaining its soft, wavy and flowing movement, 

A distinct departure from Bharhut is glaringly apparent 
in the sense of spacing and emotional contact, which 
contribute to make the scenes more vivid and interrelated. 
The advent of this trend is to be first noted in the sculptures 
of Ranigumpha and here we have the pleasure of witnessing 


its evolution and perfection. Inspite of it, however, there 
are special and separate entities within the relief, with 
individual forms stamped with personal impress. Another 
remarkable point to be noticed is the introduction of novel 
forms of movement. Contrary to Bharhut the figures are 
neither stifif nor stationary but any and every turn and twist is 
assumed -by the extremely supple and pliable body. As 
suspected by some, the development of this feature, is not, 
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according to Dr. Kramriscli, due to any Hellenistic influence, 
for an examination of the forms and contours of the bodies 
will clearly reveal that they are distinctly and typically Indian 
in essence and structure. This new movement gives birth 
to a new kind of relief. XJnlike any of the earlier schools, 
we find in the composition two distinct surfaces. 

The beginning of two different ti'ends of artistic tx’eatraent 
at Bharhut i.e. the ‘‘a” style represented by the Prasenajit 
pillar and the “b” style by the Ajatasatru pillar, are also 
found to be attaining their climax here at late Amanwatl, 
The former is distinctly reflected in some of the reliefs where 
the figures are extremely flat and low with broad surfaces on 
shallow backgrounds. There is no roundness of modelling 
and the sense of illusionism caused by the extremes of depth 
and the vivid contrast of brightness and shadow is entirely 
absent. Indeed the artistic treatment depends more upon 
the linear emphasis, though traces of careful observation 
of the muscles of the body can be occasionally detected.’- While 
the latter school, which is represented by the general mass 
of sculptures, is remarkable for its angular curves, very high 
relief, sharp modelling,crowded treatment of groups and figures 
with the frequent employment of the system of overlapping 
and oversetting — all very similar to the Sanehi technique lead- 
ing to the diffusion of irregular patches of black and white 
over the entire surface.® 

1 Burgess, "Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta Stupas,'’ pi. xil, nos. i, 2, 

2 The remarks of Sir John Marshall in connection with the two 
styles at Sanehi apply equally to Amaravatl. “Both reliefs,” he says, 
“are equally admirable in their own way, but there can be no two 
opinions as to which of the two is more masterly. The one on the 
South Gateway is the work of a creative genius, more expert perhaps 
with pencil or brush than with the chisel, but possessed with a delicate 
sense of line and of decorative and rythmic composition. That on 
the west, on the other hand, is technically more advanced, and 
individual figures taken by themselves, are undoubtedly more effective 
and convincing j but it fails to plea.se, because, the detail is too crowded 
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Now let us consider the peculiar characteristics of 
Amaravati treatment. There is a gap of two centaries between 
the eai’ly and the late period of Aiuaravatl sculptures — and 
a considerable and astonishing change has taken place in the 
meantime. The change consists in providing an illusionism 
by the extremes of depth indicated in the reliefs, as far as the 
three dimensions permit. We have here, the tangible depth 
of single objects, resulting in a novel complexity of relief. 
Another conspicuous feature is that every figure has its in- 
dependent setting, so as to allow the modelling to be as fully 
in the round as possible. Here also, we have for the first 
time the fusion of the cubical and the linear treatment and a 
greater indication of the third dimension, “Continuous repre- 
sentation,” says Dr. Kramrisch, “linear treatment and the 
relative independence of the single figures, are the chief 
characteristics of the later school of Amaravati.” 

But the most singular and striking feature of this late 
school, in common with the earlier one, is the expressive 
motion and vigorous style of narrative reproducing pictures 
of transitory moments. What we find in these reliefs is not 
the calmness or passivity of exertion. The atmosphere is 
electric, thrilling and vibrating with life. Everywhere there 
is the impulse to energetic action. Men and women are 
rushing forth, crowds are jostling, even the sitting figures 
are throbbing with a dynamic pulsation, betrayed in their 
very ardent emotional contact and passionate furtive glances. 
The wild frenzy of the dancing groups, the utter abandon 
born out of an intense religious fervour, the urge of mad 
passion as also the magnificent bravura of individual beings — 
is portrayed with a vivid ingenuity unsurpassed in the whole 
realm of Indian art. 

In the case of women, this incessant movement combined 
with their beautiful and charming postures and the gliding 

and confusing, and' the composition too regular and technical.”--» 
Cambridge History of Indki..»Qi l£p. 631, ‘ . 
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curves of the contorted and twisted bodies, point to their 
passionately devotional zeal almost touching on voluptuousness 
and sensuality. Dr. Burgess remarks, “If in the legends, 
Buddha is represented as disparaging women, they are 
certainly represented in these sculptures as among his most 
ardent votaries,”^ Apart from religions association, a remark- 
able development in the sexual outlook of the artist is plainly 
visible.® Truly a deep undercurrent of all pervading sen- 
suousness is diffused throughout the sculptures and later we 
shall have the occasion to see, that even the Buddha figure 
failed to keep itself immune from the infectious touch. 

In conclusion we should like to say that the sinuous and 
amazing rythm of composition, as the direct outcome of the 
wonderful decoi’ative instinct of the people, is “as cultured in 
design and accomplished in technique as Italian Cinqueijcento 
work.”® The marbles of Amaravatl have struck a quite novel 
and unique chord in the symphony of Indian plastic art. In 
the achievement of pure form in all its elegant modulation, in 
the subtle delineation of the elusive moods and sentiments of 
the human heart and in the picturesque representation of the 
vibrations of the stirring soul, it stands unrivalled. 

{To le continued) Devapeasad Ghosh 

1 “Matugamo namo papo” — Burgess, op, cit, p. 82, 

2 Prof. Benoy Chandra Sen, writing about “Sex in Indian Art” 
' says “At Bharhut and Sanchi the great law of the universe, has been 

admitted, but here at Amaravatl it is no more formula, but a vital prin- 
ciple of human motives and actions, invested with a halo and poetrj? 

of charm of an exquisite artistic expression. Female figures with slim 
waists, and a symmetrical arrangement of physical beauties, loosely 
dressed with garments of fine texture, full of softness of a slender creeper 
and inviting gracefulness, deeply sensitive of the luxuries of nature 
sometimes playing upon musical instruments in beautifully artistic 
poses, rather a little coquettish, they are found in the company of young 
men, who seem to possess keen powers of appreciation. If we have 
eyes to see perchance we may catch a glimpse of the exchange of 
significant looks passing between a maid in one corner and her 
lover in the opposite side, giving flashes of sensual suggestions which 
are not easy to miss.” 3 Burgess, op. cit., pi. XI, fig. l. 


Origin and Development of Dutakavya 
Literature in Sanskrit 


Butakavym'^ or Messenger-poems, as they may be called, 
occupy an important position in Sanskrit literature. They, 
along with the j5awcate, astahas, dasahas and satakas, 
go a great way to compensate for the comparative dearth 
of lyric poetry in Sanskrit. But of these the dutaJcavyas 
are the most important on account of their high poetic concep- 
tion and the abundance of exquisite good poetry consisting 
in the pathetic description of the pangs of separation suffered 
by lovers. Their importance is further enhanced by the topo- 
graphical which information some of them furnish of one part 
or other of ancient and mediaeval India. It is for these 
reasons that it will be worth while if we attempt a short 
history of these poems both in their origin and development. 

Several scholars have given lists of dutakavyas as known 
to them. H. H. Maharaja Ravivarma describes six of them® 
(all of which have their origin in Malabar) while Aufrecht 
names ten which are different from the six described by the 
Maharaja.® Monmohan Ghakravarti combines the above two 
lists and thus his list names sixteen such poems.'* I have 
after patient search traced as many as fifty such poems with 
which I intend to deal in the following pages. But there is 
reason to believe that there were a few more dutakavyas (see 
below) no trace to which have yet been found out. 

I As the names of these poems end with the word du^a 
(messenger) in North Indian Mss. [or sande&a (message) in South Indian 
Mss.] I have used the word dutakavya to ir:dicate them. They have 
actually been called vCf. 

sudhaga-sandeaa (last verse), 

: 2 L 4 . S., 1884, pp, 40lff, : 3 Z.D,M.Q., vol. 54, p. 616, 
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Enumeration and description of available duiakavyas 

Before going into the question as to the probable origin 
of dutakavya literature and the line along which it developed 
it would be proper to give a brief survey of this literature as 
it exists or is known at present. The names of these are 
arranged in an alphabetical order (following the order of 
the Sanskrit alphabet) as the arrangement in a chronologi- 
cal order is not yet possible the dates of most of the 
poems having not; yet been settled. The metre where not 
specifically mentioned otherwise is mandakmnta except in cases 
where no more information than the mere name of a poem 
could be gathered. 

1. Indudutam'^ of Vinayavijayagaiii, author of Lolcapra- 
1cdsa,Kalpasuhodhika, and Saimalaghuprahriya. (1710 v.s.)^. It 
consists of 131 verses and relates how the poet, a Jain himself, 
while staying at Yodhapura (Jodhpur), made a messenger 
of the moon to convey to his religious preceptor living in 
Surat the report as to how he was carrying on his religious 
precepts with all attention. It gives a most illuminating 
account of Jain temples and sacred places on the way from 
Yodhapura to Surat. 

2. Vddhavadutam^ of Madhava barman. It is a poem 
in 141 verses. Here we have a description of how Uddhava 
sent as a messenger by Krsna to the Gopis revealed himself 
to the latter who expressed to him their unbearable 
pangs of separation and how he consoled them with a mes- 
sage from Krsua. The same theme occurs in the Bhdgavator 
pura/na x. 47. 

1 Kavyamala — 14th Guccka, pp. 40-60. 

2 Belvelkar — Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 79. 

3 Haeberlin’s Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 348 IF, ; also Kavyakalapa (I) 

published by Havidasa Hirachand (Sombay 1864) pp. 59 if ; also 
Kavyasahgraha (ii) — published by Bhuvanachandra Basak (Calcutta 
1874), pp, 145 ff.; also Kavyasangraha {'toi, i), J., Vidyasagara, Calcutta 
1888), pp. 531-595. , v, .A . , 
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3. UddlictvOiSQindsici,^ It is fitfcribiited to RupagosYaiDin. 
An account of tbe poet as well as the worhs composed by him 
is given below under Hav^adutam — another diitakavya com- 
posed by him. It also describes how Uddhava was sent by 
Krsflia as a messenger from Mathura to the GopSs in Gokula. 
It consists of 188 stanzas. 

4. Klradutam^ of Ramagopala. In the opinion of Mm. 
H. P. Sastri the poet may be identified with RSmagopala of 
the court of the king Kysfliaeandra of Navadvipa (Nuddea — 
Bengal) who was one of the compilers of the VivMMyiavaseH 
(Gentoo Code).® It gives a description of the sending of 
a Kira (parrot) as a messenger by the Gopis of Vrndavana to 
Krsflia in Mathura. It consists of 104 verses. 

5. Kohilasandeka^ of Uddau.dakavi of North Arcot, (son of 
Ranganatha, grandson of Gokulanatha), who flourished in 
the beginning of the 15th century (J. S. Q., vol. Ill, p. 223)1 
This is said to have been composed in response to Bhftiga- 
sandeia (No. 23 below) which was sent to Udda^tda by its 
author, Yasudeva. Here we have an account of the sending 
of a cuckoo as a messenger by a lover in Kanci to his 
beloved in Kerala. 

6. Kokilasaiidesa^ of Npimha, 

7. AoMZascmd/esa® of Yenkataearya, son of Tataya. 

I Haeberlin’s Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 323-347 ; also Kavya- 
sahgraha qA. by Jivananda Vidyasagara, (Calcutta), vol. iii, pp. 215- 
275 ; also Kavyasangraha (ii) published by Bhuvanchandra Basak 
(Calcutta 1874), p. 120, 

3 There is a Ms. of this book in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

3 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, H. P. Sastri, vol; I, Preface, 

p. xxxix. ■ 

4 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment-Oriental Library, Madras, vo\. -xx., no. iiZiS- 

5 A Preliminary List of ScinsMrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library i Madras, -p. 128. 

6 Burnell — .(4 Classified Index [ ib the Sanskrit Manuscripts in tKe 

Palace Library, Tanfore, g, l$f. , ■ f 
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8. Cahorasandeia.^ 

9. Oandraduta^ of Krs^aeandra Tarkalarikara, sou of 
Goplkaota Bhattacarya. The book describes how Rama made 
a messenger of the moon to convey his message from the 
Malyavat hill to Sita in Lanka when Hanuman who had 
been sent on the same errand had already returned with the 
news of Sita. 

10. Oandmduta^ of Jambukavi. It consists of twenty- 
three verses in the MalinI metre, each verse illustrating the 
figure of Antyayamaha. 

11. of Vinayaprabhu, 

12. Oatakasandeia ^ — It consists of 141 verses. As the 
name implies, it relates how a message is sent through a 
Cataka bird (Cucculus Melanoleucus) by a Brahmin, not 
to his mistress, but to the king of Trivandrum, Maharaja 
Raraavarma. The poor Brahmin lived somewhere in the 
northern part of Malabar but fled from his native 
place like many others to Trivandrum when Malabar was 
invaded by Tippu. There he had an interview with the 
king but after sometime, owing tO! a sudden attack of illness, 
he had to go home without taking leave of the king and 
after recovery he seems to have subrnitted this poem to the 
king praying for his patronage; 

13. OetodMa ^ — It is complete in 129 verses. Here a 
disciple is described as sending his own mind as messenger 
to his preceptor. The fourth foot of every verse of this 

1 Burnell, op. cit,, p, 158. 

2 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, H. P. Sastri, vol. II, p. 153. 

3 A Jhird Report of Operations tn Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
Bombay Circle (Peterson, April 1884-March 1886), p. 292. 

4 Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during the years 
i88p-8s, 1885-86, 1886-8^— R. G. Bhandarkar, No. 354. 

5 f^R.A. 18S4, p. 451. 

6 Atmmanda Grantharatnamilg Series, No. 25. Published at Bhav- 

nagar by Vallabhadas Tribhuvandas Gandhi, Secretary, Jaina Atma- 
nanda Sabha, Bhavnagar, 1924. , , 
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poem 13 identical with the fourth foot of a verse of the 
Meghadufca. 

14. Jaina Meghaduia^ of Merutuhga of Aheala- 
gaccha who flourished in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era. He should not be confused with another 
poet of the same name, author of the Prabandkacintamani, 
(translated by Tawney in the Bibliotheca Indica Series) 
and other works {JBBBAS., vol. is, p, 147.), Here we have 
.an account of the sending of the cloud as a messenger 
to Neminatha, the 22nd Tlrthaiikara of the Jainas, who 
had renounced the world and had gone to Mount Abu 
to practise austerities. The message is sent by NeminStha’s 
wife who, unable to bear the pangs of life-long separation, 
requests him to come back to the world. It consists of four 
cantos having 60, 49, 55 and 42 verses respectively. 

15. Tulctsidnta ^ — Composed by Vaidyanatha Bhatt^- 
oarya in 1706 S. E. It describes in 54 verses the sending- 
of TulasI leaf, believed to be the most favourite object of 
the god Visnu, as a messenger to Krsna in Mathura by the 
Gopis in Vrndavana. 

16. Nemid&a^ of Vikrama Kavi. The theme here is 
the same as that of the Jaina Meghaduta. It consists of 
123 verses, the fourth line of every verse of which agrees with 
that of a verse of the MeghadMa of Kalidasa. Here the wife 
of Nemi asks the mountain to act as the messenger. 

17. PadmihadTita^ o^ Krsrxsk Sarvabhauma, a poet at the 

1 ^rl Jaina Atmanandagrauthamala, No. 76. Bhavnagar, 1924. 

2 There is a Ms. of this book in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

3 KavyatmU (2nd guccha). 

4 Kavyakallpa (I), published by Haridas Hirachand (Bombay-— 
1874), p. 53 ff ; Kavyasangraha fli), published by Bhuvanchandra Basak 
(Calcutta 1874), p, 197 5 Kavyasai^raha (vol. 1 )~J. Vidyasagara, 
(Calcutta 1888), rpp. 507-S30- also separately in Bengali characters, 
with Sanskrit commentary'anA ffertgafi tenshtidh by Pandit Syam(y' 
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court of king Bagliurama Rai, father of Maharaja Krs9.a- 
eandra, the famous king of Nuddea in Bengal. The work 
was finished in 1645 B. Here we have an account how 
the foot-print of Kyma was requested by the Gopis in 
Vrndavana to carry their message to Kraia in Mathunl. 
Next to the Meghaduta this book is the most popular rlUct- 
Imvya among the old Paflidits in Bengal. 

18. Pavmiaduta'^ of Dhoyl, a poet at the court of king 
Laksnianasena of Bengal (12th century). In 103 verses 
it describes the sending of the wind as a messenger to 
king Laksmafliasena of Bengal by a Gandharva damsel who 
lived in the far south of India and fell in love with the king. 

19. Favanadutam^ of Stiri Vadicandra who flourished 
in the 17th century a. n. It describes in 101 verses how the 
Wind was made a messenger bj' Vidyanaresa, king of Ujjaiu, 
to his wife Tara who had been carried away by a Vidyadhara. 

20. Paiithaduta^ of Bholanaltha. This is a poem in 
105 • verses in the ^drdulmikrldlta metre. The writer is 
a VaisQava BrShma^a of Tikuri. It describes how a Gofl 
sent her love-message to Kr§J3.a through a pilgrim who 
was on his way to Mathura. 

21. Pihadutam.^ It gives in 31 verses in Sardulavih^d^ta 
metre a description of the sending of a piha (cuckoo) as a 
messenger by the gopi,$ to Krs^ta. 

I First published In J.A,S.B,i 1905 j pp. 53'68 ; also separately with 
critical and historical introduction, Sanskrit notes and variants, 
Calcutta, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat Series, No, 13. 

3 Kavyamala {izih guccha. pp. 9-24) ; also separately by Udailal 
Kashliwal in Hindi Jain Sahitya Series, No. 3- Hindi Jain Sahitya 
Prasaraka Karyalaya, Bombay, 1914. It is not known if the 
Pavanaduta mentioned in the List oj Sanskrit works supposed hy the 
Nepalese Pandits to be rare in the Nepalese Libraries at Khatamandoo, 
No. 6 is identical with any of the above works (Nos, 18 and 19) bearing 
the same name. 

3 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
vol. VII, no. 3890. 

4 Ms, of this book is in my private collection, 
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22. Bhahtidutl^ of Kallprasada. This is a small alle- 

gorical poem in 2S verses wherein the poet takes multi 
(salvation) as his lady-love and sends a message to her 
through (devotion). 

23. JS^ of Yasudeva, a poet in the court 
of Ravivarma and Godavarma who ruled at Oalieut. 
The theme here is the sending of a message by a person to 
his wife from W’hom he had been carried away, when 
sleeping, by a Talm. It is complete in 192 verses. 

24. Bliramctraduta^ by Rudranyayavaeaspati, son of 
Yidyaaivasa, grandson of Yidyavaeaspati. The author 
seems to be identical with the great Nyaya commentator 
Rudranyayavaeaspati (who was also a son of Yidyanivasa) 
and not with the poet Rudranyayavaeaspati who wrote 
the Bhavavilasa {KavijamMa — 2nd guccha, pp. It Iff.) in 
lionour of MSnasimha’s son, for, the father of the poet 
Rudra was Yidyavilasa (ef. Bhavavilasa, v. 136) and not 
Yidyanivasa.^ The theme of this book is the same as that 
of Candradnta (No. 9). Here the messenger, however, is the 
hhramara (hee), 

25. Manoduta^ of Yissjiudasa (maternal uncle (?) of Cai- 


1 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts — R. L. Mitra, vol. Ill, p. 27. 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Madras 
Oriental Library, vq \. XX, No. 11865. The same work under the title 
Bhtainarasandesa is described in /. R. A. S., 1884, p. 452. 

3 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts — H. P. Sastri — vol. II, p. 153; 
A Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the Library of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner — R. L, Mitra — p. 229. It is not known 
if the work entitled Bhramaraduta mentioned by Oppert {List <f 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the private Libraries of Southern India, no. 
6104) is identical with no. 23 or 24, or is a different work altogether. 

4 H. P. Sastri — op, cii.. Preface, p. 4. ; S. C. Vidyabhusana in 

his History of Indian Logic, p. 4767 has identified both these 
scholars, , ; . . 

5 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
vol. VII, 003,3897-3899, The opening verse as also the colophon contain 
the name of the poet. The Sanskrit .-Sahjtya Parishat of Cajcuttei 
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tanya the great Vaisaava reformer of Bengal). It is a 
poem in 101 mmntatilaM verses in which the poet, who 
calls himself Visnudasakmlndra, makes his own mind the 
messenger for conveying his feelings of devotion to Visnu. 

26. Manoduta ^ — composed in 1814 V.S, by Trailahga 
Yrajanatha. Here we have the description of the sending 
of the mind as a messenger to Krspa by helpless Draupadi 
when she was dragged by the hair to the court of Duryodhann. 

27. Manoduta ^ — The author is stated in the introduc- 
tory verses and the colophon to have been one Ramarama, 
descendant of Visnuclasa, maternal uncle of Caitanya. It 
is different from No. 25 though the subject-matter is identical. 
It consists of verses in the iSikharim metre but the two 
introductory verses are in the ^ardulavikr'td^ta metre. 

28. Mamdutika-kavya.^ Here under the guise of a dnta- 
kavya we have a description of ‘the relations of Atman and 
Jiva.’ 


29. MamdMa^, It appears to be a Jaina work and hence 
possibly not identical with any of the above poems bearing the 
same name. 

30. Mayurasandesa^ of RahgScarya. 

has got a fragmentary manuscript of this book. The ManodTda 
mentioned by R, L. Mitra in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (\-ol. 
II, no. 613) seems to be identical with the work of Visnudasa as this 
also, like the latter, appears, from the last verse quoted by Mitra, to 
have been composed in V asantatilaka metre. But the colophon here 
does not give the name of the author and we are not in a position to 
know whether the first verse contained that name as the first folio is 
missing. 

1 Kavyainala (13th guccha, pp. 84-130) 

2 Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta— Sanskrit Ms., no. 1282. 

3 Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Raghunath Temple 

'^ihsnpf His Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir, — M. A. Stein 

70, 287 ; Introduction, p. XXV., 

4 faina Granthavah (Jain Svetambar Conference, Bombay), p, 332. 

5 A Preliminary List of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library, Madras,^. i%o. 
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31. M^eghciduta^ of Kalidasa. It is the earliest, the best 
and the most famous of the dMahavyas. It describes, as is well- 
kuown, the sending of the cloud as a messenger by a cursed 
Yaksa to his beloved wife, from whom, owing to a curse, 
he had been separated. Like all popular books it has 
swollen in size as time went on by interpolations. Hultzsch 
following the commentary of Vallabhadeva gives 111 verses 
as its text, K. B. Pathak on the other hand following 
the Parsvahhyudciya gives 121 verses. The commentaries 
of Daksigavartanatha, Mallinatha and Pur^a Sarasvatl 
(Vidyullata) give respectively 110, 118 and 110 verses. 

32. MegJiadtUa^ of Mantrl Vikrama. 

33. Meghadutasammyalekha^ of Meghavijaya, author of 
various works on Nyaya, Vyakarmia, Kavya and Jyotisa. He is 
also the author of the Saimahaumudi which is supposed, by some.- ' 
scholars, to have been the model of the Siddhantahaumudl.^ 
This last work was completed in V. S. 1725 (1669 a.d.). The 


1 It has gone through a good many editions both in India and 
in Europe of which the two best and critical editions at present are 
those of K. B. Pathak (Oriental Book Supplying Agency, Poona, 1916) 
and Dr, Hultzsch (Royal Asiatic Society, London, 191 1). Of the fifty 
commentaries of this highly popular work mentioned by Aufrecht in his 
Catalogus Catalogomm only a few have as yet been printed. The 
commentary of Vallabhadeva has been published in the edition of 
Dr. Hultzsch, that of Daksinavartanatha has been edited by Mm, 
Ganapati ^astri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and Vidyullata, 
another commentary on the MeghadWa by Purnasarasvatl, has been 
edited by R. V. Krishnamachariar in the Sri Vanivilas Sanskrit 
Series, No 15 (Srirangam, 1909). Thee ommentary of Mallinatha is 
very popular and is well-known through many editions, the best of 
which is that of Prof, Pathak. 

2 Jaina Gfanthamala (Jain Svetambar Conference, Bombay), 

P.332>_ ' 

3 Atmanandagrantharatnamala Series, No. 24. Published by Valla- 

bhadas Tribhuvandas Gandhi, Seef^afy, Jaina Atmananda Sabha, Bhav- 
nagar, I9I4I-'' -■ ^ 
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Meghaduiasainasyalehha describes how he made a messenger 
of a cloud to convey his message to his religious preceptor 
Vijayaprabhasuri. His MS’ghahUvyctsamasyajmHikG'Vya was 
completed iu 1727 V. S. ; it is intended to eulogise Vijaya- 
devaguru.’- As its name implies, it utilises the fourth lines of 
the verses of the Meghaduta by way of Samyasapurti, 

34. RathangadUta,^ 

35. Viprasandesa^ of Laksma^a Suri. It relates how 
Rukmiiii sent an old BrahmaQ.a as a messenger to Krspa, 
her chosen husband, requesting him to take her away. The 
same subject-matter is found described in the Blmgmata- 
purana (x. 52). 

36. ^Uaduta^ of Garitrasundaragap.!, author of Mahl- 
pctlacaritm, KumarapdlamahaMtya and Acdrddarsct. It 

^ is not a dutahavya proper, though it bears a name similar 
to those borne by other poems of that type, as there is 
no reference here to any duta who is sent by one person to 
another. It consists of 131 verses, the last lines of the first 
125 verses of which, agree with the corresponding lines of; the 
verses of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. This utilisation of the 
fourth lines of the Meghaduta probably led to its being called 
a dutahavya. It describes — how Sthulabhadra, a great Jaina 
prince, renounced the world at the death of his father and 
became a disciple of the great Jaina sage Bhadrabahu — how the 
former, who came to his city by the order of his preceptor, 
was not the least moved by the persuasive arguments put 
forward by his wife, Kosa, against the prudence of his taking 
the order and — how in the long run, on account of the powerful 
influence of his immaculate character (sila) he was able to 
prevail upon his wife and persuade her to become a nun. 

1 MeghadutasamasyUekhat 13 1, 

2 Introduction to Jaina Meghaduta^ p. 10. 

3 Published from Tanjore, Purnacandrodaya Press, 1906. 

4 ^rlyagovijaya Jaina Granthamala, 14, Dharmabhyudaya Press, 
Benares city, Virasaipvat 2439 (A. p. 191S}. 
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and thus put an end to all eartbly sorrows and sufferings. 
The book was composed in the year V. S. 1487 in KhabhSnt 
in Gujarat under the patronage of the chief of that place. ^ 

37 . Suhasandesct^ of LaksmSdasa. Here we have a des- 
cription of the sending of a suX’cs (parrot) as a messenger by a 
lover who was separated from his wife in a dream. It con- 
sists of two parts, purmsandesa and utfarasandesa having 
respectively seventy-four and eighty-nine verses. We get here 
an elaborate topographical description of the region between 
Ramesvaram and Gup-apura, probably to be identified with 
a village called Trikka^apuram not far from Cranganore. 

38. Buhasmidesa of Karihgapalli Nambudri.® 

39. Bukasandeia of Rahgacarya.^ It is not known if 
he is identical with the author of Mayurasandesa (No. 
30 above), 

40. Siddhaduta^ of Avadhutarama, 

41. Suihagasandem^ of Narayania. It consists of 130 
verses. Subhaga is a anata/ca (?) messenger sent from Gape 
Comorin to a city which the author calls Vrsapuri, Paufl.- 
gavl, etc. 

42. Sayisaduta'^ of E,upagosvamin® who flourished in the 

I Siladuta, V. 131. 2 J.R.A.S., 1884, pp. 404-48. 

3 Lisi of Sanskrit Mamtscripts in the Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Oppert, No. 2721, 6241. 

4 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Mysore and Coorg, Rice, 
No. 2250. 

5 Report of a Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, A. V. Kathavate, 

No. 596. 6 f,R.A.S., 1884, p. 449- 

7 Haeberlin’s Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 323ff. ; KavyakaUpa (I) — 

Harichand Hirachand (Bombay, 1864), pp. 35ff. ; Kavyascmgraha, pt. 
II— Bhuvan Chandra Basak (Calcutta, 1874), pp. ; Kavyasaragraha 

(vol. " 1 ) — Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1888, pp. 441-507 ; also 
separately in Bengali characters with a Bengali translation (Basumati 
Steam Machine Press, Calcutta)'. ; 

8 Some manuscript^ attribjite it; to jivagosvamin, nephew of Rupa 

[cl. Descriptive CdtaUg^:^^,: ^PskrU -Manuscripts in the Govern^^ni 
Sanskrit College, , ■■ 

. . •’ LH.Q., JUNE, 1927-; ' ' •' 
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16th century. He was one of the immediate disciples of 
Caitanya, the great Vais^iava reformer of Bengal. He was, 
previous to his conversion to Vaisn.avism, a royal officer 
at the court of Allauddin Hussain Shah, king of GamJ. 
After his conversion to the new faith, he became 
an ardent preacher of the teachings of his preceptor 
through his voluminous writings, which though embrac- 
ing heterogenous subjects like philosophy, poetry, drama, 
dramaturgy, rhetoric and grammar had all in view the 
dissemination of the doctrines of his new faith. In this 
respect he seems to have a parallel in Vehkatesa, author of 
Hamsasandesa, whose many-sided literary activities also in 
all probability were directed by a similar object, popularising 
the doctrines of the special school of Vedanta to which he 
belonged. Of his many works the most important are Ujjvala- 
mlammi, Ghandostadasaka, Danakelikaumudi, Ndtaka- 
candrika, PadymaU, Bhaktifasamt'tasindhu, Lalitamadhava, 
Sarrisaduta, Uddhavaduta and Vidagdhamadhava.^ In the 
■Harrisaduta we have the description of a swan having been 
sent as a messenger by the go0s of Vrndavana to Krspa 
in Mathura.® It consists of verses in sikharinl metre. 
The number of verses varies in different editions and Mss. 
Thus Kdvyasangraha of Jivananda gives 142 verses, 
Sanskrit College Ms, 131 verses, Kmyakalapa of Hirachand 
142 verses and Basumati Press edition 101 verses. 

43. Smimsandeia^ of the famous scholar and well-known 

1 The Vaisnamtoaml, a commentary on the tenth book of the 
Bkagavatapurana by Sanatanagosvamin, brother of Rupagosvamin in 
the concluding verses, in the course of the description of the genealogy 
of the author, gives a list of the works of Rupagosvamin (R. L. Mitra 
op. cit., vol. vi, no. 2135). 

2 The statement of Prof. Mm. Kuppuswami Shastri that the work 
describes the love-message sent by Krsna to Radha does not seem 
to hQ contct {A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mnuscripts in the 
Government Oriental Library^ Madras^ vol. xx, no, 1 1903)* 

3 Text and commentary "published by the Government Oriental 
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acarya of the Srlvaisnavas, Veiikatefe, known also as 
Vedantadesika or Vedantacarya. He flourished in the 
14 th century. He was a polymath, writing on different 
branches of Sanskrit literature, so much so, that his more 
important collected works number about 121 separate 
treatises, some of them running to great lengths. Of 
these 82 are hymns, 8 Icavyas, 24 scientific treatises and 
83 theological works. In addition to these works in Sans- 
krit he wrote 24 books in Tamil. ^ His des- 

cribes the sending of a swan by Rama as a messenger to Sita 
in Lanka. It consists of two asvasa& of 60 and 50 verses 
respectively. 

44 . Saiysamndesa^ of Bhattavamana. Here we have 
a description of the sending of a swan as a messenger by a 
cursed YaTcsa to his wife. Thus its theme is exactly identical 
with that of the MeghadSta of Kalidasa. 

45 . Ravrisasandem.^ It is a philosophical piece, consist- 
ing of 110 verses. 

46 . Hatysaduta'^ of Raghunathadasa. 

47 . Hrdayaduta^ of Bhatta Harihara. It consists of 
verses in vasantatilaka metre. 

48 . SmysadMa^ by Kavindracarya Sarasvati. It con- 
sists of 40 verses. 

There are a few other poems of the dutakUvya type 

Library, Mysore 1913 ; Edition with commentary of RahgarSja- 
carya and English Translation and Notes by N. V. Desika Chariar and 
G. Kasturi Ranga Aiyangar. 

1 Introduction to the Hamsasandesa, Mysore edition, p. VI. 

2 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Library, Madras, vol. xx, no. 11912. 

3 J.R.A.S., 1884, p. 450. 

4 Vanga Sahiiya Paricaya — D.|C. Sen, p. 850. 

5 Handscriften verzeichnisse der’ Koniglichen Bibliothek—Y^OoQx, I, 

no. 5 7^* ‘ , . ■ ■ 

6 A classified Lizt af Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Palace Libraty 

at r«?|f(?r^Burnell, : L . 
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coraposed in more recent times (and hence not included in the 
above list). They belong to the end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth century written by poets in diffe- 
rent parts of India. Some of these are found to have poetic 
excellence of no mean order. In this connection mention 
may be made of the VMadMa^ of KyspanStha Nyayapaiica- 
nana of Bengal who in the eighties of the last ceutnry 
composed this highly poetic piece wherein the vata or wind is 
sent as a messenger to Rama by Sita who was then in Lanka. 
As regards poems of minor importance reference may be made to 
Sukadutam^ of Yadavacandra Vidyaratna (S. B. 1786), Pika- 
smidesa^ of Dadhica Brahmadevasarman published only recent- 
ly describing how a bee was sent by a cuckoo as a messenger 
to a poet relating the present fallen condition of India. We 
have also got two modern supplements to the work of Kali- 
dasa, viz, Meghapratimndesa^ of Mandikal Ramasastri and 
Meghadmdya^ of Trailokyamohan Guha Niyogi Ivavikirti. The 
first of the two is very beautiful, and describes how the wife of 
the yalcsa on receipt of the message of her husband sent her 
reply through the same cloud giving a description of herself 
and her household ; the other relates how she asked the cloud 
to carry her message to Ktibera requesting him to cancel the 
order of banishment passed upon her husband and how 
Kuberdi in the long run, complied with her request and the 
yahsa restored to liberty was united with his wife. 

Origin of dutakavy a 

The earliest dutctkavya that we have is the Megha 
duta of Kalidasa. The central theme of Kalidasa’s 
work is the sending of an inanimate object 
as a messenger that carries a love-message from a lover to 
his beloved. It should be noted here that this kind of mak- 

1 Calcutta, S. E. 1822. 

2 Published from the Ryots’ Friend Press by Brajanath Dutt. 

3 Published from Jhalrapatan Rajaklya Sarasvatibhavana. 

4 Jayalaya Press, Mysore, 1923. 

5 Sanyal and Co., 25 Roy Bagan Street, Calcutta, 1909. 
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ing messengers of iaanimate bub moving objects or irrational 
creatures carrying a love-message from one to liis or her 
object of love constitutes the most important characteristic of 
clTitahavyas ra general. It is not known to what particular 
work or works, if any at all, Kalidasa was indebted for this 
peculiar and at the same time poetic conception. We have 
however somewhat similar ideas, viz. making messengers of 
irrational creatures adopted in works which can definitely he 
assigned to a date earlier than that of Kalidasa. Thus, in 
the Bigveda we have reference to a dog called Sarcma 
sent as a messenger to the Panis (Kv,, X, 108). The 
two great Indian epics viz. the Ramayapa and the Maha- 
bharata represent irrational beasts as performing the duties of 
messengers carrying love-messages. Rama sent HanumSn as 
a messenger to Sita (Ram., IV, 44) who also in return sent 
through him a message to Rama (Ram., V, 40). The Maha- 
bharata (III, .5331-2) mentions DaraayantI as making a 
messenger of a swan which liad come to her from king 
Nala and sending a message through it to the latter. 

Of course in none of the above works there is reference 
to any ordinary irrational creature having been utilised as a 
messenger. All those messengers are represented as having 
possessed unnatural powers such as human voice and rationality 
to some extent and there is scarcely anything poetic in making 
messengers of them. But it does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that Kalidasa was inspired by what he read in the 
epics. He himself appears to indicate this in verse 105 of 
his Meghaduta (Path ale’s edition) which runs — vsfrart 

UT . This naturally creates the . impression that 
Kalidasa might have had the account of Hanuman 
having been sent as a messenger to Sita before his mind’s 
eye when he composed his Meghaduta. Mallinatha, 
also, records an old tradition to this effect.^ His predecessor 




Malllriatha bn Meghaduta, v. I — Kim fWN 
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Daksiflavartanatlia, too, in the beginning of his commentary 
on Meghaduta traces the origin of the central idea of the poem 
to the same source, viz., the account of Hanuman’s carrying 
the message of Rama to Sita as given in the Ramaya^a, 

Bub besides these there were in India and outskle before 
the time of Kalidalsa other works which are found 
to have made use of ideas closely similar to those of the 
dutahavyas. Thus' the Kamavilapajdiaka (No. 297) describes 
the sending of a crow as a messenger by a man in danger to 
his wife. Hsii Kan (between 196 A. D. and 221 A. D.) of 
China who translated the Prajmrmla§mtratlka of 
NSgarjnna into Chinese in one place describes how the 
cloud was requested by a lady to carry a message to her 
lord. Thus run the lines of the poet in question : — 

“0 floating clouds that swim in heaven above 
Bear on your wings these words to him I love.’ ^ 

It is true we have no positive evidence as to whether 
Kalidasa had any knowledge of all these works. But it 
may reasonably be expected that he was aware of the popular 
accounts of the epics and the ja^aJbcts, if not of the Chinese 
poet ; and he might have been indebted to them at least 
for the suggestion of the main idea of his book, viz., making 
messenger of an inanimate object, if for nothing else. Neither 
can it be dogmatically asserted that the account of the 
Chinese poet did not float to India in some form or other 
and indirectely help KSlidasa to lay the foundation of duta- 
havym in Sanskrit. Of course, this cannot, in the least, 
lower him in the estimation of the people as a great poet. 
Bor have nob great poets of other lands like Shakespeare and 
others been known to have borrowed the plots of their works 
from earlier sources ? Is not Kalidasa himself indebted to the 
Pura 9 .as and the epics for supplying him with themes for some 
of his Abhijmna-saTcuntalam, Maghuvaipsam 

and KwnfiOiTCisOiwdtTiOiVci'in ? A poet should be judged by his 

I History of Chinese Literature by Giles— p. 119-20. 
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power of representation, penetrative insight into human nature, I’ ' 

and the right and effective delineation of the charactei’s of a j; 

poetic composition. And judged by this criterion his Megha- li; 

duta inspite of his borrowings, if there be any, rightly entitles 
him to the undisputed rank of the prince of Indian poets. For j|; 

do we not meet with numerous instances of exquisite poetry If 

in the Meghaduta which we unfortunately seek in vain :f 

in the epics, etc. which may be supposed to be the prototypes ' 

of dutaJmvyas in Sanskrit ? ! 

According to some the idea of the poem was most pro- 
bably first suggested to Kalidasa by the Yamakakavya 
of Ghatakarpara, who is traditionally believed to have 
been, like Kalidasa, one of the nine gems adorning the 
court of king Vikramaditya and contemporary and rival 
of that great poet. His work incidentally describes how 
a lady finding it extremely difficult to bear the pangs 
of separation from her husband who was away from home 
addressed, at the approach of the rains, the floating 
clouds in the sky and requested them to report to her * 

lord the sad plight through which she had had to pass. 
{Tamaha-kdvya, vv. 8-13). But the tradition of nine gems 
being not substantiated by any historical proof it is not 
possible to determine the relation of the Yamalcahavya to i 

the MeghadUa of Kalidasa. 

Popularity of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa \ 

The new type of poetic composition introduced by Kali- 
dasa in his Meghaduta marks an epoch in the history of 
Sanskrit literature and it was fruitful in catching the ima- 
gination of the people. In fact it has been seriously suggest- 
ed by M. Hippotyte Fauche that the Meghadfita stands j 

without a rival in the whole elegiac literature of Europe.^ j 

Thus naturally, Kalidasa’s Meghaduta — the earliest of the J 

available attained immense popularity from | 

a very earlj^j; peribd, It is to this popularity that we owe , ;| 

I Dr. Bhau Daji’s 
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ihe not few imitations of the work undertaken by a host 
of later-day poets. It is true that none of these imitations 
of which we can ascertain the date with any amount of cer- 
tainty can be assigned to a period anterior to circa 12th 
century of the Christian era. But this need not lead one to 
conclude that the Meghaduta did not have a wide publicity 
before that date ; for even if we accept for the sake of argument 
that it had no earlier imitation (the existence of ivhieh hoiv- 
ever seems only too probable from the statement of Bhamaha 
in his Alanihara, I, 42-44), we have a work of the 8th century 
which amply testifies to the high popularity it enjoyed at so 
early a date. I refer to the Farsvahhyndaya of Jina.sena 
which incorporates the whole of the Meghaduta by way 
oi samasyapurti. It is needless to point out here that the 
poet would not have interwoven the whole of the Meghaduta 
into his poem, as known to him, unless the latter was a 
well-known and highly popular work of bis time. This 
kind of incorporation of the lines of the Meghaduta was 
undertaken, as we have already seen, by some other poets also in 
later days, giving proofs, if any were needed, of the popularity 
of the Meghaduta in those days. The comparatively old 
translations' of this book which are available in Sinhalese and 
Tibetan also testify to the position held by it in popular esti- 
mation. ^ The unusually large number of commentators — 
fifty mentioned by Aufreeht in his Oatalogiis Oatalogorum — 
who commented on this small work is another eloquent 
testimony to the unprecedented popularity enjoyed by a 
poem at any time. We only need to note here that the 
popularity which began so early has survived through 
these long centuries unabated to the present day not only 

I A Singhalese paraphrase of it was discovered at Kandy by 
W. Gunatilaka and was published along with the Sanskrit text by 
the Hon. T. B. Pknbokke (Colombo— 1893). The Tanjur contains a 
Tibetan translation of the Meghaduta which has been edited and tran- 
slated into German by Dr. Beck (Berlin, 1907)— Hultzsch, Preface to 
bis edition of Meghaduta, p, VIII, 
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among the Indians but also among peoples of the whole j 

world. 

' ' ' ! 

Hzstoff of the development of dvtakavyas in Sanskrit 

In tracing the history of the development of dutalcavya 
literature in Sanskrit we should begin with post-Kalidasan i 

works, that is, from the earliest imitations of KalidSsa. i 

Of the many available imitations of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
duta, Pavanaduta of Dhoyi seems to be the earliest, though I 

a partial adaptation of the central idea is met with in an 
earlier work, the Malatlvmdhma of Bhavabhuti where the | 

hero Madhaya asks a patch of cloud to relate to her lady-love, i 

Malatl, the love-stricken condition through which he was pass- j 

ing.^ No earlier imitation of the Meghaduta is known to exist ; j | 

and owing to our ignorance of the dates of many of these ■ I 

available imitations it is not possible for us to assign any j ‘ 

one of them, to a date anterior to that of Dhoyi, But we 
seem to be on strong grounds to suppose that the Megha- 
duta had a host of imitators long before the time of Dhoyi 
whose works like those of many other writers of ancient 
India have been lost for ever or are awaiting, in some unknown 
corner, the eagle eye of a fortunate discoverer. Thus 
” Bharaaha (end of 7th and beginning of 8th century) while 
finding fault with the lack of the sense of propriety of poets 
who make messengers of cloud, wind, moon, bee, cahramha 
(anas casarca), suha (parrot), etc. that are devoid of speech and 
the sounds of which carry no sense expressly states that even ' 

highly cultured poets are found to have recourse to this motif 
more often than nob {BhamaJid/laiikara, I, 42-44). This stater ' 

menu of BhSmaha scarcely leaves any 'room for doubt in 
concluding that dutakavyas (like MeghadMct, IndudMta, 
BhrchmaradWiOi, CakramhadtUci, ^ukaduta, etc.) were well- 
known in his time and they possibly constituted the preliminary 


I. H. Q., JUNE, 1^7 ■ i - ; 
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stage in the imitations of the Meghaduta of KalidSsa. We fail 
to understand what led Prof. Keith to take Vatsabhafti to 
be the earliest imitator of Meghadiita,^ inasmuch as 
the influence of Kalidasa’s works on the Mandasor 
Inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarraan® (which is 
the only available work of Vatsabhatti) must be sought in 
the description of the rainy season which we get here and 
which may be supposed to have some connection with a similar 
description in the Stusci'niJiara attributed to KSlidasa. ^ e 
equally fail to understand how Dr. Hultzseh comes to suspect 
traces of imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghadtita in the Vismgum" 
dctrsot® of Veukatadhrarin which gives a description of an 
imaginary journey over India by two gandharvm one of 
whom praises while the other decries all things, apparently 
^ bad, that he comes across. 

Now, in these post-Kalidasan dutakSvyas, all of which owe 
their inspiration to the celebrated Meghaduta, traces of 
indebtedness to Kalidasa are to be met with at every step. 
In fact the borrowing goes to the extent of utilising the 
very metre used in the Meghaduta. Thus with very few 
exceptions (e. g. Sarrisadmta of Rupagosvamin in Sikharinl 
metre, Manodiita of Visuudasa in V asantatilaka metre, etc.) 
all the dutakavyas are composed in Mandahranta metre of 
Meghaduta. The subject matter in most of them is also almost 
the same as in Meghadata viz. the sending of a messenger by 
a lover to his or her beloved. And it should he noted that in 
many of these later poems we come across a good many words 
and expressions in the very form in which they are used by 
Kalidasa not to speak of same or similar ideas oeeuring in 
|| them only in a slightly different form.^ 


t Classical Sanskrit Literature^ p* 36. 

3 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum — Fleet, vol III, pp. 8iff, 

3 Meghaduta, Preface, p. IX, 

4 Cf, my edition oi jPavanaduta^ Introduction, pp*i 3 * 4 >^^s^^^^nipare 

Hm^sasandem of 
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Bufe these later poems though they have a common origin 
in the renowned work of KaliclSsa and each one of them has. 
a remarkable similarity with the original in point of subject- 
matter and style, are found to introduce some changes here 
and there though not necessarily for poetic elevation. Thus 
inanimate objects (which move about) like the cloud and the 
wind that were conceived of as messengers originally — no 
doubt a highly poetic conception it was — made room gradually 
for animals and ultimately for human beings e.g. Suhasandesa, 
Udditavasandesa etc. The climax was reached when abstract 
things like ‘devotion,’ ‘mind’ etc. (which can have no move- 
ment) occupied the place of messengers (as in Wanoduta and 
Bhahtidutz etc.) and the poems tended to become allegorical. 

The most curious fact however in the development of dTda- 
kavya literature that strikes one is the introduction (probably 
by the Jainas first through the Parsvabhyudaya) of the senti- 
ment of tranquility in this class of literature (e.g. in Manoduta 
and BhaUiduti etc.) which originally and even in most of the 
later poems was predominated by the erotic sentiment. We thus 
find that several poet-philosophers utilised this kind of poetic 
composition for giving a popular representation to religious 
tenets and philosophical doctrines (e, g, in Blladuta). Several 
Jain poets composed messenger poems intended to serve 
the purpose of letters — ^the so-called mjnapfipatras — which 
they were required to send to their religious preceptors living 
far aw'ay, with a view to acquaint them with the works they 


Vedantadesika, i, S ( f%ict Wz 
X Pavanaduta of Vadicandra, v, i. ( 

JUff Harrtsaduia of Rupagosvamin, v, 8 ( .*r cpt 

^ n i ), Megkaduta- 

samasyalekha, v, S ( Era: efEEira:, srarara 

i ^ s Erram ft 11 ) with 

Meghadma I, 5 ; also Hmnsadvjta Of RupagosVamin, v, 9 _ ( e 

ft ) with Megkaduia, !, 6; Also Suhasandesa of, 

Laksmidasa, v, 12 Owratsi; Tm Etfttrranf) with Meghadutaj " 

1, 10. . Instances can - - ■ < 4 ^ 
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were doiug for the furtherance of the Jain faith fe. g. Cetodnia 
IndudMa etc.) 

These new elements which found place in the 
furnish eloquent testimony to the immense hold this kind 
of composition had on the people for there seems to 
be scarcely any room for doubt that it was on account 
of the wide popularity which these poems must have 
enjoyed, that philosophers and leaders of religious sects 
hit upon the novel idea of reaching the masses through them 
with their not so very palatable and interesting topics. 

One more fact that is sure to strike one in the study of‘ 
dutalidvyas in Sanskrit is that the subject matter of most of 
these poems— whether Hindu or Jain— are more or less 
mythological in character in that the heroes and heroines 
in them are persons of mythological fame, e. g. Bama, 
Sita, Krspa, Radha etc. in Hindu poems and Parsvanatha, 
Nemikumara, Sthulabhadra etc. in Jain poems. Here, again, 
the Hindu poets are found to have given more prominence to 
the popular story of Kysp-a and Badha, on the one hand, 
and that of Rama and SltS, separated from each other on the 
other. And it is curious that the fairly well-known and 
popular love-story of Bala and DamayantI and similar other 
mythological stories, eminently suitable for forming the 
subject-matter of a messenger-poem, are not known to have 
been touched by any of these later poets, busy ruminating on 
the hackneyed stories of Rama and Kr§na. Bengali poets, 
again, have almost as a rule, employed the story of Radha 
and Krsna in their messenger-poems, the story of RSma 
being met with only in a few so far known viz. Bhramara- 
dma (No. 24 above) and Candradiita (No. 9 above). 
This predominence of Rama and Krspa stories in later 
dUa-kavyas is probably due to the flourishing condition of 
the Vai^Hva faitli— taken in its widest sense— all over India 
and specially in Bengal, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and onwards. But it is most curious that non-my tho- 
logical (historical or imaginary) heroes pr heroines may be - 
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said to be alniosti oonspicous by their absence in these poems 
with the exception of the negligible few (e.g. Pamnaduta of 
Dhoyl ; dutakavyas of the vijmptipatra iy^^ etc). 

Dutahavyas in the vernaculars 

That this particular type of poetic composition made a 
very deep impression on the popular mind far more than any 
other type of Sanskrit composition is proved not only by the 
abundance of messenger poems in Sanskrit, of which a fairly 
detailed survey has already been made, but also by the fact 
that some later-day poets thought it worth their while to 
compose similar poems even in the vernaculars. Thus the 
Sinhalese literature is known to embrace a long series of 
such poems viz. Mayurmandehad KohilasandeSa^ etc. We 
have a Sawjsadwto in old Bengali composed by Narasimhadasa 
in the l7th century, which is supposed to be a translation of 
a Sanskrit work of the same name by Eaghunatha Dasa.® 
We get reference to two more works also of the same name 
in Bengali by Madhava Gupiakara and Krspacandra.^ 

Contribution of Jain poets towards the development of 
dutakavy a literature 

The credit of first utilising the dutahavyas for the dissemi- 
nation of religio-philosophical tenets probably belongs to Jain 
poets. Thus as early as the eighth century the Parsvabhyu- 
daya of Jinasena which is intended to popularise the account of 
the sacred life and teachings of the first historical Jain teacher 
Parsvanatha incorporates all the verses of Meghaduta within 

1 Prof. Geiger in his Litteratur und sprache der Singhalessen 
mentions a good many Singhalese dutakavyas at pp. 9,10,11,12,15,17. 

2 Ceylone Antiquary, vol. Ill, pp. 13 ff. I am indebted to my 
former teacher Dr. S. K. Chatterji, M.A., D. Lit. for- drawing my attenr 
tion to this. 

3 VangaiahMyd Calcutta ^Uuiversity)— ’D, C. Sen, pp. 

$S&60. - ■ ■ ',r? 

, : History yf Beng^i anAXiHtatute^-~^y C, Set|, ^ ’ 
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ib by way of SamasppiJ’^i not of course iu variably in the 
sense in which they occur in the work of Kalidasa but soinetimes 
in a slightly different sense to adapt them to the new work in 
which they are used. Therekre a few more similar compositions 
of Jain poets which though artificial in the extreme display the 
great mastery the authors had on the Sanskrit language, and 
they constitute an important stage in the history of d&aMvya 
literature. We may cite the names of several such Jain poems 
here viz. ^lladuta, CetodMa, Nemiduia and MeghaduiammasyS- 
lehha which use the fourth lines of every verse of Meghaduta 
mostly in the corresponding verses in those works. It cannot be 
denied that they are not entirely devoid of poetic excellences. 
But being highly artificial and having had to adapt the verses 
of the Meghaduta to their own particular worka. the language 
in them is necessarily not spontaneous and easy-going but is 
difficult, terse and pedantic. But as they embody lines of the 
Megkaduta we find a clue in them to the text of it as it existed 
at the time of these authors and was known to them and as 
such they are highly important in helping us in the determina- 
tion of the possibly genuine and original text of one of the 
most important works of KalidSsa. 

The Jains, again, in using this type of literature as the 
vehicle for conveying religious tenets to the people became 
instrumental in giving it a new turn. Thus almost all the Jain 
poems, unlike the Hindu ones, far from being based on any 
erotic sentiment bristle with an underlying flow of the senti- 
nients of tranquility and devotion. In this connection reference 
may be made to the vijnaptipatrm — letters written by Jain 
hermits to their religious preceptors on the occasion of the 
Pa/ryusmiaparva — which were composed after the manner of 
the dutahavyas so that some object like the mind, the cloud, 
etc, were conceived of as carrying their messages to their gurus 
{e.g. Oetodnta, Meghadmtasamasyalehha, Induduta etc). 

. Geographical information from the dutakavyas 
Some of the in the course of the description 

of' thh route to be followed by the messenger, . furnish, us 
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with elaborate topographical information. Of course, unfor- 
tunately for us, in most of the available dutakmyas this 
description is more or less conventional so that we miss there 
this much-expected and welcome information. We must, 
however, have to be satisfied with what little we get here 
considering the paucity of such information in Indian literature 
taken as a whole. Kalidasa’s description of a long route from 
Ramagiri to Alaka bristling with important topographical 
information is well-known through the study of various scholars. 
The geographical data to be derived from the Pavanaduta of 
Dhoyl which describes the route from the Malaya range to 
Vijayanagara in Bengal, capital- of King Laksrnanasena, has 
been thoroughly discussed in more places than one. ^ The Mam,- 
sasandesa of Vedantadelika gives an elaborate description of 
a route from the Malyavat hill to the island of Lanka. The 
Suhasandesa of Laksmidasa describes the towns, shrines, 
mountains, rivers, and all objects of interest between Rames- 
varam and Gu^apura, probably to be identified with Trikkana- 
puram near Cranganore. The Meghadutasamasyalekha has a 
minute and detailed description of the route from Avarahgar- 
vada (Aurangavad) to Dvipapuri (or Div-vandar) in Gujarat, 
The Induduta of Vinayvijayagafl.i gives a description of all 
the way from Yodhapura (Jodhpur) to Surat. The impor- 
tance of the descriptions of . these last two poems, which 
belong to the Jains is heightened by the references they 
contain to the not few Jain temples and places of pilgrimage 
on the way. It is curious however that the dutakavyas dealing 
with the love affairs of Radha and Krs^a, most of which had 
their origin in Bengal, do not give us any light on the topo- 
graphy either of Vrndavana or. of Mathura with; which 
places alone they are mostly concerned. . . ; 

: ! , Chintahaban Chakbavabti 
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Origins of Hindu leonisna 

Pre-vedic Aryanism knew no idols, and the M orcl ioi* 
‘God* in Indo-European languages involves no conception ot 
a personal deity. But in Vedic religion two parallel streams 
of thought have to be distinguished. On the one hand there 
is the theistic, and even monistic, conception evolving possibly 
through the stages of polytheism, henotheism, monothe- 
ism and pantheism in the Mg-veda Smihita, the im- 
personal sacriflce in the Biahmams, and the all-powerful 
God in the Arap.yakas and Upair%ads, to the philosophy 
of the Absolute iu the Upani§ads. - On the . other hand, 
there is a parallel tendency towards anthropomorphic integra- 
tion^ towards Symbolism, for instance, of Gayatri and 
OnhUm, towards the representation of spiritual conceptions 
in th^iv Purusmidha character. The student of iconisra 
is concerned with the evolution, of the latter phase of the 
Yedic religion. 

The. transition from what may be styled word-painting 
or verbography in the Aryan style to iconography may be 
observed in various hymns even of the JRg-veda SmriMta. 
In Mv., 11. 33. 9 we find babhru^ Suhrehhih pipise hiranyaiJp 
which Prof. . Wilson translates thus, ‘shines with golden orna- 
ments,’ So also in Mv., I. 21. 2 we have Indragm Sumbhata 
narah. Saya^a explains sumhhata in this passage by nma' 
vidJiair alanlcarailp sdbhitau huruta, in which he might merely 
refer to the . chanting of praises in honour of Indra and 
Agoi, (especially as by Sayana’s time images of Vedic gods 
had gone long out of fashion), but which Prof. Wilson tran- 
slates into ‘decorate with ornaments.’ In Bv., III. 4, 5. 
nrpeias is explained by Prof, Roth as ‘adorned by men’ 
and by Prof. Wilson as ‘of sensible shapes.’ ^v., 11. 33. 8 
.speaks of Rudra as white-eoaaiplexioued (§viUce), which 
taken along with ppiae I, 3.). wight 
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tliouc^h there would be notwng pi ^ 

taking nrpesas as ‘having ^ ^ 'vihioh. would remain 

Bu. .here are pa-g- f “IgtUc e.plaaatioa. 
obscure unless resort imao'es of maruts in 

Dr. BoUeneon dieeovered a reference = cte-“to .he 

7? 1 V 52 15 * mctnvanct esa^fl _ nnh 

Bv., V. 32. 10 Maruts),” but the meaning i>^ not 

clear, or the evidence c be 

seems to refei t . • °- j?„ TV 24. 10 ^mam 

pointed to on dkmubhih, yada Vrtrm 

dasahlw' mamend . - , ,_^v reference to an 

jmgJtanad athaina'in pun ^ liired out for a rent of ten 
Image of 'vhroh wasjo^ be 

cows, and which , j„„gests the hrst idea of an 

earliest passage which deBm ely „ o^rwhelming in the 
Indra festival, from mdfisa’s 

early centuries “ MarnmMai in the South, 

aa^ito, and the Sangam wor ^ ^ 

It is iJyewre-'worshippers 

IrAmafSs e pole.' (which reminds 

held thee “ ° nmmtluh safrajai prajol) anc 

one of puruJiuta-dl 3 J , v Lastly there is a passage 

in the Kathaka Sann-Mu (XX- } ^ agj.e 

Fijiio vihramcma ®'“ "yj . it is twelve angnlas 

is to he piled with the ‘navel of ' ‘ jb, laU. 
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of the * „_-„erse, evceeds the universe 
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of images: In J^v., VIII. 69. 12 we have sufnvj'.Dn 
susiram iva which Ballanfcyne {Mahahhmyci, p. 34) has 
rendered : “a beautiful perforated iron image”, I dnd a 
variant of this expression in the Tmt. Sam., I. 5.7 : Sfo'/m 
harmhamtl which Bhafta BhSskara explains hhamayl sthnm 
antalp susiravatl (metallic body of holes). ^ The \ etlic 

wox’d Samdfs may denote an image, as we have in Tait. Sam. 
(I. 6.6) ; Satfidtsas te ma chitsi and in Mahamrayam Upa- 
nisad (Y. 11). : na tisthati riipmi a&ya. Other 

passages may be cited to the effect that there are references 
to concrete representations ; Rk-sdmayo^ silpe [T. S., I. 2.2) 
which Prof. Keith translates ‘images of Be. and Saman’ ; 
uruh pn'thuTi sulcTtah hartfhhir bhut in Ro., VI. 19.1 which 
refers to the ‘makers’ (kartr), and narvag mdram pratimanani 
debhnh) T. S., II. 2. 12) where the word pratimd may 
be noted. Turning to the hymns addressed to a particular 
deity, e. g., Indra, I find clear evidence in the following 
(21 S., II. 1. 6,) armio hhruman : ‘He is ruddy and has 
eyebrows’;, (II. 2. 7). — Indraya gliarmavate, indrayarhavate : 
‘To , Indra with the thunderbolt, and Indra with heat’ 
(Bohtlingk) which could only refer to a metallic image. 
Of VisjjiU it has been stated in II. 2.12 that he changed his 
shape in battle : yad anyarupaJp samithe bahhutha. But the 
clearest evidence I could find is in the Atharmveda, VII. 
3-1 : Svaya tativd tamm airayata, (of which there is a variant 
in T. S., I. 7.12) ‘with your own body enter another body’. 
The reference here could only be to concrete representations 
of gods. 

Some elaboration of iconographie detail may be detected 
in various passages ; Indra is conspicuous for his ^pra as he 
is referred to in numerous places as smipra and hanMpra 
{JRv., I. 9.8 and VI. 29.6), most probably means the 

chin as in J^v., V. 45.6. where Mauu is said to have over* 

I Cf. X.S., IV. 2. 5 5 c.yas^fiayaffi vi cria bandhdm ^enter 

the iron (or copper) mould,’ , , ■ 
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come the risipra ‘noseless peoples, i.e. peoples whose nasal 
rid<.e was not prominent. The invisible Wmcl-god (Vayu) is 
referred to as darma (‘of pleasing appearance which could 
only mean that Tayu images were made to ooh beautiful. 
The term Nasatyau (Asvins) is found in the Boghazkoui 

inscription, and appears to be one of the oldest epithets o 
the twin-gods. Yasha explains the term nasiUprabhavau 
At any rate he thinks msatya is derived from (the nose). 
ThJp;ominent nasality of these Aryan gods seems to be 
indicated here. Yarinja is conspicuous ^ as hhhracl dmp^m 
hiran my am ‘ wearm g a golden ai moui . j 

Rvnlra is outlined by the epithets Kapardm^v., II . ) 
Tryambaka {Bv., VII 59.12) KfUivasaB and P^nak^n 
51 The Vedic hymuer now refers to one, now to anote, 
of these attributes, the sumtotal of which makes up le 

concrete representation of the god, 

Moncf with this aiithropomoi-phism there was the develop- 
ment of symbolism, and the conception of a god, he being re- 
carded ns possessed of structural details corresponding o 
taown functions he exercised. T^mg Agn. for instance, ^e 
find this description of the god m Bt>.. W. o8.8 (ct. 

I M 4 & 13) 1 ftiinsri ** 

saptJ rmtm asya tridm baddho v„cMo .•orc.o.t., 

is this great bull ‘''“'''“t n - ThT hvl t 

hands. Bound in three places he roars aloud, “e hymn « 

found acain in the M5»Sr5!/«M TTpamtad of 

leda AS regards the other popular god 

thunderbolt mentioned in I. 10.1.18 and So., 11. 12.10, 
while T S IV. 41 describes it as yuBcpraaS ‘made of stone 

deuce as to how these ^ L of 

have suggested leouographio details, _ PhiHam- 

Lui cmespondmg to the above description m the Chidam 
tfr™^e,> the figure of Indra with the Vu,™ alone 
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(and wifchont the Elephant which came to be assooiated with 
him in post-Vedic times) in the SarnSth museum^. 

One step in the evolution of symbolism was the assoeia* 
tion of a god with some weapon {ayudha) or animal (vahana). 
We have references to weapons all through \ edic literature, 
but none of them is associated with a god excepting vajt'a 
of Indra noted above. So also as regards vSlimia we Imve 
a single instance of Shrya whose seven steeds are mentioned 
for the first time clearly in the Tait. Br., along with 
other passages where it is definitely mentioned that 
there is only one horse, though it bears seven names. But 
the Tait. Amnyaha (III. 1 ) explains that there were 
seven Suryas and not merely seven steeds of Shrya, and 
attempts various explanations which are all symbolical. 

I may also mention that the diJcpalas of the Parai 3 ,ic times are 
all Vedic deities, but none of their ayudhm (except ludra’s) 
is found in V edic texts. 

In the face of these citations it is impossible to accept 
the ip$e dixit of any Vedic scholar, however famous, that 
“the individuality of the Vedic gods being vaguely conceived 
was differentiated either by the species of animal drawing 
their cars or by the distinctive weapons held in their hands.*' 
This is evidently putting the cart before the horse, for, as we 
have already seen, there is much more evidence of the indivi- 
duality— and hardly any of the weapons or vehicles character- 
ising gods in the Bv ., — than is implied in this statement. 

It is unfortunate that actual concrete datable evidence 
exists in India only from the Asokan epoch onwards.® If the 
older materials of building had been other tlian of wood, 
we would have been in a much better position. To deny the 

1 Catalogue of the Sarnath Museum, No. 24. c. p, 318. 

2 Rv., (I, 50, yi. 44, V. ^62) , mentions S» 6, 7, once even .1000. 
horses. ■ 

3 But see the figure of a devotee seated on a pedestal, and the = out- 
lines of temple architecture etc, at Harappa, 
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existence of Indian artifacts of an earlier age because the 
evidence is not clearly datable, is to deny the existence of the 
proto-historie period of Indian history. But even as it is, 
we have concrete evidence, reaching back to the 8th or 9th 
century b. c., of the existence of anthropomorphic images of 
gods. The figure of the earth goddess found on a gold leaf 
dug up from the Vedic burial mound at Lauriya Nandan- 
garh, is one known instance,^ and cannot be regarded as an 
isolated one until we have had a more systematic exploration 
of our ancient sites. The figures of Laksmi and Surya appear 
on coins from the 2ad century b.c. — those of Azilises and 
Denietrios, The Sanchi sculptures of G-ajalaksml are of about 
the same period. But this does not justify G-runwedel’s 
assumption that there was no pre-Buddhist art of the kind, for 
very commonsense indicates, as Gairdner {Journal Asiatigue, 
1911) showed long ago, that Mauryan art, being already a 
mature art, presupposes centuries of pre-existing indigenous 
artistic tradition. As Foucher has pertinently remai’ked, we 
should seek the origin of the art in the hereditary habits of 
the wood and ivory carvers' of ancient India, not forgetting 
its goldsmiths. Since (1918) Boucher wrote on the art of 
Gandhara we have had the image of Lauriya unearthed, thus 
fulfilling the shrewdness of his observation in regard to the 
goldsmiths. We could only supplement this solitary find 
by references found in literature. Buddhist tradition in 
the Divyavadana has it that Pasenadi of Kosala gave 
orders for Tathagata-'pratima, (image of the Buddha) but 
failed. There are references to temples and images in 
the 'Bamayam and in the ArthaMstra of Kaufilya. 

The e^rly evolution of iconography has to be taken along 
with the development of symbolism. It is an unwarranted 
statement that ‘ideas of symbolism grew up in South 
India in the present century’. Primitive man even of the Stone 
age made symbolical representations of the Sun and the 


I Camlfidge liistoff afJn4i^t^o\. % plite Xi, fig. 2 1 cf S'l ,,?, 
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Moon, We have the circle ami the crescent, denoiiiij' the 
Sun and the Moon in Egypt during the 3i'd milleniuHi b, c. 
The punch-marked coins of India, and the early coins in 
general, are redolent of this symbolism thronghont. The 
lotus of Laltsmi and the horse of Surya appear on the 
coins of Azilises and Demetrios in the 2ih1 century b.c. The 
symbolism of the number seven applied to Sfirya is 
discussed in the Tait. Br. (III. 1). In the Barhut sculp- 
tures i?e have the symbol of the Buddha, the dhurmcwakm, 
by the side of the figure of Pasenadi of Kosala. The symbol- 
ism of the seven mothers of Kartikeya, the son of Agni-llndra, 
as denoting the seven tongues of fire is found in the Munflaha 
Upcmimd which mentions them — Kali, Kai-all etc., and 
may be traced back to the Bv., which speaks of the seven 
hands of fire in the passage cited already. 

A number of loose statements have been made by scholars 
in their anxiety to fit in literary references with preconceived 
theories of iconographic origins. Some of these statements 
have since been withdrawn^ as I drew ® attention inter alia to 
the fact that in the Rv., Agni has two heads and seven hands 
(which even so great a scholar as Prof. Macdonell forgot and 
could not trace), that Indra’s elephant does not appear at all 
in the Rv., while his Vajra appears ; that Siva has five 
heads and ten arms both in literature and in arehieology ; 
and that images with eight hands are found much earlier 
than the 8 th century. But the mistakes about LaksmI and 
Surya contiuue to be reasserted and I may deal with them 
here. Prof. Macdonell insists that Surya was . recognised 
from the earliest times by the seven steeds. But in fact the 
seven steeds were the result of a long evolution and belong to 
mediaeval times. On the coins of Demetrios (162 b. o.), we 
have the Sun driving in a four-horse chariot. There are only 

1 Compare Prof, Macdonell’s position in the RUpanif 1920 
with that of his in the J. R. A. S., 1916. 

2 See my papers in the/, i?. 1918. 
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three horses of SSrya’s car in one of the sculptures in the 
Sarnath museum (G.86) and four horses at Bodh Gaya. Nor 
are the seven horses of Surya described as characteristic of 
the god in the Kctsijapiya, or even in the works of VarSha- 
inihira or Heinadri. or even found among the South Indian 
bronze figures of Sui'ya,^ As regards the view that the 
earliest form of Laksmi was that with two elephants pouring 
water over her as in the Sanchi sculptures, it is flatly 
contradicted by the Brl Sukta, a Khila hymn no doubt, but 
considerably earlier than any piece of evidence relating to 
Laksmi in iconography. The l§rl Sukta mentions the lotus- 
garlands, (cf. a lotus in each hand in the icons) but does not 
mention elephants among the characteristic accompaniments 
of Laksmi, any more than horses or chariots. 

As Hinduism became more and more syucretistic in the 
course of ages, it absorbed non-aryan peoples who were of 
a lower order of mental evolution and to whom only concrete 
forms of divinity could appeal. There was thus an elaboration 
of sculptural details of the gods, besides the inclusion of new 
gods in the pantheon, Four-arraed gods appear in literature 
as early as the Ramapana and the Bhagavadglta and in coins 
from the times of Kadphises II (c. 50 a. d.) gods appear with 
six, eight or even twelve arms, in literature of the second 
or third century, and in sculpture from the fifth or sixth 
century. That this phenomenon was due to the inclusion of 
cruder forms of cult necessitated by the co-operation with 
peoples in inferior grades of culture, is shown by the fact that 
the multiplication of heads, hands and feet is carried farthest 
in the case of tammic forms of the god-head, such as Vlra- 
bhadra form of ^iva, Kali form of Uma ; and in the case of gods 
and goddesses whose worship Was specialised in the South, 
e. g, Skanda Subrahmauiya and Mahisasuramardinl. The eight- 
handed images of Ellora, Mahabalipuram and Kanclpuram 
are good instances in point. Even in sculptures of the same 


I 0, C. Ganguli’s BrottiSM, Bgs, 24, 25. 
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period e. g. Eilora, Burga has eight hands, PSrvati four 
and LaksmI (Sri) only two. The reference to Umii in the 
Kena JJpanimd, and the Kali or Pidari images in South 
Indian villages so uniTersally in evidence to-day and referred 
to in South Indian Inscriptions, leave hardly any room ior 
doubt as to this compromise of the Aryan religion with other 
faiths, by including their gods in an all-comprehensive scheme. 

This elaboration of ieonographie details at the instance of 
inferior orders whom Hinduism incorporated in its fold was 
helped by the architectural and sculptui’al skill of these 
peoples, especially in dealing with stone and other durable 
material. The architecture of Maya which originally was 
differentiated from that of Tvasty or Visvakarman now came 
to its own and contributed to the future development of Indian 
art. Even to-day the five orders of metal workers and 
carpenters claim descent from Visvakarman, and do not 
claim kinship with the stone mason. Both the stone mason 
and the sculptor in stone on the one hand, and the painter on 
the other, originally non-aryan custodians of arts had 
the most to do with this elaboration of structural details 
in images — an influence which penetrated to North India in 
the heyday of Eajput ciyilisation. 


S. V. Venkatbswaea 


Pre-Upanisaclic Teachers of Brahma-vidya 

The history of Brahma-vidya .-falls- easily .into {o'ur divisions:— 

(i) The Frc-Upaiiisadic period; 

(li} Tlie Upaiiisadic period;- 
(iii) Tlie Sutra period; and lastly, . ■ . 

, (iv) The period of- the Commentators. 

The Upanisads were not - the very first beginnings of Bralima- 
vidya. Ihe thought-movement, to which we give this name, had its 
roots still deeper down into antiquity. There were teachers of 
Brahma-vidya even before the Upanisads ; md it was they who first 
developed the ideas and handed them down to the next generations 
of thinkers, A fuller development of these ideas was reached in the 
Upanisads, which became the starting-point for all subsequent thinking 
on the subject, until we reach the Sutras of the Vedanta. The 
Sutras represent the most comprehensive attempt at synthesis of the 
many loose threads of thought contained in the Upanisads. After 
the Sutras, thinkers on Brahma-vidya seldom, if ever, looked back 
straight to the Upanisads, but always took their cue from the Sutras; 
and proceeded to develop even important schools like those of Sankara 
and Ramanuja simply by the interpretation of these Sutras; and it 
was through the Sutras that they read the Upanisads and their sys- 
tems were based on the Upanisads only indirectly. 

If we may use a metaphor, the Upanisads represent the sapling, 
and not the seed, of Brahma-vidya. The seed was sown earlier and 
was contained in the thoughts of the pre-Upanisadic thinkers. The 
Upanisads stand midway between them on the one hand, and the 
Vedanta-Sutras on the other. The Vedanta-Sutras represent the 
full-grown tree; and the different schools of commentary that arose 
after and out of them, stand for the manifold branches and blossoms 
of this tree. 

The earliest pre-Upanisadic thoughts on Brahamawidya have been 
mostly lost for us, for the obvious reason that they were not reduced 
to systematic composition and writing. But traces of them may still 
be found in the Upanisads themselves. 

I The first thing that compels our attention in this connection, 
is, of course, the frequent references to the Kks. The Rg-veda, as 
^ a whole, is not a hardly one book and 
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period e. g. Elloi'a, Durga has eight hands, Parvatl four 
and Laksmi (^r!) only two. The reference to UraS in the 
Kena Vpanisad, and the Kali or Pidari images in Soutii 
Indian villages so uniTersally in evidence to-day and referred 
to in South Indian Inscriptions, leave hardly any room lor 
doubt as to this compromise of the Aryan religion with other 
faiths, by including their gods in an all-comprehensive scheme. 

: This elaboration of iconographio details at the instance of 
inferior orders whom Hinduism incorporated in its fold was 
helped by the architectural and sculptural skill of these 
peoples, especially in dealing with stone and other durable 
material. The architecture of Maya which originally was 
differentiated from that of Tvastr or Visvakarman now came 
to its own and contributed to the future development of Indian 
art. Even to -day the five orders of metal workers and 
carpenters claim descent from Visvakarman, and do not 
claim kinship with the stone mason. Both the stone mason 
and the sculptor in stone on the one hand, and the painter on 
the other, originally non-aryan custodians of arts had 
the most to do with this elaboration of structural details 
in images — an influence which penetrated to North India in 
the heyday of Rajput civilisation. 


S. V. Venkateswaka 




Pre-Upanisaclio Teachers of Brahma-vidya 

The history of Bralima-vidya: falls easily into four divisions: — 

(i) The Pre-Upanisadic period; 

(ii) The Upanisadic period; 

(iii) The Sutra period; and lastly/ 

(iv) The period of the Commentators. 

The Upaiiisads were not the \^ery first beginnings of Brahma- 
viclya. 1 he thought-movement, to which we give this name, had its 
roots still deeper down into antiquity. There were teachers of 
Brahma-vidya even before the upaiiisads j and it was they who first 
developed the ideas and handed them down to the next generations 
of thinkers. A fuller development of these ideas was reached in the 
Upanisads, which became the starting-point for all subsequent thinking 
on the subject, until we reach the Sutras of the Vedanta. The 
Sutras represent the most comprehensive attempt at synthesis of the 
many loose threads of thought contained in the Upanisads. After 
the Sutras, thinkers on Brahma-vidya seldom, if ever, looked back 
straight to the Upanisads, but always took their cue from the Sutras; 
and proceeded to develop even important schools like those of Sankara 
and Ramanuja simply by the interpretation of these Sutras; and it 
was through the Sutras that they read the Upanisads and their sys- 
tems were based on the Upanisads only indirectly. 

If we may use a metaphor, the Upanisads represent the sapling, 
and not the seed, of Brahma-vidya. The seed was sown earlier and 
was contained in the thoughts of the pre-Upanisadic thinkers. The 
Upanisads stand midway between them on the one hand, and the 
Vedanta-Sutras on the other. The Vedanta-Sutras represent the 
full-grown tree; and the different schools of commentary that arose 
after and out of them, stand for the manifold branches and blossoms 
of this tree. 

The earliest pre-Upanisadic thoughts on Brahama-vidya have been 
mostly lost for us, for the obvious reason that they were not reduced 
to systematic composition and writing. But traces of them may still 
be found in the Upanisads themselves, 

I The first thing that compels our attention in this connection, 
is, of course, the frequent references to the Rks. The Eg-veda, as 
a whole, is not a book on Brahma-vidya; it is hardly one book and 

I. H. JUNE, 1927 ^ : V' 
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its parts have little organic connection with one another. But there 
are in it verses that express high philosophical truths, And it is 
obvious from the frequent references to it found in the L panl'fads., 
that the study of the Bks and their interpretation, were already leading 
to the conceptions of Brahma- vidy a. The Eks were already a sacreci 
lore and the Ksis, to whom they were revealed, were already occup}'- 
ing an important place in the intellectual world of the time. And, a> in 
Plato’s time, a reference to and a quotation from Homer gave point 
and authority to an argument, so in the philosophical debates of the 
Upanisadic times also^ quotations from and references to the Bg-veda 
were always in place. 

The homage paid by the Upanisads to the Bg-veda assumes two 
forms: — 

(a) One wa}q in which this is done, is the actual quotation of verses 
from the Rks. Sometimes, these verses are quoted approvingly as 
an authority for an argument and sometimes also as containing in 
a nutshell the truths that the Upanisads elaborate more fully. Occa- 
sionally, again, a Bk is quoted as the concluding prayer of a book. 
Thus, the l§a concludes with a Rk prayer: ‘Agne naya supatha’ &c. 
Other examples of quotations from the Rg-veda are Sv. hi. 14^ where 
a Rk verse IS quoted without any formal acknowledgment. Of 
course, this acknowledgment was not necessary, the Eg-veda being the 
common property of all and too well-known to scholars of the time 
to require any formal specification. 

Mundaka iii. 2. 10 also professes to be a Rk, but unfortunatel}" 
it cannot be found in the collection of Eks that we now possess. 
Possibly, it is only a paraphrase of some Rk, and not a verhativi 
quotation. 

Br. ii. 5. 16 contains a verbatim quotation from the first Mandala 
of the Eg'Veda. Br. iv. 4. 23, like the passage of the Mund. referred 
to above, also professes to be a Rk, but is not a verbatim quotation. 
It, too, may be a paraphrase, or may be a misquotation. If the quota- 
tions be assumed to be correct, the fact that they are not found in the 
existing collection of Rks that we now call the Rg-veda, would lead 
to the hypothesis that there were other Rks also which have been lost. 
But it would be a bold — almost an extravagant — hypothesis to make, 
on grounds like the above. 

{b) There is another way in which the indebtedness of the Upani- 
sads to the Rg-veda has found expression. Not only are references 
made to particular Rks, but the name of a Rsi also is often cited and 
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the maiiim revealed to him is ■ discussed^ in order to find out its 
inner meaning. Thus: Miindaka ilL-'a. ii quotes Ailgiras. Taitt i. 
7 , I refers to a but does not give his, mme. Sankara, tooj, does 
not know who he is, and thinks dliat the term here may mean 
the Vedas in general or, it may-also' mean some Rsi whom obviously 
he cannot name. (^etad-dariaiia-sampannO' va 

Aitareya ii. 5 similarly quotes a Esi, and we are immediately told 
that the Rsi quoted is Vamadeva. The Rk quoted here belongs to 
the fourth Mandala. Br. i. 4. 10 also mentions Vfimadeva and quotes 
the Rk just preceding the above one and Br. ii. 5. 16, as pointed out 
before, is a verbatim quotation, and gives the name of the Esi also, 
which is Dadhyac, 

We do not pretend to give an exhaustive list of such quotations 
and references. The examples that we have given will show that 
germs of Brahma-vidya were known to be existing in some of the 
advanced Ek-verses ; and that the Upaiiisadic thinkers did not forget 
to tap these sources. 

But besides these Vedic thinkers, there were, it seems, other pre- 
cursors also of Brahma-vidya ; other thinkers also preceded the Upani- 
sads and led up to them. They came after the Vedas but before 
the Upanisads. 

2 Express references to earlier thinkers are found in several 
passages of the Upanisads. We have no reason to think that they 
were Vedic Bsis. On the contrary^ the way in which they are spoken 
of^ shows that they were earlier teachers of Brahma-vidya, who had 
come after the Vedic period and had been carrying on the study of 
the subject before the Upanisadic teachers. 

Thus 10 refers to earlier teachers and says: ^‘This is what 
we heard from the learned, — those, that is to say, who explained these 
things for Kena i, 3 is identical with this expression, there being 
a difference in one word only. 

In Katlia i. i. 21 the interesting statement is made that the 
questions raised there — undoubtedly questions of Brahma-vidya — ^were 
very subtle and that even the gods had long meditated upon them. 

' We do not care what the gods did or did not. But the statement 
obviously means that the questions were not being asked for the first 
time and that there had been men who had made an earlier study 
of them. . 

3 Besides this somewhat vague reference to the ^ancients/ there 
are also some more specific referents to earlier Brahmavadins. Thus, 
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Katha i. 3» i uses tlie expression ^Brahmavid* and seems to refer 
to -a class of thinkers who went by this name and \vho had alread 
attained a position in the speculative world. 

Ch. ii, 24. I similarly speaks of the Brahmavadios. The difference 
between a Brahmavid and a Brahniavadin is one of eniphasis and is 
practically nothing. The former means *one who know’s’ and the 
latter ‘one who speaks of Brahma ; obviously, one is not possible 
without the other and they imply each other. 

Sv. L I also starts with a reference to the Bralimavadins. 

As before, the list of examples given here is not supposed to be 
exhaustive. But they are enough to show that a class of thinkers had 
already been in existence, who derived their name from the subject 
of their speculation and were called Brahmavadins. 

- .A very interesting support to this position is found in Sayana’s 
remarks on Aitareya Brahmana i. 3. Certain passages there he under- 
.stands as giving the opinion of the Bralimavadins. According to 
Sayaiia, therefore, at the time of the Brfihmanas^ the Bralimavadins had 
occupied such a position that the authors of the Brahmanas had now 
and then to quote their views, 

. 4 That the Upanisads did not grow on a virgin soil is also proved 
by references found in them to other earlier branches of culture, which 
also appear to have contributed to the growth of Brahma-vidya. 

Ch. viL i gives a fairly long list of sciences that are said to have 
been studied by one who pretended to have received higher education. 
This list includes, besides the Vedas, such subjects as history, tradition 
(purana), science of the stars, science of precious stones, &c. All 
these are of course different from Atmavidya or Brahmavidya and 
cannot compare with it; Brahmavidya was incomparably superior to 
them all. But when a student comes to read Brahmavidya with a 
knowledge of these, can Brahmavidya remain absolutely .uninfluenced 
by them? 

Br. ii. 4. 10, iv. i. 2^ and iv. 5. ir, also give lists of diverse 
sciences. These lists also include the Vedas and the Upanisads, 
along with history (itihasa), tradition (purana), Sutras, exposition of 
Sutras, &c. But there is one interesting subject mentioned here which 
deserves more than a passing notice ; it is ^lokas or Verses. These 
also, are mentioned as a subject deserving of serious study, just like 
history, the Vedas, and the Upanisads, etc. What these Slokas stand 
for, we .shall presently see. But it is obvious from these references 
to them that they also constituted a branch of the culture which pre^ 
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ceded the t'pani^acls cine! .must' have contributed to their growth and 

d.evelopment* ^ 

5 Tiie importance of the ^lokas.. mentioned ill the list of Vidyas 
given above^ can be gauged by . the fact' that in more than a dozen 
placets Slokas have been quoted mrbafim by the authors of the Upani- 
sads. We give below some of ' these ^ references, without pretending 
to be exhaustive: 

Frasna; iv. II; V. 6; VI. 6. Taitt ii. H i. eL seq. (At the end of 
each Aniivaka, the discussion is wound up with a Sloka which forms 
the begiiiiiir.g of the next Anuvaka).- 

Cli. .v. 2. 9; V. 10. 9; v. -24. 5-; viii. 6. d 

Br. i. 5. i; i, 5. 23; 11 2. 3; iv. 3. ii; iv. 4- 6, 7. & 8. 

In all the above cases^ Slokas are quoted. This extensive quota- 
tion and the repeated reference to them as a branch of culture, show 
that the Slokas belonged to what was presumably a fairly well- 
developed literature. i^lqkas are generally introduced to wind up a 
discussion where they are apparently intended as an aid to memory. 
Sometimes (e.g. Br. ii. 2. 3), the ^loka quoted starts a discussion 
which then consists in only an elucidation . of the meaning of the 
^^loka itself. 

In one or two cases, it has so happened that a Sloka quoted by 
a prose Upanisad occurs as a part of the text of a verse Upanisad, 
but there is no acknowledgment of borrowing either way. Thus, 
Ch. viii. 6, 6 quotes a passage as a ^loka which is also found as 
part of the text of the Katha in ii. 6. 16. Again, Br. iv. 4. 7 quotes 
as a gloka a verse that occurs in Katha ii. 6. 14. 

Now, two hypotheses are possible here. It may be that the 
Chandog5’'a and the Brhadaranyaka were only quoting from the Katha 
which they described as Sloka, because it consists of verses. Or, 
it may be, that both the Ch. and the Br. on the one hand, and the 
Katha on the other, were quoting from a common earlier source. 
But the Katha has been so frequently quoted not only by other 
Upanisads, but also by subsequent literature such as the Bhagavadgita, 
that the first hypothesis seems more likely here. Besides, to say that the 
Katha also, like the other books, was quoting from a third common 
source, would reduce a large portion of this book to tmere unacknow- 
ledged quotation. . , ... 

On the othk hand, all the Slokas quoted by an Upanisad, cannot, 
as indicated above, . be found in anothef Upanigad. That proves .the 
existence of a i previous to . the Upanisads. • Or| shall 
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we say that all the ^^lokas quoted by the prose Upaiii’jatls belonged 
to some verse Upanisad or other? In that case,, toc\ we ■ have to say 
that an earlier philosophical literature has been lost ; for, some of these 
verse Upanisads are certainly not extant. Perhaps the literature 
which the Slokas belonged, w'-as never reduced to any definite form 
and only subsisted in oral tradition handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Whatever hypothesis we may adopt about these Slokas, one thing 
is certain, viz., that there was a philosphicai literature other than the 
Vedas and other than the Upanisads as they have come down to us; 
and that it intervened between these two. 

6 There is another fact that deserves consideration here. There 
are several passages which are found in more than one Upanisad. 
These common passages occur in the body of the Upanisads as part 
of the authors’ texts and are not acknowledged by any of them as 
a quotation. In the case of the Slokas, the prose Upanisads usually 
introduce them with the prefatory remark ^Here is a Bloka^ and so 
on. But the common passages which also are verses are not intro- 
duce with any such remark which might indicate that they were 
quotations, They occur in the body of the book as part of the author^s 
own language; yet curiously enough, they agree literally with passages 
In other books. We give below a few examples : 

Katha L 2. 5 is identical with Mund. i. 2. 8. 

Katha i. 2. 22 is identical with Miindaka iii. 2. 3. 

Katha il 5. 15 is identical with Mund. ii. 2. 10 and Svet. vl 14. 
Katha ii. 6. 17 (first line) identical with Svet. iii. 13 (first line), 

Svet, iii. 20 is identical with Katha i. 2. 20 (The words are 
the same; there is a slight variation in the order). 

^vet iv. 6-7 is identical with Mund. iii. i. 1-2. 

These are all cases of verse Upanisads using common verses with- 
out any acknowledgment either way. They cannot be cases of acci- 
dental coincidence of language. Either one was quoting the other, 
or, both were using verses that were common property, and therefore, 
must have existed from before. Against the hypothesis of mutual 
quotation, we have to bear in mind that thej' were too numerous 
to be allowed to remain unacknowledged. The more likely hypo- 
thesis, therefore, is that the authors of all these Upanisads were 
using verses that were public property of the intellectual world of the 

Besides the examples given above,; there are also some cases , where 
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a proFC Upanisad quotes a verse,: without the usual introduction that 
it is a verse (or iloka), and that- ..verse is found in another Upanisad. 
Thus: 

Bn iv. 4. 10 is identicai:Wit!i Isa-g. 

Br. iv. 4. n is identicai'vvilh:.fsa:3 .(w.itli slight variation). 

Br. V. 15 is identical with lii- I5™r8.' 

In addition to all these, there are the thought-parallels — the use 
oi' comoion metaphors and anecdotes. For example^ the story of 
Balaki-Ajatasatru occurs in more than one Upanisad. The same is 
true of many other anecdotes. Sometimes, even a metaphor is found 
repeated in more than one book, e.g. Svet i. 14 uses the very same 
metaphor as Kaival3"a i. i i. 

What do all these facts show? There must have been a common 
intellectual stock upon which all our Upanisadic authors drew. The 
cultural continuity between the Vedas and the Upanisads does not 
appear to have been so hopelessly disturbed as has been so often sup- 
posed. And the Upanisads do not appear to have originated outside the 
sphere of influence of Brahmanical circles, and only subsequently 
grafted on them. The cultural continuity that is distmctly traceable 
makes it clear that the Upanisads were never free from Brahmanical 
influences. After the Vedas and before the Upanisads, generations 
of teachers must have laboured before the Upanisadic ideas assumed 
the form in which we find them in the Upanisads. Perhaps they 
wrote no books and left no schools behind; but yet their thoughts 
are not all dead and must have influenced the thought of their im- 
mediate successors. They stood to the Upanisadic philosophers more 
or less in the same relation as the Ionian philosophers stood to the 
later Greek philosophers. They made the soil ready and. sowed 
the seeds ; the subsequent care-taking was in the hands of other 
generations of thinkers. It was under the care of these later men 
that the plants grew and gave out a fine foliage. 

Like the Ionian thinkers again, these pre-Upanisadic philosophers 
have left little else than stray sayings; and it is these sayings, perhaps, 
that are preserved in the Slokas. It is no longer possible for us to 
get at their thought-systems. Only scraps have been preserved; 
the thinkers have effaced themselves so completely-* even their names 
have been so clean forgotten— that it is impossible to say how many 
and who they were, and, which sayings belong to whom. Only in 
the case of those who were raised to the pedestal of a Vedic Esi, 
and who, on that aq<^unti were more famous, have the names come 
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down to us. The rest have completely disappeared; only their stray 
utterances are left to bear witness to the fact that they came and 
went. 

In a sense, even the teachers mentioned ■ in the UpanLsads,~oiir 
Yajhavalkya and Uddalaka and Svetaketu — were pre-Upaiiisadic tea- 
chers; for it is more likely than not that they were not contemporar}* 
with the writers of the . books. But after all^ the Upanisads give an 
account of their teachings; and even though the account may have 
been written later, the Upanisadic ideas are their ideas. What we 
are suggesting here is that they were the inheritors of a long past; 
they were preceded by a long line of teachers, most of whom have been 
forgotten. The Vaipsas preserved in some of the Upanisads seem 
however to retain some of these names. 

. . Brahma-vidya did not flash into existence all on a sudden in the 

Upanisads, The grandeur of the Upanisadic Brahmavidya was not 
attained in a day. Others also worked at it and contributed their 
quota to the building up of this magnificent edifice. They did their 
work but have left no trace of themselves; and even their work is more 
or less merged in the larger whole for which they laboured. 

The recognition of these forgotten pre-Upanisadic teachers is im- 
portant for us, in so far as it enables u$ to see in its true perspective 
the position of the Upanisads in the complex mass of Sruti literature 
and also in so far as it enables us to see the stages through which 
Brahmavidya developed. 


Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee 



The EYolition of the State 


Almost all the theories which ' western philosophers^ have propound- 
ed to explain the genesis of the state have been forestalled by their 
Hindu predecessors. It will be too much to expect detailed discussions 
on each one of these theories^ but some important conclusions have 
been repeated in several ancient works. Attempts have been made to 
discover the necessary cause which lies at the basis of the state and 
also to investigate the events, conditions and circumstances which 
gave rise to states. Philosophical speculation has been mingled 
with historical and inductive knowledge to explain the genesis of 
political society. 

Indian literature was not much studied in the days of Bluntschli 
and therefore it was possible for him to make a remark like this: 

Even the ancient sacred books of the Jews, which inform us of 
the first rise of the Jewish state, pre-suppose the Egyptian state, 
without telling us anything of its origin. Perhaps the Indian. state 
served as a model for Egyptian ; but the sacred writings of the Indians 
give us no light on the subjects 

It will be the object of this paper to point out to the mass of light 
thrown by Hindu literature on the rise and genesis of the state. 

We are here asked to solve two problems: 

(a) What was the original or pre-statal condition of primitive 
humanity? 

(1) Were the first generations of men living in a state of inno- 
cence, bliss and contentment ? or 

(2) Were they living in a Hobbesian state of ceaseless warfare 
and misery ? 

(b) Did man emerge from this non-statal or non-political con- 

dition to the political condition through 

(3) the beneficent interference of God’s wilh 

(4) force, 

(5) inherent necessity or natural impulse, or 

(6) social contract? 

The first question has led to the theory of the golden age. 

I The Theory of the State#;. 

. . ' r <r *r , 
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3i6 the evolution, of the state 

The second has given rise to the belief that the state of nature was 
a state of war. 

The third has resulted in the acceptance of the ,, theory of the 
divine origin of the state. 

The fourth preaches the dogma that' the state is the. result of 
force. 

The fifth develops the doctrine of the .state being a natural in- 
stitution. 

The sixth leads to the conclusion that the state is a free work of 
contract. 

Each of these theories has been anticipated by Hindu phikv 
sophers. We will take up their study in the order given above. 

The state as a necessary evil 

The most popular theory is that of the golden age. Well did Blun- 
tschli say that the popular^ imagination has dreamed of the golden age 
of Paradise, in which there were as yet no evils and no injustice, while 
all enjoyed themselves in the unlimited freedom and happiness of their 
peaceful existence. Everyone was like another. Then too there was 
neither ruler nor subject, nor magistrate nor judge, nor army, nor taxes. 
In comparison with such an ideal the later political condition of man 
" must appear perversion and decline ; thus the state was thought of 
as a necessary evil, at least as an institution of compulsion and con- 
straint to avoid greater evils. 

There is an extraordinary resemblance in the above thoughts 
and the expressions used by Bhisma in his discourse with king 
Yudhisthira on the beginnings of sovereignty in the golden age. We 
are told tliat*^ at first there was no sovereignty, no king, no punish- 
ment, and no punisher. All men used to protect one another piously. 
As they thus lived, righteously protecting one another, they found 
the task in time to be painful. Error then possessed their hearts. 
Having become subject to error, their virtue began to wane. They 
became covetous, lustful and wrathful. 

Unrestrained indulgence set in. Men began to utter what 
they chose. All distinctions between clean and unclean food and 
between vice arid virtue disappeared. During this confusion the Vedas 


I Theory of the State, pp. 283-4. 

3 Mbh., Santi Parva, chap. 59. 13-30. 
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2 Brhaspati^ i, i 


I Nirfda, ; 

3 . Laws, 


and after them righteousness disappeared. Thereupon the gods 
supplicated Brahman to protect the world of men. Brahman compiled 
the science of polity and reqaired' .. the people to organize themselves 
according to the dictates of that science. 

Narada has similarly ■. speculated upon the origin of law and 
justice. When mortals were 'bent on doing their duty alone and were 
habitually veracious, says he, there existed neither law-suits, nor 
hatrech nor selfishness. ‘^The practice of duty having died out among 
mankind, law-suits have been introduced and the king has been 
appointed to decide law-suits, because he has authority to piinish/^^ 

He is supported by Brhaspati who remarks that in former ages 
men were strictly virtuous and devoid of mischievous propensities. 
Now that avarice and malice have taken possession of them, judicial 
proceedings have been established.® 

Plato too can be said to have subscribed to this view of the exis- 
tence of the Golden cycle. 

In the primeval world, and a long while before the cities came 
into being whose settlements we have described, there is said to 
have been in the time of Cronos a blessed rule and life, of which the 
best ordered of existing states is a copy,^ 

Bhisma's discourse leads us to the conclusion that the state is a 
divinely organized institution. It is not the result of contract or 
social compact. The state, law, justice are not necessary for virtuous 
men. Neither kings nor judges are needed for righteous people. 
The Krta age of the world is supposed by our philosophers to possess 
virtuous men and women alone, and hence they had no necessity for 
the state. It is evident now that the theory of the golden age leads 
to the belief that the government is a necessary evil . . 

The theory oj anarchy 

Hobbes and Spinoza did not believe in the existence of the 
golden age on this earth. They postulated a state of war as the 
norma! condition of the most primitive man. The natural state of 
man was ‘a condition of war of every one against every one.^ Men like 
beasts were ceaselessly warring with each other. Rousseau’s des- 
cription of anarchical primeval state is inimitable, but it is equalled if 
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not surpassed, by the statements in the, Ram ayana and Mahabhirata 
It has been suggested by many .scholars that the expressions of 
Hobbes and Spinoza are to be. ■understood rather as a logical state* 
meiit of what would be the condition of man apart from civil society, 
than as distinctly implying a historical society. In this sense the 
Hindu account of the non-poritical condition of ffliiikind is full of 
interesting details. 

Bfhaspati on anarchy 

Anarchy is the worse of all conditions. In kingdoms torn by 
anarchy citizens devour one another. Sinful men enjoy by robbing 
the wealth of others. The wealth of one is taken by two, that of 
those two is taken away by many acting together. He, who is not a 
slave, is made a slave. Women are forcibly carried away. Every 
thing is destroyed untimely, every part of the country is laid waste by 
robbers, everybody falls into dreadful hell. 

In the absence of king's protection men would disobey or even 
injure their very parents, even their very preceptors, guests and 
elders. 

If the king did not protect, all persons possessing wealth would 
have to meet with death, imprisonment and persecution while the 
very idea of property would be lost. 

If the king did not protect, all restrictions about marriage would 
disappear; all matters of agriculture and trade would fall into confu- 
sion ; morality and the three Vedas would disappear. 

In the absence of king's protection, all kinds of injustice would 
commence ; intermixture of castes would occur ^ and famine would 
devastate the kingdom. 

In the absence of king's protection, all things, filled with fear 
and anxiety, and becoming senseless and uttering cries of misery, 
would be ruined in no time. 

As, O king, all creatures cannot see one another and sink in utter 
darkness if the sun and the moon do not rise, as fishes in shallow 
water and birds in a safe place dart and move about as they please 
(for a time) and repeatedly attack and grind one another with force 
and then are destroyed, so men sink in utter darkness and meet with 
destruction if they have no king to protect them like a herd of cattle 
without the herdsman to take care of them. 

If the king did not observe the duty of protection, the strong 
would by force misappropriate the property of the weak, and if the 
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Irltter refuse to surreiider to them easily, their very lives would , be 
taken. ' 

Nobody then, would be able to say about any of his belongings, 
this is mine. Wives^ sons, food, and other kinds of property would 
cease to exist. 

Ruin would befall everything if the king did not obserx^e the duty 
of protection. Wicked men would by force appropriate the cars, dres- 
ses, ornaments, precious stones and other kinds of property belonging 
to others if the king did not protect."^ 

This theor}^ implies that the state is necessarily a beneficial ins- 
titution. There can be no society, no peace, no order, no progress, nor 
even existence without government. The benefits of the existence of 
the state are inestimable. Chaos and anarchy are on one side, life, 
property, morality, order, and progress are ensured by the other. 

We need not suppose an inherent contradiction in the preceding two 
doctrines. They were harmonized with one another by Hindu philoso- 
phers when they averred that in the beginning humanity was living 
in an idyllic state of Earthly Paradise; time came when the people 
fell from that pure, noble and high life through passion, ambition, 
delusion, rapacity; this fallen humanity was subjected to the beastly 
war of every one against every one and then emerged king, law, and 
gox^ernment. Such an hypothesis of the origin of body politic and 
the justification of government is also found in Aristotle: 

who by nature and not by mere accident is without a state, 
is either above htmtanity or below it ; he is a ‘tribeless, lawless, hearth- 
less one/ whom Homer denounces — the outcast who is a man , of 
war/^’^ ■ ■ ' 

State V, Anarchy 

Many Hindu books refer to the popular maxim that the world is 
dominated by the Matsya Nyaya — ^the Logic of the Fish. It is merely 
another name for the Darwinian struggle for existence, for the Spen- 
cerian formula of the Survival of the Fittest, Marxian axiom of class- 
struggle or the race-struggle of Gobineau and Cumplowicz. The 
Hindu formula of the logic of the fish is all comprehensive and it 


1 Cf. ^anti Parva, chapters 67, 68, 90, 91, Manu, vii. 20-25, 
Ra may ana, Ayodhya K., chap, 67. 

3 Aristotle's Politics, 1/2, 9, 
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implies universal struggle going on in every place and every time. 
The Indian philosophers were wide awake. They witnessed this life 
and death struggle among the fishes, birds, animals and men too. The 
latter are as much inherently subject to the same law of destruction 
as the lower animals, but they can be saved from its ruthless opera- 
tion by the interference of the state. The rule of law, the fear of 
punishments puts a stop to this struggle. Thus while extreme indi- 
vidualistic writers posited this dogma of the survival of the fitte-^t 
as a beneficent and moral law for the betterment of the world, the 
Hindu philosophers like the modern socialists favoured the interference 
of the state for checking the destructive operations of the law. The 
antiquity, popularity and significance of this important contribution to 
political science will be evident from the following passages : 

The stronger will eat up the weaker just as men eat fi.sh on the 
spit. The stronger will eat up the weaker as the strong fish make 
a prey of the weak fish in the water.^ 

We have heard that men, in days of yore, in consequence of 
anarchy, were ruined, devouring one another like stronger fishes devour- 
ing the weaker ones in the water. The strong will oppress the weak 
after the manner of the fish in the water.® 

As all creatures cannot see one another and sink in utter darkness 
if the sun and moon do not rise, as fishes in shallow water and birds 
in a safe place dart and move about as they please for a time and 
then repeatedly attack and grind one another with force and then are 
destroyed, so men sink in utter darkness and meet with destruction 
if they have no king to protect them like a herd of cattle without 
a herdsman to protect them,* 

In kingless lands no law is known, 

And none may call his wealth his own ; 

Each preys on each from hour to hour. 

As fish the weaker fish devour.* 

In this world where beings are related to one another as food and 
consumer, when proper chastisements are withheld, the exertions of 
a king to keep his subjects under control, become as futile as those 
of an angler trying to catch fish without the help of a rod.^ 

1 Manu vii, 20; Yuktikalpataru, p, 15, 

2 Santi Parva, 67. 16-17. 3 ganti Parva, chap. 67. 

4 Griffith’s Ramayana, ii. Ixvii. 5 Kamandaki, ii. 40. 
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There is no race in the world without a king, I do believe that the 
gods introduced the magical name among men in their alarm, fearing 
that otherwise the strong would devour the weak, as great fishes eat 
the little.^ 

According to Raghunathavarman, the logic of the fish is an 
accompaniment of the logic of the monsters* The latter implies two 
equal forces neutralising each other or two men of equal power fight- 
ing and destroying each other like the traditional monsters Sunda 
and Upasunda. The logic of the fish is used only in those cases 
when two facts or men are of unequal strength and the one can 
overpower the other. It is frequently mentioned in the Puranas 
and books on history* An illustration is given in the story of Prahlada 
described in the Yogavasisfeha. ^'By this time there came to be in 
the Nether region an extremely kingless or anarchic state charac- 
terised by the deplorable logic of the fish. As the strong fishes make an 
end of the weak ones, so in that region where anarchy ruled supreme 
the strong men destroyed the weak ones.”^ 

When the law of punishment is kept in abeyance, it gives rise 
to such disorder as is implied in the proverb of fishes; for in the 
absence of a magistrate the strong will swallow the weak; but under 
his protection the weak resist the strong.® 

In the absence of punishment, strong people will devour the child- 
ren, the old; the sick pe rsons, ascetics, priests, women and widows 
just in the manner of the logic of the fishA 

The Bhagvata preaches that the handless creatures are the means 
of sustenance to the beings having hands (human beings), the footless 
(all vegetables) to the quadrupeds, and the smaller to the greater ones; 
in this way all weaker beings are the means of sustaining life to 
other beings of greater power.® 

The Visnudharmottara thus depicts the evil consequences of the 
universal strife in the non-political state. 

‘*If law were not to defend, all will be drowned in blinding darkness. 
Hence law controls those who ought to be controlled and punishes 
men of violent tempers. 

If the law should fail to protect the people, they following the 


I G, A. Jacob's Laukikanyayahjali, ii, p. S7» 

- 2 Tbid.,p.-S7.:'~'’' ^ 3 ' ArthaiSstra, Eng. tr., p* 

4 Matsya Pura^ai '■ /S' Bhagavatai Ii I3f'46f ' , . 
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principle of the logic of the fishj would eat up the chiklren, the oIcL 
the afflicted, the ascetics, the priests, the maimed and the women, . 
The gods, demons, divine serpents, men, animals, birds, all shall 
transcend their own limits in the absence of the rule of law.^ 

The slate as a divine institution 

The state is a prototype of the God^s ■ kingdom on earth. , All 
conquerors and despots have pmned their faith to this theory. Alex- 
ander declared himself to be the Son of Zeus. Akbar by starting the 
Din-i-ilahi and accepting the prostrations of his followers raised himself 
to the status of a divine being. The Emperor of Vijayanagara had the 
title of Paramesvara — God himself. The Austrian king too appropriated 
very high sounding titles. The formal titles of the Italian king are 
no less funny. 

The English king is the Lord’s Anointed. The Kaiser had the 
temerity in this twentieth century to openly declare to his troops that 
he was the God’s vicegerent on earth : "Remember that the German 
people are the chosen of God. On me, as German Emperor, the 
spirit of God has descended. I am his weapon, his sword and his 
vicegerent. Woe to the disobedient. Death to cowards and un- 
believers.** 

These are the remnants of the theory of the divine personalities 
of sovereigns. The agedong institution of monarchy has taken deep 
roots in the human mind and it is impossible to root out the senti- 
ments and beliefs in ^the divinity that doth hedge a king.’ 

While there are many passages in the Indian political literature 
which propound the belief in the divine direction of human affairs, 
there are other statements that distinctly lay down that kings are 
not only representatives or vicegerents of God on earth, but incar- 
nations of God himself. The second is only the necessary and logical 
consequence of the first. In India* as in Europe the same process 
was worked out, 

£ In the middle ages the chiefs of Christendom were looked upon 
as divine personages being representatives of God himself, but later 
on they grew to be the incarnations of God. All authority emanated 
from the divine source of the person of a king. Louis XIV gave 
expression to this belief in the words : *We Princes are the living 


I Visjjudharmottara, I. /h 9-18. 
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images of Him, who is all holy and al! powerful' His minister 
Bosserit explained and fortified the position of his sovereign by 
iiiaintaining that 'kings are the ministers of God, and his vicegerents 
on earth. The Throne of a King is not the throne of a man, but 
the throne of God himself. .The :pers0n of a King is sacred and it is 
sacrilege to harm them. They^ are Gods and partake in some fashion 
of the divine independence.’ 

Divinitf of kings 

In the Hindu political system too, the divinity of rulers has been 
emphatically taught. The primeval law*-giver Manu lays down that a 
king has been created by God through the eternal essences of Indra, 
Wind, Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, Kiibera. As a sovereign 
has been made from the essences of the great gods like Indra, etc., 
he overpowers all living beings through his energy. Like the sun 
itself, he burns the eyes and minds of men. There is none capable 
on the earth to see his face. He becomes Fire, Wind, Sun, Moon, 
Yama, Kubera, Varuna, and the great Indra through his influence. 

As if these assertions were not sufScient to justify the absolutism 
of sovereigns, Manu teaches his readers the significant lessons that 
they should not look upon a king as a mere man. Even when he 
is a child, he should not be ignored. He (in the form of a man) 
sits upon the throne as a great God.^ These ordinances inculcate the 
sacred duty of passive obedience to the king. The Nitiprakasika 
of Vai^ampayana faithfully reproduces the above doctrine in the very 
words of Manu viii, 1-7). 

The high water mark of this doctrine is reached in the teachings 
of Bhisma- who states on the authority of the sacred books that 
in crowning a king it is Indra that is crowned, hence a person who 
is desirous of prosperity should worship the king as he would worship 
Indra himself. ^'What other cause can there be for which all men 
obey one person, save the divinity of the monarch, A king is really 
a portion of Vianu on earth. No one should obey a king by taking 
him for a man, for he is in sooth a great god in human form.’^ 

This doctrine of the divine personality ’ of rulers led to the dan- 
gerous doctrine of the divine rights, or to absolute and irresponsible 


I Manu, chap,,m ^ r .1 .. - 
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sovereignty. In India too we find an antieipatioii of the principle that 
the king can do no wrong. 

The full significance of this monstrous maxim can be realized 
from the commentaries of Blackstone. He observes that “the king is 
not only incapable of doing wrong, but even of thinking wrong; he 
can never mean to do an improper thing; in him is no folly or weak- 
ness.” 

Such an incredible theory that the king, though an ordinary man, 
is not liable to err; that he is ever right and Just; that his acts though 
oppressive, unrighteous or brutal, are not wrongful; that he is not 
amenable to any earthly court of law ; that he is absolutely inmune 
from punishment, has led to the dismal dictum that “the erring prince 
must be left to the rebukes of his own conscience, and to his personal 
accountability to God alone.” 

King's responsibility 

The Indian political philosophy has not gone so far as to confer 
immunities upon the king. He cannot indeed be called as a witness 
in a court of law, but naany others have got the same privilege.^ He 
can be punished. The sentence is in some cases more severe than 
on ordinary offenders. Kings are not law-makers. They are not 
above, law. Law is above kings, ^ Then law is to be interpreted 
by Brahmana Judges. Laws are to be administered with the help 
of legal councillors. Kings are inferior in social status to a Esi, 
Brahmavadin, Brahmacarin, etc. ® 

King can be even deposed for the wrongs that are done by him. 

The subjects have the right to revolt against him^ and invite 
some other king to rule over them as was done in the bloodless 
English Revolution of 1688. 

The king is actually beaten during the ceremonies of the coro- 
nation by the representatives of the four classes.® 

The king is responsible both to the people before whom he takes 


1 Manu, viii. 65-68; Narada, i. 147-171 ; 177-197; Br. Up., vii. 

13-14- ■ 

2 Manu, vii, 14-27. 

3 Arth., i. 3 ; Manu, vii. 41; Sukra, i. 68-69, 143 - 5 - 

4 Mahavamsa, pp, 19,53,261. 

5 ^atapatha, v. 4. 4. 7, 
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oaths to faithfully execute the laws of the land,’ and to be responsible to 
God. He commits a crime as well as a sin in violating a certain law. 

Tiie king has been called a slave of the people, whose wages are 
the taxes obtained from his subjects for their protection. “ 

For these and other reasons the Hindu political science does not 
recognize an irresponsible, unerring, unpunishable and unju.st king. 
It takes him to be endowed with divine functions rather than with 
divine rights. 

The verses of M aim have been perverted in interpretation by the 
interpolatory verses regarding the divinity of kings. Such passages 
are spurious, as they are totally against the spirit of the laws of Manu, 

Even a king of divine origin like Vena was not merely deposed 
but murdered on account of his tyranny. He was succeeded by 
Prthu who took solemn oaths not to rule capriciously, but righteously, 
impartially, and according to the dictates of ethics and politics. The 
Hindu Sastras idolize constitutional kings alone. Capricious, despotic, 
tyrannical rulers are condemned to hell in the life to come and the 
loss of their kingdoms here. 

Divine duties and not rights 

The statement regarding the creation of kings from the essences 
of the gods is to be found in several works. The real significance 
reverses the meaning ordinarily given to those passages. There is 
no straining of the sense, and no attempt at reading thoughts not 
found in the books. The sense is so clear that anyone who runs 
will be convinced of the pregnant ideas embedded in the verses. 

Let us first take the Sukraniti. It is emphatically stated therein 
that the king is made out of the permanent elements of Indra, Vayu, 
Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, and Kubera, and is the Lord of both 
the immovable]Jand movable worlds. Sukra has himself so explained 
this passage that he leaves no doubt as to its exact significance. The 
king has to perform certain duties which are assigned to the gods 
in the kingdom of nature. He resembles them in the performance of 
those functions. 

• Says ^ukra: 

/wj# Indra is the receiver of his "Share and clever In protecting 
the people, so should also be the king. 
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As the wind is the diffuser of scents, so the king is the guide in good 
and evil actions* As the sun is the dispeller of darkness, so h the 
king the impeller of religion and destroyer of irreligion. 

As Yama is the god who punishes human beings after death, ' so 
also the monarch is the punisher of offences in this world. 

Like Fire, the prince is the purifier and the enjoyer of all gifts. 

As Varuna sustains eveiy thing by supplying moisture, so also the 
king maintains everybody by his wealth* 

As the moon pleases human beings by its rays, so also tiie king 
satisfies everybody by his virtues and activities. 

Like the god of wealth the king .should be vigilant in protecting 
treasure and possessions. 

As the moon does not please if deprived of one of its parts^ so 
the king does not flourish unless he has all the parts described 


above. 

The preceding passages have emphasized upon the eight important 
duties of rulers. 

These can be summed up as under : 

(1) Levying taxes and fully protecting the subjects in return. 

(2) Establishing virtue and eradicating vice. 

( 3 ) Spread of education and orthodoxy and the rooting out of 
heterodoxy and ignorance. 

(4) Administration of justice. 

(5) Realization of revenues. 

(6) Generous expenditure of what has been collected as revenue 

for the good of the public. 

( 7 ) Procuring means for the amusements of the people. 

(8) Security and increase of national wealth. 

It is the doctrine of the divine duties of kings and not of the divine 
lights of sovereigns that has been expounded by political science 
in India. 

Sukra is not satisfied with showing close resemblance between 
the important functions of earthly kings and the powers of nature. 
He seeks his analogies from the world in which we live, move and 
have our being. According to him, the sovereign is always possessed 
of the attributes of seveii persons, e.g., father, mother, preceptor, 
brother, friend, Vaisravana or Kubera and YamaA 


I Sukra, i. 153-162 
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makes hi' offspring qualified, (i.e., by education), 

low hU subjects with good qualities. 

lions <7ft*ences and nourishes the children, (so also 
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The king should always treat his subjects as a mother does the 
child of her womb. Hear, O king, why this is desirable. 

As the mother, even not caring for those objects which she !i!;es 
best, seeks the well-being of her child alone, so, forsooth, should 
kings treat their subjects. 

A righteous king, O foremost one of Kiiru’s race, should ahwivs 
act in such a manner, as to sacrifice what he loves most for the sake 
of securing the well-being of his people.^ 

In the 68th chapter of the Santi Parva, it has been declared that 
the king puts on five different forms according to five different occa- 
sions. He becomes Fire, Sun, Death, Kubera and Yama. 

Then Brliaspati similarly explains the import of tliese functions.- 

This idea of functions has been brought out i!i another discourse 
of saint Utathya, He advised the emperor Mandhatr to 
Yama in his conduct by restraining all his subjects without mak- 
ing any distinctions. It is further pointed out that the king 
is said to resemble the thousand-eyed Indra, because whatever is re- 
garded by the king as righteous is accepted as such by all The 
saint summed up his teachings by saying that Indra, Yama, Varuna 
and all the great royal sages had acted upon principles expounded 
by him, therefore the emperor should follow the same conduct,^ 

In the Matsya Parana and Visnudharmottara^ kings are advised 
to follow the functions of the various deities in their treatment of 
subjects, Rulers ought to imitate the suii, the moon, earth, windi 
fire, Yama, Varuna and Indra, The similarities in the characters of 
the gods and kings are said to be as follows: 

Gods Kings 

San None should be able to gaze at the king by reason of his 
splendour. 

Moon People are mightily delighted to see him. 

Just as people feel joy on seeing the full moon, so the 
officials should be delighted at his sight. 

Yama Impartially punishes both friends and foes. 

Varuna Sinners are effectively caught in the nets of the king. 


I Santi P., ch. 57, 44-46. 2 Brhaspati, 41-47. 

3 Santi P., ch. 91, 44-57. 

4 Matsya Purana, ch. 226 ; Visnudharmottara, I 71. i-io. 
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Kings onglit tobe -valorous and burning to the wicked 

Kings should support and look after all their subjects. 
Kings should shower gifts for four months. 

Kings should collect taxes from their kingdoms tor eight 

months as the sun sucks up moisture. 

A king pervades all through -his spies. 

u-e been evident now that Hindu bastras do not really 
indpies of the divinity of kings their divine rights, or 
ty from punishment, but they emphasize the doctnnes 
ty and civic responsibility. Hence the dogma of the 
ivine institution was not taught in ancient India, ow- 


The political nature of man 

have developed the precious idea of Aristotle 

animal. They believe that when society is-once 
results as necessary to preserve and to keep 
. But J. Bentham has rightly criticised the 

jlackstone in these words: - “According^ to this, 

y sense of it, ought long to have been estab- 
over Whether this be the case, . let anyone 
;ances of the Hottentots, of the Patagonians 
, i-fiKpa. nf which we hear from travel- 
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■ .One Vedic verse formulates the , hypothesis that the state had 
its existence from the very beginning.' It is said that : ^^Vrfitya was 
filled with passion, from him sprang , the Rajanya. He came to the 
people, to kinsmen ; food and nourishment followed him. He went 
to the people; assembly and council, army and treasure followed 

It is evident that kingship was established fir^t and then followed 
the various political institutions. 

The state as a necessary good 

In the Purusa hymn which is found in all the four Vedas, society 
has been likened to the body of the Virat Purusa — the Supreme 
Person. The hymn contemplates society as a manifestation of the 
divine will. It is consequently not a necessary evil^ but a necessary 
good. It is a perfect organism. Man is the noblest work of the God's 
creation being made in the God^s image itself, so the society is the 
noblest organization, made as it is in the image of the Virat Purusa. 
The various sections of the society are harmoniously set together in 
one undivided whole, breathing and pulsating as one organism only. 
The principles of unity, equality and fraternity are indirectly taught 
in this hymn. 

Again, the conception of this Virat in the Atharva Veda- is full 
of significance. 1 1 is said that this world was at first Viraj, con- 
trolled by law. At its birth all were afraid at the thought that it 
will become or control this all. Law first entered into the families 
and established, through the institution of marriage, regular worship 
of the family fires. 

After the growth of the families, there came into existence villages, 
districts, and countries. Law was successively established in all of 
them. It was expressed through special political bodies called the 
SaMa or village-moot, Samiti or district council and Amantrana or 
congress of the whole country. The political evolution of a society 
through the territorial development of sovereignty has thus been out- 
lined in a Vedic hymn. It is remarkable to find that the Veda should 
have recognized a time when the institution of families did not exist. 
After family life was established, there came into existence higher 
and higher forms of government through the assemblies of the people. 
No idea has been given of the nompolitical or pre-statal condition. 


2 Ibid., 8. 10, 
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As Vir(ij rei«reseiiled elsewhere as an issue of Brahma, it appears 
that the state was a tiiviiiely contrived niechaiiism, it is the immediate 
VO urn ui ihjd. This hymn like many others works out the idea which 
the *\tr^sbiir;4 (hMiiessh.n^ teaches in its i6lh Article that all authority^ 
i^iiwniiricnt, law and order in the world have been created and estal> 
lishci! !>y Gi^d inrnseiiV* 

l"he benmicence of the institution of the state has been very 
naive!}* brought out !yv Kamaiiclaki. He emphatically asserts the 
existence of the law of the survival of the fittest and the struggle 
lor existence by using the pithy and popular phrase of the logic of 
the fish. His arguments can be summarised thus: 

In this world beings are related to one another as food and con- 
sumer, There is a perpetual struggle between the strong and the 
weak* tlie rich and the poor, the ruler and the ruled. The logic of 
the fish is working among all Human beings are saved from the 
terrible conseq le ices of this struggle by the existence of laws and 
the dread of punishment. There is a , strong and ingrained propensity 
among men to give way to lower passions and animal instincts. They 
are kept back through the rule of law. In the words of Kamandaka 
*This stay less world is being forcibly drowned into the lake of sin by 
lust, cupidity mid such like passions, but is supported by the king 
through the prompt infliction of punishment. Upright conduct is 
scarce in this slavish world of ours. But as it is, men attend to 
their prescribed duties only through the fear of punishment^ In his 
opinion the state means the rule of law and the maintenance of cus- 
toms, usages, conventions and traditions, ^The king is the lawful 
promoter of all righteous usages followed by various classes, communi- 
ties and occupations. In the absence of a ruler all righteousness is 
lost and this loss entails the destruction of the world itself.” 

The beneficence of the state is brought out in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana wherein it is propounded that even the gods cannot live 
without a ruler. As long as the deities were without a leader, they 
were defeated in all directions by the demons. Finding themselves 
in such a predicament, all of them agreed to elect a king. ‘‘They 
elected Soma their king. Headed by their king, they were victorious 
in all directions.” This allegory teaches us that even the highly 
gifted, brave and virtuous persons cannot live long in a non-political 
state. As soon as internal or external struggle begins, the institution 
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of the state becomes a paramount, necessity. ' The ; story Is. 
to emphasize the idea that the state' is a very faeiieficeni 
and a sine qua non of peace, order and progress. 

In passing, a note- should be 'taken of the, other sigiiificaiit le.cson 
that kings should be elected and that too as far possible b\^ the 
consent of all 

Theory of contract 

It is most surprising that the Hindu philosophers should have 
postulated the historical existence of society living in a state of 
warfare. This anarchy was put an end to by a voluntary contract. 
Bhisma has thus stated this theory to king Yudhisthira.^ 

We have heard^ that men, in days of yore, in consequence of an- 
archy, were ruined, devouring one another like stronger fishes devour- 
ing the weaker ones in the water. We have heard that a few amongst 
them, then, assembling together, made certain agreements saying that 
he. who becomes harsh in speech, or violent in temper, he who 
seduces other people^s wives or rob others* wealth should be renounced 
by us. 

For inspiring confidence among all classes of the people^ they made 
such an agreement and lived for sometime. 

Assembling after some time, they proceeded in great misery to 
the Grandfather, saying — Without a king, O divine lord, we are 
meeting with ruin. Appoint some one as our king. 

All of us shall adore him and he shall protect us. Thus prayed 
for, the Grandfather asked Manii who, however, did not agree to the 
proposal. Thereupon certain agreements were entered into between 
the two parties — the would be ruler and the people. 

Having been fully assured by the people that they would obey his 
commands, pay him taxes, kelp him in the ivork of administration^ 
Manu consented to become their king. 

The following extract from Platons Republic will be of great 
interest for comparison : 

So that after men had done one another injustice, and likewise 
suffered it, and had experienced both, it seemed proper to those who 
were not able to shun the one and choose the other to agree among 
themselves neither to do injustice nor to be injured and that hence 
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laws began to be established, and their compacts-, and that which was 
enjoined by law they denominated lawful and just and that this is the 
origin and essence of justice,^ 

This contract theory related in detail by Bhisma is very briefly 
summed up by Caijakya in his ArthaSastra 

“People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial 
tendency of a large fish swallowing a small one first elected Manu, 
the Vaivasvata, to be their king ; and allotted one-sixth of the grains 
grown and one-tenth of merchandise as sovereign dues. Fed by this 
payment, kings took upon themselves the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the safety and security of their subjects (yogaksemavaha), and 
of being atmverable for the sins of their subjects when the principle 
of levying just punishments and taxes has been violated. Hence, 
hermits, too, provide the king with one-sixth of the grains gleaned 
by them, thinking that ‘it is a tax payable to him who protects us.’ 

It is evident now that the Hindus believed that in days of yore 
at some time or other there were no laws and no kings, that the king- 
less state was a state of chaos, that the people entered into contracts 
with one another to abide by certain laws, that the same could 
not be observed as there were no police or force behind those 
contracts, that they then chose a king and entered into contract with 
him. 

Three important differences in the statements of Bhisma and 
Canakya should not be passed over. 

Preliminary to a governmental pact with a king, the people emerg- 
ed into a semi-political state by means of a social contract among them- 
selves. This intermediate stage is not recognized by Canakya who 
postulates a compact with a king as the primary cause of the trans- 
formation of a non-statal society to a civil condition. 

Secondly, Bhisma declared the first king, Manu, to have been 
created by Brahman. Thus he adheres to the divine origin of king- 
ship. It was with this divinely created king that the people entered 
into a contract. Canakya does not make mention of any interference 
on the part of Brahma. 

Thirdly, Bhisma following Manu Smrti states that the people 


1 Plato’s Republic, Book 11 , p. 39 » - 
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contracted to give Mann as taxes ;;a fiftietli part of tlie / in 

their animals and a tenth part of the net produce of their grains. 

On the other hand, Canakya allows one-sixth of the grains and 
one-tenth of the merchandise to be given as taxes to the ki!!g. 

The ancient liberal system of taxation had been replaced by 
higher taxes before the establishment of the Mauryan dynasty. In 
the Buddhist literature too the theory is frequently found. Siimedha, 
the first king of the present age of the world was born a-sexuariy 
at a time when the people of the planet were suffering from all the 
evils and miseries of anarchy. Tlie people approached him with a 
request to- protect them by being their king. He consented to be their 
ruler. Thereupon all the great men of the age assembled together and 
consecrated him as their ruler. As he \vas elected by all the great 
men, he was called Mahasammata i.e. “Elected by the Great.” This 
Siimedha is also popularly known as Manu, or Mahiisammata Mann, 
that is, ^^Manu elected by the Great/’ 

Now let us examine the Hindu doctrine in the light of the Western 
expounders of the theory of the social contract Bhisma has taken 
the standpoint of Rousseau. Natural liberty is substituted by civil 
liberty by a “form of association which may defend and protect 
with all the force of the community the person and property of each 
associate, and by which each, being united to all yet, only obeys 
himself and remains as free as before/^ This is a covenant of each 
with all. Kingship had not come into existence yet. There was 
no ruler, compact alone was the rule. It was the rule of law without 
the executive force. It was that ideal state which so many of the 
Nihilists desire to establish in future. But it failed in the past and 
will fail in the future. 

We do not share the optimism of Hall when he says that "T can 
see the reign of Anarchy, when the law of mutual love suffices to 
secure justice to all, when society will be lawless because it is just/’^ 
Bhisma differs from Rousseau in expounding the next stage of 
statal evolution. The Hindu philosopher proceeds to propound the 
doctrine advocated by Locke. That state of social compact where 
every one was free being subject only to the restrictions of the volun- 
tary agreement, proved ineffective in course of time. The people 
agreed to submit to a single authority. They entered into an agree- 
ment with Manu whom they had/ elected as their king. Thus the 

I Hairs„Human Evolution, p, 71, l 
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monarch became a party to the contract and consented to hold office 
by virtue of his compliance with the .terms of that agreement Should 
the monarch violate these, the contract is dissolved. He is a respon- 
sible ruler, answerable to the' people for the defects of his administration, 
and liable to be deposed for breaking the compact. The people were 
then justified in entering into a new agreement with a new ruler. 
This kind of compact accompanied by solemn oaths formed a sure 
basis of limited monarchy in Hindu society. 

■ It is now evident that theories of social contract as propounded 
by Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke have all been happily amalgamated 
in the Hindu theory. Like Rousseau Indian philosophers propounded 
that the primitive state of nature was an era of idyllic felicity. In 
course of time, this blissful condition of simplicity, plenty, and happi- 
ness was followed by Hobbesian ^‘Bellum omnia contra omnes,^^ This 
state of universal warfare was ended by the voluntary agreement 
of the people on the lines of Rousseau’s social contract. That non- 
ruler state too was ineffective in putting down anarchy. There- 
upon the people entered into a governmental pact of the type ex- 
plained by Locke. Hence Bhisma is not only the first discoverer 
of the Social Contract Theory, but his genius developed a doctrine 
which has the advantage of unifying the three aspects of the theory 
separately emphasized by Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke. 

To sum up then. It must have been evident now that the Hindus 
have given all possible solutions to the problems of statal evolution, 
centuries before the ancient Greek philosophers or the modern thinkers 
like Hooker, Hobbes, Locke, Spinoza, Rousseau, or Herbert Spencer 
speculated upon those questions. They followed both the deductive 
and historical methods in their discussions on the origin of law and 
political societies, ' 

It is true that these ideas are blended with allegory, mythology, 
and ethics and are not represented in a systematic manner. Many a 
time they lie buried under debris of Pauranic mythology. The want 
of a system and a treatise has led to the belief in their non-existence. 
Yet it will be now admitted that their abstruse discussions reflect 
an extraordinary credit upon the Hindu thinkers who differentiated 
the statal from the pre-statal condition and brilliantly anticipated 
all possible answers to the questions of the origin and justification 
of government, and of the subsequent^ stages of social evolution. 


Balakrishna' 
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II 

Let us now take up the next sentence % — 

Btasa ca savasa mule anlstilope atidnna ca 7iitiyairi, 

Here, taking asulope and tulanZv in the sense of Hvant of pe‘r- 
severance’^ and ‘^hastiness/’ anlsulope and atulanZt have been 
taken in the sense of ‘perseverance' and ‘avoidance of hastiness'. 
Huitzsch reads ‘absence of anger' in anlsulope. But mHU has been 
taken by all scholars as a substantive in the sense of hoof. Here some 
difficulty arose in understanding the construction of the sentence by 
taking mide as a substantive, for then the sentence ends with ca^ and 
niiiyam (ndi iyam of Jaii.) becomes an independent proposition. Senart 
concluded that “this nitiyam is repetition made by the stone-cutter’' {Ind, 
Anl, 1890, p. 91, n. 14). To avoid this difficulty, Hultzsch has concluded 
the sentence in ca, carrying nitiyam (as nityUm) to the next sentence. 
Prinsep preferred beginning with niti and ending with siya. Kern 
takes nitiyam with this sentence, but has changed its form to nityam 
with a locative significance in the sense of ‘in polity and conduct”. 
Blihler has done the same thing, explaining the word as “in the applica- 
tion of the maxims of government'*. Senart has followed them with 
the meaning “in moral training.” Bhandarkar, in his Tnscriptions of 
Asoka', has ended the sentence with nitiyam, but in his ‘Asoka’ he has 
taken the word, like Hultzsch, with the next sentence. 

We have taken asulope to mean ‘precipitate-giving-up/ so anasulope 
means ‘non-precipitate-giving-up/ i.e. giving up which is not the outcome 
of sudden exertions, and hence of a temporary character, but of a 
permanent nature. We have seen that in a previous sentence the word 
asulopena has been used with isaya, so by anasulope the author of the 
edict here refers to the permanent cessation of envy. But it refers to 
laziness {alasiyena and kilamathena) also. We have seen that the 
destruction of idleness and sloth was also the object of the author of 
the edict, so by the word anasulope here it is meant that temporary 
destruction is not sufficient, but permanent cessation of these bad 
tendencies leads to success. So, by the single word anasulope the king 
refers to envy, sloth and idleness. By atulana he refers to nithuU 
iyena, Tulamya was used with that word j so by atulana here the 
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king means complete absteiitioa from cruelty^ i.e. an act which is 
not qualified by any consideration' or comparison of any kind, about 
which we have spoken with., illustrations before. 

Then about muk. It may be taken as a substantive in the sense 
of Tooth so that muh amsuhps means Complete destruction in root/ 
In this case nkz L e. (maxims of moral conduct) is the subject in 
the sentence, and savasa is in genitive case, connected not with 
zuulet as has been taken by the scholars, but with anastilope and attdam 
in apposition With be rendered as follows: 

The maxim of conduct is the complete destruction in root (of envy and 
sloth) and non-comparativeness (i. e. complete abstention from cruelty) 
regarding all these (natural dispositions, such as envy, cruelty and 
..idleness), 

Hultzsch like other scholars has conceived the idea of seven disposi- 
tions,— envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, want of practice, laziness and 
fatigue. Then after saying that these dispositions may not arise in 
the officers, he says that the root of all this is the absence of anger and 
the avoidance of hnrry. The significanee of ‘Tf all Ihis’M's not quite 
clear in this translation. 

If it be argued that the means of getting rid of these dispositions are 
absence of anger and avoidance of hurry, even then we cannot see how 
the absence of anger and the avoidance of hurry can make one free 
from all the dispositions narrated above. Absence of anger can no 
doubt make a man free from anger, and from envy, and cruelty, to some 
extent, if that particular case only is considered in which anger leads 
to the destruction of life. But what about sacrificial cruelty ? Surely 
that is not the work of anger, or of hastiness. Again, how can absencp 
of anger and avoidance of hurry kill laziness and want of practice ? 

On the contrary, we find that an angry man may rather get to work 
and give up laziness; and hastiness is an antedote to laziness and 
want of practice. So, the rendering is faulty in this case. Moreover, 
we cannot find a single word used in this way to signify an abstract 
idea of this nature anywhere in the edicts. Compare sayanmn^ bMva- 
sudkim, dane^ katarrmata^ daAhabhatitH of the R. E. VII ; daya dan^^ 
sacBi socaye of the P. E. II kodhe^ manCy is}% etc, of the P. E, III. 
We also object to the taking of nitiyam as nityam when we have 
niti iyam at Jaugada, and Js distinctly clear at Dhauli. 

Let us now take up the next sentence. _ Hultzsch has adopted the 
f ollowihg: readings A. /f 
Dh* E kilmpM siya m U ugaeha smt^ehditaviye tu vatiiaviye etaviye va. 
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Jau. Eyani kilamte siya....,.samchalttu uihiya sain^chaliiavye in vaiita- 
viya pi etaviye pi. 

We find that the trace of this negative particle m has been admitted 
by Senart, Cunningham, Kern, Biihler and other scholars, but m.'t by 
Prinsep and Bhandarkar. Other important variations are vajitaviyc in 
the place of vatitaviye of the above noted texts, adopted bj- Senart, 
Buhler and Bhandarkar; and uthaye of Biihler in the Jaugacla 
version. 

Of the two texts of Dhauli and Jaugada we find that of Jaugada 
is more distinct here as elsewhere. From all the versions available 
to us we are in favour of taking up the following mixed readings : — 

E yam kilamte siya {na) te samchalitu uihaye, samchalitaviye tu vajita- 
viyi pi etaviye pi. 

is no doubt somewhat distinct at Jaugada, and we find that 
it has been noted in the transcripts of Hultzsch, Cunningham and 
Bhandarkar. So we may say that this word was in the original 
manuscript. Jaugada has samchalitu utkayet whale at Dhauli we have 
simply the first being complementary to the second, as has 

been observed by Senart {Ind. Ant., i8po, p. 91, n. 15). Then there 
is difference of opinion about the negative particle. But whatever may 
be the variations, we find that the two texts of Dhauli and Jaugada 
speak about practically the same thing. 

Now, most probably this yam is an independent word iyam, (like 
E iyam of Dh. V. 26), the first letter i being dropped like that of 
many words so often used in the edicts. We think that here iyaj^i 
has been used with the force of an adverb, in the sense of “thus 
or in this manner”, qualifying kilamte in the sentence under 
, review. So, E yam kilamte siya means ‘who is thus oppressed’ 
(i. e. by the dispositions envy, cruelty and sloth). But even by 
giving up this contention, we lose nothing if we read E kilamte 
siya (as in Dhauli) in the sense of whoever is oppressed. But the 
most important word is kilamte. It has been taken in the sense of 
‘fatigued’ (in the administration of justice), but when we have seen 
that nitiyam should go with the previous sentene, we cannot bring in 
the sense of ‘administration’ here. When we have the topic of dis- 
positions running through the previous sentences, it is quite natural to 
connect kilarr^te with those dispositions, and hence the sense should be 
‘oppressed’, not in the administration of justice, but with dispositions 
like envy, cruelty and sloth. Then, ivhat should a man do who is thus 
oppressed? He should move to rise, walk and advance, i. e. he should 
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gradually try to gain moral strength. This is the middle path pointed 
out by the king. He has said that overzealoiisnes in religious matters 
1$ baclj and he has also pointed out that success is impossible with envy, 
cruelty and sloth, and that complete destruction of these evil tendencies 
is the maxim of moral conduct Now he points out the middle path 
of gradual exertions for those who are oppressed with evil tendencies. 
The word Mlamte is explanatory of paliktlesam in the eighth line. The 
middle path lies between akasnm ba%ndhamntikam and this palikilesam. 
This is the textual, and therefore the most reliable^ evidence to prove 
that bamdhanam and palikilesam have nothing to do with common 
imprisonment or administration. 

The translations which we offer of this sentence are these:-- 

( Without the negative particle) 

(1) He, who is thus (with envy, cruelty and sloth) oppressed, will 
move to rise, for one needs must move, walk and advance. 

( With the negative particle) 

(2) He, who is thus (with envy, etc.) oppressed^ will not move to rise 
(in the sense of he has not the power to move, so long as he is oppressed 
with envy, etc.) though one needs must move, etc. 

In this case it is once pointed out that so long . as a man is 
oppressed with envy, etc., it is useless for him to try to move, for he 
has not the power to do so, though one should move, walk and advance ; 
but in the sentence without the negative particle it is simply pointed out 
that the man oppressed with envy, etc. should even try to move, the bad 
paralysing effect of envy, etc. not being particularly pointed out there. 
This makes no appreciable difference in the sense of the two readings. 
The last three words signifying movements bring in mind the figure of 
a man lying unconscious, say, from the effect of a shock. He then 
gradually regains consciousness. We mark the first impulse of life 
in the movements of his limbs (indicated by samcalanam). Then, he 
attempts to walk, but from wearinesss is not steady, and in bewilder- 
ment cannot ascertain the right direction, so he walks hither and 
thither (indicated by vajitaviye), but when he regains strength and 
consciousness he walks right towards the goal (indicated by etaviyd). 
So here we mark the first dawn of consciousness, an attempt to advance, 
and finally a movement towards the goal. The various stages of 
progress in moral exercise are here set forth in these terms, and the 
use of these thtee words are thus justifirf. 

In his moral code the about mastery over the 

senses and-purity of compassion 

I. H* 0.* TUNEi 1027 ' 
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truthfulness, and about brutality, cruelty, anger, pride, and jealousy 
leading to impiety. This is exactly what he speaks about in the Kaliiiga 
Edict. But above all he places implicit faith on exertions. The purpese 
of his Minor Rock Edict I, was, as he says, to encourage the great and 
the small to exert themselves. Then, in the Rock Edict X he says 
that it is difficult to attain freedom from vice, whether by people of 
low or of high degree, save by the utmost exertions giving up all other 
aims. Is it not exactly what he speaks here in the sentence under 
review ? We are now in a position to understand his dhii^U7H(i 
more clearly. It aims at the moral and spiritual perfection of a 
person by gradual exertions, i. e., by following what he here calls 
the middle path. 

Now, we pass over to the next sentence : — 

Dh. Hevmnmeva e dakheya tuphaka^ tena vataviye^ amnam ne dekhaia^ 
hevam ca hevam ca devanam piyasa anusathi. 

Jau. Niiiyam e ve dekhey'^^ ainna ne nijhapetaviyei kevani k£vam ca 
devanam piyasa anusathi. 

We find that there is perfect agreement between the two texts. The 
significance of the third word ve of the Jaugada text has been hitherto 
misunderstood. It is the alternative form of tuphaka, just as 7ie is 
the alternative form of aphaka, Ne has been used in the sense of **our*^ 
ip K, V. i6, and at Jau. Sep. II, lo, where we find that it is a 
substitute of aphaka of Dhauli. It has also been used in the sense of 
<‘us^* at Dh. Sep. IL 5, and at Jau. Sep. II. 6. Thus, we find that 
the alternative forms of Sanskrit declensions of the pronoun of the 
first person have been fully used by the author of the edicts. We need 
not, therefore, be surprised to find the alternative forms of the 
pronoun of the second person in the edicts, Flere in the present case 
when we find that ve has been used in the place of tuphaka of 
Dh., we cannot but take it in the genitive case, possessing the pronoun 
e (yaJp)) so that e tuphaka^ or e ve means "who of you^h and refers 
to the officers of the king. Hultzsch has taken iuphaka with the next 
clause tenavataviye making it an accusative, but the use of before 
dekheya at Jaugada conclusively proves that it has nothing to do with 
the next clause, and that the sense of a genitive case can only be ascrib- 
ed to it. Thus, we find that the first parts of the texts at Dh. and Jau. 
are in complete agreement. Here hevamnteva of Dh. corresponds 
to miiya'Ciy of Jau., and the next three words are almost similar, with 
this difference that tuphaka has been used after dekheya at Dh., 
while its alternative form ve has been used before it at Jaugada. The 
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next clause, though it varies in wordings in the two texts, has 
the same sense in both of them. Tenet vataviye has no corresponding 
word at Jaugada, but the effect of its omission has been counteracted by 
the use of the word nijhapetaviye. By comparing the two texts we 
find that the sense of dekhaia must have been accommodated in nijha- 
petaviye-, for aninam ne being common to the two texts, we are 
left with no other alternative but to accept this view. So, “it should be 
said by him do not look to any other thing" is the another way 
of saying “He should make (others) not to think of any other thing”, 
nijhapetaviye being a verb of the tenth class with the long vowel 
of shortened, as has been observed by Hultzsch in his Corpus, 

p. cix (with footnotes). So, the two texts can be rendered thus : — 

Dh. Whoever of you will point out this {mft to others), it should be 
said by him — do not look to any other thing; such and such is 
the instruction of Devanampiya (thereby calling upon the people in the 
name of the king to follow this precept with one-mindedness), 

Jau. He who of you will point out this «zVf;(to others) should make 
(them) not to think of any other thing ; such and such is etc, (as before). 

This sentence with the previous one expresses the same sense, 
as the last few sentences of the R.E. X. There the king says that it is 
difficult to obtain freedom from vice save by utmost exertions, 
giving up all other aims. Here also the necessity of gradual exertions 
to get rid of evil dispositions has been pointed out in the previous 
sentence, but in the sentence under review here the obligatory character 
of following the precept with one-mindedness is set forth. So, 
there is nothing new in this sentence. 

Hultzsch has divided the sentence into four parts : — (i) ffevam- 
meva e dakheya, (2) tuphaka tena vataviye, (3) mamne dekhata, 
(4) hevam ca, etc. We cannot understand how the second part can be 
translated as ‘he must tell you’ ; for the word tuphaka has been 
used in the edicts in the genitive case only, but not in the accusative, so 
it is doubtful that tuphaka is the object of the verb vataviye. 
Besides, the identification of ve of Jaugada as the alternative form of 
tuphaka, at once does away with the chance of the word being, 
taken with tena vataviye. Then about the reading of the word ana’m.ne. 
We find that both Senart and Bhandarkar have read as emnam 
ne. Though Kern like Cunningham has read the first word as 
yet both of them have clearly separated ne {no) from it at 
Dhauli, and in the translation they have kept the idea of nega- 
tion there (/i .4 5 ., N- S., Xlli.pp.- 386, 3 ^. and Ch#3>w, pJ 
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Woolner has adopted the readings of mnnmn ne at Dliaulij and amm ne 
at Jaugada {Asoka, part I, p. 23), as has been done by Biililer {ZD 2 IG., 
vol4i)p. 4). In the translations of Prinsep and Burnouf we also 
find that they have treated ne as a separate word in the sense of no. 
So, we find that these scholars do not support the transcription 
of tiultzsch. As we have already pointed out that nitiyarii of Jam 
is a counterpart of kevammeva of Dhauli, it is evident that this word 
should be read with the sentence following, but not with the previous 
one. 

Then passing over the next seven sentences we come down to the 
eighth, wherein Asoka speaks about the object of this edict, and 
here also we take up the last part of the sentence 

Dh. — Nagala-janasa akasniTh palibodhe va akasma palikilese va no 
siy'i tu 

Here, the most important words are palibodhe and palikilese. 
Annotators have always been in difficulty to bring out the meaning of 
palibodhe, Childers in his Pali Dictionary says^ — ^‘It is probably the 
result of a confusion between parirodha and pafibadha, it may perhaps 
be a dialectic variety of In Clough’s Sinhalese Dictionary^ 
and are given with the same significations, and of 
the former, Clough says that it is compounded of pali revenge, and 
substituted for rudha^ to produce. In the Pali Text Society’s 
Dictionary^ it is observed — “The etymology offered by Andersen, Piili 
Reader, S,Y,palibuddha^Y\z.,G\%sivd\hxXon for pariruddhaii {rudh) is 
most plausible, other explanations like Trenckner^s (notes 66 for pari- 
badh, etc.) and Kern’s (Toev. S. V. Ogh. fir biotan, Ger. verbieten) 
are semantically not satisfactory^ So, we find that scholars 

have always been in difficulty with this word, and no satisfactory 
explanation based on the etymology of the word has as yet been given. 
In literature the word has been used in the sense of “obstacle, hin- 
drance, impediment, fetters, etc’^, but the derivations suggested by the 
scholars do not bring us directly to these senses. It must, therefore, 
be admitted that there is something wrong somewhere, for.the meaning 
that is ascribed to the word has not been shown to follow from its 
etymology. But here in the sentence under review we have textual 
evidence to solve this difficulty. 

, This sentence seems to have .apparent similarity with a previous 
oner-Iyam ekapulise pi athi ye bamdhanam m palikilesara va papunati 
(Dh. Sep., I; 8), . Here the two words bamdhanam and palikilesam 
have been used side by side, just like palibodhe and palikilese used in 
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this sentence. The similarity is so very apparent that even Setiart 
could not lieip remarking — "'the word palibodhe means 
*hetter'h If there were need of a further proof of this, we have an 
irrefutable one in the present passage, in which palibodha is substituted 
as a synonym of the banjdhma used above^^ {Ind. Ant.^ 1890, p. 93, 
n. 24). It is no doubt a very attractive identification^ for, having 
palikiksii common in these two sentences^ we have the word hamdhamm 
before it in the former, while palibodhe is in the same place in the latter, 
thus suggesting a substitution of synonyms. But we have seen that all 
attempts have hitherto been unsuccessful to trace the meaning of 
'fetter’ or 'obstacle’ in the etymology of the word palibodka, so 
it is not reasonable to jump into a conclusion without further 
drciimspectioix 

We find that this palibodha has no connection with the word 
harndhanam of the sentence quoted above. The word akastm is the 
connecting link. We find that this word has been used with bamdka- 
namtika in a previous sentence, and that akasrm hamdhanamiika 
means the manifestation of sudden religious zeal in turning a hermit 
by forsaking all worldly ties, or in other words, the manifestation of 
paribodha ^ paribodha cz.x\ be derived in the following, 

manner \~pan (supreme) bodha (knowledge), here pari is an augmenting 
adjective, as used in words like paritosa (full satisfaction), pari-jafuha 
(supreme sacrifice) , parisuddha (extremely clean), etc. 

The word bodha here admits of no other interpretations, and to 
connect it with ruddha, or badha is wide of the mark. So, in akasma 
paribodhe va akasma parikilese va no siya the city judiciaries are 
instructed to see on one hand that people may not manifest sudden 
religious zeal by leaving home due to what is called here keen desire 
for supreme knowledge, and may not also fall a sudden prey to evil 
dispositions on the other, i. e, to insist upon their following the middle 
path between these two extremes by depending upon exertions for 
gradual progress. 

The words palikilese of this sentence, palikilesam of Dh. 8 noted 
above, and of Dh. 12 have come from the same source and 

have been used here to mean the same thing i. e. the torture of dis- 
positions, About palibodha, if there is still an iota of doubt about the 
significance of this term, it can be dispelled by the following discus- 
sion. In the fifth Rock Edict at Girnar (also at Shahbazgarhi accord- 
ing to Hultzsch) we have parig'odha instead of palibodha oi the 
other versions, We have ■; jhe-''Satisfaction , to _ see _ that ''^Thom^j 
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traced the substantive parigodha (desire) and the participle paliguddha 
[=iparigrddha) ‘desirous’ in Buddhist Sanskrit works {f.R.A.S.^gg ft')”. 
Hultzsch has accepted this view, but has_i translated the word in the 
sense of “freeing from desire for worldly life”. But we find that the 
idea of keen desire or excessive greed, as has been observed by other 
scholars, is expressed by this word. However, what is this desire 
for? The phrase is dhamma-yutmavn, aparigodhj.ya. Now, for the 
dhammaynias to desire for further spiritual and moral perfection is a 
more reasonable interpretation than that of their hankering for worldly 
life. So, we find here that keen desire for moral or spiritual perfection 
or in other words palibodha, or overzealousness in religious matters, 
as has been said before, is meant here, but not the reverse of it, i, e. a 
desire for worldly life. And hence aparigodha has been used as a 
synonym of apalibodha and both stand for non-manifestation of 
excessive religious zeal. 

But more about this in the next sentence of the R, E. V. 

BmndhanabadhasU patividhamye apalibodhaye inokhaye ca etc, 
Hultzsch, like other scholars, has rendered it as— “They are occu- 
pied in supporting prisoners with money, in causing their fetters to 
be taken off and in setting them free, etc.” Here, of course, the 
three words patividhamye, apalibodhaye and mokhaye are in the dative 
case, but if they have here identical application, we should have 
reasonably expected another conjunction like ca used between the 
first two, for in the language of the inscriptions we find that 
the writers are very careful about the use of such conjunctions 
between words of the same class. The interpretation we offer is 
this : — 

For the purpose of making provision (not with money) for those 
who are bound in the bond of worldly attachment, these MahamatSs 
are engaged to dissuade them from manifesting overzealousness {apali- 
bodbaye) on one hand, and on the other, to effect their release (not 
from the prison of the king, but from the bonds of vices and worldly 
attachments) by gradual exertions, as has been pointed out in the 
Kalinga Edict I. 

Here also we have the idea of following the middle path perfectly 
clear. The two words apalibodhaye ^and mokhaye are correlated and 
hence we have only one m used after the latter, but both of them 
stand on the basis of patividhanaye, signifying that this patividhana 
is to be effected by apalibodhaye on one hand and mokhaye o'n 
the other, and hence no ca has been used after patividhanaye. This 
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is texiual evidence for another verification of the real significance 
of palibodha. 

The next clause is lyam ambamdham pajavati va, which means 
that the Dhammamahamatas should point out the middle path to the 
people for the reason {anubamdka) of their having children, etc. That 
this is a parallel passage of Akasma tena bamdha?iamtika mnne ca 
bahujam {yage bahuke — Jau.) daviye dukhlyati of the Kaliijga Edict is 
too clear to require an explanation. The sufferings of the relatives have 
there been advanced as a cause for dissuading people from showing 
overzealousness in religious matters ; here also the same thing is said, 
though under different wordings. So, we find that this bamdhana is 
not imprisonment in the prison of the king, but worldly attachment, 
from the bond of which the officers are instructed to release persons by 
pointing out the middle path, in the same manner as is done in the 
Kalinga Edict L 

We have now seen that Asoka has used palibodha twice in the R. E. 
V, and once in the Kalinga Edict I with explanations, to mean keen 
desire and excessive religious zeal. The etymology of the word sliculd, 
therefore, not be sought in ruddha or bldha^ but in bodha^ which signi- 
fies knowledge. But in literature the word has been used to mean 
fetters, hindrance, etc. There is nothing to be wondered at this 
application. We have seen that in the edicts Asoka has spoken 
against paribodka for bringing unnecessary sufferings upon the relatives. 
It is not therefore difficult to guess that due to these preachings 
paribodka to he regeLYdod a thing not desirable for all, and 
the word thus must have fallen from its original significance from that 
time. Asoka has also clearly stated that mere paribodka cannot bring 
success, unless the evil dispositions are completely subdued, so paribodka 
without moral perfection is rather a hindrance to success. Having 
thus lost its original significance, the word, it is not difficult to guess, 
must have been used in the sense of hindrance in the Pali literature in 
later times, In the edicts there is at least another word which has 
suffered in significance in this manner. We mean the word Devanam- 
priya. In the edicts it is an honorific epithet of the king meaning 
somewhat like ^*beloved of gods^’ or ‘diis sacred majesty”, but in later 
literature the word is used to signify % fooP', or sacrificial animal.” 
Hence there is . nothing unusual in paribodka suffering change of 
meaning. '.:Mn pirfced ^a^te^dency to interpret . the words 

of the edicts 'in is the word^, panbodk^ 

which has not been- the author^, pf/; ’th? 
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:ven the most acute observer of Buddhism in everything of the edict 
ill be forced to admit the non-Buddhistic significance of paribodha, 
he cares to consider the texts, where the word has been used, along 
ith the general significance of the edict and think of the substitution 
f the Kalinga Edict I for the R.E, X, about which we shall discuss 
iter on, 

When the administrators of the town are here instructed to carry 
ut the instructions contained in this edict, it may be argued that 
omething referring to the administration must be in this edict. 
A^e also find that in a previous sentence their occupation with man}’ 
;housands of men is mentioned, so it is not improper to take bamdkana 
ix\& palikUesa m sense oi imprisonment and torture. But the text 
of the edict stands in the way of accepting this view. Besides, we 
find in the edicts that the officers of the king were engaged to propagate 
the Dhamma along with their other business, and some of the edicts in 
which these officers are mentioned are absolutely religious, without 
having anything to do with the administration. In the Pillar Edict I the 
puUsa and the amtamahamatas are mentioned, yet that edict is a purely 
religious one ; in the Minor Rock Edict I, which is also a sermon on 
exertions, the Prince and the Mahamatas of Suvarnagiri, and those 
of Isila are mentioned. In the Rock Edict III, the Yutas-, Rajukas and 
the Pradesikas are instructed to go on tour to propagate the faitfa. In 
the Rock Edict XII, dhammamahamatas, ithifhakha-inahamatas, vaca- 
hhumikas and other niHyas are instructed to observe toleration among 
all sects. So, we find that the officers of the king performed dual 
functions, those of administration of the empire and of propagation of 
Dhamma. So, when the nagala-vipokalikas s.te called upon to perform 
a work, that need not necessarily be of administrative character, but 
may be of purely religious nature, as we have seen, other officers were 
also engaged in the same way. Thus the mere mention of the officers 
of thd king in the Kalinga Edict does not authorise us to interpret the 
edict in the light of the principle of administration and imprisonment. 

We, then, come up to the last sentence that we shall take up, viz., 
that in which Asoka speaks about the qualities of the mahamatas whom 
he proposes to send for the propagation of this niti. The sentence is, — 
Eakhakkase acamde sakhinalambhe hosati. — Dh. 

In dealing with this Senart has observed-— “One difficulty, however, 
remains. What is the real drift of that enumeration of qualities 
belonging to the mahamatra, upon which stress has been laid by the 
king?” {Ind.. Ant, 1890, p. 93, n, 25). ... 
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We suggest that these three adjectives have been used to signify 
the negation of three evil dispositons about which Asoka speaks in 
the sentence isaya asulopena^ etc. We have seen that in that sentence 
Asoka speaks about three dispositions, i.e, those of envy, cruelty 
and idleness^ but not of seven as has hitherto been understood. It 
is reasonable to suppose that in this sentence the Icings in enumerating 
the qualities of the mahamataSi has purposely used these three words 
in negation of those dispositions. Let us now see how this supposi- 
tion of ours is supported by the text of the edict. Kern has taken 
akhakhase as equivalent to the Sanskrit akarkasali. Senart has ac- 
cepted this interpretation and has been followed by Hultzsch who has 
quoted a verse of the Dhammapada in support of this view {Corpus^ 
p. 97j n. 8,)j but the translation he has ofTered, i.e. harsh, does not 
seem to be very happy with reference to the context. Kern has re- 
marked — the kha in khakhase is due to the influence of the r in 
karkaia {JR AS., N. S., XII, p. 392, n. i.). In the Amarakosa dictionary 
(3/75), we have — kakkhaiam kafjitmm krUram kaihoram mstkuram 
drclham. In the annotation of this verse it is wntltn—khakarMir iti 
kasmlrakah, karkasam "iti daksinatyaputkah. So we find that mWiumm 
(cf. nitJmliyena of the edict) is a synonym of kakkhayim^khakkhataiin 
(of Northern ln6.\2) — khakhasam, owing to a confusion with the last 
syllable of the corresponding southern form karkoham which is, however, 
the most current expression. So, akhakhase of the edict means 
amsfjiurah and hence one who is free from cruelty. 




Then about acamde (acande): The word cancla comes from the 
root with <2^; in the sense of rage. In fact caoidah is always as- 
sociated with the idea of rage and anger. In the Raghuvamm (2/49) we 
have canda used in the sense of anger. So, acamde here signifies a 
person who is free from rage. Now, in the Mami Samhita (7/48) it is 
stated that \rm is one of the eight bad dispositions that arise from 
anger, so a man who is free from rage can never be subject to 
Thus, acamde should be translated here as a man who is free from the 
cause of Irsa. We prefer this interpretation as it maintains a 
connection with the sentence isaya Usulopena, etc., otherwise ^‘free 
from anger” may do, and in that case the term has a wider application 
comprising many other things besides %rm. From the cast of the 
edict in the Indian Museum, and from the impression supplied by 
Hultzsch in his Corpus, the next word of the sentence seems to be 
sekhimlambhe,^ as observed by Senart {Ind. Ant, 1890, p. 93, n. 23), 
but not sakhinUamb^ i^ by Hultzsch, Now, sekhinUmixhhe 
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represents the Sanskrit word saksmaramdkah, composed of S(i + 
akfiw + arcwibhaK It is well-known that in Sanskrit arurdhfian 
means exertion, so akfmczh arambkah means non'diminiition of exertion, 
and sakqinarambhah means in Bahiiviihi compound the person who is 
associated with non-diminution of exertion. In this sense we may 
take the word as referring to a person who is free from idleness and 
sloth, which primarily brings about the lelaxation of energy. Wc think 
that the initial sa of the word has been written as se^ the horizontal 
stroke of sa being reversed by mistake. Alambhalt here does not mean 
‘destruction of life.’ 

So, the clause means — He who is free from cruelty, free from the 
cause of envy etc., and free from idleness ; thus signifying the negation 
of the three dispositions envy, cruelty and idleness. 

At Jaugada we have also acamdam, which is thus common to the 
two texts. Then Blihler, Senart, Bhandarkar, A. C. Woolner, and Kern 
read the next word as apJialahata^ but Hultzsch takes it as aphal {usd)m^ 
and the next word he reads as ta. With aphal {usa) m followed by 
the word may stand for aphal {aha) ta. As a Bahuvrliii compound it 
means a person whose action does not become fruitless. For the sake 
of agreement with the corresponding version of the Dhauli text, we 
maintain that the word in this form means a person who does not 
spoil the fruit of his action by idleness, for idleness stands in the 
way of success, and perseverance wins it. It will then be a synonym 
of sekhinalambhe of the Dhauli text, and it should be observed that 
both the words have identical figurative applications here. The only 
word that now remains to be traced is vaca7iele, as read by Blihler. 
As the impression at this place is very indistinct, we find it impossible 
to verify the reading, but taking vacanele as the correct word, it ap- 
pears that the word has some connection with vramzna meaning cutting, 
from the root vrakc in the sense of cutting asunder. Then the second 
member of the compound should be a word meaning cruelty, so 
in vacanele we expect to find a word signifying a person who has 
cut off the tendency of cruelty. We can reasonably go no further. 
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TRASLATION 


Our explanatory rendering. 

' A' ' 

‘'"See to this, then, the maxim 
of conduct is well laid down*’ 
(Bhandarkar). 

(What follows is the explanation 
of stivihita niti). 

There is such an individual (ad- 
opted from the rendering of 
Senart) who is bound in world- 
ly ties, and who is tortured (by 
passions and habits). 

When this bond of wordly at- 
tachment (cf. bondage and 
misery of sin — >Prinsep) is cut 
asunder by him all on a sudden 
(as indicated by his leaving 
home due to sudden religious 
zeal), his many relatives become 
‘‘deeply grieved’’ (Smith), 
“Consequently you should de- 
sire — what ? — to follow the mid- 
dle path” (Bhandarkar), i,e, (the 
path that is intermediate bet- 
ween turning a sudden recluse 
on one hand, and suffering from 
the tortures of bad passions 
and habits on the other ; (from 
the bondage and misery of 
sin — Prinsep). 

(The secret of success does not 
lie in turning a sudden recluse, 
but in the freedom from bad 
passions and habits. So, one 
should remember that) success . 
is impossible with the following 
dispositions— with temporaf^T’ 


From Hiiltzsch’s Corpus, 

B. 

Now, you must pay attention 
to this, although you are well 
provided for. 


It happens in the administra- 
tion (of justice) that a single 
person suffers either imprison- 
ment or harsh treatment 

In this case (an order) cancell- 
ing the imprisonment (is obtain- 
ed) by him accidentally, while 
(many) other people continue to 
suffer. 


In this case you must strive to 
deal (with all of them) imparti- 
ally. 


But one fails to act (thus) on 
account of the following dis- 
positions : envy, anger, cruelty, 
hurry, want of practice, lazi- 
ness and fatigue. 


(non-permanent) giving 
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envy, with cruelty of compari- 
son, (and) with non- retreating 
or unchecked idleness and 
sloth. 

6 Hence you should desire what ? 6 
that these dispositions maj? not 

be yours (Bhandarkar). 

7 The maxim of conduct lies in 7 
non-temporary (permanent) 
giving up in root (i.e. complete 
eradication, used with reference 

to cruelty) of all these (disposi- 
tions, such as envy, cruelty 
and sloth), 

8 (But people there are, who are i 
subject to such tortures. For 
them this is the advice). He 
who is thus (with envy, cruelty 
and sloth) oppressed, will move 
to rise, for (with the negative 
particle, in the sense of he has 
not the power to move, so long 
as he is thus oppressed, though) 
one needs must move, walk and 
advance (i.e. by gradual exer- 
tions in moral training). 

9 (But this exertion must be 
undertaken with a fixed aim). 
Whoever of you will point out 
this (niti to others), it should be 
said by him — do not look to 
any other thing, such and such 
is the instruction of Devanam- 
piya (thereby calling upon the 
people in the name of the king 
to follow this, precept, and 
exert themselves with one- 
minded ness). 

10 For this purpose has this lipi 
been engraved here that the 


■(You) must strive for this, that 
these dispositions may not 
arise in you. 

And the root of all this is the 
absence of anger and the avoi- 
dance of hurry. 


He, who is fatigued in the ad- 
ministration (of justice), will 
not rise ; but one ought to 
move, to walk, and to advance. 


9 He who will pay attention to 
this, must tell yoU'— see that 
(you) discharge the debt (which 
you owe to the (king) : such 
is the instruction of Devanam- 
piya. 


For the following purpose has 
this rescript been written here, 
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nagalaviyohalakas may strive 
at all times 'that the people may 
not manifest sudden religious 
zeal (by leaving home), and 
may not at the same time 
suffer the sudden tortures (of 
bad tendencies), 

il And for this purpose I shall 
send out every five years (a 
Mahamatra) who is free from 
cruelty, free from the cause of 
anger, and free from idleness, 
etc. 

POSTSCRIPT 

We find that this Separate Edict I is simply a sermon on gradual 
moral improvement effected by giving up vices like envy, cruelty 
and idleness with one-minded attention. In this respect, it breathes 
forth the same sentiments expressed in the Rock Edict X. We here 
quote from V. A. Smith's Asoka (third edition) wherein we find perhaps 
the best rendering of the text. '‘Whatsoever exertions His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King makes, all are for the sake of the life 
hereafter, so that every one may be freed from peril, and that peril 
is vice. Difficult, verily, it is to attain such freedom, \\’hether by 
people of low or of high degree, save by utmost exertion; giving up 
all other aims/' The Separate Edict I is rather more elaborate on 
these points. The Rock Edict X simply makes a general statement 
in sakale apaparisrava asa, Esa Hi parisrave ya apum^am, but the 
Separate Edict I explains this with illustrations. Beginning with Imehi 
cu jatehi no sampatipajati^ i.e.; with certain natural dispositions success 
is impossible (cf. dukaram tu kho etam^ i.e. it is difficult to attain this 
freedom from vice, of the R. E. X). Mark that the two expressions 
aim at almost the same thing, the edict speaks about the complete 
destruction of vices like envy, cruelty and idleness, and then it says 
E kdamte siya etc. whereby the necessity of exertions is established 
as indicated by parakmma of the R.E.X. The idea of one-minded 
attention indicated by savmn :parimfi^pa of the R.E.X is expressed 
in the Separate Edict I by Hma*mmeva e dakkiye tuphaka tena vatmiye 
amnam m dekhata^^ The, Rock Edict X refers to the other world only 
once, but we have p smgain in the Separate 'Edict 


(viz.) in order that the judicial 
officers of the city may strive 
at all times (for this), (that) 
neither undeserved fettering 
nor undeserved harsh treatment 
are happening to (men). 

1 1 And for the following purpose 
I shall send out every five years 
(a Mahamatra) who will be 
neither harsh nor fierce (but) of 
gentle actions. 
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I with clear indication of the line that one, should follow for thif^ 
purpose. So, the Separate Edict I is practically an elaborate com- 
mentary of the R.E.X. 

Now, about the Separate Edict If. This edict is nothing but 
a sermon on dhamma vijaya. Herein Asoka instructs his officers 
as to how they should conquer or gain the confidence of avijitZmahi 
amtmam. *The Rock Edict XIII also speaks about this dhamma 
vijaya. There the chief aim of Asoka is to point out the superiority 
of this kind of conquest over the conquest made by force of arms. In 
order to illustrate this with examples he has alluded to his military 
conquest of Kalihga taking particular care to point out the evil effects 
of such conque^its, and advising his sons and grandsons not to think 
of new conquests effected by force. But in the Separate Edict II, he 
has pointed out the means of dhamma vijava. We, therefore, find that 
these two edicts really deal with the same subject, the Separate Edict 

II clearly explaining the means of dhamma vijaya which was simply 
■ mentioned in the R.E.XIII, but not sufficiently explained there. 
The object of alluding to the conquest of Kalihga so elaborately in 
the R.E.XIII can thus be clearly understood when that Edict is read 
with the Separate Edict II. This is also the reason why the latter 
was engraved at Kalihga in the place of the R.E.XIII. 

Now, about the numbering of these two separate edicts. We think 
Prinsep is perfectly justified in his numeration. Separate Edict I 
being a substitute of the Rock Edict X should reasonably be numbered 
I, but the other being the substitute of the Rock Edict XIII should 
be numbered IL This we can say from the internal evidence of 
these two edicts, and numeration should properly be based on this 
principle. But the edicts have been engraved at Dhauli and Jaugada 
without taking care to preserve this order. Perhaps greater importance 
was attached to the Separate Edict I, and hence the whole of the left 
column was reserved for this edict at DhauIl At Jaugada we also find 
that this edict has been put into prominence by shifting it to the left. 
But this does not prove that the edicts should be numbered by observ- 
ing the maaner of engraving in two particular places only (as sug- 
gested by Cunningham in his 'Corpus, p. 20, and supported by other 
scholars) without taking into consider artion the order of the whole 
series of edicts to which they belong, and which have been engraved 
at other places. 

We have another most important suggestion to make here. We 
find that towards the end of the R. E. IX, the texts of Girnar, Dhauli 
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and Jaugada differ from those of Kalsi, Shahbizgarhi and Mansehra, 

Now, what is the cause of this difference and similarity ? In order 
to find this out, we have to look to the inscriptions at Dhauli and 
Jaugada. We find that the Rock Edicts XI, XII, and XIII were not 
inscribed at those two places, but the two Separate Edicts were added 
to the series engraved there. These omissions and additions are un- 
doubtedly not accidental. When those respon.sible for the Dhauli 
and Jaugada inscriptions decided to leave out the Rock Edicts XI, 

XII, and XIII from the whole series, they counteracted this omission, 
by the introduction of the two Kalihga Edicts, and by changing the 
te^ts of the Rock Edict IX towards the end in such a way that the 
new text might satisfactorily account for the omission uncovered by 
the new Kaliiiga Edicts. Now, we have seen that the Kalinga Edict I 
here stands for the R. E. X, and the Kalinga Edict II for the R. E. 

XIII, so, of the three edicts omitted, the Rock Edicts XI and Xll 
remain to be represented, and this was done by the new text of the 
R. E. IX. The Rock Edict XI is simply a sermon on almsgiving 
and liberality, and the Rock Edict XII, though it principally deals 
with toleration and concord, also speaks about gifts and reverence 
(vide the first sentence of the edict). The new text of the R. E. IX, 
is nothing but a sermon on liberality, and thus it deals with the same 
subject treated in the R. E. XI, and in the first part of the R. E. XIL 
Even there is substantial agreement in the composition. Compare Na 

tii etZirismn asti ddnam ^yarisam dharrimaddnam (G. IX. 7)3 with 

Ndsti etarisam ddua?n ydrzsam dkammaddmm oi tht 'R. E, XI I 

i), and Sadhu danain (G IX. 7) with Sddhu ddnam (G. XL 2), and 
Idam kacam idam sddhu iti (G. IX. 8), with Idam sddhu idam 
katavyam (G.XL 3). Even "therefore should a friend, lover, relative 

or comrade exhort saying — this ought to be done, this is excellent,’' 
of the* new text of the Rock Edict IX (G. IX. 7-8) seems to 
be an echo of ‘'this ought to be said by father, son, brother, friend, ; 
or comrade, nay, even by a neighbour — this is excellent, this ought 
to be done'’ of the Rock Edict XI (G. XI. 3). The instructions 
about the proper treatment of slaves and servants, and of .Jiearken- ! 

ing to father and mother, etc. of the Rock Edict XI, (G. XL 2-3) 
are mere repetition of similar sentiments expressed in the Rock : 

Edicts III and IX, Besides, we have this matter already dealt with j 

in the earlier part of the R> E. IX (G. IX. 4-5), and hence it was not | 

considered necessary to repeat it la the latter part of the same Edict, j 

will thus be ^ eyiderjty,how.,the iRock Edict XI has been mostly _ in- , 
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corporated in the new text of the R, E. IX. Now^ about the Ro:k 
Edict XIL It deals with toleration and concord, a subject which 
had already been touched upon by the Ruck Edict VI L It says — 
''The king desires that in all places men of every denomination may 
abide, for they all desire mastery over their senses and purity of mindd' 
This lays down the principle of toleration dealt with in the Rock Edict 
Xlt, and supports the principles of "the growth in the essence of the 
matter'^ discussed therein. The Rock Edict VII was, therefore, con- 
sidered sufficient for the pupose of the Rock Edict XII, so far at least 
as the Kaliiiga country was concerned, and hence no addition of a 
new text was considered necessary for R. E. XII. 

About the Rock Edict XI 11, it can be said that it contains a vivid 
description of the sufferings of the people of Kalihga during the war, 
and hence it could not be agreeable to the people of that country to 
be reminded of an unfortunate past event. It was, therefore, statesman- 
like not to engrave this edict at Kalihga. But its place was taken 
up by the Kalihga Edict II, which deals with dhammavijaya ^ pointing 
out the means of securing the love and confidence of the people^ as 
was absolutely necessary for pacifying a newly conquered country. 
The selection was thus made with a purpose. 

We now find how the omission of the Rock Edicts XI, XII and 
XIII has been made up by the Kalihga Edicts and by the new text 
of the R. E. IX. But why this new text should be added to the R. E. 
IX, and not to the Rock Edict X is an important point which engages 
our attention. We find that the Rock Edict X has not been omitted 
at Kalihga, so there was no necessity of the Kalihga Edict I to be 
engraved there, for the latter is practically an elaborate copy of the 
former. This is to be observed that at the beginning of the series 
engraved at Dhauli and Jaugada i.e. at the begininng of the Rock Edict 
I engraved there, we have two additional words Khapimgaiasi pavatasi 
wliich are not found in the texts of G. K. S. and M. The real signi- 
ficance of the additton of these two words has not yet been clearly 
understood. This shows that the selection of the series engraved at 
Dhauli and Jaugada was specially made for those two places, but not 
for any other place. The necessity of such selection can also be 
understood when we find that some edicts were omitted, while others 
were added and texts changed. At the time of selection it was per- 
haps decided to omit the Rock Edict X also from the series engraved 
in those two places, and hence the new text was added towards 
the end of the -R, E. IX. Had the omission of the R. -E, X not 
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been decided upon the new text would have been added to the R. E. X 
and there would have been no necessity of the Kalihga Edict I. We 
thus find that the original intention was to omit the Rock Edicts X- 
XIII from the Kalinga seriesj but the Rock Edict X was retained by 
mistake. It is also possible that both the Rock Edict X and the Kalihga 
Edict I were engraved at Kalihga, because they were considered supple- 
mentary to one another, the latter being looked upon as a commentary 
of the former, the connection between these two edicts being perfectly 
clear to the authority. This is the strongest proof against the taking of 
bamdhanam and palikUesam oi the Kalihga Edict I in the sense of 
imprisonment and torture by the officers, for, from the foregoing dis- 
cussions it is perfectly clear that they were not used by the authors 
of the edicts in those senses, and that the Kalihga Edict I is nothing 
but a sermon on morality, as it is an explanatory commentary of the 
R. E, X which has no connection whatsoever with administrative impri- 
sonment and tortures. But there is another most interesting point to be 
discussed in this connection. We know that the texts of Girnar, 
Dhauli and Jaugada form a distinct group with substantial agreement 
towards the later part of the R. E. IX, where new text was necessary 
at Dhauli and Jaugada to counteract the omission of the Rock Edicts 
XI and XII. But Girnar does not omit these two edicts, for, it has 
the Edicts I-XIV engraved there in perfect serial order, and hence 
it had no necessity of a summary statement like those of Dhauli and 
Jaugada at the end of the R. E. IX. What is thus justified in the 
case of Dhauli and Jaugada is redundant in the case of Girnar, yet we 
find the same added to the R. E. IX engraved there : Does it not 
signify that the authorities, responsible for the Girnar inscriptions, 
received a copy of the edicts after the plan and texts of the Kalinga 
Edict had been definitely settled, and that the new text of the R. 
E. IX was by mistake forwarded to Girnar, and that Girnar inscrip- 
tion is later in date than those of Dhauli and Jaugada ? This is an 
instance of ‘‘the blunder of the writer’’ alluded to in the R. E. XIV, 
just as the Kalihga Edict I and the Rock Edict X show how one 
text has been “sometimes condensed, sometimes expanded,” and how 
“everything is not brought together everywhere.” 
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The Origin and Development of Numerals 

II 

IV. The use and development of the numerals among 

THE ARABS 

With the accession of the Abbasides, long before the Muhammadan 
influence spread through i\rabia and Persia, passion for learning , 
especially astronomy and mathematics, grew up with the Arabs. The 
mathematical knowledge of the Arabs rested upon the Elements of 
Euclid, . which^ immediately on being translated into Arabic, was 
enthusiastically studied by them, and on which they made considerable 
advances. In the 9th century A.D., they borrowed from the Indians 
their decimal system, numerals and arithmetic. At the instance 
of the Caliph Manun (about 280 A.H.) the mathematician Muhammad 
ibn Musa, commonly called Khowarizimi, wrote a short Algebraical 
treatise which gave the best known and most useful illustrations drawn 
from everyday problems of life. This treatise first introduced into 
Europe a knowledge of Algebra. The Latin translation of Khowari- 
zimi served as a manual to the European scholars of the i6th cen- 
tury supplying to them knowledge of Algebra earliest in point of 
time.^ 

From that time onward, there were numerous Arabic writers upon 
arithmetic, as that subject occupied one of the high places among 
the sciences, but most of them did not feel it necessary to refer to 
the origin of the symbols, the knowledge of which might well have 
been taken for granted. 

The earliest Arabic documents containing the numerals are two 
manuscripts of 874 and 888 A.D.2 They appear a century later in 
a work written at Shiraz in 970 A.D, There is also an early trace of 
their use on a pillar recently discovered in a church, apparently des- 
troyed as early as the tenth century, not far from the Jeremiah Monas- 


1 Literary and Scientific Activities under the Caliphate by 
S. Khoda Buksh; 

2 Karpinski, Hindu Numerals in the Fihrist, voL XI (3) 
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tery in Egypt, A graffito in Arabic on this pillar has the date 349 
which corresponds to 961 A.D. ^ For the dating of Latin docu- 
ments the Arabic forms were used as early as the thirteenth century. 
In fact, it was from the eighth century that progress of learning began 
with the Arabs • from the eighth century to the thirteenth century 
Muhammadism was to the western world what Rome and Athens 
and the Italo-Hellenic influence generally had been to the ancient 
civilisation, Mr. Libri, in his Histoire des Mathematiqiies, says,, 
they did not possess the spirit of invention which distinguished 
the Hindus and the Greeks, they at least possessed the virility of a 
new and victorious people, with a desire to understand what others 
had accomplished, and a taste which led them with equal ardour to 
the study of algebra and of poetry, of philosophy and of language"- 
Mr. Fleet says that the method of calculation by abacus spread 
from India to Arabia. It is to be noted that the debt the Arabs 
are said to owe to Hindu mathematicians for their arithmetical nota- 
tion is closely connected with the question of the existence of the 
abacus in ancient India, The gobar numerals of the Arabs are 
said to be derived more or less from the abacus. Mr. G, R. Kaye® 
has pointed out that while various writers have said that the abacus 
was in common use in India, they have not given any proof of their 
assertion. He accepts no doubt that a form of abacus is now in use 
in India but that fact, he says, does not enable us to affirm that the 
appliance dates from any early times in India. What is wanted is 
distinct evidence and Mr. Fleets draws our attention to a passage 
which perhaps yields such evidence. The passage is found in the 
Divyavadana which is regarded as dating generally from before A,D, 
100, though parts of it may be placed two centuries or more later. 
It is in chapter 19, entitled Jyotiskavadana (ed. Cowell and Neil, 
p. 262ff) ; the story begins thus: — 

‘‘There lived in Rajagrha a rich householder named Subhadra, 
who greatly favoured the Nirgranthas (the Jains). On a certain occa- 
sion Buddha, wandering through Rajagrha for alms, came to Subhadra^s 


1 Archeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 

i 908 -i 9 C 3 i 9 , London, 

2 Libri, Histoire des Mathematiques, vol I, p. 174, 

3 J. A. S. Bi, 1908, pp. 393-29;. 
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house, and in the course of conversation told Subhadra that his wife 
was about to bear a son who would devote himself to the Buddhist 
faith and attain the condition of an Arliat The interview was wit- 
nessed by a person named Bliurika who was the owner of a charitable 
hall, and was entitled to expect that Buddha should have applied 
to him for alms rather than to Subhadra, When Buddha^ having 
his alms-bowl filled by Subhadra, had' ' gone away, Bhiirika went 
to Subhadra, and asked what had, occurred.. Subhadra explained.. 
Then we are told (p. 263, line 8) ^ ^ 

(He, Bhurika, who was skilled in gamyra, took a 
svetavarna and began to count or calculate.). 

The upshot was that Bhurika confirmed the prediction. It is 
clear that Bhurika was an adept in making and testing predictions 
by means of calculations. The editors, regarding him as an astrologer, 
have explained ^'gaiiitra'' in their index of words as meaning '‘an astro- 
loger's instrument, an abacus/' and ^‘svetavarna" as meaning also 
''an astrologer's instrument." The appropriate meaning of svetavarna, 
lit “having a white colour^' is ^'chalk," as assigned to it in Monier 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary. Now what is the meaning of ganitra ? 
Ganitra is formed with the suffix itra. The rule 3. 2. 1S4 of Panini 
teaches us the use of this suffix in the sense of instrument to form 
such words as khanitra, ‘an instrument for digging/ aritra, ‘a rudder/ 
lavitra, sickle,’ and dhavitra fan,’ This gives an appropriate 
meaning to ganitra which explains the above passage thus: — 

“He^ Bhurika, being skilled in the use of the appliance for 
counting (of abacus) took a piece of chalk and began to count or 
calculate.” 

This distinctly suggests the use of some form of the abacus in 
the shape of a board — the well-known phalaka^ — coloured black and 
ruled ready for use so that calculaions could be made on it with a 
piece of chalk. This gives, according to Mr. Fleet, a documentary 
evidence of the use of abacus in ancient India. This was surely the 
father of the system of gobar or dust numerals. The significance of the 
term gobar is doubtless that the numerals were written on the dust 
abacus. It has been stated by Al-Biruni that the Hindus often perform- 
ed numerical computations in the sand. The term is found as early as 
circa 950, in the verses of an anonymous writer of Kairwan, in. which 


I See Bahler^ Indian Paleography, pp. 5, sec. 37, c. 
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the author speaks of one of his works on gobar calculation. From 
the tenth century the Arabs used these gobar numerals and they knew 
the numerals as Indian forms. It Is, therefore, certain that the Arabs 
used the gobar forms before the later numerals reached them in 773 
A.D. The gobar numerals varied more or less, but substantially they 
were of the following forms (read from right to left);> — 

J 9 Y 7 6 9 ^ I ! 

^ 9 8 7 6 (9 \ Z J I 

6097vgt/;r|Ai 

4997 ^ 9 ^^ 5 / 

® 7 /' V 4 3 Y'h ' / 

6 3 8 5 6 f j g 2. 7 i 

The first definite trace that we have of the introduction of the 
system of numerals into Arabia dates from 773 A.D. At that time 
the second Abbasside Khalif Al-Mansur was ruling and an Indian astro- 
nomer visited his court bringing with him tables of the planets accord- 
ing to the mean motions, with observations relative to both Solar 
and Lunar Eclipses and the ascension of the signsj these were trans- 
lated into Arabic at the Khalif's command by Muhammad Bin Ibrahim 
Al-Fazari.^ Al-Khowarazmi and Habash (Ahmed ibn Abdallah, died 
c. 870) based their well-known tables upon the work of AhFazari, It 
may be asserted as highly probable that the numerals came at the same 
time as the tables. They were certainly known a few decades later, 
and before 825 A.D., about which, time the original of the Algoritmi 
de nuntero Indorum was written, as that work makes no pretence 
of being the first work to treat of the numerals. The three writers 

1 Silvestre de Sacy gives the ordinary modern Arabic forms, 
calling them Indian, 

2 Colebrooke,'Essaysj.'^6i4-lI>'|>^'S04* " ■ . 
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mentioned above cover the period from the end of the eighth to the 
end of the ninth century and the Mstorians AI-Masudi and AI-Biriiiii 
followed quite closely. One document cited by Woepcke is of special 
interest since it shows at an early period, 970 A.D., the use of the 
ordinary Arabic forms alongside the gobar. The title of the work 
is Interesting and Beautiful Problems on Numbers copied by Ahmed 
ibn Muhammad (951-1024) from a work by a priest and physician, 
Nazir ibn Yumn al-Quas (died c. 990)^ It was AhKhowarizmi who 
appreciating at once the importance of the position system brought 
from India wrote an arithmetic based upon these numerals, and 
this was translated in the time of Adelhard of Bath (c. 1130), This 
system used by Al-Khowarizmi found its way into Europe through 
the Latin translation. 

In this way when the importance of the place value was appre- 
ciated by the Arabs^ the complete system of modern Arabic numerals 
grew up: 

I r T L 7 y 070 

The Arabs, however, did not adopt the circle, since it bore some 
resemblance to the letter of their system. The earlist Arabic 

zero known is the dot, used in a manuscipt of 873 A.D. Sometimes 
both the dot and the circle are used in the same w^ork having the 
same meaning, which is the case in an Arabic Ms., an abridged 
arithmetic of Jamshid, 982 A.H. (1575 A.D.). As given in this work 
the numerals are : 

9 A V 7 o r / 0 

I have already stated that the Hindus called the zero Suiiya or void. 
This passed over into the Arabic as assifr or sifr. When Leonardo of 
Pisa wrote upon the Hindu numerals he spoke of this character as 
zephirum. Maximus Planudes called it tziphra. The English cipher 
or zero, French chiffre, is derived from the same Arabic word assifr. 

I have already cited the various forms of gobar numerals, an 
examination of which will show that the 5th form resembles to a great 
extent the modern Arabic numerals, except that there is no sign 
for zero in the gobar system. The sign for zero was added much 


I D. E. Smith and L, C, Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals. 
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later when the Arabs came to appreciate the importance of place 
value from the Indian mathematicians. They finally adopted the 
modern numerals and helped to introduce them into Europe. 


V. THE INTRODUCTION AND SPREAD OF THE NUMERALS IN 
EUROPE INDICATING A SOLUTION OF THE HINDU- 
ARABIC QUESTION 

We have dealt with the origin and growth of Hindu numerals 
and also the use of the numerals among the Arabs ; here we shall 
take up the question of their introduction into Europe, a solution of 
which, we are led to believe, helps the solution of the Hindu- Arabic 
question of the numerals. 

**One theory is that the Hindu system of numerals, without the 
zero, early reached Alexandria (450 A.D.), and that the Neo-Pytha- 
gorean love for the mysterious and specially for the oriental led to 
its use as something bizarre and cabalistic, that it was then passed 
along the Mediterranean, reaching Davius Boethius in Athens or in 
Rome, and the schools of Spain, being discovered in Africa and 
Spain by the Arabs even before they themselves knew the improved 
system with the place value.” ^ Another theory has been set forth 
by Bubnov that the numerals found their way in Europe from ancient 
symbols used on the abacus, but that the zero was of Hindu origin.- 
The latter theory is not tenable in the light of what has been said 
in previous chapters. 

The Spanish forms of the numerals were called the huruf al- 
gobar, the gobar or dust numerals, as distinguished from the huruf 
al-jumal or alphabetic numerals. The signification of the term gobar 
is doubtless that these numerals were written on the dust abacus, 
this plan being distinct from the counter method of representing 
numbers. AI-Biruni states that the Hindus often perfomed numerical 
computation in the sand. 

The gobar numerals themselves were first made known to Europe 
by Silvestre de Sacy, who discovered them in an Arabic manuscript 
from the library of the ancient abbey of St, -Germain-des-Pres. The 


I D. E. Smith and L.a Karpinski, The Hindu Arabic Numerals. 

3 Bubnov, Origin ,and History of our Numerals (Rusaian), 
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system has nine characters, but no zero, A dot above a character 

indicates tens, two dots hundreds, and so on, 5 meaning 50^ and 5 
meaning S,ooo. When we consider that the dot is found for zero in 
the Bakhsali manuscript^ and that it was used in subscript form in 
the Kitab aI-Fihrist‘^ in the tenth century, and as late as the sixteenth 
century^ although in this case probably under Arabic influence, we 
are forced to believe that this form may also have been of Hindu 
origin. The fact seems to be that the Arabs did not immediately 
adopt the Hindu zero, because it resembled their $1 they used the 
superscript dot as serving their purposes fairly well; they may, indeed, 
have carried this to the west and have added it to the gobar forms 
already there, just as they transmitted it to the Persians, Further 
more, the Arab and Hebrew scholars of Northern Africa in the tenth 
century knew these numerals as Indian forms, for a commentary on the 
Safar Yesirah by Aba Sahl ibn Tamin (probably composed at Kair- 
wan, c. 950) speaks of "the Indian arithmetic known under the name 
of gobar or dust calculation”® The Indian use of subscript dots 
to indicate the tens, hundreds, thousands etc. is established by a 
passage in the Kitab ahFihrist (987 A,D.) in which the writer discus- 
ses the written language of the people of India. 

The gobar numerals varied more or less, but were substantially 
- as those shown on page 359 above. 

These gobar numerals resemble modern numerals much more 
closely than the Arab numerals do. 

How did these gobar numerals reach Boethius and Europe ? Cer- 
tainly along trade routes with the merchant people trading in India. 
Even in very remote times, before the Hindu numerals were sculp- 
tured in the cave of Nana Ghat, there were trade relations between 
Arabia and India. Indeed, long before the Aryans went to India 
the great Turanian race bad spread its civilisation from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indus, At a much later period the Arabs were the 
intermediaries between Egypt on the west, and the farther Orient 
The Romans also exchanged products with the East. Horace says 
busy trader, you hasten to the farthest Indies, flying from poverty 
over sea, over crags, over fires,” 

There may be another theory of the spread of numerals in Europe. 
With the progress of Buddhism, severals centres of learning grew 


I Possibly as early as the third century a.d, 
3 Ascribed by the Arabic writer to India. 
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up in India which attracted scholars from China, Persia^ Centra! 
Asia, Greece and other far off countries. In 62 A.B., the then Chinese 
Emperor sent an ambassador to India. So that it was entirely pos- 
sible for the numerals of the Punjab to have worked their way to 
western countries through Afganistan and Persia at that early date. 

As regards the Arabs, in the fifth century they traded by sea 
with India and even with China^ and Hira was an emporium for the 
wares of the East, so that any numeral system of any part of the 
world could hardly have been isolated. Long before the activity of 
the Arabs, ships sailed from the Isthmus of Suez to all the commer- 
cial ports of Southern Europe and up into the Black Sea. Hindus 
were found among the merchants who frequented the bazars of 
Alexandria, and Brahmins were reported even in Byzantium. The 
Gulistan of the Persian poet SMi contains such a passage S— 

met a merchant who owned one hundred and forty camels, 
fifty slaves and porters. He answered to me : ‘I want to carry 
sulphur of Persia to China, which in that country, as I hear, bears 
a high price ; and thence to take Chinese ware to Roum; and from 
Roum to load up with brocades for Hind ; and so to trade Indian 
steel to Halib. From Halib I will convey its glass to Yeman, and 
carry the painted cloths of Yeman back to Persia.^’* Still another 
certain route for the entrance of the numerals into Christian Europe 
was through the pillaging and trading carried on by the Arabs on 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean. As early as 652 A.D. in 
the thirteenth year of the Hejira, the Muhammadans descended upon 
the shores of Sicily and took much spoil. It is therefore reasonable 
to conclude that in the Middle Ages as in the time of Boethius, it 
was a simple matter for any enquiring scholar to become acquainted 
with such numerals of the Orient as merchants may have used for 
warehouse Of price marks. 2 

To sum up, therefore, there was abundant intercourse between 
the East and the West for some centuries before the Hindu numerals 
appear in any manuscripts in Christian Europe. The numerals must 
of necessity have been known to many traders in a country like Italy 
at least as early as the ninth century, and probably even earlier, but 
there was no reason for preserving them in treatises. Therefore 


1 Gulistan-Sadi, born at Shiraz in 1193. He himself travelled 
from India to Europe. 

2 D. E. Smith and L., Gr:Ka#inski, Hindu Arabic Numerate. ~ 
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when a man like Gerbert (afterwards Pope Sylvester II from 999 to 
1003) made them known to the scholarly circles, he was merely des- 
cribing what had been familiar in a small wa}' to many people ii' 
a different walk of life. 

In the 1 2th century A.D., four Englishmen : Adelhard of Bath 
(c. 1130), Robert of Chester (c. 1143) William SheIIe\', and Daniel 
Morley (1180) are known* to have journeyed to Spain in the twelfth 
century for the purpose of studying mathematics and Arabic. Adcl- 
hard of Bath translated from Arabic into Latin Al-Khowarazimi’.s 
astronomical tables, while Robert of Chester is known as the trans- 
lator of Al-Khowarazimi’s algebra. The earliest trace of computation 
with Hindu numerals in Germany is an Algerismus of 1143, now 
in the Hofbibliothek in Vienna. It was about the same time that 
Rabbi Abraham ibn Meir ibn Ezra of Toledo wrote a book called 
the Safar ha-Mispar, the Book of Number, in the Hebrew language. 
Probably he acquired his knowledge of the Hindu arithmetic in his 
native town of Toledo. 

Of all the medimval writers, probably the one most instrumental in 
introducing the numerals to the scholars of Europe w&s Leonardo 
of Pisa. But more popular were the treatises of Alexander de Villa 
Dei (c, 1240 A.D.) and John of Halifax (Sacrobosco, c. 1250 A.D.) 
who were responsible for the rapid spread of the numerals among 
the common people. Sacrobosco’s work was of special interest in- 
asmuch as the extended use of this work made the term 'Arabic 
numerals’ commonly known. In the introduction it is stated that this 
.science of reckoning was due to a philosopher named Algus, whence 
the name algorismus, and in the section on numeration reference 
is made to the Arabs as the inventors of this science. Though some of 
the commentators were aware of the Hindu origin of the numerals, 
they took the text as it stood; and hence the belief that Arabs were 
responsible for the invention of the numerals gained much ground in 
Europe. 

In Europe the complete system with the zero was derived from 
the Arabs in the 12th century, and the arithmetic based on this 
system was known by the name of Algoritbmus, This word is noth- 
ing more than a transcription of Al-Khowarizmi as wa_^ conjectured 
by Reinaud, and has become plain since the publication of a unique 
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Cambridge maiiiiscript containing a Latin translation, perhaps by 
Adelhard of Bath, of the lost arithmetical treatise of the Arabian 
mathematician. The arithmetical methods of Al-Kliowarizmi were 
simplified by later Eastern writers, and these simpler methods were 
introduced to Europe by Leonardo of Pisa in the west and Maximus 
Planudes in the east The term zero appears to come from the 
Arabic through the form zephyre used by Leonardo^ 

As a result of this brief survey of the evidence mentioned in this 
Chapter, we come to these conclusions: — (r) commerce and travel 
helped the spread of numerals in Europe: (2) merchants trading in 
India, China, Arabia, Persia and Palestine had every opportunity 
of knowing the elementary number systems of the peoples with whom 
they were trading, but they did not put this knowledge in a permanent 
written form ; (3) there is every reason to believe that the numerals 
in some forms were known to European merchants, long before 
the Arabs introduced the perfect system into Europe; (4) the wonder 
is that though the Hindu-Arabic numerals were known in lOCO 
A.D,, and formed the subject matter of an elaborate work by Fibonacci 
in 1202, more extended manuscript evidence of their appearance before 
that time has not been found, even when they were more or less 
known to many merchants and travellers of Christian Europe in 
the Middle Ages.- 

VL HINDU ORIGIN OF NUMERALS AND THE GRADUAL 
EVOLUTION OF THE MODREN FORMS 

It has been said that the earliest Arabic documents , containing 
the numerals are two manuscripts of 874 and 888 A,D. They appear 
about a century later in a work written at Shiraz in 970 A.D, There 
is also an early trace of their use on a pillar recently discovered in 
a church apparently destroyed as early as the tenth century, not far 
frorh the Jeremiah Monastery in Egypt A graffito in Arabic on 
this pillar has the date 349 A.H., corresponding to 961 A.D. The 
complete system with the zero was introduced, however, in Europe 
by the Arabs in the 12th century, and the arithmetic based on this 
system was known by the name of^ Algorithmus, algorithm. But 

1 Encyclopedia Bfifanhi^i 1 tth edition, Numerals. 
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the use of numerals in India can be followed back to the Nainighat 
inscription^- supposed to date from the early part of the 3rd centur}* 
kc The forms of the later Indian numerals for the nine digits 
appear to be clearly derived from the earlier system. The Nanaghat 
and numerals give forms earlier than the introduction of the 

system of positioiij while Devanagarl, derived from a compiitaion of 
all the systems, was used with a zero and position value, ^ 

^Tt was not apparently till 773 a.d.’’ says C, E, Bayley, '‘that 
the Arabs became acquainted with the Indian ciphers and with the 
Indian method of notation and arithmetic. They obtained this 
knowledge from a book presented by the envoy of an Indian monarch 
to the Khalif Al-Mansur. Probably the Indian monarch was one c*f 
the Hindu kings of Kabul At least the modern Arabic numerals 
seem to be derived from the peculiar form of those then employed 
in that part of India. At that date the complete Indian system 
{employing the zero) was used, it was with this that the Arabs first came 
in contact. This seems clear from the excessive eulogiums lavished 
by them upon the new system of numeration and calculation, as 
being infinitely superior to the Greek system.”- 

As a matter of fact there is abundant reason for believing that 
Hindu numerals would naturally have been known to the Arabs, 
and even along every trade route to the remote west, long before 
the zero entered to make their place-value possible, and that the charac- 
ters, the methods of calculating, the improvements that took place from 
time to time, the zero when it appeared, and the customs as to solv- 
ing business problems, would all have been made known from genera- 
tion along these same trade routes from the orient to the Occident, 
It must always be kept in mind that it was to the tradesman and 
the wandering scholar that the spread of such learning was due, 
rather than to the schoolman. Indeed Avicenna^ (980-1087 a,d,) 
in a short biography of himself relates that when his people were living 
at Bokhara his father sent him to the house of a grocer to learn the 
Hindu art of reckoning, in which this grocer (oil dealer, possibly) 


I Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 1874, 

_ . 2 Sir C. E. Bayley, the Genealogy of Modern Numerals'', 
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was expert.'^ Even in very remote times, before the Hindu nu- 
merals were sculptured in the cave of Nanaghat, there were trade 
relations between Arabia and India. Indeed long before the Aryans 
went to India, the great Turanian race had spread its ciivilisation 
from the ' Mediterranean to the Indus." At a much later period the 
Arabs were the intermediaries between Egypt and Syria on the west, 
and the further orient. Indeed, there is ample testimony to the 
caravan trade from India, across Arabia, and on to the banks of 
the Nile. About the sixth century B.c. Scylax, a Persian Admiral 
under Darius, from Caryanda on the coast of Asia Minor, travelled 
to north-west India and wrote upon his ventures. Such number 
systems as there were in these lands would naturally have been 
known to a man of his attainments.'^ 

For over five hundred years Arabic writers and others continued 
to apply to works on Arithmetic the name ^Tndiaii.’^ In the tenth 
century such writers are ‘Abdallah-ibn Al-Hasan, Abul Qasim (died 
987 A.D.) of Antioch and Mohammed iba Abdallah Abu Naser (c. 
982), of Kalwada near Bagdad. Others of the same period or earlier 
(since they are mentioned in the Fihrist, 987 A.D.) who explicitly 
use the word *'Hindu” or Indian, are Sinan ibn Al-Fath of Harran 
and Ahmed ibn Omar AI-Karablsi. In the eleventh century came 
Al-Biruni (973-1048) and Ali ibn Ahmed Abul-Hasan A 1 Naswi (c. 
1030). Even ill the first half of the 14th century, Maximus Planudes, 
a Greek monk, followed the Arabic usage in calling his work 
‘Tndian*^ Arithmetic. 

The next question is, therefore, the source of information of the 
Arabs. In the seventh century the Arab empire became an ellipse 
of learning with its foci at Bagdad and Cordova, and its rulers not 
infrequently took pride in demanding intellectual rather than com- 
mercial treasures. It was at this time that the Hindu numerals 
found their way to the north. It is not possible to find out the 
exact time when they were actually known. But this much is cer- 
tain that in the eighth century they were taken to Bagdad. 

It is stated in the preface to the Astronomical tables of Bin- 
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al-Adami, published by his continuator, A 1 Qastm in 920 A.D., that 
in the reign of the second Abasside Khalif Al-ilansur, in 773 A.D. 
‘'an Indian astronomer, well versed in the science he professed, 
visited the court of the Khalif, bringing with him tables of the planets 
according to the mean motions, with observations relative to liuth 
Solar and Lunar Eclipses, and ascensions of the signs. The Khaiif 
embracing the opportunity thus presented to him, commanded the 
book to be published for a guide to the Arabians.” The task de- 
volved on Mohammed Bin Ibrahim AlFazari, whose version is known 
by the name of the greater Sind-hind. Colebrooke was of opinion 
that the Sind-hind was a copy of the revised Brahraa-sidhanata 
of Brahmagupta, and that the fact was deducible from the number 
of elapsed days between the beginning of the planetary motions and 
the commencement of the present age of the world according to the 
Indian reckoning as it is quoted by Abu Mashar (an astrologer of 
Balkh) and which agrees precisely with Brahmagupta.’ The work 
of AlFazari, taken from the Hindu astronomy, continued to be in 
general use among the Arabs until the time of Al-Maraun for whom it 
was epitomised by Mohamed Bin Musa A1 Khowarizmi; and his 
abridgment was thence forward known by the title of the less Sind- 
hind. Contemporary with Al-Khowarizmi and working under Al- 
Mamun was a Jewish astronomer, Abul-Taiyib Sened ibn Ali, who 
wrote a work on Hindu arithmetic, Abul-Hasan AH Al-Masudi 
(d. 946) of Bagdad who travelled to the China Sea on the east, at 
least as far south as Zanzibar, and to the Atlantic on the west, speaks 
of the nine figures with which the Hindus reckoned. 

To sum up, therefore, we have up till now shown that the Indian 
claim to invention of the value of position and the zero rests first on the 
distinct testimony of Arab historians, and other Arab writers to that 
effect; on the certainty that it was practically used by the Indians 
at a date considerably anterior to that at which it can be really 
shown to have been used by any other people; and the Indian claim 
to the '“zero” rests on exactly similar grounds. This claim is further 
establised by the early records of inscriptions on caves and hills 
during the reign of Asoka and other princes. 

As to the forms of the numerals, fashion played a leading part 
until printing was invented. This tended to fix these forms, although 
in writing there is still a great variation. 


I Colebrooke, Essays, Vol, II, p, 505. 
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I In the early printed books “one” was often written as i, perhaps 
to save types, just as some modern typewriting use the same 
character for i and /. One appears in such forms as 


L Y ) 7 ) 1/ ) 


2 often as z. In early printed books 12 appears as i z. 

In the mediseval manuscripts the following forms are common : — 



It is evident from the early traces that it is merely a cursive form 
for the primitive just as 3 comes for S, as in Nanagh% 


3 ‘Three” usually had a special type in the first printed books, 
although occasionally it appears as 3. In the mediaeval manuscripts 
it varied rather less than most of the others : 



4 ‘Tour’’ has changed greatly; and one of the first tests as to the 
age of a manuscript 011 arithmetic, and the place where it was written, 
is the examination of this numeral Until the time of printing the 


9 

most common form was ^ , although the Florentine manuscript 

of Leonardo of Pisa's work has the form 4 . ; but the manuscripts 
show that the Florentine arithmeticians and astronomers rather early 

began to straiten the first of these form up to forms like 9» and 
or cj, more closely resembling the present form. The first printed 
books generally used the present form with the closed top 4, the open 

top used in writing gj being purely modern. The following are other 

forms of the four, from various manuscripts:— 
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6 ‘"Six” has changed rather less than most of the others, chief 
variation being in the slope of the top 



7 ‘‘Seven'* like ^‘four” has assumed its present form only since i 

the fifteenth century* 

8 ^‘Eight** like “six'’ has changed but little. In mediaeval times 

there are a few variants of interest. ' . 

9 Nine has not varied much. 

o Variation of zero is given below. 

The followiner are the variations. 
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Thus we see that the present forms i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and o 
ha\e been obtained through a series of variations, obtained, no doubt, 
fiom adaptation of the Indian types of Nanaghat and Cave numerals. 

VIL EVIDENCE OF THE EXISTENCE OF NUMERALS WITH SPACE 
VALUE IN LITERATURE 

So long we have mainly based our evidence on the ^^Cave’^ and 
inscriptions and have proved that numerals with space value 
existed among the Hindus as early as the sixth century. Dr. D. E, 
Smith in his ^‘History of Mathematics” (vol. II) and in ‘^Hindu 
Arabic Numerals'^ by himself and Mr. L. C. Karpinski, has also given 
due credit to the Hindus for the existence of numerals with space 
value among them at , such an early date as the sixth century. But 
here we shall show that there is ample proof in Sanskrit and Pali 
literature regarding the existence of numerals even at an earlier date. 
Though figure numerals can only be found in inscriptions, yet there 
is sufficient evidence in literature to warrant the existence of a perfect 
system of numerals at a date much earlier than that of the inscriptions. 

We have already seen that a system of numeration existed at the 
Vedic period i.e. about 2000 B.c. In the Upanisads also there is 
mention of aksarapuja (worship of letters) which indicates the exis- 
tence of letters and words at the time of the Upanisads (1400 B.C.). 
From this time probably the word and letter system of numerals 
began, to be used, though it was extended and improved at a later 
stage. For example, Rama stands for ; it must have come into 
use at least after the birth of Balarama (the third Rama) i.e. after the 
Pauranic age. But aga (mountain) standing for seven, ahdhi (sea) 
standing for four, and agni for three must have been used before the 
Pauranic age; as we get in the Puranas -m (eight mountains and 

not seven) and (seven seas and not four). 

This word-and-letter system of numerals was used even in the sixth 
century A.D. by Varahamihira in his Pahcasiddhaiitika and Brhat- 
samhita ; and this system was the most popular one generally used 
by the masses. Then why is it that Aryabhata did not use the word- 
and-letter system and used alphabetic numerals as w, % 1, w 

etc.? Because, we think Aryabhata, a great scholar himself, 
wanted to introduce a simpler system to show his learning. In 
spite of this attempt to innovate a new system he could not but use 
the word kha (void, sky) to mean zero, as in the following,— 

I. H. Q., juN^, 193; '■ ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ - ; 
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5WS ^ 5i; I 

^fsrfir^ ^ SH ^»r sRFst^ ^ B 
Thus the Hindus had three sets of numerals: — 

I Word-and-Ietter system. 2 Alphabet system. 3 Figure system. 
In Sanskrit literature also there is ample erddence of a perfect 
system of numerals even before the sixth century A.D, In Sankara’s 
commentary on the Brahma-sutras there is a passage : — 

Yatha caikapi sati rekha sthananyatvena nivegyamanaikadasasatasaha- 
sradisabdapratyayabhedam anubhavati (Sariraka Bhasya, 2, 2, 17) 
i.e. as the same stroke (rekha from lekha meaning line or stroke) 
coming in different positions gives the idea of units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands etc. This clearly shows the existence of the knowledge of 
place value at the time of Sankara. Now what is the approximate 
date of composition of Sankara’s commentary ? Orthodox Hindus 
believe from the inscriptions in the archives in the Mathas (monas- 
teries) that Sankara lived in the first century B.c. ; K. T. Telang fixes 
the date in the sixth century A.D.; Pathak followed by Wilson fixed 
the date at 77 S A.D. Tilak found a mistake in the calculation on 
astronomical basis of Pathak and fixed a date a century earlier 
i.e., at 678 A.t). The popular view is that Sahkai-a lived in the sixth 
century A.D. and died at the age of forty. Any how the system with 
place value must have been very popular in the sixth century, other- 
«rise Ankara would not have illustrated his point by a reference to the 
system of place value. Moreover there is a passage in the Vyasa 
Bhasya of the Yogasutras of Patanjali to imply that “ the same stroke 
is termed one in the unit place, ten in the ten’s place, hundred in the 
hundred’s place.” This clearly refers to the place value system. 
The date of Vyasa Bhasya has been fixed in the early part of the 
sixth century by all oriental scholars. Therefore, it is certain that 
the system with place value was known before the sixth century, 
probably one or two centuries earlier, so that within that time the 
system became so well-known that it served the purpose of reference 
even in philosophical dissertations. 

There is also some reliable evidence of the existence of numerals 
with place value even before the Christian era. In Kautilya’s Aratha- 
Sastra, book I, chap. V, it is said regarding the education of a prince 
that “after the ceremony of tonsure, which is generally performed at the 
third year, (cf.Raghu, iii, 28) he is . taught lipi and samkhyana.”» 
'Samkhyanath here surely means hutherals. Also in book H, chap. VII 

I Vyttacaulakarma lipap sankhyanatp copayunjifa* ^ 
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where the business of keeping accounts in the ofRce of the Accountant is 
mentioned, it is stated that the districts were divided into different 
chaukies and there was a perfect system of sending weekly, fortnightly, 
quarterly, half-yearly and annually accounts to the head-quarters. 
'‘Accounts will be submitted in the month of Asadha, When they (the 
accountants of different districts) present themselves with sealed books, 
commodities and net revenue, they shall all be kept apart in one place 
so that they cannot carry on conversation with each other. Having 
heard from them the totals of receipts, expenditure, and net revenues, 
the net amount shall be received. Checking of accounts will be made 
by the minister in charge.” 

This examination of accounts pre-supposes a perfect system of 
numeration. For it could not have been by means of sticks as in 
Europe even till the 15th century, records of which are found in old 
monasteries. It is absurd to think that so many sticks could be 
gathered and checked at one place. There must, therefore, have been 
a perfect system of numeration at that time. Now the age of Kauth 
lya is fourth century B.c. So that it is not unwarrantable to conclude 
that a system of numerals existed even in the fourth century B.C. 

The question then arises why did not Asoka coming after two 
generations (as his grand-father, Candragupta, was a contemporary 
of Kautilya) use this system? Probably because it was not very popular 
even thenj and as Asoka wanted publicity of his inscriptions he re- 
sorted to the popular system, and also wrote his inscriptions in Prakrit. 
Further he did not lay much stress on dates. 

In the poetical portion of Lalita-vistara (x, 15) also it is stated in the 
tenth chapter that “lipi (alphabet) and sahkhya (numerals) are to be 
learnt by the prince. The poetical portion of Lalitavistara dates 
from the first century B.c. 

This, however, does not settle as a matter of course the date of 
invention of the zero as numeral. Strictly speaking these illustrations 
do not mention whether the place value was indicated in writing 
numbers or was being indicated on the abacus. In other words it 
may be asked whether it will be safe to conclude that the zero was 
known in that early age. Hence instances of the use of the zero from 
any early writing will be at once decisive and settle the question 
altogether. We have an instance in Subandhu’s Vasavadatta (c. 620 
A.d,)i and one in Sriharsa’s Nai§adhlyacarita (c. I 3 th century)® 

^ 0 ■ ■ 

I Hall’s edition, p. 181. * a Canto 1, stanza 21, 
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where the zero has been expressly stated to be gunyabinclu mear.ing 
a point or a dot. Better instances are furnished by Varahamihira's 
Paficasiddhantika (505 A.D.) where he incidentally states two funda- 
mental .arithmetical operations by the zero (kha, siinya, ambara), viz., 
addition and subtraction in more than one place, e.g., duip. iii, 2, 
17; chap, iv, 7, 8,11,12; chap, xviii. 35, 44, 45, 48, 51. It is note- 
worthy that all the above verses are from those chapters of Pauca-sid- 
dhSntika where are summarised the teachings of the PauIisasiddhSnta. 
Thibaut remarks; “Varahamihira has in no case obliterated the 
characteristic features- of the siddhantas he has to deal with, and 
whatever distinguishes those works from one another in the text of 
the ■ - -Paucasiddhantik-a really distinguished them in their original 
form.”^ Unfortunately .no means of verification of this conjecture has 
been left to us in the present age^ the book not being now e.xtant. 
It was known to Brahmagupta (c. 628 A.D.), to Bhattotpala (966 A.D.), 
and even as late as in the eleventh centur}^ to Al-biruni. There are, 
however, numerous quotations in Bhattotpala’s excellent commentary 
on Brhat Samhita'-^ from an “original Paulisa-siddhanta” and probabl)’ 
also from a different edition of the same work. In any case this 
conjecture will lead us to the conclusion that the zero was known in 
India before 400 A.D., for that is the higher limit for the ;ttme of com- 
position of the original Paulisasiddhanta as set by Thibaut.® It 
may further be stated that Whitney believed that in. the time of 
Aryabhata (476 A.D.), the Hindus had “invented their system of 
signs employed in decimal notation.”* 

The earliest instance of the use of zero is found in Chandah-sutra 
of Pingala or Pingalaiiaga, which is a manual of Vedic metres. One 
section of the book deals with the problem of determination of the 
number of possible variations for a metre with a given number of 
syllables. It is in, this connection that Pingala has used the word 
Sunya in two successive sutras (chap, VH I, s. 29-30). These two 

. X Introduction to Paficasiddhantika^ p. xvii; cf. p. xvi. 

. .2 , Bhattotpala s commentary, edited..by Dvivedi, Benares (1895). 

, 3 . .Mr. G. R, Kaye says that the Paulisasiddhanta is, an adaptation 
of a work by Paulus Alexandrinus, ,a Greek astronom.er. . But .the two: 
works., are entirely.' different inasmuch .as the latter work deals with: 
astrolQgy'.whi,le;. the former . with .astronomy. Vide an article by the 
present author on Hindu Astronomy in “East ^d 'West,” Aug. 1919. 

4 Jou Wal of; Soc., vol. 6,' p., 363, footnote... ,':. / ’ 
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sutras, in fact the whole of the manual, are found re-stated in 
the Agni-Piirana (chaps, 328-34). There is no doubt that, by 
§rioya, Pihgala was referring, not to the mere concept of nothing- 
ness, but to a definite symbol whose concept is akin to the concept 
ol our zero numeral. Halayudha, the earliest commentator of 
Chandahsiitra, has explained the sutras fully and has adduced 
illustrative examples as well. He is of opinion that, in the sutras 
referred to, sunya denotes the zero, and he has been supported by 
Weber who remarks that there can be no doubt about that. Now 
Pingala lived about the middle of the second century B.Co and his 
book was popular among the Brahm anas, the Vedic scholars of the 
age. This will be at once evident from its being raised to the level 
of a Vedanga from its being incorporated in the Agni-Purana and 
also from its being quoted in the Bharati3^a Natya-sastra (chap. XV) 
and in the Pari§istas (Max Muller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature^ 
p. 75). Hence it has to be admitted that the zero was known to the 
Brahmanas of India in the second century E.c. The date of inven- 
tion is probably a century or two earlier. There are also in the 
Atharva Veda, xix, 22, 23, two hymns where there is reference 
to the zero as well as to positive and negative numbers. In those 
hymns the zero has been called ksudra (trifling)^ and positive and 
negative numbers have been denoted by rca and anrca respectively, ^ 
From these instances from Sanskrit literature it is not unsafe 
to conclude that the numerals with zero existed even before the 
Christian era^ at least in the first century B.C. in a perfect form. 
No records of any othef* country can furnish any instance of the 
existence of numerals at such an early date. 

SUKUMAR Ranjan Das, 


1 Cf. Amarasimha^s synonym for zero as Huccha', meaning insigni- 
ficant;, negligible. Amarsimha is a lexicographer of the 5th century a.d. 

2 For the concluding portion of this chapter, I am indebted to 
an article, by Dr. Bibhuti .Bhoaan Datta of the University College of 
Science, Calcutta, . which was“ published in the American Mathematical 
Monthly, Nov., 1926. , 


The Gaud! Elti in Theory and Practice 

Whatever might be thought about the antiquity of tlie term r'lli 
as applied to a way of criticism of literary expression as well of tlie 
fUi, school or system which forms a pendant to it, there can be no two 
opinions on the view that there was from a very long time, one might 
even say, from the very adolescence of classical kUvya composition, 
an established code of critical thought in India consonant with the 
mode very much in vogue amongst a large number of writers 
holding that beauty in kavya lies in charmingness of expression, so far 
as it is compatible with compactness of form and intelligibility. 
This tenor of literary appraisement could well take its rise 
in and suit an analytic language like Sanskrit, where an inherent 
favouritism for compounds has had to fight a tough fight with a 
desire for disintegration in expression through the use of inflections 
and expounded word-units'—a desire that became growingly manifest in 
particular periods and localities along with the rise of Prakrt literature, 
which swept the bounds of stiffness and elocution and loosened, 
softened and sweetened the language. Viewed from this stand-point, 
the Gau^ r%ti of the writers of poetics becomes as much a necessary 
entity in criticism as the Vaidarbh\ though all the while, criticism 
can be expected to be appreciative, lenient, severe or censorious towards 
the course which either of them had to take, influenced as the one was 
necessarily by a hunt after pedantry or word-bombast, the craze of the 
erudite of the locality^ and the other by a pliant and elastic tone, 
born and bred of a sweetness, the characteristic of the best Prakrt 
that was making its influence felt in the province® ; while discreetly 
applied, each genus might have grown up and did actually grow up 
in certain instances, into the best type of literary composition®. 

And this is the opinion of Bhamaha, the earliest known writer 


1 — Kavyamhmnsa of 

RajaisIthfU-a. „ , ^ 

2 Jranst Strat ^\--Kavyadarsa (i) of Dandin. 

3 ^mm-’KavyrnaUara of Bhamaha 
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professedly on poetics whose work has come down to us. He holds 
up to ridicule the view of those who thought that the GaucU rlti was a 
separate entity, was no good and made much capital of the fact that the 
bulk of the best-known literary compositions was composed in Ihe 
Vaidarbhi style.^ We maintain that the best type of Gaucll is as much 
relishing and charming as Vaidarbhi, It seems from this that Bhamaha 
was blind to the charms of the Vaidarbh% in which the prince of poets, 
Kalidasa, had achieved distinction, and was partial towards the 
Gaud\ as much as it would be to think, as some have done^ that the 
Gauill riii was the earlier to be patronised to be given the 
go-by later in the wake of the Vaidarbhi ; at least the facts, as 
known from literature and poetics, preclude us from such an 
inference. It is Bhamaha's illustrious successor Dandin who has 
overdone his part of advocacy in the matter and has transgressed 
the limits of condonable patriotism — he being a Southerner and the 
Vaidarbhi rlti drawing its name and essence from the practice of the 
poets of Maharastra— and is responsible for the anathema pronounced 
on the eastern style. He has been accused, and justly so, of being 
over-censorious in his attack thereon. Surely the Vaidarbhi style 
did not stand in urgent need of his advocacy; the Gaudl rltu which he 
has vilified did not deserve his castigation either. The Gaucll rlti was 
not strangled to death because of this; but the mandatory character 
of the Alahkarasastra was all the while there and the arrow was shot. 
Dandin differs from Bhamaha in thinking that the Gaudl is an easily 
distinguished mode of composition ( ) from the Vaidarbh\ 
is by its very nature an inferior style and is the outcome of a mis- 
conception about the essentials of style, ( ). The Gaucll rltij as 
he represents it, does actually suffer from a misconception of the nature 
of bandha^ which is ultimately at the root of all styles, is sometimes 
loose ( Mm ), more often cumbrous and bombastic^ is vitiated 


I Kavyalahkara, I, 31-35. 

Z Dr.. Jacobi, Maharastri, pp. xv f. ; Dr. Nobel’s Foundations 
of Indian Poetics and their Historical Development^ chap. VI. ^ 

The reverse i.e. ^'the Gau 4 l is a sign of further development or 
decadence^^ as maintained by Dt, {His tor f of Poetics^ vol, II, 

115), is also hardly tenable. 
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by an inordinate craze for verbal jingles and alliteration and cast.-: to 
the winds clarity of expression and all sense of proportion and wel- 
comes verbosity, pedantry and hyperbole^ It is to be noted that 
to the student of Indian Alankarasastra the idea of the Gauijl rlti 
can never be dissociated from what it is represented by Dandin. 

It would not be profitless if we examine the raisofi ti’eire of 
this change in outlook of two writers who could not have been much 
distant from each other in point of age. The r'lti school in its 
essence was much older than Bhamaha or Danciin ; the pungency in 
the remarks of the latter could have been due as much to tlie 
urgency of rebutting the views of a remarkable earlier con- 
temporary, as to the subject being much debated in practical and 
polemic poetics of the day, and therefore dealing with something which 
had not lost its freshness in time. Bhatta Bana’s observation on the 
style of the Gttudas [ ’ftf ] is, in one aspect, at Iea.st, 

on a par with this — and may be supposed to reflect a partisan spirit 
when we remember the feeling which he, as a typical court-poet or 
courtier, entertained towards anything that smacked of the land of 
the Gau^adkama, or GaudabJmfanga. Bhamaha’s position is made 
clear by the two following verses of his Kavyaladikara (1.33,35). 

. ■ f»ra‘ tt 

Taking his stand on the three and not ten gunas, oJas, prasdda and 
madkurya, which unlike what we meet with in Dandin, in no way are in- 
timately and vitally (jtt’BT ^ connected with the rJizs, he finds fault 
with the type of VaidarbJn, which is not rich in ideas, and in which 
there does not occur Vakrokti (in Bhamaha’s phraseology, a general 
and convenient name for all figures of speech), but is clothed in clear 
and plain language (and this is, in the views of early as well as late rhe- 
toricians, the fundamental characteristic of the Vaidarbkt) and is 


1 Kavjadarsa, 1. 42, 43, 50, 72 etc. The reference in I. 89 is to 
the Gaudas and is sarcastic. 

2 The reading seems to be corrupt. We do dot follow 

Nobel in his interpretation of the first verse. (Vide his Foundations 
oj Indiafi FeiUcsX . ' ' ' ' ■ 
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withal soft and tender — i. e., in which there figure the gunas, prasada 
and madhurya, as he has occasion to deprecate that type of Gaudl, 
which has one merit to boot, viz., is pleasing to the ear. We may 
do well to remember that this is the vulnerable point of the riti in 
the view of its denouncers^ which, in addition to having the 
guna ojas (for Bhamaha in II. 1-3 opines that ojas is regarded 
by many as the sine qua non of the Gaudi nti), has madhurya (sau- 
'mbdya) in the shape of words pleasing to the ear. Not even the three 
gunas will suffice to exalt a kavpa. There must be the alankaras to 
adorn it; the alankaras form the veritable crucial test of poetry — for 
Bhamaha is an alankara-mahatmyavadin through and through. 
The gunas are appreciated inasmuch as they form a plank of the 
alankaras. Thus considered, the gunas and for the matter of that, 
flH, become meaningless as the principle of division of kavyas. 
With Dantiin the position is different. The n/f ( ffrtt ) and 
its complementary or constituent gunas ( ) are at least 
as important as the alankaras^ ( ) and are con- 
sequently a safe standard to be adopted in the classification of kavyas. 


1 Kavyadarsa, I. 1 

2 To think from the statement in Kavyadarsa, II, 3. 

as Kane does {H.A.L.), that D. like Bh. hardly 
makes any distinction hetvtetn gunas attd alankaras 15 mt coai’psyMs 
with D’s views elsewhere (I. 42 & II. . i). When he includes gunas 
under alankaras he must be taken to mean that certain alankaras are 
absolutely necessary, not all. The term alankara might also be taken 
in a non-technical sense as in Vamana's Kavyalankaramtravrtti, I. i, i, 
Bhamaha and his follower Udbhata are ^snf^s . Dr. De’s remark, 
that “in this way he practically foreshadows, if he does not theore- 
tically develop the rigid differentiation of the guna and the alankara 
of the 'RMi school” (vol II, p. 106), is a just and pertinent one. 
Kane's interpretation of as equivalent to doms and Dr. De's 
statement that "the ten guayas are non-existent in the Gauda” (vol. II, 
p, 100), are rather bold generalisations. In vnuT apm; ’aett;- 

the term Vaidarbha marga is an upalaksana. Dandin’s treatment 
of affords sufficient indication of the fact that in his remarks 

about the Gaudl he meant by ft<l% nothing more than misapplication 
or misconception. . ; . ' 
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It lay with the general body of the later writers to follow up this 
cue and shower abuse on the already much-maligned Gawp, rlti. 
With Vamana, the next great writer and an acknowledged champion 
of the r%ti school, VaiiJarbh% is alone acceptable and not the Gawp^ 
or the PaUcall, because of their lack of all the ten 

(1. 2. 14-15)- The Gtuip. con- 
sists in compactness of structure as evinced by long compounds, in 
the use of rather unfamiliar, often harsh w'ords, brilliance through 
richness of words, novel and charming expression as well as 
prominence of the rasas'^, and took its name from the style 
prevailing in the Gau^a country (it must be Eastern Gauila when 
we remember Dandin’s description of the r'lti as ). This richness 
of word-structure is procurable through conjunct consonants etc., and 
tends to round-about expression, over-effort or circumlocution. Mahgala 
(another writer known only from quotations in the KavyaminmnsU, 
Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana and several commentaries on the Kuvya- 
prak~(,hd)i who seems to have been an authority on the subject, connects 


ri,ti with gunaSi but happens to differ from Vamana and the predecessors 
of his class in thinking that ojas alone can differentiate the Gaudl from 
the other ritis^. Rudrata, an author of considerable repute, while 


1 I. ‘a, 10, and the vrttl thereon; — 

craw; I. 2. i a is the suit a on 

which the vrtti reads : — ^nrgwwwMl’wraici wwrawtrar w 1 On 

this the Kamadhenu comments: — !frg%rflpTn?’Tra- 

w — wcpw flw- 

I III. 1.5. On this the Kamadhenu 

observes : — irifw' ^ 

See also III. r, 25 and vrtti for the definition of wifra . 

2 His views are thus referred to in Somesvara’s commentary 
on the Kavyaprakci'sa entitled Kavyadarha ; — crar =^^'ilci^ #5m ?n’ 

wwEfwfJst sflr (?) 1 '^rafflcra' fhr©; ^tr ats^r#?!- 
xra erff cra^sr; 1 The reference may, 

in all likelihood, be to dramatic literature, vastu standing for the plot. If 
^the reading be correct, the views of Rharata(?) and Mangala are contrasted. 
The Sanketa (p.292, Mysore ed.) reads : — iwfir n ; ftflr- 

There the reference 

to Vamana as an expounder; of this . particular aspect of the thing 
looks a little indirect and irr^ttlari : 
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regarding rlii as a mbdUankara. and thus relegating it to a secondary 
position,seem 3 to regard it as a function of words, compounded or other- 
wise. With him the Gau<$l rHi is a species of composition, which 
indulges in the use of compounds comprising seven or more words, an 
arbitrary number, however.^ The srrswftr, with the older writers the sine 
qua non of ojas and therefore of the G. R. also is independent of the 
sense-factor. From the stand-point of the feeling-element he discusses 
the five different categories of vftti or of anuprasa (st^turr, rpOT, hto etc.), 
which incorporate amongst them many of the constituent gu%as of the 
earlier writers on riti. While it would be hazardous to equate any of his 
with the G. i?. of the theorists, it goes without saying that an 
analysis of the rltis (e.g. the Gaudl) must have been his objective in his 
varied treatment of the topic. But in him too the business-like formality 
of the theorist in this particular at least dismisses any fresh and candid 
endeavour of reviving a subject which has grown antiquated and 
worn-out. 

Rajafekhara in his Kavyamlmamsa refers to the three well-known 
rdis of Vamana and is disposed to regard them as fundamentally 
associated with the gwms, unlike Rudrata whose view he condemns. 
The G. R., according to him, like the Odra-magadhl pravrtti and the 
B/zarail vrtti (and in family connection with the former), developed 
in the East in the course of the wanderings of the Kavyapurusui who 
represents the spirit of poetry and Sahityavidya (who may in all 
likelihood, in conformity with tradition, represent the spirit of healthy 
appreciative and corrective criticism)® and ultimately becomes his 
bride in Vidarbha, thus representing the perfection in form and spirit 
of the Vaidarbhl mi [-crar ^crar g 

].® His definition of riti, as distinguished from that 
of vriti pravrttip would indicate that he looks to the manner 
of juxtaposition of words as the cardinal principle and it is quite likely 
that he also is not an admirer of what was known in his days 
as the tough and tight composition of the Gaudas, It is rather curious 
that in the Kaf’pwyontanfofi^ our author mentions three ritts^ 


1 Chap. II. 3 -S. V. 9. XV. etc. 

2 jfir«z'y«?«5^»nwfl,-chap. Vn. (p. 3 ^)- 

3 chap. III. 

c Nandi verse, line 3, , : 
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in which iMtigadAl takes the place of Gatidh The likely inference is 
either that Blagadha formed a part of the GamUmiindain which evolvetl 
the Gmull riii or that the one name was substituted for the other 
traditionally wellknown because of the'political supremacy of JIagadha 
at the time. We shall have to revert to this point later on. That 
Magadha inspite of its political supremacy was r^ot associated with 
a separate style is clear from the evidence of Raja-^eldiara hiinseli" 
who opines and of Tariiiiavacaspati who in his 

commentary on the Kmsadarsa^ following presumably an authoritative 
tradition, regards the Magadkl bhasa as a deni Mhmu Bhoja in his 
SarasvatlkantJiabharana and in his Bnigaraprakdf^a, - how- 
ever, regards the MagadJii as a rlti separate from the Gaudl and calls 
rlfi a sabdTilafhkara, The Gaudl there — and with a slight dilTcrence 
this becomes the Magadhl — is kept separate to have his usual favoiir- 
itsm for a particular number (six) and therefore is a separate entity ; 
it is the ugly piece of composition so long passing under that name 
in the works of the earlier theorists. It is Mammata, who has bridged 


this difference in view-point by trying to reconcile the views of 
Vamana and Udbhata and with a distinct bias towards the view 
of the latter, equates the ritis with the vrilis^ for these rliis are re- 
garded as mbdalankara under anuprUsaP The Gaudl riti becomes 
the paru^a vrtti and consistently with the name as far led by centrifugal 
course from Dandin (who regards 

1. 42. as an instance of Gaudl rlti bearing anuprasa, its favourite 
device) as possible, becomes the synonym of every thing that is harsh 
and queer ~and he is copied by later writers with an earnestness and 
deference never to be questioned. 

With Mammata, the Alahkarasastra was complete and except 
in one or two stray instances we have no novel treatment of things ; 


1 Chap. II. Elsewhere (chap. 1.) he seems to regard rlti as a 

hdbda guna, Paka which is only a ramification of the old flti 
idea, he regards as a sabdaguna j the Magadh% in his opinion, is an 
ardkarlti— { 

2 Chap. X.^ I am indebted to Dr. K. S. Sankaran of Madras 
for an authentic account of the contents of this work, a Ms. of which 
is deposited in the Government Oriental Ms. Collection. 

3 Gha|). |X, tr^. ..i i 
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these later works are like books': "Oa books and seldom take their stand 
on information other than second-hand. In their consideration of the 
topic there has been brought forth, however, an innovation, a change in 
the angle of vision — ^for which credit must be given to Anandavardhana, 
the author of the Dhvanyl^loka^ the greatest and most powerful 
writer on Alankara sastra, which later writers carried in some degree 
to its logical sequence. In that work we have a reshuffling of issues. 

par essence, so long regarded as the distinguishing 
mark of the Gaudl and implied brilliance of the sentiment ( ) 
in the usual elastic phraseology of the earlier writers, was proved 
to be suitable only for particular {Raudm^ Vlra, Adbhuta)\ 

It is absurd to suppose that the Gaudl rlti, being acknowledged to 
be the replica of the style prevailing in a particular locality, had been 
devised only for paticuhx rasas and restricted subjects ; at least we have 
no mention of that coming from any rhetorician. It is a pity that the 
later writers, who acknowledge Ananda as their leader, did not fully 
realise this or we would have had materials for commencing earnestly a 
study of literary specimens unbiassed by the trammels placed on them 
by earlier theorists. These took the lead of Ananda in subordinat- 
ing rltz to rasa but retained the old conceptions about rli^i which 
were hatched under different circumstances. This state continued 
in Bengal and Greater Bengal even, where the theorists should not 
have been blind to the tradition of composition and to the literary 
specimens known and available, Purusottama, a writer presumably on 
rl//, perhaps identical with the author of the zs quoted 

in the SMtyadarpana (chap. IX), says 



I Uddyota, 11 . lo— ^ The ex- 
ample cited there and the thing it is meant to illustrate ( ) 

are just what would come under the stereotyped G.R. That the tifn or 
school in its essence and not in its exuberance attempted to reach a 
high level of poetic criticism is admitted by Anandavardhana himself 

{Kavyamala edn., p. 23 1 ). 
A later writer Vidyanatha,, the author of the with a 

leaning ' toward^ the, yiews of Dandin, attempts to reconcile the 
two view-points when he’ describes as of 

Kmyas, 
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The second epithet is the legacy of the earlier theorists, their imme- 
diate predecessors, and should be contrasted with 

arai It 

■^rgnrefeiT 

of Dandin. Kavikarnapura, the author of the AlaiiJcurakausty!>ha 
(i6th century), himself a skilful and brilliant writer with some preten- 
sions to being reckoned as a real poet, follows earlier writers in think- 
ing the Gaudi to be and consisting of har>h words,’* 

as if the very name Gaudl is to be dreaded and avoided even in the 
very land of its inception. His contribution towards the subject 
consists in thinking that the G. R. like the other rliis is intended for 
particular rasas and finds suitable expression in particular matters. 
The KuvyacandrikTi, a useful little primer by a late Bengali writer 
Nyayavagisa, son of Vidyanidhi Bhattacfirya, much studied in the 
last century, thinks : 

an innocent remark in the true spirit of noncommital, but yet an 
a priori statement which cuts at the root of real criticism, 

A resume of the above would show that while there were rather 
foreign characteristics of it introduced by some influential writers 
only to be copied by later writers and while an exhaustive account of 
it hardly appears in any writer known to us, certain characterstics 
stand out prominent showing the Gaudi t%ti in its proper form as a 
no mean achievement in literary composition. Summing them up as 
they stand in the works of the early theorists, equally as much as in 
works of a later period, it would appear that the fundamentals of the 
G. R. are : — 



Cf. ... 

^ (cited in Kir aim IX). i 

I Karika 326. Varendra Reaserch Society ed.) The commentator 
Visvanatha Cakravartin listing the cue of the vrtti notes : — 

so as to make his chief keep company 
with the older masters on the subject. A pertinent view occurs in 

c^nient is necessary on the latter remark in view 
of what has be^ ssdd body of the paper. 
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(i) (wfi^) compactness discernible as well through mrdu or 

words as through harsh and hard words ( ^^cTT, swam, 
). While long compounds are often the mark of this, they are 
to be used with an eye to the development of rasa and delectation to 
the ear.^ 

(ii) or qre (Bhamaha)^j or qftwr (in the language of 

IMaugala) or sweetness of expression not so much through the use of 
haunting words as their skilful juxtaposition varied by alliteration or 
habdalankaras in general. This was often tolerated at the expense 
of the use of unfamiliar words and even at the total sacrifice of such 
figures of speech as gisi'ri etc. which charm, 

and heighten poetry. 

(iii) tftf? or pompous and elevated manner. On the mbda side 

this is tantamount to grandiloquence ( 6'. Darpana, IX.) 

and on the other involves or . This is the only 

artkalankara that shines to a nicety in this style. 

The above conclusion is also borne out by the remarks of Manikya- 
candra, who is one of the earliest of the commentators on the 
Kavyaprakaaa {1160 K.!).). His commentary preserves much of useful 
information concerning rlti which should have filtered down through 
later commentators. He is conversant with old tradition and seems 
to know from first hand views of earlier writers whose works 
have been lost to us. This is indeed the one characteristic which 
almost all the Jaina writers on poetics, whether of original texts or 
of commentaries, have in common. Their collection is marvellously 
prepossessing and we have in them precious bits of information which 
in the paucity of original sources are of supreme value. In M’s Sanketa 
there appears a reference to the views of the Caudas? The Gauda 
commentators on the Kavyas do not as a rule mind these details, 
for with the exception of a solitary few (e. g. Vallabha, Jayamangaia) 


1 Cf, the verse quoted in Vamana’s Kavyalankara (III. p. 

25). ■ rRstTwa 5itrse?' Hpft 11 

2 tjw (Bhamaha IL 14), |of mi, the repose of 
words in consonance, the unChangeableness of words. ( 'Rprt 

^ipar— Malliiiatha in. Tarald^ Cottimentary on tlie EkUvah of Vidyadhara). 
Vidyadhara described It <cf.''?t 4 il^feff ) thus 

I Bhoja calls it mff and enumerates it as a (I. 77). 

3 P, 292 (Mysore ed.). ' 
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they are late and are guided by principles which make light wtirk of 
rlii. So much about the G. R. as known from the works of theorists. 

Considered independently, the G. R. would be the Giit of Oaudii or 
of the Gannas. As we have seen, the theorists also avow that tiie G. R. 
is not a product of their imagination but took rise and flourished in 
Gauda."* That this Gauda must be the easternmos t of the five 
Gaudas^ known to the Skatidapunma is attested by the epithets 
and riT^ as applied to the G. R, by Dandin.® A mediaeval 
Tantra work ( ) lays down vaguely the boundaries of 

this Gauda country and praises it as the home of learning and 


1 Kuntala in his Vakroktij%vita apparently hurls abuse on 
this theory. Says, he [I. 24 — Dr. De’s V. J. (2nd Edn.) p. 45]; — 

i...qcra..- 

The real point of his attack lies in this that like Bhamaha and his 
greater follower Udbhata, Kuntala was an advocate of 

the Alankara school and meant to make light of the 
f%ti ( p. 46). He, how’ever, admits in a way 

that these names were originally associated with the localities 
concerned— I'Hi et I'Wct f *r (p.46). 

The main contention in the present paper is also his view, and his 
treatment of the (the friscr Juff: of Dandin and others) is one 

of the many topics discussed by him with a refreshing degree of reason- 
ableness, which, it is a pity, was not taken advantage of by later 
writers. The older modes of division etc.)— as different 

from those he suggests— (nwir, ftftw and ^isiTt) are certainly impor- 
tant to the student of the history of Alankara literature but they 
served only to grant a long lease to an almost dead controversy which 
should have been checked in the proper spirit of the mstra, that had 
ever stifled the introduction of questions, bearing directly or indirectly 
on what may be called ‘the personal equation’ (vide the article by the 
present writer on the Psychological Basis of Alanmkara Literature in the 
Sir A. Mukherji Commemoration Vols,, Orientalia, vol. III. p. 660). 

2 mw. wii'siT %T 1 rre 5 nfT ^iTcti n 

3 Of course, the term is relative, denoting a quarter of 

the Indian Qontinent, lying to the east of the locality where Dandin 
flourished.. = (as undersood by Panini in IV. I. iy8) includes 

and justly ;SQ, the /g ^ s and ; the gwrsrs as much as those dwelling 
in "inr, and ww. - ■ 
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culture.'’ That Gauda, though not known to very ancient works, was a 
generic name and included in the early centuries of the Christian era not 
only V.ifiga but also Radha, Suhma, Kalinga, Pundraand even Magadha 
o 1 the west and the frontier of the Kamarupa on the east is borne 
out by stray references in the inscriptional literature, in Hiuen Tsang’s 
account, in the Harmcariia, in the Gaudavako and among later works 
in the Rajaiamiighil as'.d in the Prabodhacandrodaya.- The 
present state of our information relating to the history of Bengal 
precludes us from thinking of any great upheaval there before the 
days of, the Guptas of Magadha, which can be instrumental in the 
evolving of an original style of literary composition ; the tussel between 
Bhrimaha and Dandin and the views of Baijabhatfca about this point 
also point to the G. R. as a thing of not distant past (yth century A.D.). 
This would indeed lead one to the plausible surmise that the G.R, evolv- 
ed because of the many sided progress of the country about the time of 
the earlier Guptas of Magadha and might have been named 
and not Magadhx because of old associations. This surmise is lent 
support to by the facts that Gauda and Radiia were included in the 
countrie.s ruled by the earliest of the Gupta emperors® and that 
a distinct type of culture had evinced itself there through new forms 
-of sculpture and architecture, etc. There, was a continued period of 
activity in arts and literature in Gauda from this time down to the 
days of king Sa§anka { 4 th- 7 th century A.D.) which gave the Gau^l 


2 H. Tsang’s account of the Gau^iya l§aiauka read in connec- 

.tion with that of Bina in the Harsacarita would indicate that he 
ruled over Kargasuvarna, Mithila and presumably Magadha. In the 
Gau(lavako of Vakpatiraja the lord of Gauda is also the lord of Maga- 
dha and is styled Gaudadkifia generally. The Rafaiaranginl while 
dealing with an incident of the 8th century (IV. 461) has 

The Prabodhacandrodaya has I 

3 R. D. BanerjPs pp. 45, 56, etc. 

Gau(Ja, PutjtJra and Racjiii ,ido 

lords of , .which"'' are 'describ^' jas' (Harisena’s Prahasti , of: 

Emperor ’ SamudragupMj 101 
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fhti a name and fame to be continued later during the ascendancy of 
the PSlas to power.’- 

The literary history of Bengal or Gauda of this period is a blank 
to us. The Dhanaidaha copper-plate grant, mostly illegible as it is, 
and those of emperor Puragupta or Budhagupta do not enlighten ns 
much with respect to the G, i?., even if we take our stand, as we can 
well do, on the assumption that they were composed by poets who belong- 
ed to that quarter where they were found or inscribed. The Mandasor 
inscription of Baladitya Narasimhagupta® as in the following verse 

^ il 

often evinces kinship with the G. R. of the theorists. In inscriptions 
and copper-plate grants of a later period— and here materials abound— 
we have the stereotyped G. R. in the prose portions,® as if with 
a vengeance and occasionally long compounds in the verses; the 
generality of the inscriptions betray characteristics agreeing fairly 
well with those of the G. R. which we have reconstructed above. The 
Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala.with its queer fondness for alliteration, 
the Bhagalpore grant of Narayanapala with its preference for cir- 
cumlocution, the Garu^astambha Upi, which is a miniature kavya with 
a peculiarity of expression and hyperbolic imagery, the like of which 
it is difficult to meet with .elsewhere, Gopaladeva’s short inscription 
of three verses, two of which may well find a place in any work on 
Alankara as apt instances of the verbose type of the G. R., the 



I That the period of political upheaval (4th-7th century 
and later) during the Pala ascendancy was one of all-round develop- 
ment. 

3 For this and other inscriptions etc., the references are to 
Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. Ill ; Indian Antiquary^ 
Gaudalekhamala (published by the V. R. Society, Rajshahi) ; Epigraphia 
Indica ; R. D. Banerji’s BangaUr liikasa, vol. I. 


; the Bhagalpur grant of Narayana- 

{®la, ;Here there is not merely. which is found in prose in all 
styles but also and ift%, : - 
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Deopara inscripti-.-i) commemorating the erection of the temple of 
PrEclyumne^^’i ar*i ^s.)n'iposec.i by the otherwise weIl*known poet 
Umfipatidhara' in the verses throughout, to name but a few, evince 
a type c- imposition which is uniformly of the same tenor and 
ca!i but have evolved in a particular environment and imitated 
the models of greater masters, most of whose works have passed into 
oblivion. 



The G. R. must have overstepped the geographical limits of its 
place of genc^is and found favour with poets, who wanted for their 
topic a vigorous and forceful style, as in the works of Bhavabhuti, 
Bhatta X.lr.iyana and Ulurari (inspite of his open assertion to the 
contrary lilururi chose tliis rlii, for Vaidarbhl became a name to 
conjure with and ^r<ft — Bhamaha). Literary classics composed 

before Danijin in Bengali are not available now. They may some 
day be discovered and would ultimately decide all doubts about the 
G, R- In their absence we have got to refer to contemporary 
inscriptions and grants, which as poetic compositions might well 
be regarded as third rate things. The hksa and yaniaka kSvyas like 
Hariprabodh i yamaka, Kicakavadhap Kapphinlbhyudaya, Ghata- 


Khali rapur Grant, 

TO 1WIT ’«r n: rit ^ 11 

Garuiastamhhalipi 


; . Deppara Inscriptipn. 

2 Dr. S. K. De, who has undertaken to edit t^i^ work from 
manuscripts for tlie Dacca Univeraity'^ ib.l;#: the. 
not be r^arded as tiie VmdarM Of ^ 'mta in 

yamaka and Uesa were j^cdli^ttips prevailing differently 
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karpara^'^ so profusely quoted in the T%kasarvasva of Vandyagha- 
tiya Sarvananda^ only serve to show that the G. R. was diverted into a 
new channel in a new age with a marked predilection for innovation in 
sabdalankaras. The Rmiacarita oi Sandhyakara Nandin,^ a his- 
torical kdvya of the eleventh century, is, in many respects, a critical 
poem illustrative at once of the Gaucll mode of composition with its 
eccentricities and hobbies during the decadent days of the Pala 
ascendancy (9th- nth century). 

The name of Ksemlsvara who flourished under king Mahipala, the 
reputed author of the drama Ci^ndakatmka^ replete with action and 
episode, force and fury, completes the list of the known writers who dis- 
tinguished themselves with the rise of the Palas to power. In that 
drama there is much of compactness and occasionally sweet expres- 
sion — compounds and avoidance of commonplace being as prominent 
as ever. But we must say that the tide had turned— a general ten- 
dency to softness of expression was gaining ground more and more. 
It is likely that the other drama NairndhTtnanda of the author deal- 
ing with the life of Nala and DamayantT, wdnch is known in Mss.,-*^ 
when published, would reveal this tendency in a better form. This 
favouritism for sweetness ( in another way) marks the literaiy 

outburst of the next period — the Sena ascendancy — which has been 
called the Augustan age of Sanskrit learning and culture in Bengal. 
Umapatidhara, who, besides being the author of the Deopara 1 nscrip- 
tion noted above, is known from anthologies to have been the author 
of verse gems and is believed to have wTitten the CmzdracTidacarita- 


1 Is it from the pen of Vararuci, a name or pseudonym 
of Laksmana Sena, king of Bengal, who was regarded as the Vikram- 
aditya of Bengal, as would appear from a verse of the Pavanaduta^ the 
latter half of which is quoted in the anthology Saduktikarmmrta of 
Sridharadasa (1205 A.D,): — 

This age has been called the Augustan age. There were also 
nine gems in his court. .. . 

2 Edited by M. M. Haraprasad Sastri in the Memoirs of the 
Asmtic Society of BengalyVo\.\l\, It must be noted that a liking for 
Uem and virodha (figures of speech) appears in several inscriptions also. 

3 Sten Konow^s Gesiehte der dramatischen litteratur (Gmndriss)* 
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Kavyat^ Govardhana, the author of the A.fyasaptamt% Dhoyl or 
Dhoyika, author of the charming Khandakavya^ PavanadThtap^ and 
Jayadeva, the nightingale of Bengal, the author of the Gltagovinda, a 
work which was idolised and copied by later writers, reveal each in his 
own way a harmonious combination of pompousness, sweetness and soft- 
ness, difficult to be met with elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. In Srlharsa, 
a many-sided genius, the author of the Naisadhacarita^ the biggest 
and most ambitious ( VIII, 109) of the 

Brhattrafh of the mahakavyas, this predilection for sweet and sonorous 
language was coupled on the one side with an indirectness of expression 
and on the other* with an atmosphere of hyperbole which has been the 
wonder and envy of many. The fondness for habdalanharas^ particularly 
amiprasa, of different varieties has almost surpassed itself, so much 
so that his own statement ( ) and the eulogy of critics 

( ) can be taken to be literally true. That other charac- 
teristic of the Gaudl fiti viz. ^rrs^eTT, — we are apt to miss in him as in 
Jayadeva because of the other preponderating and it would be 

hazardous to regard his style as VaidarhhX^" because the sine qua non 


1 Known in Mss. Some of these verse gems are found utilised in 
the anthology Saduktikar'mmrta, 

2 His verses are found quoted in the Sadtiklikarminyta^ Bar- 

hgadharapaddhati. Most of these have been collected in one place by 
the late Manomohan Chakravarti who edited the Pavanaduta in the 
JASB. (1905). Dhoyl, however, in his shows a preference 

for the Vaidarhhx fiti and his statement in verse 102 

? ^ is not a misrepresentation of facts. The Gaudl nti^ with its 
saumbdya and bandha is very aptly represented in the following 
verse of his, quoted in the (Mss, in Sans. College Library, 

Calcutta) — 

^ i crm: 1 

^ wr: h 

3 The verse (IIL 1 16) must not be stretched too 

far to prove the poet's preference in practice for the F, i?. His own 
statement 

(XXII) must dispel all doubts ;in the matter as much as his own 
practice as typified in verses like 

■■ ^ 


1 


" - " . . f f/ ’ / ^ ‘i 



cRTO 1 


' ■ : ■ 
i 4'' ’ ' ■ ^ 
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of that style prasada is mostly non-existent; to call it Pmcah either 
is at best a subterfuge for which there is not much of justification. 

The next great landmark in the history of Sanskrit literature 
of Bengal is the Renaissance during the early half of the sixteenth 
century, a movement that was almost coeval with the heyday of 
Navya Nyaya and the religious reformation heralded by Caitanya. 
The apostles of the great teacher together with their disciples 
included a few, who had the grit and talent of a poet in them 
and it was in their writings, spread over a period sufficiently long 
that a type of literary composition grew up, which inspite of 
the decadent atmosphere in the midst of which it took its rise, tried 
to imitate and emulate the best models of the previous period. Rupa 
Gosvamin,^ a prolific writer together with his illustrious nephew, 
Jiva, Kavi Karnapura," who, if VaisQava tradition is believed, 
lisped in numbers as numbers came, Ramananda Raya, Murari Gupta, 
to mention only a few, while retaining the ^iifwir and and 

sKRHfKS of the earlier periods, imported into it, after the model 
of the writers of other parts, specially of South India like Lilasuka, 


Whether Sriharsa was a Bengali or hailed from 
Mithila does not affect our conclusions in any way. 

1 See his dramas and lyrics, particularly the UddhaDadnta and 
the devotional lyric, Mukundamuktavali, which is a short Kavya 
in the bhakti rasa of the Vaisnavas. 

2 The A.nandavrnda.vana-campTb as a whole, and the following 
verses, taken at random from his verse compositions would, indicate 
the preferential treatment he had given to the famous G. R. as known 
from the practice of earlier writers of Bengal : — 

i 

^ ^ i 

arf? "rercft ii 

f=(w,3«rR‘ 'isrsfl ii 

The sfWfai Gadya as per (pp. 41-43-44-45 --stJf swsSMl’rftrwfr'fl )■•• 
exhibits our poet’s preference for the G. R, 
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an amount of grace and ease which linked the literary activities of 
Bengal in a line with those of other provinces and gave to it a con- 
tinental outlook. The charge that is often levelled against the 
style of this period^ that it verges on effeminacy is more per- 
tinent when it is levelled against the vernacular literature, which 
however, be it marked, is unsurpassed in many other respects and has 
taken in view the devotional fervour and lyric impulse that accompany 
it. Henceforward the vernacular literature proved supreme and the 
best geniuses of the country, just in keeping with the spirit of the 
time, were attracted to it; though, all through even up till now there 
have been poets who have kept the old torch still ablaze maintaining 
the time-honoured traditions of the Gaudl rlti and preserving for it 
life through vicchitti (beauty) and vaidtrya (speciality), 

Thus the Gaudl rlti in practice had its excellences and recommenda- 
tions and deserved well of the theorists, who were led away from it, 
because of the bias of earlier writers, whose antiquity gave to them an 
unchallenged support. It might have been the angularities of the indi- 


vidual Gauda writers that brought on their heads abuse and reproach ; 



while their good points, of which hints are available from the works 
of the great theorists as reconstructed in the resume in the earlier part 
of the paper, were intrinsic and indigenous and throve well in the 
soil of Gauda. There is a point of caution to be noted here. It would 
be preposterous to think that the great writers, particularly the very best 
of them, were led by tenets of a type of compostioii prevalent there 
or imported from abroad. Even the theorists do not go so far, 
R4jasekhara in his Kavyamlma'rnsa,’^ mentions the as one 

of eight varieties of poets. Not unlikely, these were the lesser poets 
whom practice ( m or in the language of Dandin,'^ or 

in the opinion of the Jaina writers on Kavisikp) in a particular 
line brought into limelight. 

This leads us to remark on that one draw-back in Indian poetics, 
like that of several other departments of Indian learning and culture, 


I Chap. V. In many cases these were masters ot a 

particular style and were highly esteemed. It is not unlikely that 
some characteristic verses of these poets have survived in the antho 
logics. 

a Kavyaciarsa I. 

^ ^ H ^ , 
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which has been brought into relief by the above discussion. What 
had once constituted as the forte of the msfra tended to grow useless, 
out of a stifling of independent thinking and became its gravest de- 
fect in the matter of serving as an aid to literary venture.^ It was 
deemed a sacrilege to raise up an old question in a new form ; — all ways 
were blocked for pouring old wine into new bottles. The Gaudl riti 
became a rUdhi or grew stereotyped in the works of the theorists long 
before it had been given a chance of chastening its over-efforts and 
any consideration of this- was nothing more than a dead issue. Un- 
like what has happened in the West, the Indian critic has not kept 
himself abreast of the spirit reigning in his time on all matters and 
has thus deprived himself and the general reader of the opportunity 
of checking and helping in the creation of good literature which is 
the motif oi all sound criticism. 

Si V APR AS AD BH ATTACH ARY A 


I Cf. a dictum which served as 

a ruling on the formal manner and content of thought 
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A note on the Avaiitisundari-katha in relation 
to Bharavi and Dandin 

In my article on and Dandin in IHQ,, vol. pp. 3ii, 

I made an attempt to shew that the data furnished by Mr. Ramakrishna 
Kavi in his edition of the prose AvantisundarVkatM ^ attributed to 
Dandin, and its anonymous metrical summary Avaniisundarl-kaiM-' 
Sara (referred to below as Katka and Katka-sara respectively) are not 
conclusive with regard to his theory of the relationship of Bharavi and 
Dandim The only place where Bharavi is directly mentioned in the 
printed texts is in a verse in the Katha-sara^ which runs thus : 

sa inedhavi kavir vidvan bharavih prahJiavo girmn / 
aniirudhyCikaron maitfirn 7 tarendre vimuvardhane jj 
I have already pointed out that this verse does not appear plausible in 
its readings and is therefore of doubtful import The corresponding 
prose passage in the KathZid as printed by Mr. Kavi^ is also hopelessly 
fragmentary and not at all clear. The name of Bharavi, at least, does 
occur, in it so that a statement or theory, which is based upon this 
solitary and doubtful verse in an admittedly late metrical summary and 
which is not supported by anything in the prose original^ could not' 
be accepted as authoritative or conclusive, 

I am glad to find that my doubts are confirmed, and further light 
thrown upon this question by G. Harihara Sastri, who has succeeded 
in obtaining an extract of the passage in question from another palm- 
leaf MS. of the prose Katha in the collection of the Department for 
Publication of Sanskrit MSS. at Trivandrum, and who has contributed 
a short paper on this subject to the Allahabad Oriental Conference^ 
held in November, 1926. In the summary of his paper, printed by the 
Conference (p. 45)^2 he has given the passage in question, which,* 
as we have already noted, is fragmentary in Mn Kavi^s edition of the 
text. I give here an extract from it relevant to our discussiGn : 

1 The passage reads thus : fatal} 

pnrbfa-karmani vi^nuvardhandbkhye raja^sunau pranafam anvabadhmt. 

2 After this article was sent fof. .publication, I found that Mr. G. 

Harihara i§istri had ^printed*' his,‘ 'paper (to which I wanted ^ 
to draw attention) • in fib 'fff' 

I* HcQ., ' 
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Yatdh kausika-kumaro {^Damodaral^ mahasaivam maM-prab havmn 
pmdlpta-bhasam Bharavim ravim ivendur anuruddhya darsa i va puny a- 
harmant visnuvardhanakhye raja-^^nau pranayam anvabadhmt^ 

It is clear that the author of the metrical summary must have been 
summarising this prose passage in the verse quoted above, as closely 
as possible ; but his quotation also makes it clear that some emenda- 
tions are necessary in this verse (as given in the printed text) to make 
it consistent and intelligible. The verb anurudhya in the verse stands — 
somewhat strangely-r-without an object, but this quotation makes 
it likely that we should read bharavim and prabhavam giram in the 
first line and construe them as the missing object to this verb. Let me 
now quote G. Harihara Sastrfs remarks in this connexion ; ‘Tt is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the words bharavih and prabhavah ending in 
visarga^ which in the verse being construed as referring to sah (Damo* 
data) has led Mr. Kavi to infer that Bharavi and Damodara were 
identical, should be read as bharavim and prabhavam. What we learn 
from the prose and metrical quotations is that Bharavi was a Saivile 
(maha-saiva) and a great poet {giram prabhavah) attached to the Prince 
Visnuvardhana^ and that Damodara, who was also endowed with 
poetical gifts of a high order, secured the friendship of the Prince 
through the medium of Bharavi/^ 

On the evidence of the MS., all these conclusions with regard 
to Bharavi may be accepted as plausible. And Bharavi may fur- 
ther be assigned to the commencement of the yth century The 

narrative in the Katka mentions Simhavisnu, the Pallava king of KahcJ, 
and Durvinlta, the Gaiiga king as contemporaries of Visniivardhana. 
G. Harihara Sastrl points out that three kings of the same name are 
revealed by the inscriptions as rulers of various provinces of the Dekkan 
in the beginning of the yth century. On the other hand, the probable 
date of Bharavi, who appears to have been already famous in the 
Aihole Inscription of 634 A.D., would roughly coincide with the dates 
of these rulers, with one of whom he is actually associated in this MS. 
If Bharavi thus belongs roughly to the end of the 6th and beginning of 
the 7th century, the date of Dan 4 in, the supposed author of the Katha^ 
who is given as fourth in descent from BharavPs contemporary Damo- 
dara, would approximately fall towards the close of the 7th and begin- 
tl.ing of the 8th century. But Mr. Kavi’s bold conjecture that Bharavi 
was the great-grandfather of DancJin vanishes into thin air ! 

But the question still remains as to whether this Dandin is the 
' same as "the; author ■§! the Dmorhuffyara-mrita^ who also bore the 
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same nanie. Of courscj the name of the author cannot be discovered 
anywhere in the printed text of the Katha, but taking into considera- 
tion the probability that the Katha-sara is a faithful summary of the 
original, there is no reason to doubt that in the original prose Katha, 
one Dandin was presented as the narrator of the story. The question, 
therefore, naturally arises as to whether this Dantjin is identical with 
the Dandin of the Daia-kwmra-carita (hereafter referred to as ; 
and if so, what relation this newly discovered Katha bears to Dkc, 
which also contains in the Prelude the story of Avantisundarl . 

It is well known that the Dkc, as now extant, shares with Sana’s 
two romances the peculiarity of having been left unfinished ; but it 
also lacks an authentic beginning. The end is usually supplied by a 
supplement often called Uttara-plthika or which is now known 

to be the w'ork of a late Dekkan author, Cakrapani Diksita, and with 
which we are not concerned here. The beginning is found in a 
Pufva-pUhika or Prelude, which is believed on good grounds to be the 
work of some other hand and not composed by Dandin. The title 
Dasa-kumara-carita indicates that we are to expect accounts of the 
adventure of ten princes ; but Dandin’s work proper (excluding the 
Prelude and the Supplement) gives us eight of these in eight Ucchvasas. 
The Purva-pUhika, therefore, was intended to supply the framework 
as well as the history of two more princes, while the Vttara-pUkika 
undertakes to conclude the story of Viiruta left incomplete at the 
last chapter of Dandin’s work. It is to be noted, however, that the 
PTirvorpiihika is extant in various forms, and the details of the tate 
do not agree in all versions. Of these, the version which begins with 
the verse brahnian^-ccatra-dan^dh and narrates the story of Puspod- 
bhava and Somadatta (along with that of Rajavahana and Avanti-, 
sundarl) in five Ucchvasas, is the usually accepted one, found in most 
MSS. and printed editions. We shall refer to it below as the usual 
Prelude. In this usual Prelude, there are, however, definite divergences 


I It is remarkable that the usual metrical mmaskriyl required by 
theory at the beginning of a katha is not present in this Prelude, but 
it plunges into the narrative at once with the solitary verse referred to 
above. This verse brahmav^-ccatreP is quoted anonymously by Bhoja in 
Sarasvatl-kanthb/bharana p.ii4) ; ^iid this fact 
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'espsct of some matters of fact from the main text of Dandin ; 
and as Mr. Kavi himself points out, the main text is written in good 
style, compared with which the style of the Prelude is ^‘stale”. These 
and other reasons, which we need not detail here’-, have led scholars 
to doubt the authenticity of the usual Prelude. Wilson ventured 
the conjecture that the Prelude might be regarded as the work of 
one of Dandiifs disciples ; but in view of the various forms in which 
it is now known to exist, this conjecture must either be discarded or 
modified to the extent of. presuming more than one disciple of Dandin 
each of whom , must be supposed to have, tried his hand, according 
to his. own fancy and literary abilit}^ to complete the masters in- 
complete masterpiece. At any rate, it will be enough for our purpose 
to presume that the original PErm-fUkika^ composed by Dandin 
himself, must have been, for some reason or other, lost ; and attempts 
were, made to supply the deficiency by later ambitious authors, who 
might or might not have been DandiiPs pupils. 

Now, . Mr. Kavi seems to suggest that the Atmitisundari’^ 

.discovered by him and attributed to Dandin is the lost. Purva- 
pxthika of the Dasa-kumura-carita, 

. Unfortunately, the extent of the work, as now recovered^ is too 
slight and its character too fragmentary to give us a definite and 
convincing solution to the question. For its contents (even of the 
slight portion recovered) we have to depend entire!}?' on the metrical 
KathU-sTira^ presuming it to be a faithful, if late, summary of the 
original. But certain features presented even by this hopeless frag- 
ment of 35 pages* seem to throw doubt on Mr. Kavi's supposition, 
in support of which no other argument except the presence of a 
common theme and a supposed common authorship has been brought 
forward. 

One of. the main grounds on which a critic of Sanskrit literature would 
object to accept the KatH as the lost Prelude toThe Dkc is the extra- 
ordinary divergence of style between the two works^ a point which 
cannot fail to strike even the most careless reader. If they are indeed 
by the same author and formed parts of the same work, one should 
expect an evenness of style in the two, unless it is presumed without 
good grounds that the author intended a more elaborate and florid 


’ , 1^, ... ¥6ir the arguments,: , see . 
(ed* Bomb." iSamfcBertes).'; , _ . 
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style for the Prelude and a simpler and more vigorous style for the 
work itself. The twenty-five pages of the fragment of the Katha 
that have been printed are taken up (leaving aside the metrical nmms- 
hriyTi and the introductory prose account of the narrator himself) 
entirely with the account of the parents of Rajavahana, king Raja- 
hamsa of Magadha and his queen Vasumati, their union and amorous 
sports. In the usual Prelude, this topic is dismissed^ in proper imita- 
tion of Dandin's usual method and style, in a few lines. The metrical 
summary devotes some sixteen verses to this erotic topic, which 
was thus undoubtedly an elaborate affair in the original Kaika, as 
this conclusion , is also indicated by the recovered fragmentary portion 
of the Kathii itself which devotes several pages to it. Judging from the 
extent of this episode and the leisurely wa}^ of proceeding with the 
story, one should think that the lost Kafka ^xdbdhly an indepen- 
dent composition^ enormous in bulk, and could not have been in- 
tended as a Prelude to the Dkc. The erotic elaboration is in 
the right orthodox style of the later kavyas ; but such extended 
scale of elaborate descriptive writing is more suited to the romances 
of the type of Kadambar'l than to Dkc^ the prose style and treatment 
of which are saved from this tendency to over-elaboration, and are 
reasonably simple, direct and elegant -We have in this part of the 
Katha^ as in the Kadambarl or Harm-carita, the same love fot long, 
rolling compounds, the same stringing of epithets and similes, the 
same weakness for the jingling of alliterative sounds, for complex 
puns, for involved constructions, for sesquipedalian sentences having 
one subject and one verb either at the beginning or at the end,.. but 
beaten out with a generous supply of epithetic clauses upon clauses, 
which cease only when the authoris ingenuity has for the moment 
exhausted itself. Mr. Kavi himself admits that *^the Avaniisundarl- 
katka in style resembles Kadambarl^ but. it is less monotonous and 
more difficult'^ ; he might have added that it least resembles the. Dkc 
in this respect. No doubt, the author of the Dkc possesses descrip- 
tive power in a high degree, . and one may quite pertinently refer to 
such passages as the description of the sleeping Ambalika, where he 
indulges in this trick of florid description. But even here he never 
goes, beyond moderate limits ; and such descriptions - occur only rarely 
in Dkc and never ranges over more than a few lines or even one 
printed page. He "attempts: a brilliant • tour deforce^ (as in, Ucchvasa 
VII), but wisely limits- himself -to sparing use of it, only when it 
is ' happily motifed | aid-i' life' 'of - alliteration,, chiming 
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and other verbal tricks are not so free and cloying as we find it in 
the works of Subandhu and Bana* It is not maintained that the 
author of the Dkc makes no pretension to ornament, but in the main 
his use of it is effective, limited and pretty^ and not recondite^ in- 
cessant and tiresome. In the published Kathay which affiliates itself 
in style and method to elaborate poetic romances like the Kadambafi^ 
one fails to find those characteristics which give a distinction to the 
Dkc and make it a unique masterpiece in Sanskrit prose literature. 

Turning to the story itself, the Katha does not help us, for the 
portion recovered and printed breaks off with the union of Raja- 
hainsa and his queen Vasumati, and the hero Rajavahana himself is not 
yet born. But taking the Katha-sHra as giving us a faithful sum- 
mary of the incompletely recovered original, we can profitably compare 
its method of story-telling with that pursued in the Dkc, In the 
usual Prelude, the preliminary story of Rajavahana and Avanti- 
sundarl is given in five Ucchvasas, but this includes also the adventures 
of Somadatta and Puspodbhava after their separation from Raja- 
vahana. This trend of the story is followed, but the Kathii^sZira gives 
it in seven chapters (which probably indicates that the original 
KatM had about the same number of Ucchvasas), but even with this 
extent it breaks off without completing the story. The sequence 
of the constituent tales and incidents are also not the same. 
Rajavahana^s adventure in the underworld is told in ch. v, while ch. vi 
and vii relate the adventures of Puspodbhava and Somadatta respec- 
tively ; in the usual Prelude, the adventures of these two princes 
are given in the reverse order in Ucchvasas iii and iv respectively while 
that of Rajavahana is told in Ucchvasa ii. Nothing, of course, 
can be concluded from this change of order, for the various versions 
differ from each other in this respect, as well as in respect of 
some details of names and incidents. But when we take into considera- 
tion the mamier of story-telling, we perceive a marked difference. 
It is noteworthy that we find in the Katha what we do not find iii the 
DkCy viz.y a tendency towards beating out the main story with 
numerous episodes, repetition of old legends, side-stories and digres^ 
sions, No doubt, the episodic method of story-telling is very old 
in Indian literature and obtains from the time of the Brhailmtha or 
even , earlier ; but in the Dkc itself, such subsidiary tales never hamper 
or hold up the main thread of the narrative, in such a way as we 
find itt tfee KatMl In ch, iv of the Kaika (as summarised in the Katka* 
s&m)^ for instancy, „ the kirtg begins to narrate previous history in 
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detail to his queen, and the interpolation of episodic stories like 
those of Vararuci, Vyadi, king Mahapadma, Canakya and so forth 
makes us believe that the work was written after the manner and 
model of the Brhatkaiha>, in which also most of these stories occurred 
(as we know from Somadeva^'s and Ksemendra’s Sanskrit versions). 
In the same way, the legends of Sudraka, Saunaka, Muladeva and 
Samudradatta are brought in to embellish the main story. All the 
stories cannot strictly be taken as relevant, but in some of them, the 
object in introducing heroes and heroines of old is to maintain, in 
the form of rebirth, an intimate connexion between these ancient 
heroes and the chief characters of the story. In the Prelude to Dkc, 
this device is employed only once where Rajavahana alludes to the 
curse pronounced on him in a former birth when Avantisundari was 
also his wife, but this incident is skilfully interwoven into the plot 
itself. It seems, therefore, that the author of the KathU (whoever he 
was) carried this trick to its utmost possibilities and introduced in 
imitation a large number of stories of reborn heroes and heroines. It 
is also remarkable that the whole of the story of Kfidamkari^ as set 
forth up to the end of Bana^s portion of the work, is interpolated in 
ch. V of the Katha^sTira. In ch. iii, again, it is predicted that Raja- 
vahana would have a brother, named Haipsavahana, who would conquer 
the three worlds ; possibly the author had also the - intention of narrat- 
ing his exploits or bringing him in as a character. This manner of 
story-telling and the enclosing of narrative within narrative as well as the 
leisurely and extended scale of descriptive writing that is adopted in the 
Katka, would make one legitimately suspect that the work was probably 
an, independent treatment of the story of Avantisundari with a large 
infusion of relevant or irrelevant episodic tales, derived from other 
sources, and could not possibly have been the lost Prelude to Dkc: 

If this conclusion is accepted, explanation of the common theme, 
viz., the story of Rajavahana and Avantisundari, does not present any 
difficulty. Nor should the fact of a common theme urge us to accept 
this as the lost Prelude to the It is probable that some 

later author, ambitious of writing a romance in the approved vein of 
Bana^s works (with which he appears to have been well acquainted), 
simply took this story of Avantisundari from the original lost Prelude 
of the and embellished it in the approved fashion. It is not at 
all clear from the texts that the actual authorship ;of the Katha itself 
is' attributed; to' td,himj-but rather tjie 
atthdcbf be^nning a story, 
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biographical account of the poet but plunges directly into the 
narrative. 

It is well known that Dandin, the author of the Kavyadarka, 
refuses to admit the fine distinctions made by theorists between a 
'katha and an akhyayika : but his own definition of these two species 
of prose composition is entirely negative and does not help us in 
fixing his conception of them. It is not until we come to Rudrata, 
who has accepted and generalised the characteristics of Sana's 
two works into universal rules governing the composition of the 
katha, and the akhyayika, respectively, that we find these two species 
entirely stereotyped in theory^. It is possible, therefore, that the 
Avantisundari-katha was composed before this fixing of characteristics 
in Rudrata’s time ; and this would explain the apparent confusion 
of the characteristics of a katha and an akhyayika, made by its author. 
But he could not have been very far from the time of the author of 
the Dkci whose work he utilises and whose biographical details were 
not yet entirely lost in his time. 

^ S. K. De 


Where did Prince Vijaya come from? 

Prince Vijaya of Radha (vulgarised in the Sinhalese language into 
Lala) who afterwards became the first Ksatriya king of Ceylon, it will 
be seen, belonged to the Sengar clan of Rajputs. 

Inspite of a number of ruling families of non-Ksatriya origin, 
and not overwhelmingly large alien hordes en masse, having in the 
past here and there intermarried with and eventually merged in- 
distinguishably into the vastly multitudinous Ksatriya community 
now represented chiefly by the Rajputs, the one predominant racial 
element among the Rajputs of the present day is essentially the 
ancient Ksatriya element. 

The Rajputs are found all over Northern India but are by far the 
most numerous in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Many of 


I On this question, see my article on The Katha and the Mhya- 
yika in the BulUtin of . the Lmt don School of Oriental Studies, 


vol. iii, pp. 
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nw . oi-*- f ^ Of being lost irrevocably and the 

old tradition about the Seogar Rajputs having in ancient ttaee eatab- 

iisiied a kingdom m Ceylon is one of them. 

The Sengar Rajputs formed “a powerful clan- numbering about 
to ooo soul, and .are recognised as one of the thirty-six royal dans.- 
hey are "naturally warlike and turbulent'’® and possess 'Very good 
qualifications as soldiers.”* "Their history is remarkable, for at all 
times they were renowned for their strength and courage.”* Even 

!n the early years of British rule when the East India Company held 
only the eastern districts of the United Provinces, “the Sengars were 
considered the most independent and troublesome of all the subjects 
of the Company.” * They claim descent from the great sage RsyaSrnga 
or Ekaimp a, popularly known as grhgi Psi, who figures so prominently 
in the story of the birth of the famous king Rama of Ayodhya, whose 
sister he had married. He had his hermitage on the river Kausiki, in 
Anga,^ somewhere near the site where the ancient shrine of Srngesvara® 
now stands. His son Caturanga succeeded his maternal grandfather, 
Romapada, the (Lunar race) king of Atiga, as the latter’s adopted son. 
The Esyamiga Jataka is one of the oldest Jataka stories, and medallions 
bearing scenes therefrom have been found among the sculptures of the 
first or second century B.c. at Bharhut and Safici. 

Karna (Kaunteya)* of Mahabharata fame, the most powerful ally 
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Ethnographical Handbook for N. W. P. and Oudh, by Crooke. 
Gazetteer of Jalaun District, U. P. 3 ’ibid, 

Bingley’s “Rajputs” 

Gazetteer of Ballia District, U. P. 6 Ibid 

round Bhagalpur, adjacent to Radha. Some Sengars 

are still found there. 

^ 8 The name must originally have been ‘Bsyasriigesvara. Rsya- 
Sriiga literally means ‘a deer’s horn’ and the legend (Varaha Puriina If 
207-10) about the foundation of the Shrine preserves this name 
in this way that Siva once became a deer, Vi.snu caught hold of 
his horns, Siva thereupon disappeared leaving a horn in the hands 
of Visnu who then set it up there with his own hands for- worsliio as 

1 ^‘sens after his son Vrsa- 
^rfigaverapura, the patron and dis- 
ciple of Nagrfa (Nagoji) Bha^a, was a Bisen K§atriya, 
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of the Kauravas, was a cadet of the royal house, of Anga and belonged 
to a junior branch of the descendants of Caturaiiga. He usurped the 
throne of Ahga to the exclusion of king Karna’s^ son’s (king Vikarna’s) 
one hundred sonsj the ^ata~JCarnas^* Some of the latter thereupon 
took possession of the adjacent country of Radha and made Burdwan 
their capital and some migrated south-west and carved out, in Cedi, 
a kingdom which came to be known by the name of Dahala after 
its first great Sengar king Dahala Deva. 

About seventy years ago Hume came to know of an old tradition 
among the Sengar Rajputs to the effect that one of their ancestors had, 
in ancient times, migrated to Ceylon and established an independent 
kingdom there. From the valley of the Ganges in the North to far off 
Ceylon in the South appeared to him, however, to be too far a cry and 
in a memorandum that he subsequently wrote on the history and 
ethnology of the district of Etawah® he referred to the tradition in the 
following words: — 

‘'Claiming, like the Gautam Rajputs, to be descended from Shringhi 
Rishi, they (the Sengar Rajputs) pretend that their own immediate 
ancestor, Puran Deo, migrated southward, and established an 
independent kingdom in the Deccan, or as most will have it in 
Ceylon. * The constant allusion to a monarchy of Rajputs in Ceylon 
which haunts us at every turn of their old traditions may embalm 
some long-forgotten reality, but nothing as yet discovered warrants 
our treating it as anything, but a pure myth.’' (N. W. P. Census 
Report, 1865, I, App. B.). 

At the time Hume wrOte these lines he had obviously no know- 


1 King Karna, father of king Vikarna (of the senior branch), 
is not to be confused with king Karna (Kaunteya) of the junior 
branch. 

2 Etawah formed part of the tract of country ceded to the East 
India Company by the Nawab Vazir of Oudh in the year 1801. “In 
the new country were several Zemindars who, as usual under native 
governments, had enjoyed a sort of sovereignty and of whom little more 
was exacted than an annual tribute, -and sometimes the use of their 
troops in war.” (Mill’s History I.eif British India). Many of these 
sovereign princes were Sengar.- 

. ■ • 3 Hume her^ blatide«®dTsliaiS^% independent tradition^ 
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ledge of the corresponding Sinhalese tradition as preserved in the 
Mahavarpsa abont Prince Vijaya’s advent in Ceylon fron, North- 

Se ” >’= ^-e opined 

1 * ^ i y name, who was^ according to some o*pnpn 

legists a son of Ksyasrnga and according to others a distant del' 
en an o t le sage and this seems more reasonable because Rsyaisrn^-a 
was a contemporary of Daiaratha and Rama and thus livL at^ 
time too remote for Bhoja to have been his son^—migrated from 

rTand "tSr: rv:r:e::^errhfr " 

Deva (or, according to a ferv gent^.t Pa/^-’Crs^::; "S: 

after reigmng theie for some time, placed his son on the throne of 
Ceylon and himself came back to India. 

Radha is the -ancient name of a portion of Bengal west of the 
agirathi river,’ It -corresponded roughly with the kingdom of 
Karna-Suvarna* and with the modern districts of Burdwan Hnnl-n 
Western Murshidabad and Hooghly.” (I.p. Ga. orLit 

The Gangarides of ancient Greek writers must have been the 

fri'-L 'i H “Burdwan (the ancient capital of the Sengars 

of Ra^a) has been identified as the Parthalis or Portaiis Xh 

(Imp. Gaz. of India 1908, vol. ix, pp. 92). ^Lanaes. 


1 Some genealogists give the name as 'Viiav-n pm r 

S^g.%i ' other variant arc Bhojaraja, ^^iya« IZd^B^ H,i 

Ehoja IS however the name more commonly met with ^ ^ ’ 

2 Moreover we know from the Puranas that Hip c .1 

of Ssngl E,i ®yaSt.iga) waa Caturaiga and not Ehoja ^he genoa- 

'''^<iescenda„.Si,„ha, 

3 But most genealogists make Purna Deva tlie first orenf «5pnrr 

King of the Deccan, and not a King of Ceylon. ^ 

4 The country of Radha may have got the namp <ir e 

after kin^ Kama nr Vi?c Tr*i ^ ^^arna-Suvania' 

Sata-Karnas» ‘ . * : the latter’s 100 sons, the 
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The tradition among the Sengar Rajputs that they once ruled 
at Burdwaniii Radha is corroborated by a tradition among other Rajput 
clans also. The Chauhan Rajputs, for instance, claim that their king 
Isvara who lived 35 generations before Prthviraja, the last indepen- 
dent Hindu king of Delhi, was a son-in-law of the Sengar king 
Sankara of Burdwan. (Vide Vamsa-bhaskara by Kaviraja Surya- 
malla of Bundi, 1899, Jodhpur edition, p. 1262). 

There is not, so far as I am aware, anything in Sinhalese tradition 
to corroborate the alleged return of Padma Deva or Purna Deva to 
India but all the other important details are practically identical. 

*‘The members of the clan to which Vijaya belonged, appear to 



have been called Slhala,^ the ‘Lion-men*.^^ (Dr. Geiger, I. H. Q., 
II, 7), and in India the family bard of the Sengar Rajputs while singing 
the eulogies of his forefathers reminds him of Sengars having once 
ruled in Simhala-dvipa and in doing so calls him a Singhel 
(Simhella)^ down to the present day. 

As regards the original home of Vijaya the Sinhalese tradition 
as preserved in the Mahavamsa is strikingly identical with the old 
tradition of the Sengar Rajputs in India. The Mahavamsa states 
that the mother of Vijaya’s father Siinhabahii was a daughter of the 
king of Vahga and grand-daughter of the king of Kalihga and that 
it was in Laja, on the road from Vauga to Magadha, that she gave 
birth to Simhabahu. Djpavanisa also mentions Vahga as the home 
of SimhabahiPs mother Susima. All these facts point unmistakably 
to La]a (Radha) in North East India, and not to Lata in Western 
India as some scholars will have it, as the original home of Vijaya 
and his forefathers. What is most important is that the Mahavamsa 
definitely locates La la on the road from Vahga to Magadha and 
this condition is literally fulfilled by Radha which is, moreover, sur- 
rounded by Vahga, Kalihga and Magadha, the three countries men- 
tioned in the story of Vijaya as preserved in Ceylonese annals. 

The Lata theory is an erroneous and impossible theory based on 
nothing beyond the fanciful adoption by the annalists of Ceylon of 
the names of the two Indian West coast seaport towns— Bharukaccha 


1 Sanskrit 'Simhala^ (whence Simhala-dvipa) and an inscription 
of 1134 A.a gives the name of the Sengar clan as Sihgara' (E, L, IV, 
p, 131). ^ 

::::a:::;Lfteraily:Li:Dh-bQri^^^ m. Cbaodel , (Candella). 
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^ched to It was found by various archaeologists inscribed 
^ Idols scattered over a vast area lying between Baijnath 

■ on thf ' go^^ ^ Bastar State 

.,on the Godavari in the South and 

t to Cuttak in the East, covering the 

and parts of Bihar, Orissa, Central 

on temples at Markanda and Chura 

f Bhairamgarh in the Bastar State, Khurd 
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it would fit in with none. Judging from the formation of characters 
Sir Alexander Cunningham accorded his opinion that they were not 
older than the I2th or 13th Centuryd Thus every time the name 
was foundj it offered a riddle to the archaeological officers to solve 
with reference to other circumstances of the locality. The question 
remained unsolved till 1904 a.D. when Mr. Cousens, Superintendent 
of Archaeology^ met me at Raipur and suddenly sprang the question 
as to the meaning of the figure. The explanation given to him was 
considered satisfactory and he recorded it in his Progress Report for 
1904. Magaradhvaja measured his importance by the size of his 
following. He was the leader of 700 disciples. This is supported 
by the fact that the inscription is not in the same handwriting in each 
case, as one should expect it to be, were it written by one solitary 
Yogin wandering from shrine to shrine. The name was no doubt 
engraved by some ones of his many disciples, but not always by the 
same man. 

Till then I had never thought of this Yogin at all and although 
accc^ding to Mr. Cousens I had solved the mystery of the figure, 
which had puzzled Sir Alexander Cunningham and his officers, my 
curiosity was excited as to who this Yogin could be. Whenever 
I visited any ancient remains, I tried to search for the name of this 
ubiquitous Yogin and found it where the archaeologist's eyes had failed 
to catch it. The latter had seen it in about ten places and my 
curiosity brought to light as many more. In the Kawardha State 
and in the Damoh District, I found it inscribed on even the pedestal 
of the Visnuite idols enshrined in the old temples now reduced to 
ruins and in the Khairagarh State and Raipur District I found the 
name carved on huge lingams. It may be permissible to inscribe a 
name on walls and pillars but one must be extremely holy and ex^ 
traordinarily popular before he could be allowed to have bis name 
inscribed on the object of the worship itself. Garrick® rightly conceived 
the importance of this Yogin, when he said that this pilgrim was no 
common mendicant. He must have commanded considerable re- 
sources to have enabled him to visit the num^ous at vast 

distanses from each other at. Whkh his namer-remains inscribed. 
This too at a time - when ''travellifig ^was ea^pensive.aiid 
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undertaken without a due number of elephants, camels and attendants. 
What this number might have been 6 or 7 hundred years ago can 
be judged from the present day paraphernalia of the Jagadgurus of 
the Sankara mathas, who move about with a tremendous following 
accompanied with a variety of vehicles from carts to cars, yet I do 
not think that they are considered sufficiently holy to have their 
names carved on the sacred images and lingams they worship. A 
Yogin is usually a Sivite and may well be highly honoured by the 
followers of that sect, but we find Magaradhvaja equally revered by 
the Visnuites, as the inscribing of his name on Visuuite idols indi- 
cates. The natural conclusion is that he must have been looked 
upon something like a Saiikaracarya. This further sharpened the 
craving for finding out his native place and I am glad to say that a 
manuscript history of Ratanpur kings was finally found, which re- 
corded the existence of a Matha of Magaradhvaja with 700 celas 
at Ratanpur during the reign of Jajallacleva, The latter flourished 
about 1114 A.D., the period to which the characters of the pilgrim 
record belong. The Haihayas of Ratanpur were Sivites. They 
were a branch of the Tripuri house, which created an empire for itself 
comprising almost the whole of India within it, at least in the times 
of Karna Daharia, who unfortunately has not received full justice at 
the hands of the writers of Indian History. Mr. Jayaswal rightly calls 
him an Indian Napoleaiii a title which Vincent Smith has conferred 
on Samudra Gupta, The Tripuri kings belonged to the Kalamukha 
braneh of the Pasupata sect of the Sivites and were very liberal to their 
priests. One of them had in fact made a gift of 3 lakhs of villages 
to the high priest Sadbhava l§ambhu, who did not keep the estate 
to himself, but with its income founded what was called Golaki Matha, 
of which branches spread even to the Madras Presidency as the 
Malkapuram inscription indicates, Nearer home there were branches 
at Gorgi and Chandrehe in the Rewa State and Khajuraha in Bundel- 
khand. What wonder that a branch of the same institution was 
established at Ratanpur, a place known as Devikhol before King 
Ratnadeva gave his name to it. The oldest shrine at this place is 
that of Mahamaya, (female energy), the object of special worship by 
the Pa§upata Sivites. Magaradhvaja lived at a time when the Tripuri 
house had decayed and the Ratanpur house was ascendant, having 
become independent of the former. The grandeur of the Ratanpur 
Matha must have consequently much increased over that of other 
branchy or even the original Golaki Ma^ha, which according to my 
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view was located at Bheraghat on the Narmada river in the Jubbiil- 
pore District. It is quite close to Tripuri (present Tewar) and was 
apparently included in that town when it was founded. I am aware 
of the grandeur of the ancient remains at Gorgi, ii miles from 
Rewa, this and the inscriptions found there, describing the matha as a 
very prosperous institution^, set up a rival claim further strengthened 
by the name of Gorgi which is merely a natural corruption of Golaki, 
still the vicinity of the capital Tripuri to the Caiisat Yogini shrine, 
a round cloister situated on a round hill Golagiri, of which Golaki 
itself is a corruption. These lead me to stick to the first identification. 

On the strength of the peculiarity of names ending in dlivaja^ a ques- 
tion arises whether the traditional kings of Ratanpur were really 
mahantas of the mathas. The local tradition avers that the" first king was 
Mayuradhvaja, a descendant of the great Kartavirya who ruled at 
Mahismati, the present Mandhata in the Nimar District His suc- 
cessors are mentioned as follows : — Tamradhvaja^ Citradhvaja, Visva- 
dhvaja, Candradhvaja, Makhapaladhvaja, and a host of others without 
dhvaja endings. 

Tamradhvaja has been identified with the Haihaya king of that 
name mentioned in the Mahabharata as having been defeated by 
Arjuna, whose sacrificial horse he had captured and tied at a tank 
at Ratanpur still called Ghudabandha tank. On the face of it this 
story is absurd, as Ratanpur had not been founded then. If the names 
noted above were those of real personages I am inclined to take them 
as predecessors of Makaradhvaja on the religious gaddi of Devikhol, 
to which the name of Ratanpur was given when the kings began to 
live there as stated before. On the back of the Markanda temple there 
is an inscription of Ratnadhvaja dated in the samvat year 1519 or 
1462 A.D. Although an isolated record, I take it to be very suggestive. 
Apparently the Yogin received his name from the Ratanpur Matha 
when he became its head* Probably the traditions of Magaradhvaja’s 
visit to that renowned shrine carried him to Markanda where seeing his 
predecessor's name inscribed at the door, he carved his ; own on 
the back of the temple. Of course this is highly conjectural, but so far 
as Magaradhvaja is concerned I think it is now well established 
that be^_waS'the iSivite head'of'tie Ratanpur triafha and had afollo#- 
ing of : celas.; ' Tfiat’^^ateo close^-to 

Ratanpur enjoyed idols, 

in remoter* placejs.^ to him, 




The Malta Era 

With reference to Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Haraorasnd -> 
on .hn Malla Era V^upafin 

am m a pos.t.on to confirm, from another independent me 4- , 
rndrcation that 6i6 iaka war tire initial year of thir^ ^'hf " 

IS a commentary composed bv a manuscript 
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Mahay5:na and Hinay^Tna Works known to NSgiirjuna 

Nagarjuna, if not the founder, was the chief exponent of M , - 

M^aSyam BudSm'^^Th^^vilf b f great systematiser of 

his mighty tvorhs iihe 

be LJnrarTstTe‘’"'r.““““'- *» 

De irregular as in the next line we read which wonW 
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deals witli so many subjects that- it- m u important and 
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Sastras^. The former is the commentary on Mahaprajfhaparamita-Suira 
and the latter on the first two of the ten Bhumis of the DasahhUmi- 
Suira of the Avataiiisaka class. 

In these two ^astras the author incidently mentions both Maha- 
yanic and Hlnayanic Sutras. 

(i) Those mentioned in the MahaprajKaparaimta-mstra are as 
follows ; — 

Names of the Sutras and Sastras Nos. of the Fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned. 

I Saddharmapundarlka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 137) 

7, 9. 10, 26, 30, 32, 33, 38. 
46. SO. 57 . 79 . 84, 88, 93 . 100 
*2 Mayajala-Sutra ... ... ••• ... 6 

3 Vimalaklrtti-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 146) 9, IJ, 17, 28, 30, 65, 85, 

88, 92, 95 

4 Biiddhasangiti-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 401) ... 9 

5 Surangamasamadhi-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 399) 10, 26, 29, 33, 

34 . 40, 75 

6 Amitayur-vyuha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. Nos, 26 & 27) 9, 22 

*7 Acintyamukti-Sutra (one of the Avataipsaka-Sutras) 33,50,73,100 

8 Bhadrakalpika-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 403) ... 29,46 

9 Pratyutpanna-Buddhasamniukhavasthita- 

Samadhisutra (Nanjio cat. No. 72) ... ... 29 

*10 Saiiglty-artha-Sutra ... ... ... i 

II Puspahasta-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 425? ) 33,46,101 

12 Megha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 18781188) 33, 46, 100 

*13 Jnanaprasthana-Sutra ... ... ... 2 

14 Sutra on making gradually complete all wisdom and 

virtue or Dasabhumika-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. no) 29 

*15 Dharmamegha-Sutra ... ... ... 33, 46 

16 Brahraajala-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 1087) ... Si *8 

17 Mahamegha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. 244) ... 33,46,100 

18 Satparamita-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 1004?) 33 > 4^ 

19 Srlmatlstripariprccha-Sfitra (Nanjio cat. No. 343 ?) 5 > ^8 


I This commentary also was translated into Chinese by Kumam' 
jiva about A.i>. 405 of Later T^n (A,p, 384 " 4 ^ 7 )* consists 

of IS fasciculi divided into; 35 ;; The original work has noi 
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. Na.esofth.Sa.,aAR„dfe.,as Nos. of the Fasoicaii i„ 
on i\/ro;4 • mentioned 

Ma.treyapa„prccha-Sutra{Nanjiocat.No.4s., 

21 Nagaraupamya-Sutra ■ ... ^ 

22 K 5 lakaIa-Sutra(Nanjiocat.'No. 7so) ■" 

23 Madhyamagama-Sutra(Nanjiocat. No ’s’42') ^ 

24 GuhvaDadavaiVo_C.-:4.„„ tut. .. __ ••• I) t;o 


- ^“- 7 ==“-“-^^‘^riiUNanjiocat. No. 542) 

24 Guhyapadavajra-Sutra [Nanjio cat. No. 23 (3)] 


25 Saniyuktapitaka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 676) 

26 Dirghagama-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No wO 

27 Sa,.yuktagama-S«tra (Nanjio cat. No. 47) 7’o 

28 Bahugotra-Sutra 

09 Elia-mapada (Nanjio cat. Na 132,. 7 , 

30 S«r, on the wellA:„ming king Binsa (^tb 4 I, 

(Nanjio cat. No. 900 ?) ... ■ ^ 

*31 Visuddha-Sutra 

*32 Buddhadveratrl-Siltra 

*33 Vasikrtabahuiriithya-Sutra 

*34 Sarlputrajataka-Nidana 

*35 Kalavadana Sutra ... " 

(Nanjio cat. No. 7^3) 

37 ^^^^^d^vanam-Indramukta-Sutra 
^38 Silamukta»Sutra *** ••• 

^39 ^^dhakatyayana-Sutfa 

40 Avadana-Stitra or Siltra on <r 

on ‘Leking caws 

(Nanjio cat. No. 627?) 

41 ^^'^‘^avaradanagarcajavasikrta-Sutra ■ 

42 Pilrna-Sutra [Nanjio cat. No, 23 (,7) ?l ! ' ' 

43 ®'L^t)hadaparivrajaka-Sutra 
*44 Prlrayana-Sutra 

*45 Karandaka-Sutra ... . 

46 Candanavadana-Siitra (Nanjio cat: 778 ?i' 

47 Avadana-Sutra (do ■ 7,5?) 

48 Catur-maharaja-Sutra (Nanjio cat; No 722) 

49 Sutra on the origin of Heaven and Earth 
i SO , Sudarsanaraja-Sutra 
r'^p-NlIdtpalabhiksujataka-^ ' • ■ 

■ *''^S|||^adhisattvamuIagotra-,Satra 

jS^'^ks-Nidana ' ' *” 

: 54 'KartaaflbhS^fitra (Nanjio cat. No. 699 ?) ■ i'i 


• b 33. SO 
I. 9> 10, 26, 
57,88 


7 , 9 . 10. 32, 54 
24 


b 31, 55 
I, 26 


3 

3 

3 

3, 4 , 31 
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16, 33 , 93 

17 
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Names of the Sutras and Sastras Nos' of the fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned, 

^55 Samadhi-Sutra 

56 Sangitidharma-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 426 ?) 

^57 Sarvasravavarana-Sutra 

^58 Sundari (Saimdaranda ?)-Satra 
^59 Sarvanacara-Sntra ... ... 

■^'60 Samghahita- Sutra ... ... ... 

6i Dirghanakhaparivrajaka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 734?) 

^'62 Vidyajalabodhisattva-Sutra . ... ... 

■^'63 Tathaikaj^Maka-nidana-Sutra 

■^64 Hrdayadhara-Sutra ... ... 

%5 Preta-Siitra 

'^66 Sarnyuktagamamahapaia-Sutra 
^67 SarnyuktagamasalTputrasirphanada-Siitra 
^68 Trayastriipsaparivarta-Sutra 

^69 Udana-Sutra 

^70 Dirghagamapadana-vivarana-satadve-paficadar^a- 

vinayasutra (sutra on the two hundred fifty vinaya 
. as explanation of apadana of Dirghagama) ... 335 74 

Buddhanidana-Sutra ... ... 33 j 46, 100 


^ 7 j 

^72 

*73 

*74 

*75 

*76 


17, 22, 34, 28, 91 

» » ► 2 

50 

25 

26 

27.31 

25 

20, 28 

... 28 

27, 33, 66, 77, 81 

,30 

18.31 
••r .32 

■ 32 ; 
33 


Trayadharma-Sutra ... ... ... ■ 

Saptarathavadana-Sutra (one of Madhyamagama-Sutra) 
Sarvabahujanasamdeha-Sutra 
Bodhisattvanidana-Sutra 
Satadvepancadasavinaya-Sutra (or Sutra on 
two hundred fifty vinaya) 

77 Buddhabhasitajataka-nidana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 669?} 

78 Aksaramatinirde§a-Sutra (Nanjio. cat. No. 74 & 77) ■ 

79 Dharmacakrapravartana-Sutfa. (Nanjio cat. No. 92&6S7) 

*80 Vaspa-Sutra : ...• .. ... 

81 Jnanamudra-Sutra (Nanjio cat, No. 355 ? & 1014 ?) 

82 Mahakarunapundarlka-Sutra (Nanjio cat, No, 117) 

*83 UpayakauSalya-Sutra .... f- 

84 Nagarajapariprccha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 456) 

*85 Asurapariprccha-Sutra 

, 86 .Avadana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 755?) v ;; 

*87 Pr atyekab|ddhapari^pE|Si:^a-S^'S^^ I ^ - i 

*88' Sarvadev£g)a:ri|^c^a';$^.|||jiA:j;^^ ^ 




34 

46 

46 

38 

33 
49 
53 
2. 33 
93 
98 
100 
100 
100 
100 

. 97 
20, 81 
5 . 90 
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4.6 MAHIVINA AND MnaVINA WORKS KNOWN TO NSOaRJUNA 

NaD,=s Of lha S.tras and Ssstas Nos. of the fasciculi i„ 

which they are mentioned 

*go Bahudhara-Sutra 

*91 Jatakavadana-Sutra ... S 

92 Ekottaragama-Sutra(Nanjiocat. No 54,) ” 

93 Eo“akupajata-Sutra(Nanjiocat. N0.954 ?) ■" 

94 AksaramatinirdeSa-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No 77 ^'i 

*95 Ratnosnisa-Sutra . f/.)' 27 

*96 Dasabala-Siitra ■" ■" 28 

97 Patragamayat-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. i8^\ 

*98 Nagaraja-Sutra 38 

*99 Sarvabahiijanahita-Sutra "■ 

*100 Sankhya-Sutra . ' " 

*101 Sarvabuddhanidana-Sutra ' 

102 Mahapraj&apararaitS-Sutra (Nanjio catrNo. I !°° 

103 Madhyamika-gastra(Nanjiocat. No. 1179) i 19^5 4 

104 Easabhamika-^astra (Nanjio cat. No. 1194) ^ 

*ro5 Satpadabhidharma-Sastra ■" 

*106 Abhidarma-Sutra ... °> 49> 100 

(Nanjio cat. No. 1264) "'4,6 so 2 

« “.i Mahaysnic Stltras which have bera mZ 

honed in the DasabhumivibhUsa-Sastra are as follows 

Names of the Sutras „ r -r. • 

Nos. of Fasciculi m 

*i Suddhavinaya-Sutra ... ... which they occur, 

2 Da^abhumi-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 103) " 


^3 Rsiirava-naraka Sutra 


4 Arydharmamudra-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No.’eq 2) 

*5 Mahottaraabuddhadharma-Sutra 
*6 Sahayamarga-Sutra 

7 Mahayanaratnacandrakumarapariprcchadharma-Suira 

(Nanjio cat. No, 826} 

8 MahaprajilaparamitS-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No 4) 

*9 Praparimana-Sutra 

^10 Trayauga-Sutra 
*ii Maharddhi-Sutra 
; ?1 2 Mahayananiscitaraja-Sutra 
13 M»Myanamah 5 pari„irvl„a-S 5 tra (Nanib cat. No n,) 

4 “o' 


h 5 . 13 
S 

5 , 6,7 


7 , 8, 16 


maHaYana and hinayana Works known to nagirjuna 41; 


Names of the Sutras 


II 


Nos. of Fasciculi in 
which they occur. 

*i6 Ekottaragamakali-Sutra (Kall-upasika-Sutra 
of A. N., Vol. V, xxvi pp. 46 ?) 

*17 Ekottaragamabala-Sutra (Balavagga of A. N. Vol. I, 
pp. S 9 ... ••• ... 

*18 Abhayarajakumara- Sutra 

*19 Sarvatathagatagatimgatanyaya-Sutra 
*20 Bhodyuttora-Sutra ... 

Mahaprajna-Sutra ... 

Kasyapa-Sutra ... 

Visuddhagu^a-Sutra ... 

Saptopayakau!§alya-Sutra 

Karma-Sutra 

Kupajataromaparidhana-Sutra 
Lokayata-Sutra ... 

Buddhabhasitavibhaktabhaya-Sutra >-• 

Tathagatajnanamudra-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 1014) 
Karmavibhaga-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 697) 

Kolaupamana-Sutra ... 

3 2 Pratyutpannabuddhasa nmukha vasthita samSdhi-Sfitra 
(Nanjio cat. No. 73) ... 

'33 SarvadevanirdeSa-Sutra 
84 Dharmapada (See Nanjio cat. No. 1304) 


*21 

*22 

*23 

*24 

*35 


*26 

*27 

*28 

29 

30 


*31 


II 
jl 
1 1 
II 

15 

10 

17 

10 
6 

24 

9 

16 
6 

11 
II 


II 

II 

13 


The above facts sufficiently convince us that long before the time 
of Nagarjuna many Mahayanic Sutras were in exsistence. So it 
may be definitely asserted that both Msdhyaroika and Yogacara 
schools are based upon these Mahayana Sutras and that Nagarjuna, 
Maitreyanath, Asanga, and Vasubandhu established there respective 
schools in order to systematize these doctrines. 


R. KIMURA 


*Those- marked owft restoration from 

Chinese while all bthera B«e ; . 

' ; it jttsp-ir-T Tf ^ : ' ; . ^ 


Rohitagiri in the Plate of Sri'Candra 

I am thankful to my friend Mir. Haridas Mitra, M.A., for criticising 
my reading of the Kedarpur plate of Sri Candra Deva in I. H. Q., 
vol. H, no. 3. But much of my young friend’s long article is but fight- 
ing with a shadow. Students of antiquarian studies in Bengal may re- 
member that my first hurried reading of the Belaba plate of Bhoja- 
varman appeared in the Dacca Review of 1912 and Prof. Basak 
easily made some improvements upon the readings and his reading, 
again, was improved in one or two particulars by Mr. R. D. Banerjee. 
In my first hurried reading of the Kedarpur plate published in the 
Pratibha and the Dacca Remew, were undoubtedly some 

defects ; but they were easily removed on a revised reading published 
by myself in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XVII, p. 188. Mr. Mitra 
in his long dissertation has not been able to suggest a single 
improvement, which I myself had not already made in my article in 
Epigraphia Indica. 

The only substantial points on which we differ are two in number. 

(i) Are the adjectives in Uoka 3 to apply to Suvarna Candra or 
to his father- Purna Candra? I have taken them to apply to the 
father and interpreted accordingly, as there are many adjectives in the 
next Uoka that apply to Suvarna Candra. 

. - (ii) In the 6th Uoka Mr. Mitra reads pita while I read P%na. There 
is not much use in breaking each other’s head in discussing whether 
the letter is ta or na. To me the letter looks like na. Mr. Mitra 
is inclined to take it as ta and I gave him all opportunity to satisfy 
himself from the original plate when he came over to Dacca. 

As regards Rohita-giri fresh light is forthcoming from a 
new plate of t^rl Candra found two years ago at Dhulla in the 
Manikganj Sub-Division of Dacca District and acquired for the Dacca 
Museum. The name Rohita-giri is clear on this new plate. I think 
with Mr. Mitra that possibly this is some hill-range of East Bengal and 
I still think that this may be the Lalmai Hills near Comilla. I have 
a close personal acquaintance with the topography of this hill and I 
have no doubt that the plateaus at the top were thickly inhabited 
and studded with Buddhist and Brahmanical temples in pre-Muham- 
madan days. 

' : N, K. Bhattasali 


The Tibetan Translation of the Sadhananiala : A Rejoinder' 

In this Quarterly (vol. II, pp. 628 ff.) I made an attempt to 
show the readings of t\YO sadkanas oi tht SadhanainalU zs coxxld 
be suggested from its Tibetan version in the Tanjur. In the same 
journal (vol III, pp. 160 ff.) Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Siromani, Sruta Pandita of the Central Library, Baroda («RS) from 
which the work is published in the GOS under the editorship of 
Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, has written a reply to it lacking in scholarly 
restraint and not appearing to show its author’s love for truth. 
Truth can never be realized until and unless one’s mind is free 
from all sorts of passion. It is, therefore, not to him but to the 
lovers of truth that I want to write the following few lines about what 
I think of the reply given by him. 

At the very outset I should like to say that I never consider my- 
self infallible. I want to be corrected and I am thankful to any 
one who may correct me in the discussion, as, in fact, I am, I frankly 
confess, to RS on two or three points mentioned below* 

RS misrepresents me when he says that my conclusion is ‘Hhat 
only the Tibetan translation has preserved the true readings and ml 
the Sanskrit Mss.” (Italics are mine.) What I actually said is that 
*‘it is Tibetan and not Sanskrit that has preserved the true 
readings in many cases, and that the former helps us in understand- 
ing many obscure points in those Sanskit works which are extant.” 
This is my considered opinion which I still hold after having perused 
what RS has written against me. I never think that the Tibetan 
translator is right in every case; it is impossible. Man is liable to mistake, 
and, in fact, I myself pointed out his defects or wrong readings in 
my paper. In most cases RS has identified me with the Tibetan 
translator subjecting me to strong languages. But why? Certainly I am 
not responsible for whatever the latter might have written. Of course, 
with others I must hold myself responsible for mistakes I might have 
made in showing the readings in Sanskrit as suggested by him. But 
RS is silent on this point I am responsible also for the comments 
stating which of the two readings, Sanskrit or Tibetan, is better or 
wrong. , ‘ 

It appears to me from. his paper that could not read my paper 
dispassionately 'dr; lie^^ Um a strong sid, and conse- 
quently he coulif Or it ' may ' also be 

possible Jthat' t. '^eonl|L;w clearly as I should have 
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done. Moreover, he seems not to be acquainted with Tibetan ; other- 
■ wise, in all likelihood his attitude would have been quite a different 

I one. He could easily understand what I meant to say. 

I should like to point out one thing specially and it is this ; I 
wanted to show in Sanskrit all the different readings suggested from 
j: Tibetan not meaning thereby that every one of them is good or better 

f than the corresponding one in the Sanskrit text. Nor did I ask 

i the editor, as RS charges me with having done, to adopt them all. 

i On the contrary, I myself pointed out some wrong or bad readings, 

as has already been said. One other point RS seems to have 
missed altogether and it is that I attempted to reconcile some obscure 
readings suggested from Tibetan with the Sankrit ones, and indeed 
in some cases I had to meet great difficulties. It may be true, as 
RS implies, in all the cases or in a large number of them I could not 
achieve success. Why then does he not come forward as a scholar 
with his new suggestions so that we might be certain about the read- 
ings coming from the Tibetan sources ? It is a common cause, no 
doubt. He discards the Tibetan translator altogether, but I cannot, 
for 1 have my own reasons to believe that in most cases he understood 
the text far better than a man of my calibre to whom, unlike the 
former Buddhism, or its literature is almost nothing but a dead thing 
or a thing of mere curiosity. Whatever may be said by RS in defence 
of the present edition of the SaManatmlciy l have not the least hesita- 
tion in saying that by wholly ignoring the materials from the Tibetan 
sources, it can in no way claim to be absolutely reliable. 

Let me now say a few words about my mistakes pointed out by 
RS. I shall, however, purposely refrain from discussing every thing 
said by him against me, as it will serve no purpose, 

P. IS, verse i. 

In a, samata-, as it is in the Sanskrit text, does not give any sense 
unless it is taken for samata, as RS wants to do, while samati- (prefixes 
sam and att) suggested by T gives a clear meaning. The following 
> , line from the Lalitavistara, ed. S. Lefmann, 1902, p. 436, may, however, 

be cited in favour of RS: — 

SamatadharmavM^i^zxa dharmacakram pravartitam/ 

In deciding the case one should also take into consideration that 
: obscure and difficult readings are often found simplified in some 
Mss. Let the readers now decide as to which of them is acceptable 
'or preferkb!e,''r'‘‘' 

. . , ,,, 


4 -^ 
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In c I preferred T asamana- {miian'med) to Sanskrit asmanta- think- 
ing that as the Bodhisattvas are asama ‘without equals", so is asamana 
{^asama)y the sarvagunasiddhi which they grant. As regards the 
meaning of asamanta it may be said that one cannot support ""para- 
samantini in verse 3, as done by me, without knowing wliat the 
word actually means, Nowhere did I strain my “imagination by 
explaining Tibetan asamana by amurta " What I wrote with reference 
to verse 2 is as follows : ‘Tn for asamantaP T appears to read 
samanta"' {ma lus pa^mkhila=^samantay lit. amurtd)P The Tibetan 
phrase ina lus pa literally means aharira and thus amUrta (lu can ma 
yin pa). See Nyciyapravesa, §§ 42, 43. It also means nikhila (S. C. Das : 
Tibetan-English Dictionary, p, 951), niravasesa {Madhyamaka-karika^ 
X. IS), ‘all.* 

In ^RS wants to interpret by or samata. This can 

hardly be defended. Nor can it be accepted that ‘^in d the conclud- 
ing word samavaragadharmmah is only a repetition,’* Their differ- 
ence is very clear. In defence of T asama- {mtskuibs med ) for Sanskrit 
samay it may be observed that the author seems here also to say that 
as the Bodhisattvas are asarna^ so asama is their dharma too, I do 
not think that the suggested compound is ‘‘meaningless.’" 

Verse 2. 

On his comment on what I wrote with regard to the reading in 
«?, I have nothing new to add simply asking one to think oyer the 
case as presented by us both. 

RS writes : “Strangely enough, the critic is not in favour of the 
reading asimike and therefore changes it to aslmake and goes so far 
as to dub the Sanskrit reading as ungrammatical’" Then he goes 
on writing a grammatical note in defence of asimike. This com- 
ment is on my following sentence : “T fully supports b, but there is 
nothing, as cannot be expected^ in favour of the reading asimike 
for aslmakeP I did not mean hereby that asimike is ungrammatical 
What I meant is that whether it was asimike or aslm^e cannot be 
ascertained from T, And it is a fact* 

In ^ I maintained and still maintain that the actual reading as 
supported by ; T must be sada sattvadhlt^P and not sadasattvadham 
as edited in the present edition. In defending the latter RS observes : 
“We,; have '' seen -in, Sanskrit the ommlssion , 

of Mara in compound$:]^li,i^i^f;teve we come across a dngk example,, 
where the a of short dropped,** (Italics in English 

' 111 ' ' 


4- the ™et.h oe the sib,u«„eo 


words are mine.) It mav Bp = u 
following lines from the LalitavisZa will 

(I) yatka iox yatha. 

(I) su^vidita suganita tahi kigala, p. igg 
( bhramati bhramaro kumbhagL p ‘17, 

(3 ^^^J^ayujage7'«//,«vidyunablie,p. 1^6 

240 ;and.?/XrJS/p 

T.«n.a„«psa„t 3 ,sd^„ca,p, 


(H) tatha lox tatha. 

(i) tatha kama ime vitita vidusam 
2 «/» kama ime viditaryajanaih, 

U; tatha svapnasama viditr, 

(4) tatha mayamaricisama alika. p. 174. 

(Ill) yada for yada. 

(i) mayajj/^^fl grhato nirgata, p 80 

(4) yada narigana praliasito, p, 195, 


(IV) tadaioxtadU. 

(0 murdha tada phaleya, p 81 
W paryaCkabandn tada dhySyatn, p, ,34. 

(0) tyaji tada pramaditu, p. 165, 

(4) ^ labhi tada dlianamani, p. ifig 
The hst can easily be made’ a very long one F 
sada for sadU, is also found in use as^in th 
same work : ” following lines of the 


(V) sada for sada. 

(1) : esa sada k§antivadl, 

( 2 ) esa sada viryavanto, 

( 3 ) esa sada dhyanadhyayi, p. 22a 


« : ^ 

] Masada m^itracitto, p. 224 , 


v, _ / tr* 

[Opi roditavyaksh, p, 237, 


fill 
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RS says : *‘The S. sadasatta evidently means both sattva and 
asaitva and gives quite a good sense ” But what is that '<good sense ?” 
What do the words sattva and asattva mean here ? Do they mean 
^existence and non-existence^ or ‘a sentient being and a non-sentient 
being' {jlva and ajlva) respectively ? I think, neither of them is ten- 
able. In the first case, I do not know how to construe the sentence. 
The same difficulty arises also in the second case. Besides^ the form 
in compound of the two words would have been sattvasttava and not 
sadasattva. The fact is that in the line under discussion the first word 
is $ada for sada as shown before^ and the next word is sattvadhatu^ 
here sattva meaning ^jwd as in the following line in Candrakirtti’s 
commentary on the Cattilisataka of Aryadeva, VI I L 189 {Memoirs 
of ASB.i voL III, no. 8,. 1914^ p. 477): ‘'trividho (Tibetan 
rmm pa sna tshogs) hi sattvadhatuh hlnamadhyamottamabhedat/' 
The Tib. phrase for sattvadkatu there {senis can gyi khanis) is actually 
the same as in the Tib. version of the Sadkanamaia {sems can khmns\ 
The io\\o\Ymg sentence ixom Sadhanapialri itself (p. 57 XS'^6) 

may be cited here : ‘^agadhaparasaipsarasagaramadhye patitam 

i^\\zxi\z.saitvadhZUum samuddharamiti*" See also p. 26, 1 . 9: yah 
kdkcit sattvadhatuh. 

Verse 4. 

RS writes : ^Tn b the critic quite contrary to his habit of justifying 
the metre breaks it mercilessly by suggesting Triloki vrajafe instead 
of S. vrajate triloki"' I did not suggest it. Here are my words: 
b triloki is compounded with varct^ but according to T it is evidently 
used as locative, triloke^ e in classical Sanskrit being changed to i in 
Buddhist Sanskrit.’* I think, it does not imply what RS says. As 
regards the last line I do not know if it can come from my writing, 
as RS thinks that the Tibetan translator gives the sense in prose. 
It is the present writer who gave the prose line under discussion. 
A mere glance at the Tib. text printed with my paper would clearly 
show that the translator composed it in verse. It is perfectly clear 
in my paper that it is in accordance with Tib. and not Sanskrit that 
su cannot be taken with dharmata. For such is the Tib. syntax. 
What could I do ? I did not ask any one to accept the prose line 
aho iatra^ dharmata?"^ I , gave .'the line in prose, for otherwise the 
meaning'mighChave,^ been more obscure. 

\ ... ,V ' V. ‘ ' ^ : 

’ With^referen^^ RS writer; **Tt»t. 
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skrit is quite right can be undestood even by a school boy when the 
line is explained as varadah (Bodhisattvah or Nathah) Trisamaye 
agrasiddki{m) me dadantu!' Quite so. But I said why I could not 
do so. Throughout, my attempt was at giving and understanding 
the reading we can get from the Tib. version. As shown, T reads 
agrasiddhivaradaQ^y and as indicated, the object of the verb dadantu 
is varadma in the next line taking it for varadamni as suggested 
by T. In my last paper, read ta for ie which is a mistake. 
Thus for Sanskrit varadmata as in the present edition T appears 
to have been taken varadana ta meaning varadamni tarn. ' Here 
is a question : How could the Tib. translator explain ta in the 
sense of iani ? We may overcome the difficulty by taking it as a 
Vedic use which sanctions both ta and tanu It need not be noted 
that Buddhist Sanskrit like Pali and Prakrit gives ample evidence 
for Vedic uses. Of course^ this is a mere suggestion for understand- 
ing the Tib. trans]atX)r. 

Following the strict order of T {rtag tu legs par gsol) I suggested 
the reading sada suvrtah not recommending thereby a change for 
agragatitmn gatah sada. Taking T reading as it stands in the Xylo- 
graph first, I suggested the reading given above ; then being not 
satisfied with it and discussing as to whether the Skt. reading could in 
any way be defended, I proposed to emend T gsol to soil. And thus I 
supported the Skt. reading under discussion. (Read sugatztmn gatah for 
sugatam^ which is a misprint.) Therefore, my Tib. cannot seem '*to be 
very fertile, so that one Ms can produce many readings for one and 
the same passage/^ 

P, i6. 

For sakalas triloki I suggested that ^‘according to T triloki is 
to be taken separately for its classical form trilohe as in the preceding 
verse/^ Then having quoted the actual T words, I wrote the meaning 
in prose, ^‘Skt. triloki {e) sakalah or sakala trilokei"^ I do not know 
how by this T readings become <hvorthless'' and beautiful gram- 
matical passage is disturbed.^* 

Lines 3 and 4. 

With regard to my comment on the prose line, I am utterly mis- 
understood. When I said that ^*the prose line is put in T in verse etc.,^^ 
obviously I meant that the corresponding T is put in verse. But 
RS "is : ‘vfree to accuse -and .ridicule me by composing a 
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‘'‘beautiful stanza for examination by the impartial readers/^ or in any 
way he may like. Here one is referred to the printed Tib. text (p. 
63 5 j verse 6). 

17, verse 15. 

I wrote : *Tn b for mudradisu gauravam which is evidently wrong 
T has mudrayam or mudradisu agauravam {phyag rgya mi gus)'^ In 
order to support the reading gauravam by refuting my suggestion 
RS quotes from a different work a stanza which condemns the practice 
of mudrch mantra, mandala^^tc, and he writes ‘^Now the readers should 
judge for themselves whether gaurava or agaurava should be shown 
to the mudrd^s and to the opinion of the critic.’^ It follows from his 
remarks that according to the Sadhanaimla^ mudras^ mantras, and 
the like are to be discarded. If so, what are we to understand from 
the very work which prescribes various kinds of mudras and mantras 
from the beginning? For instance, 


R I. 


P. 4* 


m 

M 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

See also pp. 


sahasraip japet I 

vairamudram baddhva trir uccarayet I 
mantrah \ Om hara hara° | 
samayamudrmrh bdhnlyat I 
mantrah I namah^ I 
vajrantudram baddfava"" anusmaret I 
usnlsamudram &asi nyaset i 
mantrah \ namah sarva°l 
mantrakavacamudray^ kavacam kuryat I 
mantrah namah I 

Vajraman^apamndraya'' adhitXBthQt 
6,8, 12,31, 34, 36, 37> 4I» ^tc., and the preface (p, 
xvi) of the editor himself. . . 

Apart from this the Trisamayarafasadbana itself supports the 
reading agauravam when it says (verse 13) 

na svayam mantramudra^ ca karya naayak ca natva tah\\ 

Besides, the reading supplied by the Ms A, viz. mudradis ca 
for mudradisu in other Mss, as shown in the foot note, clearly suggests 
the reading mudradisv agauravMfn^ ^dih ca in A being either wrongly 
wfitt^n the -scribe or wrongly: read by the -^'editor himself' for 
""di^vaX ^ ^ 




The question r '(f s’ as^ to- whether Ujlmmalam in thp;’’ 

tawt' is Neither oi 

lilitfilliiKi 


' VOTse 18. 


Skt. text' is Neither 




IlMl 


quite satisfactory. The former mav , 

livelihood, by wickedness is, impurity or sin"'' Thri V' 
to explain. RS wants to take ala J in f 
cannot be appropriately construe! 

construe « and 3 with antarayakara dkarmah tyerse’ Tof ^ to 

lTr°A raiih instead of ’ 

Clean As shown m my first nan^^r .j- ‘ ' ^ is, however, 

kaulertyasahmflvo na karyah, and 3 as eme^di'' 
give us raith sanganzkdsu ( = lit o-ann/^ ti- , would 

noted that in my fornter papeM gave 1“=“ '* “ "> 

ijf may also be p„, i„ aSy^le f,' 

Tib. between the two voices active a difference in 

Skt. to put the above tv^o ires L , 

ni the metre in which the following tlo 14^ 

ing may, however, be suggested, the verb kurJ^T' 

D nuryat being understood: 

na ’^^“krtyanvitajivani ratiin sabganikasu ca// 

It is perfectly clear from Tib t-hoi- i ■ 
a and 3 of this verse, the last two 

following verse. If is explained with the 

adjective of dAva, as RS wan^ to I 'T a -n 

and are taken with antardyakard dharm^t f " 

and ajwa in a as well as rati in h i, tj ’, ^aukfdya 

ing? As for myself, in order to reconcik fib 

the edition, I had to tivist the text ■ yet I am f 1^' “ 

not give me satisfaction. Nor does ^ ^ 

Bs mgasds .ho loaning o, t “ 

my opinion. A single example showing tZ it m. 

tezan can easily decide the case. ^ ^ ^ 'cour- 

With reference to 3hurih in ^ I mvself nn, 

"do not quite understand' why that I 

“beyond” my “comprehension.” Indeed I w was 

at least one instance of the remarks of RS thT 4 ‘ 

the Tibetan translation” (p. i6ii r “enamoured of 

see there is no mistake in copying the Te"aff ^ 

no objective whatever of mZsZLZ 

wMch is a very reasonablf reii:^"^ 

Tib. version. BI, igtz. p 276 v '4! !? -P^’ 

'"'t°«t in the Tib. text through mistake is 
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, .'-Verse '21. .. .V: 

As noted in my previous paper, verses 20'2x are put in prose in 
Tib- which literally reads a and b of the last verse : trisamayoktena 
sadkanenalpsita siddkir bkavet {dam tskig gsum las gsuns palii sgriib 
ihabs kyis chags lidod pahi dms grub du \gyur In order to re- 
concile Skt. with Tib* we shall have to accept here either a wrong metre 
with the xQ^ding sadkanenepsitam, or a grammatically defective reading 
sadkanepsitmi somehow or other construing trisamayoktena with sadhana 
{sTidhanend). In rejecting the reading sadkanepsitam^ a compound of 
sadkanena %psitam^ the objection of RS is of a different kind* Obviously 
he takes here the third case-ending as denoting the agent (kartari trtlya). 
But, I hope, he does not explain vidhina in the same way, though both 
the cases are same. The fact is that the third case-ending is to be 
taken here instru mentally {karaihe frflya). 

P. 20, IL 5-6* 

RS says: ^^the critic objects to the reading utsangasthitam because 
its T equivalent means, in his opinion, uttanast&itam^ and goes on 
supporting the first reading* No; I did not object. I simply said 
that ,‘Tor utsanga T utf and" {gan kyal in the paper 

is a misprint far kyaiy^ observing that it is ‘^quite right/^ 

The most important point in the passage is the meaning of the 
words savya and and I thankfully accept the interpretation 

given by RS. One thing that I may point out here in favour of Tib. 
version is that in such cases Tib* helps us more in understanding the 
text than Skt. which employs ambiguous terms. 

L. 9* 

With a view to support the view that a samara can be taken 
in the left hand RS rightly refers to a plate (XI 1 1 )"*- in Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charyya's Buddhist Iconography where a picture of a stone image of 
Vajrasana (Indian Museum) with his two attendant deties, Maitreya 
and Avalokite^vara, is reproduced ; it will be seen that Maitreya 
carries the samara in the left hand while Avalokitesvara holds it in 
the right.'* He adds that this arrangement seems to be logical, 
‘^otherwise, the purpose for which th^ camaras are given will be 

.1 At least ihefje are two other figures in ^ which the 

tmamh held in tho^left Jand by tbq^artendant onjhe right side. ^.But 
these are sporadic cases^ in various ways* _ ^ ^ , , 
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frustrated in case the attendant to the right holds the same in the 
right hand.” 

Here arise two questions the first of which is as follows: Is the 
image of Vajrasana referred to made strictly in accordance with the 
description found in authoritative works? If so, as regards authority 
what place is to be assigned to the in which, as shown 

in my first paper from the Tib. version, and apparently accepted by RS, 
both the attendants of Vajrasana, Maitreya and Lokesvara { = Avaloki- 
tesvara), are mentioned as carrying a oatnara in the right hand and not 
in the left ? Let me quote the passages : 

(i) tato Bhagavato daksiigie Maitreyam'' savyagrhitacamararatnam* 
tatha vame Lokesvaram® daksihe grbltacamararatnam®/ p. 20. 

(ii) tasya Bhagavato daksine Maitreyabodhisttvaii^ savyakarena 
camararatnadharinam tatha vamato Lokesvaram® daksinakarena ca- 
maradharam7 p. 24. 

The second question is: If that arrangement (i.e. carrying a 
€^mara in the left hand by an attendant on the right side) is held to 
be logical, ai-e we to understand that the other arrangement (i.e. 
holding a camara in the right hand by an attendant on the right 
side) in such figures as referred to below is illogical and the purpose 
of holding a camara is frustrated? See plates XXI 1 1 and XXVI in the 

by Poricher; XVII (Ajanta cave in Cave 
Temples of India by Fergusson and Burgess; Fig. of Mahaparinirvana 
of Buddha in Buddhist Art in India by Griinwedel; Fig. 123, p. 178^ 
in A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylone by V. Smith. 

RS is silent on some readings discussed by me ; considering his 
remarks on p. 1 62, it may be said that they are all '"obvious mistakes” 
or ''immaterial points/’ However, I wish he had discussed at least 
the following three points which seem to me very important : 

(1) p. 16, verse 9, For huddhamamogkarajam T siddhamogka^ 
rafdm ( = Amoghasiddhara jam). 

(2) p, 17, verse 16. In b for smllanaparadhayoh which has hardly 
any sense T suhlle naparMhayeU 

(3) In ^ for na karyani karanlyam which cannont be defended 
1? nakaryairc karaF 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest that it will be very interest- 
ing if the editor of the work, Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, himself will now 
deliver his judgment in the case after having heard both the sides 
as presented by RS and myself, for as editor, he is expected to 
have far better than any body else. 






“Outlines of the History of Buddhism in Indo-Cbina.” 

In a valuable article on the above subject contributed by the 
distinguished Professor L. Finot in vol. II of this Journal (pp.673-689), 
the writer traces the existence of Buddhism in Gampa up to the end of 
the twelfth century, and then remarks : 

"Afterwards we have no more document. Nevertheless, a fiagment 
which seems to date from the second half of the ^ thirteenth century 
begins with the invocation '^cnn mmo Biiddhaya" which at least proves 
that Buddhism was not yet extinct in that time.” 

This statement must be due to an oversight on the part of the 
learned scholar. For the Kitn Choua Inscription of Jaya Paramesvara- 
varman [Journal Asiatique. 1S88 (i) pp. 92*93. no- 4n] contains the 
names of Buddhist divinities such as Sri Jina, Sri Jma VrddheSyari, 
Sri Jina Lokesvara, Sri Saugatadeves'vara and Sri Jinadevadevi. The 
Java Parame§varavarman has to be placed m the second 
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Recent Progress in Archaeology in South India and the Deccan 

The Report of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
rcle, for the year 1924-25 (that for the year ending March, 1924 was 
viewed in our Journal for June, 1926, pp. 410-12) contains notices 
three interesting Salahkayaiia copperplate grants, the first two o 
Mch were found buried underground in Kanteru in the Guntur Dis- 
ict. The first two of these, both being records of land 

5ued from the prosperous city of Vengi were piiblished by the late 
[r K.V. Lakshmana Rao in the Visianagram Maharajas College 
iagaeine for October. 1922. The third grant found -^ergro^ - 
le village of Pedda-Vigi threw clear light on the otherwise mde 
enealogy of the Salankayanas 5 and it 

iggestion made by the late Mr. Kv V. Lakshma^ ao a 

fha king of Vengi whom Samudragupta defeated must haw 

> ' ' - i. -ti' it— 'T nSlIcfillfllSlfllR RRO* a 
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in classical Sanskrit and it is suggested that these three might have 
been the predecessors of Hastivarman. 

A copper-plate dated Saka 1034 coming from Korni in the Ganjam 
District (No, 7) gives the genealogy of the Eastern Gahga kings of 
Kalihga and the lengths of their reigns down to Anantavarman 
Coda Ganga who claims to have established the king of Vengi in 
the west, and to have settled the Utkala ruler in his own. kingdom. 

The Coda inscriptions of the year do not aff ord any information except 
that a few of them record the practice of selling women to temples, 
and one records a gift of land to a professional actor staging themes 
from the Sanskrit P ur anas znd still another proclaims the royal order 
that mischievous people in the village would be punished with heavy 
fines and made liable to the forfeiture of their lands. 

Vijayaranga Cokkanatha;, a ruler of the Nayaka line of the Madma 
is known from a grant which he gave to a certain Yatirajasvamin of 
SrTperumbudur ; he was of a religious and charitable bent of mind ; 
and statues of himself and of several members of his family are pre- 
served in the Srirangam Temple. There are also noticed records 
connected wdth the famous Ragunatha Nayaka of Tanjore and with 
his son Vijayaraghava the last Nayaka ruler of that place. 

Six inscriptions in Tamil verse copied during the period are of 
literary interest as they refer to the chief Sadaiyan of Pudeevai, the 
patron of the famous Kamban, the author of the Tamil version of the 
Ramayana, and his son Pillai-Perumal. In Mysore, where the Anunal 
Report for the year ending June^ 1925 was recently published (the pre- 
vious year's report having been reviewed in our Journal for March, 
1926, pp. 188-191), besides the work of survey and protection of monu- 
ments like the Jain Basti at Markuli, the Hariharesvara temple at 
Hariharapura, and Kempe Gauda^s Nilepatiana near Savandurga Hill 
Among the manuscripts studied by the Department are 3 important 
Sanskrit works which narrate the stories of the 63 Saiva Nayanmars 
in the Puranic style and some works in Kannada, both prose and 
verse. The Report discusses the question of the chronology of some 
of the more important among these saints, describes the methods 
employed by them for rooting out the rival Jaina and Bauddha religi- 
ons and fixes the dates of Dabhrabhakta (Siruttarda Nayanar), of 
Kun Pandya and Gnanasambandar and of Sundaranambinayanar. 
The date for Kun Pandya and Gnanasambandar is suggested to be 
the epoch betweep ; »A,p; 770 and 820, somewhat later by nearly a 
century, ttfM the'.^^h';umally;as&ign^ them*- ■ ' ■ ■ ' ;■ ' 
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Among the epigraphical finds of the year the most important are 
the Hebbata grant of the Kadamba king Visnuvarman and the 
Bedirur Grant of the Western Gahga king Bhuvikrama. This 
Kadamba ruler was installed on the thrown by a Pallava ruler San- 
tivarman and was thus a feudatory of the Pallavas from whom Mayura- 
sarman, the first Kadamba king wrested his dominion. The 
Ganga grant mentions the name of Karikala Coda as having caused 
the construction of the banks 6f^e Kaveii. 

The Archaeological Department of H. E. H. The Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment recently published their Reports for the years 1921-24 and 
for 1924-25. These give a fairly ^ood record of work well done. 
Three important forts, Elgandal, Qandhar and Parenda^^ were surveyed 
and their military architecture studied — especially that of Parenda 
should be noted, as its defences are extremely ingenious. Some old 
buildings in the suburbs of Hyderabad the Baradari of Tara Mati, 
the Mosque of Pema Mati, and some of the monuments of Golconda 
have been repaired. The Kailasa Temple at Ellora has been also 
repaired, with a view to prevent the disintegration of the decayed 
roof. 'In Ajanta which was first taken over for restoration by Prof. 
Cecconi und Count Orsini and is now under the hands of an Indian 
mechanic, the deterioration of the frescoes has been stopped for at 
least a century to come, and attempts are being made by the process 
of three-colour photography to produce faithful copies of the original 
paintings. The frescoes in Cave no. XIII have been cleaned and fixed; 
and the second Report, includes coloured illustrations of the figures 
of Bodhisattva Vajrapani found in Cave no. I, the great Bodhisattva 
Padmapani in Cave no. I and two scenes from Cave no, XVII. 

Besides other work of conservation^ the Department has published 
two monographs, the Bodhan Stone Inscription of Trailokyamalla 
Somesvara I (a,D. 1056) edited by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya 
and the Kotagiri Plates of the Kakateya Queen Rudramba (a.d. 
1273) edited by Prof. S. Hanumantha Rao with the help of Pandit 
Lakshmi Kanta Sastri* Some Persian inscriptions have been un- 
earthed, two referring to Mohammad bin Tughlaq and one Ghias-ud- 
din Tughlaq. Coins have been abundantly acquired— among them 
being some of the later Yadava kings of Devagin, one 
gold coin ' of ^ king : Muhammad Adil Khan, a coin of Haider AU and 
a very rare SinKyes^''|ayabahuv/^^^ The Hyderabad Archeologi- 
cal Society has been' 5' while a Guide to the dfanta 
has beeri' wealth of Hindu and 
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IMPKECATOEV VERSES IN COPPER PLATE GRANT 


Mosta antiqmfe for which the State has been noted Is now activelv 
beg,n„,„g to qnarried and is bound to afford us new accassi^t 
our knowledge from year to year. 

C. S. Sriniv asachari 


Imprecatory Verses in ^pper-plate Grant 

At the end of almost every Copper-plate grant three or four im- 
precatory verses are found; they are said to be taken from Vyasa 

anvwUflT ““ “>>'SbMrata or 

an> where else. It is curious to note that exactly these verses occur 

in a work of Sm^i which however cannot in any way be considered to be 

older than all the inscriptions which contain these verses-they are 

seen m copper-plates even of the fifth century a. d. It is the Brhasoa 1 

smrti, one of the innumerable later metrical smrtis, consisting of 0^0“ 

to verses altogether. The verses 2,>ay and aisp of this smrtt 

ar? ttl tw? welff “““ ^rha,p.,i-sanrhm 

^ the two we l-known imprecatory verses--iB«M?> vasudha daila 
rajaJJnh sa^aradMth I yasya yasya yada bhumis tasya tasya tada 
p lam ^ SvadaUam paradattam. va yo hareta vasundkaram / 
SmviBtk,yxr^ krmtr blmiva pitrbhtli. saha pacyate j] This smrti 
although belongmg to the latest phase of the Weratuie must 

be older than Hemadri (thirteenth century), for the latter nnnfpc 
from it .several verses (see Jolly, Jd SlUe . ^ I ' ma" 

thus loughly be dated m the nth or the 12th century ^ 

Z C„!t "»'•« (“venteenth century) in bis FtowWayu 
p. .92) contains in a slightly different form these very slekL 
It may therefore be taken for certain that the last LaspaZ' 

regarded as the original source from which the copper-plates borrowed 
The original source without doubt was a recension of the Maha- 
harata now lost to us, drawn upon by the authors of the copper- 
plates as well as by Brhaspati. 


Batakrishna Ghosh 
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THE SaTAPATHA BRAHMAKA IN THE KANVIYA 
RECENSION edited for the first time by Dr. W. Caland; Professor 
of Sanskrit at the University of Utrecht. Vol I, containing 
Introduction and part of the text* The Punjab Sanskrit Series, no. x, 
Lahore, 1926, 

The Madhyandina recension of the Satapatha Bralimana is well- 
known to Sanskrit scholars from the critical edition of Weber (Berlin 
i8SS • Reprint, Leipzig, 1924) as well as from its admirable translation 
by Eggeling in the S. B. E. series. It has also been printed in India 
several times (Calcutta, 1903, Bibl, Indica ed, with Sayana^s commen- 
tary 5 Ajmeer, 1902 etc.). Of the Kanva text of this great Brahmana, 
however, very little has been hitherto known. Prof. Eggeling, who 
made use of it in his translation of the Madhyandina version, had at 
one time the intention of editing this recension ; but as the manuscript 
material at his disposal was not adequate for a critical edition, he 
made over all his materials later on to Prof. Caland in the hope that 
the latter might in time be able to secure the necessary additional 
materials for a scholarly edition. Prof. Caland has now ably succeeded 
in carrying out the hopes of his predecessor and has with his philo- 
logical equipment and his unrivalled knowledge of Vedic ritualistic 
texts, prepared for publication Bks. MI (corresponding to I-V of the 
Madhyandina) of the Kanva text, of which the first instalment (up to 
n, ii, 4, 16) is now published* Of the rest of the work (VIII-XVI, 
corresponding to VI-XIV of the MMhyandina}, which agrees on the 
whole in the two recensions, it has been thought sufficient to give only 
a list of distinctive readings of the Kanva text, so that when the work 
is completed the whole Kanva text will be made available to 
scholars. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the importance of the Satapatha 
Brahmana, which has been long recognised ; but the Ki^viya recent 
sion, now edited for the firsrt time by Prof. Caland with a skill and 
worthy of his predecessors , ih has many 

estieg ff of its own, whi*^ justify a separate critical oditioti; 

rngoneral," with the Madhyai'Klma 
vWaoni fbmt % arrangement of parts and in 

respect of soime of its .tradition^,; and lexical 

itieSMe 'ilsdfeiawtlsate detailed study The relation 
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of the two recensions to each other and to the cognate Yajtirvedic and 
non-Yajurvedic Samhitas, Brahmanas and Sutras has been made the 
subject of a careful and detailed investigation in the masterly Introduc- 
tion which prefaces this edition. Proh Caland comes to the cautious 
conclusion that ‘‘from the beginning there existed two independent 
recensions of a Vajasaneyi-Brahmana, comprising the materials of 
K. 1-7 and M. 1-5, closely related to one another, one of which, the 
Kanva, has been influenced in some way by the other’^ There is no 
doubt that the Kanva text preserves some of the older traditions and 
original archaisms and presents the impression of Jiaving been older 
than the Madhyandina text, but there are also other features which 
point to undoubted Madhyandina influence on it and indicate a later 
date. All these peculiarities of the Kanva text, as regards grammar, 
phonology, morphology and lexicography are set out and discussed 
with an overwhelming wealth of detail in the Introduction ; and every 
Vedic scholar will be especially grateful for Prof. Caland^s valuable 
and much needed study of its accentuation. 

While one does not fail to appreciate the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers in undertaking this edition, one must point out that the typo- 
graphy and printing (inspite of four pages of Corrigenda) are not 
such as could be desired for this erudite edition. Let us hope that 
the future volumes will contain lesser number of vexatious misprints, 
and that the edition will be completed as speedily as possible. 

S. K. De 

2. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ART OF INDIA 
AND JAVA — ^by Dr. J, Ph. Vogel. (A Chapter from - “The Influen- 
ces of Indian Arp'). London: The India Society, 1925. . . ^ 

In this well-written little book of 54 pages, Prof* Vogel gives us, 
in an interesting and popular way, an account of the Javanese, art of 
the Hindu-Buddhist period of Javanese history, and of the cultural 
and artistic influence of India on Java. The splendid monuments of 
Javanese architecture still bear the impress of Indian (especially South 
Indian) influence, but in most cases primitive Javanese (or rather old 
Malay-Polynesian) ideas react upon and modify purely Indian motifs 
and legends with a unique Result. In this little - book which contains 
ten good illustrations, the author gives us a skilful history of what 
the national genius of Java has been able to produce in the past with 
the inspiratiomderived from Indian ideals* 

... S. 
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BHAGAVADAJJUKlYAM— A Prahasana edited with an old 
commentary, critical notes and Introduction by P. Anujan Achan. 
Hony. Curator, Paliyam Mss. Library, Jayantamangalam, with a preface 
by Prof. M. Winternitz of the University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Published from the office of Paliyam Mss. Library, Jayantamangalam, 
1935. 

This is a small drama of the Prahasana type with the manifold 
points of interest and importance. And as such even before it had 
the fortune of seeing the light it had attracted the attention of 
scholars. The different problems that it gives rise to have from 
time to time been dealt with by various scholars in different oriental 
journals. The present edition of this important work will therefore 
be welcomed by all who are interested in the fascinating history 
of Sanskrit drama. 

It was previously edited from two manuscripts by Dr. A. Banerji 
Sastri in the pages of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society (March— June, 1924). Mr. Achan’s edition, however, has had 
the advantage of being based on more manuscripts — six in number, in- 
cluding that of one commentary, in addition to this printed edition, 
from which also he has taken help in determining correct readings. 
He has taken much trouble in noting down variants profusely. But 
inspite of the pains taken by the learned editor, the variants suffer 
from one great disadvantage to which we would think it our duty 
to draw his attention. He has not given any description of the 
manuscripts from which he notes the various readings. And in the 
absence of such descriptions the variants are necessarily of very little 
use as their respective value is not possible to be judged. And we 

do not understand what principle he has laid down for himself in 

preferring one reading to another. Neither has he always incorporated 
in his text the readings found in the two manuscripts (A, C) on 
which, he says, ‘this edition is chiefly based.’ Thus at page 
25 he adds ^ after and ?ffr after Wtfn tliough their omission 
as in A, C. and A respectively (cf. f. n. 24, 25) would have undoubtedly 
been better and more idiomatic. Any insistence on the adoption of 
better readings would surely have led, him to accept in place of 
(verse 14, p. 47), in place of (p. 67, f. n. 72), 

for (p. 80,1. i). At p. ^g the words instead 

of being allotted to the ‘moth&’ should better have been given as 

continuatioh of the previous speech spoken by the Ce|fs is reasonably 
done in Ms. ,A (cf, f. iC . M)»- for .thibe..#ords bring very little seistsf 
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if detached from which is spoken by the Cetl. 

The reading given at f. n. ico is decidedly better than what is given 
in text (p. 95- h ^)* 

His reference to the edition of the Nagananda, a verse of the 
bharafavakya of which occurs in one of the Mss. of his book> as simply 
^Bombay edition', is vague and not worthy of a critical edition, as 
more than one edition of the Nagananda were published from Bombay 
from time to time. 

But in spite of these minor defects, the edition has got many things 
that reflect credit on the editor* He has spared no pains to make 
it useful, critical and learned. In the Introduction he has discussed 
most of the important problems presented by the book. But curiously 
enough even here he has not taken note of all points that were dis- 
cussed by scholars before the publication of the book. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


SAMARA]?fGANASUTRADHARA.~By King Bhojadeva, vols. 
I, II, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati SastrL Gaek wad's 
Oriental Series, nos. xxv, xxxii, Central Library, Baroda. 

In recent years we have witnessed the publication of some valu- 
able technical Sanskrit treatises on Silpa^astra (art of architecture 
and sculpture and allied topics). Among the works of this class 
may be mentioned the Vastuvidya, the Mayamatam and the Silpa- 
ratnam, all published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series under the 
able editorship of Ganapati Sastri. The two sumptuous volumes under 
notice consisting of 290 and 324 pages respectively constitute a very 
important addition to this list. The task of the editor appears to 
have been one of uncommon difficulty especially in the second volume, 
.when he had to depend upon only one faulty manuscript requiring 
frequent substitutions and emendations on his part which are 
wisely connected with interrogatory remarks or consigned to 
the footnotes. The name of the editor is a guarantee that the task 
has been done with consummate skill and learning. The work abruptly 
closes in the middle of the 83rd chapter (it is not clear why the 
learned editor in his English preface to the first volume mentions his 
only available manuscript as coming down only up to the 82nd 
adhyaya).^ Regarding the authorship of this work the editor cautiously 
.attributes it to the famous King Bhoja of Dhara, the reputed author 
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of numerous Sanskrit works, who reigned in the early part of the nth 
century, or more precisely between ioi8 and 1060 a.d. Of the varied 
contents of the present treatise it is impossible to give here even a 
bare outline. Suffice it to say that the editor’s claim to the effect 
that the Samarahganasutradhara describes the construction of cities, 
palaces and mansions etc., with greater clearness of expression and 
wealth of detail than any other available work of silpasastra is abun- 


dantly justified by facts. We may mention without comments the 
description of various classes of grounds suited for the foundation 
of realms, forts, towers etc., (pp. 23-36), the rules for the foundation 
of towns, including high roads, ramparts, ditches, coping stones 
(pp. 39-40), the rules relating to the foundation of king’s palace 
(pp. 61-65) and the festival of Indra’s banner (pp. 70-86). Of parti- 
cular interest is the chapter on various kinds of designations (pp. 86-91), 
such as those of nagara, janapada, rastra, grha, sala and prasada j 
it is noticeable in this connection as bearing on a recent controversy 
that janapada is defined as including the whole realm except the 
nagara. We have next (chs. 19-23) elaborate accounts of different 
types of buildings (Catuhsala, trisala, dvMala, and ekasala), which are 
followed by descriptions of bedsteads and seats of different kinds. 
Of very special interest, as the editor rightly points out in the prefaces 
to his two volumes, is the chapter on mechanical contrivances (yantra), 
some of which as described by the author are sufficiently striking. 
Such are the mechanical elephants (we would suggest this transla- 
tion of yantrahastin for the editor’s ‘elephant machine’), the me- 
chanical birds singing and dancing according to time, birdlike machines 
propelled by men which fly in the air and machines doing the duties 
of servants, doorkeepers as well as watchmen at night. Then follow 
accounts of sheds for elephants (gajaSala) and for horses (asvaiala) 
(pp. 188-195). The second volume opens with an elaborate account 
of palaces (prasadas) of various specified kinds. Of special interest 
is the description of prasadas sacred to various specified deities, such 
as Visnu, Brahman, the Sun, Candika (Durga), Ganesa and LaksmI. 
There are also chapters on painting (pp. 252ff.), the construction of 
images with full accounts of measures and the forms of various deities 
(pp. 266-276) etc. 

The value of the publication is greatly enhanced by the addition 
of a'very full ahalytical table of 'Oontertts at the beginning of each 
Voluirid, : -y - V . - ’ 

. , - I ■ _ ' " ' . " ' XJ, N. ' 






Select Contents of Oriental Joarnals 

Indian Antiquary, March, 1927 

R. R. H ALDER.' — Dharavarsa Paramara of Abu and his Inscriptions, 
Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee.— and Sufism, The 
author discusses in this continued article the opinions of the 
European scholars regarding the source of Sufism, and doubts the 
concliisiveness of the theor}^ of Kremer and others holding that 
Sufism owes it origin mainly to the Vedanta school of Indian 
Philosophy. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol II (N. S.), no, 2 

V. A, GadgiL. — The Village in Sanskrit Literature, The writer of 
this article opposes the arguments of scholars who hold the view that 
the ancient Indian villages had an autonomous form of government 
In support of his proposition he adduces evidences from Sanskrit 
literature to prove that the king himself used to exercise his 
supreme authority in the administration of a village. 

Journal of Oriental Research^ April, 1927 

M. Hirxanna,^ — Prapafacavilayavada — a doctrine of Pfe- 8 ankara 
Vedanta, The Prapalica-vilaya-vada^ referred to by Sankara, Sure* 
gvara, Ramanuja and others is based on the doctrine that the Self 
or Brahman is niRfrapalica or nirguna which has been taken to 
imply the theory of mafa. One aspect of the view has been 
pointed out to be that it finds in^ ritualistic passages of the Veda a 
two-fold import — metaphysical as well as ritualistic, and holds 
karmakanda as subsidiary to jiianakanda. 

K. S. RamASWAMI SaSTRL — Forgotten Karikas of Kunmrila, The 
writer of this article points out that Kamala-^lla in his commentary 
on the Tattvasahgraha attributes many of the karikas in that 
work to Kumarila, and that a number of those Karikas is ascribed 
to the same authorship in some Jaina works. As the Karikas 
cannot be traced in any of the extant works of Kumarila, it has 
been suggested that he had another work not yet discovered. 
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From the nature of the topics dealt with in the Karikas, it has 
also been inferred that the Slokavartika is an abridged form of 
that missing work which, perhaps, was entitled BrhatMka mentioned 
in the Nyayaratnahara of Parthasarathi MiSra. 

T. R. Chintamani. — A Note on the Date of Srlkantka, From state- 
ments. found in Appayya Dikgita’s commentary on the Saiva- 
dkasya of Srikantha, the latter has been assigned a date much 
posterior to that of Sankara. 

K. G. SUBRAhMANYAM.-^Pawm and Yaska. This is an attempt to 
prove Panini’s priority to Yaska. 

Quarterly Journal of the Andhara Historical Research 
Society, January, 1927 

S. K. Ramanath Shastriar. — Bhmad>h%ti and his Identity (transla- 
ted from Sanskrit by M. Ramakrishna Kavi). This is an attempt 
to identify the poet Bhavabhuti with Umbeka, who, according to the 
writer, is also called Surefivara and ViSvarupa. The question of 
the identification of Suresvara with Maijdana has been left open. 

M. Ramakrishna YtNl.-r-Tapasavatsaraja. Tapasavatsaraja is a 
Sanskrit drama in six Acts (still in manuscript). It has been 
given a high place by Bhoja, Kuntalaka,. Hemacandra, Anandavar- 
dhana and Abhinavagupta in their rhetorical works. Its plot, similar 
to that of the Svapnavasavadatta has been outlined in the article, 
Matraraja also known as Anaugaharsa, the author of the drama, 
has been identified with Mayuraja or MSuraja and assigned a 
date towards the end of the sixth century AC. 

Quarterly Jotirnal pf the Mythic Seciety, Aptil, 192? 

H. Heras. — ASoka's Dkarma and Religion. The paper detailing, 
on the basis of the contemporary documents, the nature of Asoka’s 
dharma with the exposition of its principal precepts and tenets, 
describes his activities for their propagation. The writer supports 
the opinion that Aloka% inscriptions contain nothing to prove 
that he was a Buddhist, his teligion being based on Hinduism and 
lai^y ihfluenced by Jamism. 

L. L, SUNBARA Ram.^F^^ Stme^^fthe Cm in ImRa. 
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piirisassa rago na uppajjatl ti na sakka vattum. Sace pana tarn rattacitto 
upasaiBkamitukamo hoti pada na vahanti dibbasamkhalika viya^ 
bajjlianti tasma ^anatikkaraanlyaVti adi vuttatp. 

20. Pa/Mcmnam kamagunanan ti pubbe kamagimupasamhitan ti 
imina purisadhippayavasena vatthupatikkhepo kathito, idlia arammana* 
patilabho dassito. Tada kira deviya evarupo putto kucchimhi uppanno 
ti sutva samantato rajano mahagghabharanatnriyadivasena pailca- 
dvararammanavatthubhutain pannakaram pesenti. Bodhisattassa ca 
Bodhisattamritu ca katakammassa ussannatta labhasakkarassa pamana- 
paricchedo nama natthi* 

21. Akilantaklya ti yatha anna itthiyo gabbhabharena kilamanti 
hatthapada uddhumatakadini papunanti na evam tassa koci kila- 
matlio ahosi. 

Tirokucckigatan ti antokucchigatam. Passail ti kalaladikalam 
atikkamitva safijata-anga-paccanga-ahtnindriyabhavam upagatain yeva 
passati. Kim attham passati ? Sukhavasattham. Yatheva hi mata 
puttena saddhim nisinna va nipanna va hattham va 'ssa padam va 
olambantam ukkhipitva santhapessami ti sukhavasattham puttam 
oloketi, evara Bodhisattamata pi yan tarn matu utthanagamana- 
parivattananisajjadlsu unhasitalonaka^tittakakatukaharajjhoharana- 
kalesu ca gabbhassa dukkham uppajjati, atthi nu kho me tarn puttassa 
ti® sukhavasattham Bodhisattam'*' olokayamaiia pallahkam abhiijitva 
nisinnam Bodhisattam passati. Yatha hi aiihe antokucchigata pakka- 
sayam avattharitva amasayam ukkhipitva udarapatalaip pitthito 
katva pitthikantakain nissaya ukkutikam dvisii mutthlsu hanukarn 
thapetva deve vassante rukkhasusire makkata viya nisidanti, na evam 
Bodhisatto. Bodhisatto pana pifethikantakani pitfehito katva dham- 
masane dhammakathiko viya pallahkam abhiijitva ^puratthabhimukho 
nisidati. Pubbe katakammam pau^ assa vatthura sodheti. Suddhe 
vatthumhi sukhumacchavilakkhanam hibbattati. Atha naip kiicchi- 
taco^ paticchadetiun na sakkoti. Olokentiya bahi thito viya paMa- 
yati, Tam attham upamaya vibhavento Bhagava ‘seyyatha pf ti adim 
aha. Bodhisatto pana antokucchigato mataraui na passati Na hi 
antokucchiyam cakkhuvihhanam uppajjati. 

22. Kalam karofl ti na ^vijayanabhava-paccaya ayiiparikkhayen* 
eva. Bodhisattena vasitatthanam hi cetiyakutisadisam hoti, atihesam 
aparibhogamhatpr j Na ca , sakka,,- Bodhisattamataram apanctva ahham 


I Si. omits it 2 8. 1 ' Sk ^ • 3 Si. 4 8, omits it 

S Si. puratthima- 6 Si,: Wli 7 Si. vijata* 
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aggamaliesitthane thapetun ti tattakaip yeva Bodhisattamatu ayuppa- 
manam hoti tasma tada kalana karoti. 

Katarasmiip pana vaye kalam karoti ti. Majjhimavaye. Pabhama- 
vayasmim hi sattanam attabhave chandarago balava hotl Tena tada 
sanjatagabbha ittbi gabbham anurakkhituia na sakkoti. Gabbho 
bahvabadho hoti. Majjhimavayassa pana dve kotthase atikkamma 
tatiye kotthase vatthu visadam^ hoti. Visade^ vatthumhi nibbatta- 
daraka aroga honti. Tasma Bodhisattamata pathamavaye sampattim 
anubhavitva majjhimavayassa tatiye kotthase vijayitva kalarn karoti 
ti ayam ettha dhammata. 

23. Nava va dasa va ti ettha 'va saddo" vikappanavasena. Satta va 
attha va ekadasa va dvadasa va ti evam adinajp pi saiigaho veditabbo. 
Tattha ®atthaniase jato jivati, situnhakkhamo pana na hoti, ^Sattamase 
jato na jivati sesa jlvanti. 

25. Deva patjtamam patigganhantl ti khinasava Suddhavasa-Brah- 
mano patigganhanti. Katham^? Sutivesain ganhitva ti eke. Tarn pana 
patikkhipitva idam vuttam, tada Bodhisattamata suvannakhacitam 
vatthaui nivasetva macchakkhisadisarn dukulapattam® yava padanta 
parupitva atthasi, athassii sallahukam gabbhavutthanam ahosi dhamma- 
karakato udakanikkhamanasadisam, atha te pakati Brahmavesen^ eva 
iipasahkamitva pafehamain suvanijajalena patiggahesurn, tesam hatthato 
cattaro Maharajano ajinappaveniya patiggahesuni, tato maniissa dukula- 
■cumbitakena patiggahesuin, tena vuttam *deva pathamam patigganhanti 
paccha manussa^ ti, 

26. Cattaro nam devaptiUa ti cattaro Maharajano. PaUggahetva ti 
ajinappaveniya patiggahetva. Mahesakkho ti mahatejo maha>aso 
lakkhanasampanno, 

27. Visado^ va nikkkamati ti yatha ahfie satta yonimagge lagganta 
bhaggavibhagga nikkhamanti na evaip nikkhamati. Alaggo hutva 
nikkhamati ti attho. Udakena ti udakena. Kenaci asucina ti yatha ahhe 
satta kammaja-vatehi uddhapada adhosira yonimagge pakkhitta sata- 
porisara narakapapatajp patanta viya talacchiddena nikkaddhiyamana 
hatthi viya mahadukkham anubhavanta nana asucihi sammakkhita va 
nikkhamanti na evain Bodhisatto. Bodhisattah hi kammaja-vata iiddha- 
pidam adhosiraiu katiun na sakkonti. So dhammasanato otaranto 
dhammakathiko viya nissenito otaranto piiriso viya ca dve hatthe ca 
dve pide ca pasaretva fchitako va matukucchisambhavena kenaci 
asucina amakkhito nikkhamati 

I S, 2 B. saddassa ' ,, 3 B. & Si. utta- . 4 B, & Si, attha- 

S B* dESi, rcp'aat ^ 'S, patam 
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28. Udakadhani ti udakavattijro, Tasu sita suvannakatahe patati, 
iinha rajatakatahe. Idaii ca pathavltale kenaci asucina asammissam tesam 
paniyaparibhojanlyam udakafi. ceva afifielii asadharanam ^ kllana-udaka- 
vattlfis ca dassetum vuttam. AMassa pana suvannarajataghatehi aha- 
riyamana-udakassa ceva hamsavattakadi pokkharanigatassa ca iida- 
kassa paricchedo natthi. 

29. Sampati-jato ‘i\ muhuttajato. Paliyam pana matukucchito 
nikkhantamatto viya dassito na kho pan’ evam datthabbo. Nikkhanta- 
mattail hi narn pathamam Brahmano suvaunajalena patigganhiinsu, 
tesam hatthato cattaro Maharajano ajinappaveniy.i, tesain hatthato 
manussa dukulacumbitakena, manussanain hatthato muficitva pabha- 
viyam patitthito. 

Setanihi chatie anudhariyamane ti dibbasetacchatte dhariyamanamhi. 
Ettha ca chattassa parivarani khaggadini pafica rajakukkuta"‘bhandani 
pi agataiP eva. Paliyam pana rajagamane raja viya chattam eva 
vuttam. 

Tesii chattam eva paMayati na chattaggahako. Tatha khagga- 
talavantamorahatthakavalavijanl-unhlsapatp yeva pafiilayanti na tesain 
gahakii. Sabbani kira tani adissamanarupii devatii ganliinisu ti. 
Vuttam pi cetam : 

Anekasakhah ca sahassamandalain 
chattam maru dharayum antalikkhe. 
suvannadanda vivattanti Camara 
na dissare camarachattagahaka ti. 

Babba ca disa ti idam sattapadavltiharuparitthitassa viya sabbadi.sa- 
nuvilokanaip vuttam na kho pan’ evarn datthabbaip. Mahasatto hi 
manussanaip hatthato muficitva pathaviyam patitthito puratthima- 
disam olokesi. Anekani cakkavajasahassani ekanganani ahesmp. Tattha 
devaraanussa gandhamaladlhi pujayamana 'mahapurisa, idha tumhehi 
sadiso pi natthi kuto iittaritaro’ ti aham.su. Evam catasso disa catasso 
anudisa hetthauparl ti dasa disa* anuviloketva attana sadisam pi adisva 
ayam uttara disa ti uttarabhimukho sattapadavltiharena agamasi. 
Evam ettha attho"veditabbo. 

Asabhin ti uttaraaip, Aggo ti gunehi sabbapathamo. Itarani dve 
padani etass’ eva vevacanani. Ayam antima jUi naithi dUni pumbbhavo 
ti padadvayena imasmim attabhave pattabbam arahattaip byakasi. 

Ettha ca samehi padehi pajhaviya patitthanaip catu-iddhipada- 
patilabhassa pubbanimittam.uttaribhimukhabhavo raahajanam ajjhottha- 

I Si. & B. kllJE- pi St B. omit it ' 3 Si. -bakudha- 4 S. upari diss 
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ritva abhibliavitva gamanassa pubbanimittaip, sattapadagamanam 
sattabojjhaBgaratanapatilabhassa pubbanimittani, dibbasetacchattadhara- 
nam vimuttivarachattapatilabhassa pubbanimittam, panca rajakiikkiita^- 
bhandanam pafiiabho paficahi vimiittihi vimuccanassa pubbanimittam, 
sabbadisavilokanam anavaranananapatilabhassa pubbanimittanij 
asabhivacabhasanam appativattiyadhammacakkappavattanassa pubba- 
nimittam s ^ayam antima jatf ti sihanado aniipadisesaya nibbanadhatuya 
parinibbanassa pubbanimittan ti veditabbam. Ime vara paliyam agata. 
Sambahulavaro pana nagato aharitva dlpetabbo, 

Mahapiirisassa hi jatadivase dasasahassilokadhatu kampi. Dasa- 
saliassilokadhatumbi clevata ekacakkavale sannipatiipsu. Pathamam 
deva patigganhirnsu. Paccha maniissa. Tantibaddha vina camma- 
baddha bheriyo ca kenaci avadita sayam eva vajjiinsu. Manussanam 
^atfcabandhanadtni khandakhandanr'^ chijjinisii, Sd-bbaroga vupasami- 
msu^ ambilena dhotatambamalavn® viya vigacchimsu. Jaccandhfi nlpani 
passimsu. Jaccabadhira saddam sunimsu. Pithasappi javasampannfi 
ahesum. Jatijalanam pi elamugruiam sati patifcthasi. Videsam ^pakkh- 
andanava supattanani pnpanimsu. Akasati^hakabhummatthakaratanani 
sakatejabhavo’^bhasitani ahesum. Verino mettacittam patilabhin\.sii, 
Avicimhi aggi nibbayi. Lokantaresu fdoko udapadi. Nadljalain 
nappavatti. Mahasamudde madhuram® udakam ahosi. Vato na 
vayi, Akasa®»pabbata-rukkha-gata sakuna bhassitva pathavigata 
ahesum. Cando ativirocatL'^^ Siiriyo na unho na sitalo nimmalo 
utusampanno ahosi. Devata attano attano vimanadvare thatva 
^ ^apphotana-selana-celukkhepadlhi nclahakilanam kilimsu. Catuddisika-^ 
mahamegho pi vassi. Mahajanam neva khiida"^^ na pipasa pllesi. 
Dvarakavatani sayam eva vivariinsu. Pupphfipagaphalupagarukkha 
pupphaphalani ganhirnsu. Dasasahassilokadhatu ekadhajamala ahosi. 

Tatrapissa^^ dasasahassilokadhatukampo sabbahhutahanapati- 
labhassa pubbanimittain^ devatanam ekacakkavale sannipato dhamma- 
cakkappavattanakaie ekappaharen’ eva sannipatitva dhammapatig- 
gahanassa pubbanimitf am, pathamam devatanam patig'gahanani catunnam 
rupavacarajjhananain patilabhassa pubbanimittam, paecha manussanam 
P^Wggahananr catunnam '^^afupajjhananam patilabhassa pubbanimittani, 
tantibaddhavinanani sayam vajjanana»anupabbaviharapatilabhassa pubba- 

% Si. kak«dha 2 Si. &B*andu* 3 Si. khandakhandSni 

, 4 Si* Omits it 5 Si. dhotatambalohamayain 6 Si, pakkantS 
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nimittaip;, cammavaddliabherlnam vajjanam maliatiya dhammabheriya 
anusavanassa pubbanimittam, ^attabandhanadlnam chedo asmimana- 
samiicchedassa pubbanimittam, mahajanassa rogavigamo catusaccapati- 
labhassa pubbanimittam^ jaccandhanam rupadassanam dibbacakkhupati- 
labhassa pubbanimittam, badhiranaipi saddasavanam dibbasotadhatu- 
patilabbassa pubbanimittam, pIthasappTnam javasampada-catu-iddhipMa- 
patilabhassa pubbanimittaip, jatijalanam ^ satipatitthanain ^ catu- 
nnam satipatthananam paVtlabhassa pubbanimittam, videsapakkhanda“ 
navaiiam supattanasampapnnanam catupatisambhidhadhigamassa pubba^ 
nimittaip, ratananaip sakatejabhavobhasitattam^ yaip lokassa dhammo- 
bhasaip dassessati tassa pubbanimittaip, verinam mettacettapatilabho 
catubrahmaviharapatilabhassa pubbanimittaip, avlcimbi agginibbapanam 
ekadasagginibbapanassa pubbanimittam, lokantarikaloko avijjandha- 
karaip vidhamitvii nanalokadassanassa pubbanimittaip, nadisu toyassa 



appavattanaip catuvesarajja-patilabhassa pubbanimittam, mahasamud- 
dassa madhurata nibbanarasena ekarasabhavassa pubbanimittam, vatassa 
avayanam dvasatthidifcthigatabhindanassa ‘pubbanimittaip, sakunanaip 
patbavigamanam mabajanassa ovadam sutva panebi saranagamanassa 
pubbanimittaip, candassa ativirocanapi bahujanakantatfiya pubbanimittaip, 
suriyassa unbasitavivajjanam utusukhataya kayikacetasikasukhuppattiya 
pubbanimittaip, devatanam vimanadvaresii tbatva sapphotanadilii kih- 
nain buddhabhavaip patva udanaip udanassa pubbanimittam, catuddisika^- 
mahameghavassanaip mahato dhammameghavassanassa pubbanimittaip, 
khudclpljanassa abhavo kayagatasati amatapafeilabhassa pubbanimittaip, 
pipasapljanassa abhfivo vimuttisukhena sukhitabhavassa pubbanimittam, 
dvarakavatanaip sayam eva vivaranatp atthangikamaggadvaravivara- 
nassa pubbanimittaip, rukkhanatp pupphapbalaggahanarp vimuttipupphe 
hi pupphitassa ca sfimaMaphalabharabharitabhavassa ca pubbanimittaip, 
dasasahassllokadhatuya ekaddhajamalita ariyaddhaja^malitaya pubba- 
nimittan ti veditabbaip ayam sambahulavaro nama. 

Ettha pafihaip pucchanti, yada mahapuriso pathaviyaip patifcthahitva 
uttarabhimukho^ gantva asabhivacam abhasi tada kim pathaviya gato 
udahu akasena, dissamano gato udahu adissamano, acelako gate udahu 
alankatapatiyatto, daharo hutya gato udahu mahallako, paccha pi kirn 
tadiso va ahosi udahu pana baladarako ti — ayaip pana pafiho hettba 
lohapasade samutthito Tipitaka Cu|abhayattherena visajjito va. 

Thero ktr' ettha niyatl-pubbekatakamma-issaranimmjina'*vadavasena 
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tam tam bahum vatva avasane evambyakari : mahapiiriso pathaviya gato 
maliajanassa pana akasena gacchanto viya ahosi^ dissamano gato maha- 
janassa pana adissamano viya ahosi, acelako gato maliajanassa pana 
aladkatapatiyatto viya upatthasi, daharo va gato maliajanassa pana 
solasavassuddesiko viya ahosi, paccha pana baladarako va ahosi na 
tadiso ti. Parisa cassa buddhena viya hutva Sundaro^ therena paiilio 
kathito ti attamana ahosi. Lokantarikavaro vuttanayo eva. Ima ca 
pana adito patthaya kathita. Sabbadhammata sabbabodhisattanaiii 
hont! ti veditabba. 

31. Addasakho^i dukulacumbitake^ nipajjapetva anitam addasa. 
MaMpurisassU ti jatigottakulapadesadivasena mahaiitassa piirisassa, Dve 
gatiyo ti dve nittha dve nipphattiyo. Ayam hi gatisaddo 'pahca kho 
ima Saripiitta gatiyo* ti ettha nirayadibliedaya sattehi gantabbagatiyam 
vattati, ‘Imesam kho aharn bhikkhunam sllavantanam kalyanadham- 
manam neva pajanami agatim va gatim va* ti ettha ajjhasaye vattati.^ 
^Nibbanam arahato gati* ti ettha patisarane. *Api ca tyahaiii brahme 
gatih ca pajanami cutih ca pajanami iippatiii ca pajanami evam mahidd- 
Iiiyo bako brahma* ti ettha nipphattiyani vattati. Svayam idha pi nippha- 
ttiyarn vattati ti veditabbo. ti aiiha gatinipphatti nama natthi. 

Dhammiko ti dasakusaladhammasamannagato agatigamanavirahito. 
DhammarajU ti idam purimapadass^ eva vevacanam. Dhammena va 
laddharajjatta dhammaraja, Caturanio ti puratthimasamiiddadinam 
catvinnam samuddanatn vasena caturantaya^ pathaviya issaro. Vijitavi 
ti vijitasamgamo. Janapado assa® thavariyam® thirabhavam patto 
ti janapadattjmvariyappaito, Candassa hi raMo balidandadihi lokam 
pilayato nnanussa raajjhimam janapadam chaddetva pabbata-samudda- 
tlradini nissaya paccante vasam kappentl Atimiidukassa^ corasahasika- 
*janaviIopapllita manussa paccantam pahaya janapadamajjhe vasani 
kappenti. Iti evarupe rajini janapado thirabhavam na papiinati. 
Imasmim pana kumare rajjam karayamane etassa janapado pasana- 
pitfchiyam pasanam^ thapetva ayopattena^® parikkhitto viya thiro 
bhavissati ti dassento janapadatthavariyappatto ti ahaipsu. Sattaratana- 
sammmgato ti ettha ratijananatthena ratanam. Api ca 

Cittlkataip mahagghaii ca atulam dullabhadassanam 
Anomasattaparibhogam ratanam tena vuccati. 

Cakkaratanassa ca ^ ^nibbattakalato patthaya amlam devatthanam 
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nama na hoti,sabbe gandhapupphadfhitass’ eva ptljan ca abhivadanadini 

ca karonti ti cittikatatthena ratanam. Cakkaratanassa ceva ettakam 

nama dhanam agghatl ti aggho iiatthi, iti mahagghatthenapi ratanaip, 
Cakkaratanan ca aMehi loke vijjamanaratanehi asadisan ti atulat- 
thenapi ratanam. 

Yasma pana yasmim kappe Buddha uppajjanti tasminneva cakka- 
vattino uppajjanti. Buddha ca pana kadaci karaliaci uppajjanti, tasm^ 
dullabhadassanatthenapi ratanam. 

Tad etam jati-rupa-kula-issariyadihi anomassa ujarassa sattass* eva 
uppajjati na anilassa ti anomasattaparibhogatthenapi ratanam. 

Yatha ca cakkaratanam evam sesani pi ti imehi sattahi rataneh} 
parivarabhavena ceva sabbabhogupakaranabhavena ca samannagato ti 
sattaratanasamannagato. Idani tesam sarupato dassanattham ‘tass- 
imanf ti adi vuttam. Tattha cakkaratanan ti adlsu ayam samkhepMhL 
ppayo : dvisahassadipaparivaranam catunnaip mahadipanam sirivU 
bhavam gahetva datum samattham cakkaratanain patubhavati. Tath§, 
purebhattam eva sagarapariyantam pathavim ’anupariyayanasama- 
ttham vehasangamam hatthiratanam, Tadisam eva assaratanaip. Catur- 
angasamannagate andhakare yojanappamanam andhakaram vidhamitvj 
alokadassanasamattham maniratanam. Chabbidha dosavivajjitam mang^ 
pacarim itthiratanam, Yojanappamane antopathavigatanidhim dassana- 
samattham gahapatiratanam. Aggamahesiya kucchimhi nibbattitvg 
sakalarajjam anusasanasamattham jetthaputtasamkhatam parinayaka- 
ratanam patubhavati. 

Paro sahassan ti atirekasahassarp. Snrli ti abhiruka, Vlrangar^p^ 
ti viranam angam virarigamj viriyass’ etam namam. Virangam rupaui 
etesan ti vlrahgarupa. Virangarupa viriyajatika viriyasabhava viriya^ 
maya akilasuno ahesum. Divasam pi yujjhanta na kilamanti ti vuttaip 
hoti. 

Sagarapariyantan ti cakkavalapabbatarn slmani katva thitasamudda* 
pariyantaip. Adandem ti ye kataparadhe satte satam pi sahassam pi 
ganhanti te dhanadandena rajjam karenti nama^. Ye chejjabhejjaip 
anusasanti te satthadandena. A) am pana duvidham pi ; tam^ da^cjam 
pahaya adandana ajjhavasati. Asatikena ti ye ekato dharadina sattherja 
param vihesanti te satthena rajjam karenti nama. A yarn pana satthena 
khuddakamakkhikaya pivanamattatp lohitarp kassaci anuppldetvadhann^ 

eva Bio- jmabifiji'*. it sampafic^iiilgatoano. 

AbUviUyf, p wttapafeir|^' ti abhi- 

bhavitva sami butvi vas^ll 't’l at%0* u <v; r!. ; ^ .a ■ - 
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SUMANGALA VILISINI 
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Evam ekani nipphattim kathetva dutiyam kathetum *sace kho pana^ 
ti adim vuttam. Tattha ragadosamohamanadifcthikilesatanhasavpkhatam^ 
chadanam” avaranam vivatam® viddhamsitam'*' vivatitain® etena ti 
vivatacchado. Vivafcacchaddo ti pi patho. Ayam eva attho. 

32. Evam dutiyanipphattim kathetva tasam nimittabhutani lakkha- 
nani dassetmp ‘ayan hi devakumaro^ ti adi vuttam, 

Tattha supatiiijiitapado ti yatha ahnesam bhumiyam padaip thapen- 
tanam aggatalam® va panhi va passam va pathamam phusati, vemajjhe 
va pana chiddatn hoti, ukkhipautanara pi aggataladisu ekakotthaso va 
pathamam utthahati na evaai assa. Assa pana suvannapadukatalam 
eva"^ ekappaharen^ eva sakalam padatalam bhumim’ phusati ekappa- 
haren’ eva bhumito utthahati tasma ayam supatitthitapado. 

Cakkmn ti dvisu padatalesu dve cakkani, tesam ara® ca nemi 
ca nabhi ca paliyam vutta va. SabbakaraparipTLram ti imina pana 
ayarp viseso veditabbo. Tesam kira cakkanam padatalassa majjhe 
nabhidissati. Nabhiparicchinna vattalekha dissati, nabbimukhapari- 
kkhepavatto® dissati, panalimukham dissati, ara® dissanti, aresu vatta- 
lekha^®dissanti,nemi^Missati,^^nemimanika dissanti. Idavn tava paliyani 
agatam eva. Sambahulavaro pana anagato. So evam datthabbo. Satti 
sirivaccho nandi sovatthika vatamsako vaddhamanakam macchayugalam 
bhaddapttham ahkusako pasado tofanam setacchattam khaggo tala- 
vantam^^ morahatthako valavijani unhisam mani patto sumanadamam 
nlluppalam rattuppalam setuppalam padumam pundarikam punnaghato 
pugnapati samuddo cakkavalo himava sinerum candimasuriya nakkhat- 
taiii cattaro mahadtpa dve parittadipasahassani antamaso cakkavatti- 
rahho parisam upadaya sabbo cakkalakkhanass' eva parivaro. 

Ayatapanhi ti dighapanhi paripunnapanh! ti attho. Yatha hi 
ahiiesam aggapado digho hoti, panhimatthake jahgha patitthati, panhiin 
tacchetva thapita viya hoti, na evam mahapurisassa. Mahapurisassa 
pana catusu kotthasesu dve kotthasa aggapada honti,^^ tatiye kotthase 
jahgha patitthati, catutthe kotthase araggena vattetva thapita^^ viya 
rattakambala gendukasadisa panhi hoti. 

Dlghangull ti yatha ahhesani kaci ahguliyo digha honti kaci rassa 
na evam mahapurisassa. Mahapurisassa pana makka^ass^ eva digha 

1 SL & B* -sanikhatam 2 Si. chiindanain 

3 Si, vivattam 4 Si. viddhastani 5 B. vivatakam 5 Si. vivat^am 

‘ 6- BiV^jj^Sdaialaiti ^ ”7 B. & Si. -miva 

8 ' . ’ 9 S. arS 10 B. vafctilekhs j Si. vattarekhS 

' 'it tz B. omits it - . . '13 Si. ‘vai^takaiii 

14 SI. '‘iildo lioti V IS Si. tl^apItSy^l 


Works by 

Dr- Narendra Nath Law- m.a., b.l., p.k.s., ph. d. 

1 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Vol. I 

2 Promotion of Learning in India (by Early European Settlers) 

3 Promotion of Learning in India (during Muhammadan Rule 

by Muhammadans) 

4 Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity 

5 Inter-state Relations in Ancient India, Part I 

6 Studies in Indian History and Culture 

Dr. N. law’s Calcutta Oriental Series 

1 Yuktikalpataru by King Bhoja ... Rs. 2-8 

2 Chanakya-rajaniti Sastra (second edition, pp. xxvi-f-72) with 

a learned Foreword by Johan van Manen, Secretary, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. (New edition). Re. o 14 

3 Harilila by Vopadeva with the commentary of Madhusudana 
Sarasvat! (out of print). 

4 Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (part I)by Dr. Narendra 

N^th Law, M.A., B.L., P.R.S., PH. ». Rs. 2 

5 Muktapbala by Vopadeva with the commentary of Efemadri, in 
2 parts, with a Foreword by Dr. N. Law (pp. xlvii-l-361). Rs. 6 

6 Chanakya-katha by Ravinartaka with a Bengali translation 

by Mr. Satish Churn Law. ... Re. i 

7 Historical Gleanings by Dr. Bimala Charan Law, M.A., B.L., 

PH. D., F.R. Hist. S. . (Cloth) Rs. 6 

8 Vakrokti-jivita by Rajanaka Kuntala withhis own commentary. 
A treatise on Sanskrit Poetics edited from original manuscript with 
critical notes and introduction by Dr. S. K. De, M.A., d, Litt. Rs. 2 

9 The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa by Dr. Bimala Charan 

Law, M. A., B. L., PH. D., F. R. Hist. s. with a Foreword by Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, M. A., D. Litt. Price Rs. 9/- (cloth) j Rs 8/- (paper). 

10 Pet Birds of Bengal by Dr. Satya Churn Law, M.A., B.L., PH.0. 
F.Z.S. with a Foreword by Dr. Graham Renshaw, M. D., F. R. S. E. Rs. 6 

11 The Buddhist Conception of Spirits by Dr. Bimala Charan 

Law, M.A., B.L., PH. 0., F. R. Hist. S. with a Foreword by Rai Saheb 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., PH. 0. Rs. 4 

12 Andent Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, M.A., B.L., PH. 0. (Prescribed as a text-book for M.A. students, 
Calcutta University). , 


New Books of the Calcutta Oriental Series 


13 Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India (being the 

outlines of Indian Economic History) by Narayan Chandra Banerjee, 

Lecturer^ Calcutta University. (Demy 8 vo. 325+xvi pp.). RsV6 

This book contains a systematic and detailed account of the growth 
of economic life in ancient India from the earliest time to the rise of 
the Maurya empire. At the end of each period a chapter dealing 
with Indian economic theories and ideas has been appended. 

Highly praised by the Modern Review and the Calcutta Review. 

Prof. Keith : *Tt brings together in a systematic form a mass of 
relevant materials, and what is of special value, it displays an amount 
of sobriety and soundness of judgment”. 

Dr. Jha : ^‘You have done full justice to the subject”. 

Prof. Sten Konow : ‘^You have approached the subject in a sound 
critical spirit’’. 

14 Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Schools by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, M. A., B. L., p, r. s., PH. D., Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, with a foreword by Dr. Nareiidra Nath Law, 

A., B. L., P. R. S.> PH. D. Book I analyses the forces that helped the 
propagation of Buddhism in India, and delineates the missionary 
activities of Buddha ‘ and his disciples in detail. Book II contains 
delineation of the four principal Hinayana schools of Buddhism inclu- 
ding resumes of their doctrines. Demy 8 vo, 314+xi pp. Rs. 7-8 

15 Foundation of Indian Poetry (being a survey of the origin 

and development of theories of Indian poetics from the earliest period) 
by Dr. J. Nobel of the Preussiche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin (Demy 8vo^ 
188 pages). ... Rs* 5 

16 Brahma Sutra (in Bengali character) with the Bhagavata- 
bhasya and its Bengali translation by Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhagavatacaiya. For the first time it has been shown that the 
Brahma Sxvtras have their parallels in the Brxmad Bhagavata and that 
the latter is a commentary on the former. (Demy 8vo. 277 pp.). Rs. 2-8 

17 Padma Parana by Prof. H. Sarma^ M.A. of Ramjas College, 
Delhi with a Foreword by Dr. M. Winternitz. It shows that Kalidasa 
has drawn materials for his Sakuntala and Raghuvamsa from the por- 
tion of the Padmapurana edited here. (Demy 8vo, !ii + ico pp.). Rs. 3 

Peof. E. W. Hopkins says :~The comparison of the texts you 
have made is of great interest and is an important contribution 
to our history of the Epic and also of the Purana. Your points seem 
to me to be .well taken.. t... 
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me very much, especially what you say about th^ p u 

which was formerly unknown to me. It aoDear, l^aglmvamsa 

Mahskavi ha, a, ad .he P„«,a, no. U. 

18 Studies in Indian History and Culturrh n ^ 

Law, M.A., B.L.,p.R.s PH n fnpm 0 ^ Nath 
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Early Buddhism and the Laity VI So Economics. V. 
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VlIT Th p ' ^ erference in Industries in Ancient India 
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Circle (Mandala) and its Significance X Ti ^ 

XI. Notes on the CommerrA. a t f ^ Kaufciliya ArthaSSstra. 

and the Spiritual Culture of the Hindus YTTT I 

in the Upanlsads. Appendix: " ^ Education 

19 Jayamangala or the Saiikhva-sanHH m-s , ,■ ^ 

commentary on Ilvara lCr«na>c f ^ saptati-tika-a newly discovered 

P.O.. H. ^t'pf^hT-^- 

pT .3 +^T“'’ College, (Demy 8 v^' 

20 R..al.l.„,u.eU„der.world by Nundo Lei Day ",7 1 bV 

arLsaTa'lf'he"?', 7-'“’ 

not the orodnrf- f Sagaias, the Raksasas, the Garu^as etc. are 

lansP rsf ^ f ^ ‘^agination but realities over which the 

lapse of tune has thrown a thick coating of fanciful stories^l^^^^^ 

' the^r T • beyond recognition.. He has tried to identify 

Iudi,\y^J;L^C’Dr*‘M“'"°“,7 

P . / (Just publishd). Second edition 

vised and enlarged. Demy quarto. 262 pages. Price Rs. 9/' 

In the present edition considerable additions have been made to the 
names and accounts of places in the light of later researches. H^has 
tried to make the Dictionary as exhaustive as possible. In connection 
with the names of places he has tried to bring together all the available 
information and to weave into them the local; traditions that have made 
the places important m the eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or Jainas. 

Wo he h04 ^.of the 
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This criticism is undoubtedly justified and applies to many of the books 
which are regarded as standard works upon the manners and philosophy of 
the East 
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Works by Dr. Bimala Charan Law, m. a., b. l., ph. d. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Gold Medallist, 

1. Hea¥eii and Hell in Buddhist Perspective Rs. 4 

The Right Hon’ble the Earl of Ronaldshay, p. c, g. c. s. i, g, c. k 
etc, (extract from the Foreword) “In it Dr. Law sets before the reader 
the ideas of Heaven and Hell prevalent among the people of Northern India at 
the time of Buddha and incorporated subsequently in the Buddhist scriptures. 
Dr, Law has been at pains to collect from Buddhist iiteratiire a number of 

descriptions both of the pleasures of Heaven and of the sorrows of Hell 

Dr. Law has admirably accomplished the task which he set out to perform,” 

Dr. J. E. Carpenter, Oxford full of rich illustrations of the 

working of the principles of karma in merit and guilt”. 

Dr, Wilh. Geiger, Germany : — “...I appreciate all your works very much 
because you collect all the materials contained in the Buddhist and in the 
Brahmanical literature on some subject, and that is what is chiefly wanted 


in the present state of our scientific knowledge. 

2* AucieuI Mid4udian Ksatriya Tribes voL I Rs. 8 

Dr. E. W. Hopkins ....substantial volume. ...... ..very succinct and 

comprehensive account of the various tribes/’ 


Prof. E. J. Rapson ;—“Very useful collection of historical materials,” 

Dr. F. O. Schrader : — “...both attractive and useful. It will be appreciated 
as a book of reference by all who are interested in Indian historical research.” 

Dr, E. J, Thompson ; — “ .most interesting and especially the work on 

Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes.” 

Dr. a. B. Keith — ‘This volume forms a very useful addition to the inform- 
ation which you have already made available regarding other of the tribes 
of India. It is most convenient to have so much information carefully collected 
and made accessible, especially as the work is done not in the interest of any 
preconceived theory but simply to elicit information.” 

3 * BiiddMst Conception of Spirits Rs, 3 

Dr. E, W, Hopkins — ‘*,..It fulfils its purpose admirably in giving a very 
clear notion of what the Buddhists understood by spirits dep.irted and others.” 

Dr E. 3 . Thomas : — * The book gives much mote information of Buddhist 
notions than can be gained from the usual books.” 

4. The Law of Gift in British India ... Rs. 3 

5. ^ Re»_ D4 

M B. For other books of the authoTi see the list of publications ^ of 

the Calcutta Oriental Series. 
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The Upanisadic Scholar 

The very extent of the Sruti literature itself is an 
indication of the fact that very few indeed could be found 
even in ancient times to have actually mastered the whole of 
it. The mastery of the whole was no doubt the ideal to 
which all devout Brahmins aspired ; but in actual practice 
the ideal seems to have remained unattained as a rule. Manu 
iii, 2 (“vedan aclhltya vedau va vedara va’pi yathakramarn” etc,) 
along with similar passages elsewhere, indicates the general 
rule on the subject. It is clear from this that an endeavour 
was to be made to master all the Vedas, but failing that 
as much of the literature as possible was to be studied. This 
led to a fourfold division of Brahmins according to the 
particular Veda which they professed. The division has conti- 
nued to the present day, though the reading of the Vedas 
}}a8 become almost a thing of the past. 

A further limitation of study, coupled with difference in 
religious practices, led to the division into Sskhas of the 
various Vedas. These divisions were not without importance 5 
and every orthodox Brahmin was expected to know what 
his Veda was and to which of its Sakhas he belonged : this 
was an indication of his social position and rank. Besides 
this, in plenty of places, we find references to particular por- 
tions of the Vedas in which men specialised and which 
occupied a position of peculiar importance in the eyes of meti 
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of those times. Thus, we hear of men who were experts 
in a certain portion of the Ssima Veda, e.g. Jyestha-sama 
(Bodhayana Dharma-Sutra, ii. 8. 2). 

Bodhayana ii. 8 discusses the question as to who should 
be invited to a feast in conneetiou with a ^raddha cere- 
mony. The best Brahmins in this connection are called 
panhti-pavana. The list of such Brahmins as given by JBodJia- 
yana in ii, 8, 2 is almost identical with that of other writers 
(cf. Gotama, xv, 28). To this category of Brahmins belong 
those who have either mastered some special branches 
of Sruti literature or who have specialised in the performance 
of certain ceremonies. 

In the next Sutra (ii. 8. 8), Bodhayana says : ‘‘tadahhave 
rahasyavid” ; which literally ouglit to mean : ‘in their absence 
a rahasyavid, i.e. one who knows the Upanisads (rahasya) 
should be invited’. This apparent meaning would suggest 
that the Upanisadio scholar was to be invited to a l§raddha, 
only when the other people enumerated in Sutra 2 were not 
available. 

But curiously enough, the commentator Govindmvamin 
gives a rather strained interpretation on this Siitra. He 
says that the classes of Brahmins enumerated in Sutra 2 were 
to be invited only when a rahasyavid was not available. 
The difference between the apparent meaning and Govinda- 
svamin’s interpretation is obvious : according to the first, the 
rahasyavid or the Upanisadio scholar comes after the other 
classes ; but according to the second, he comes first and the 
others were to be invited only when he was not available. He 
is given the place of honour— the very first place. And 
it was only as his substitutes that the other Brahmins might 
be thought of. 

Whatever interpretation we may accept, it is quite appa- 
rent that the various Brahmins who were considered parti- 
cularly holy and, therefore, deserving of invitation to an holy 
function, included the Upanisadio scholar also. He also 
was one of the experts and specialists in Vedic lore. He was 
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considered to occupy a high social and spiritual rank. 
Nob only this, but he was alread}? a distinct class of Vedic 
scholar. He, too, was a specialist and his subject, viz., the 
Upanisads, also had already come to occupy the position of 
a special study. Among the various branches of V edic litera- 
ture which claimed special attention, the Upanisads consti- 
tuted an important branch ; and there were men who made a 
special study of this branch, more or less in exclusion of the 
other branches, and who were a class of scholars occupying 
high position in society. 

This conclusion is borne out l)y some other considera- 
tions also. Bodhayana in i. 4. 10 quotes the decision of the 
Brahmavadins with regard to a particular question and 
says : ‘this is how the Brahmavadins decide it’. Such refer- 
ences to the Brahmavadins and their decisions in contro- 
versial matters are frequent enough. Saya^a in his commen- 
taries on the Brahmai}as also quotes their opinions on several 
occasions, (e.g. Ait. Br., i. 3, etc.). The Sad'oiw^a Brdhmana 
iv, 5. 1 (botli text and Saya: 9 ,a’s commentary on the same) 
refers to Brahmavadins : ‘Brahmavadino vadanti, etc.’ And 
the question under discussion there is : ‘ha ca sandhya, has-ca- 
sandhydydh halal/ etc. If the term ‘Brahmavadiu’ in these 
contexts meant merely a Vedic scholar and nob a special kind 
of thinker, Sayajn.a would not have repeated the term but would 
certainly have used some other synonym to explain it in his 
commentary. 

The term ‘Brahmavadin’, therefore, cannot be under- 
stood as meaning any Vedic scholar in general ; on the con- 
trary, the way, in which their opinion is quoted, clearly indi- 
cates that they were a special, w ell-marked class o f thinkers 
ve rfid interpr eters. TTtE^ were only ordinary Vedic scholars, 
that is ,to say, if any Vedic scholar was entitled to the 
name, the special mention of the name ‘Brahmavadin’ would 
be meaningless, 'to mean scholars generally, other terms 
as well, such as ^5rya’ etc.' ;mighk used, or no speoiftc 
tiAAfl Ka tiaAfl afi ' /in i. 4. 10' feEa' 
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omission of the term Brahmavadiu also would give a meaning ; 
the Sutra in that case would mean ‘this is how the ques- 
tion is decided’. The expression ‘by the Brahmamdins’ would 
be redundant, unless it be a special class of scholai’s to 
whom reference is intended. No doubt, the author of the 
Sutras quotes this opinion of the Brahmavadins approvingly 
and offers it for acceptance by his followers •, but that cannot 
mean that the term ‘Brahmavadin’ did not refer to a 
special class of scholars. We accept the opinion of medical 
men knowing full well that we ourselves are not such and 
very often we quote their opinion with the remark that 
‘this is what the doctors say’. In the same way, the accept- 
ance of the opinion of the Brahmavadins by other schools 
^ of thinkers, does not imply that they all belonged to the same 
class. The use of a specific name must imply the existence 
of a specific class. The Brahmavadin, therefore, was a 
specific class of Vedic scholars. Every scholar was not so 
called ; and he, too, did not know everything. What kind of 
scholar, then, was he ? 

It is interesting to note that in the Brahraap-as and the 
DharnQa-sfltras,.he is referred to in connueetion with questions 
of rites and practices and not in connection with what is 
specifically called Brahma-vidya in the Upanisads, For 
.^/ifistance, Bodhayana i. 4. 10 quotes the decision of the 
Brahmavadins about the controversy as to whether water for 
certain holy rites could be collected after sunset or not. 

In the Upanisads also, we meet with the Brahmavadins. 
Thus : Svet., i. 1, Cb., ii. 24. 1, etc. refer to the opinions of 
these thinkers. An examination of these instances will show 
that the Bridiraavadin comes in always when there is some 
#sputed point ; his opinion is cited generally to silence a 
ycontroversy and his decision is always treated with respect 
and consideration. No doubt, he is very often found wasting 
his labours upon unphilosophical questions also. But neverthe- 
less he is a thinker. He raises problems and attempts 
to solve them. Now, these are just the marks of an in^;r.;av.4- 
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philosophy. In a Brahmavadin, therefore, we may easily 
trace the beginnings of the philosophy which in later times 
le so important but which still bore the stamp of his 
and was called J3rahrnmid0. 

The use of the name ‘Brahmavadin’ even by the Upanisads 
clearly shows that it did not mean only a man who knew 
the Upanisads. The Brahmavadin appears to have been in 
existence even before the Upanisads and of course continued 
along with them. He was not merely a student of the 
Upanisads. Originally he was the scholar whose opinions 
and thoughts find expression in the Upanisads, and who in 
later times continued the same pursuit mth the aid of the 
Upanisads. He was of a class of scholars who were in exist- 
ence before the Upanisads and who pursued and developed 
the trend of thought of which the Upanisads embody a parti- 
cular phase and certainly an important stage. The Brahma- 
vadin, it seems,- was a scholar who watched a Vedic 
ceremony and observed the customs of the time and tried to 
find a reason for the same. He thought over these and founded 
a school of thought. During one stage of this thought-move- 
ment and as an embodiment of it, the Upanisads sprang 
into existence. At later stages of development, other books 
also came into existence. But the Brahmavadin was essen- 
tially a thinker and debater who knew the quintessence of the 
Vedas. n/ 

The use of the term ‘Brahma^ to mean the Vedas as also 
the eternal Reality of the Upanisads, clearly suggests that 
the men who tried to discover the inner significance of the 
Vedas and all that they stood for, eventually landed upon 
the conception of Brahma of the Upanisads. Obviously, before 
the birth of the Upanisads, such men could not possibly be 
called Upani§adio scholars | but the Upanisadio scholar was 
a direct descendant of these rflem 

The social position of these men in the days of the Dharma- 
sutras is indicated byi iSodft. ip 8. 8, which suggests that 
he was one of those invitation on a Sr|Wdha 
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day. It is an indication also of the life that he lived. He 
was not altogether unconnected with the performance of the 
religious rites of the time •, and his presence in these cere- 
monies was deemed holy. 

The importance of the suhject-raatter of his study i.e. of 
the Upanisads, is also indicated in Bodhayana iii. 10. 11, 
Qotama xix. 13, etc. where the Upanisads head the list of holy 
texts — portions of Vedic literature — by reading which one 
might expect to attain special holiness or the atonement of sins. 

But this position the Upani§adio scholar could not retain 
throughout. In Sanhara-digvij ay a hy Vidyaraijya (viii. 14), 
we are told that when Sankara presented himself before the 
assembly of Brahmins in Maiidana’s house where a ^rsiddha 
was being performed, the very sight of him was irritating 
to Maij.dana. Sankara was undoubtedly a great Upanisadic 
scholar and in earlier times the presence of such a man was 
covetable at such an assembly. But in the 7th century after 
Christ, the Upanisadic scholar was an unwelcome visitor at 
a ^raddha ceremony. 

The explanation also is not wanting. If the Brahmavadin 
to whom the BrShma^as, the Upanisads and the commentaries 
on these make such frequent references, was really the 
Upanisadic scholar, then, it would appear that he was 
not only an expert in Upanisadic lore, but also devoted his 
intellectual energies to a right understanding of Vedic cere- 
monies, In fact, he evolved his philosophy out of an attempt 
to grasp the spiritual significance of such ceremonies. In 
Ait. Br,, i. 1., we learn from S%aQ.a that the Brahmavadins 
had their own theory as to which of the gods the sacrificial 
cake (purodasa) in a particular ceremony belonged to. And 
in the same book (i. 6), we are again told that, though abso- 
lute truthfulness was enjoined upon the sacrificer after he 
was initiated, according to the Brahmavadins it was an 
exceedingly diflScult task for man, and gods alone were fit for 
it. In Sad'oi'm^a Brdhmmaigv, 5. 1.), we find the Brahma-vadins 
discussing the significance of certain prayers called Sandhya^ 
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All these show that in the beginning, the Brahmavadin 
or the TJpanisadio scholar was not a rebel against the Vedic 
religious rites. He specialised in the Upanisadic portion 
of the Vedas, but had no disdain, on that account, for the 
rest of them. He was a Brahmin and followed the routine 
life of a Brahma^a according to the practices of the time. He 
condemned neither the Vedas nor the life according to the 
Vedas ; he practised the ceremonies and was invited to 
them •, and in certain ceremonies the place of honour was 
his. 

But when we come to the time of Sankara, we find that 
the Upanisadic scholar, of whom Sankara was a towering 
specimen, had strayed away from the life of Vedic rituals 
and entertained nothing but contempt for those who still 
adhered to them. Naturally enough, the feeling was reci- 
procated : the orthodox Vedic Brahmin like Maipidana would 
have nothing to do with the renegades of the Sapkara type. 
The diflterence between the two ideals of life was sharp and 
often led to mutual recriminations. And the one class of 
Brahmins professed little community of faith with the 
othei’. 

To what was this cleavage due ? It was an example of 
a great schism and parallel examples are available in the 
histories of other religions also. The rise of Protestantism 
against the old Catholic creed illustrates the same tendency 
of the human mind. Between the Christianity of Jesus and 
the Papacy of the 15th century, many things had happened; 
and Protestantism took up arms against the accumulations 
of these centuries and claimed the right to go back straight 
to the original source, viz., the Bible. This brought about 
a cleavage within the fold of the same religion, which is 
well-known to history. 

Within the fold of Hinduism itself, similar movements 
have taken place frequently enough. Among the latest 
are the rise of the BrShmai SamSj and the Arya Samij* 
Both these movements base theiDselyes exclusively on 
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in ancient times was called Sruti — the Aryya SamaJ 
accepting the whole of the Vedas, while the BrShma Samaj, 
like the ^a&karites of .earlier times, takes its stand on the 
Upanisads, Both of these movements, however, tend to 
brush aside the undesirable accumulations of the centuries 
between the Vedas and now. 

The split in the camp of Vedic religion as illustrated in 
the opposition between the school of Sankara and that of 
Ma:^dana, was due, among other causes, to the rise and spread 
of Buddhism and the establishment of well-organised monastic 
orders. The protest against the sacrificial cult, which was 
emphasised by Buddha, continued even after him ; and no 
school of reform could possibly ignore it. And the establish- 
ment of organised monasteries on an extensive scale, showed 
the possibility of an ethico-social life free from scrupulous 
adherence to the crowded programme of Vedic ceremonies. 
Fortunately for the reformers, there was a section of Vedic 
literature which could be so understood as to discountenance 
the old form of sacrifi,cial religion. And the reformers were 
not slow to realise the importance of the opportunity offered 
by this possibility of an interpretation of sacred texts that 
was favourable to them. The protest which was never dead, 
was accentuated and the Brahmins arrayed themselves into 
two opposing camps. From that time onward, there were 
two forms of Vedic religion^ — one of Karma and the other 
of JnSna. And though attempts at synthesis were also 
frequently made, these two opposing tendencies were never 
afterwards completely reconciled in Hindu life and thought. 

But modern historians often misjudge the later split and 
regard it as the very source and origin of the Upanisads 
and the Upanisadic scholar,. According to them, the split 
had been effected first and then those who had seceded from 
the ancient religion, produced another kind of Sruti literature 
viz., the Upanisads- and the Upanisadic scholar was the 
harbinger of this schism : he brought it about and was res- 
ponsible for all, the consequences th^t followed, in its train., - 
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As a matter of fact, however, the Upaiiisadic thinker was 
also one of those very Brahmins who performed Vedic 
sacrifices ; he, too, took an active part in them. Bub he 
did more : he bestowed his thought on them; he meditated 
about their significance and was thus the father of a school 
of philosophy. To begin with, the Upanisadie scholar and 
those who were learned in the other branches of the Vedas, 
were not so diametrically opposed to each other as to justify 
us in thinking that they belonged to rival camps altogether. 
It was only when the religion of Karma was found incorrigible 
even after several reform movements that a more or less 
permanent breach was effected between the two sections of 
Brahmins and we have even the spectacle of a strife between 
them. Originally, however, the Upani§adic scholar also was, 
after all, a Vedic scholar and took rank with him, though the 
obstinate questionings that lead to philosophy had already 
been aroused in his mind. 

Umesh Chandra Bhattachaejee 


Observations on the Cognomen Bahmani 

There is a great controversy among scholars as to why 
the dynasty founded by Alauddin Hasan came to be known 
as the Bahmani dynasty. Some are of opinion that it is so 
called, because Alauddin Hasan named it as such out of 
deference and gratitude to the Grangu Pandit, his former 
master, who was a Brahmin, and to whom he ascribed his 
success. Some others, again, say that Alauddin Hasan 
was a descendant of Bahman and Isfandiyar, the famous 
Samani kings of Persia, and so it is called as such. 

Now, first of all, let us see what the Muhammadan 
historians say on the subject and by a comparative study of 
these authorities let us arrive at' a right conclusion. 

The Tarikh-i-Ferishia aava that Hasan was onne a aervan* 
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of Ganga Pandit, a Brahmin astrologer, who was in high 
favour with the prince Md. Tughiak and one day when he was 
ploughbg a piece of land, his plough struck an iron chain. 
On digging it out he found a copper vessel full of gold which 
he immediately took to his master ; his master being highly 
pleased with his honesty and integrity introduced him to Md. 
Tughiak through whose favour he was appointed as a 
commander of one hundred horses. Shortly after this appoint- 
ment, Gangu prophesied to him that he would once become a 
sovereign and “made him promise” that when his prophecy 
would be fulfilled, he would “assume the name of Gangu” and 
would also make him his finance minister — “a request with 
which he readily complied” and translated it into action when 
he became the sovereign of the Deccan. 

Berishta further adds that some historians say that Hasan 
was a descendant of the Samani kings of Persia but “according 
to my opinion,” says Ferishta, “this pedigree is too obscure to 
be reliable and it was drawn up by flatterers after his accession 
to the throne.” The pedigree given by him is as follows : — 
Alauddin Hasan Kanku-i-Bahmani, the sou of Kaikaus, 
the son of Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of Hasan, the 
son of Saham, the son of Simun, the son of Salam, the son of 
Ibrahim, the son of Nasir, the son of Munsur, the son of 
Bustnm, the son of Kaiqubad, the son of Minuchihr, the son of 
Namdar, the son of Isfandiyar, the son of Kaiyuraars, the 
son of Khurshid, the son of Sasa, the son of Faghfur, the son 
of Farrukh, the son of Shabryar, the son of Amir, the son of 
Suhaid, the son of Malik Daud, the son of Hushang, the son 
of Nik Kardar, the son of Firoz Bakht, the son of Nuh, 
the son of Sani who was a descendant of Bahram Gur, the 
Samani, who was again a descendant of Bahman, the son of 
Isfandiyar. 

Next let us take into consideration the account given by 
which is as follows :-—Hasan went to Delhi 
during the reign of Muhammad Tughiak and without disclos- 
ing to any ; body the fact of Ms illustrious descent from 
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Kaiyumars, he entered the service of Md. I’ughlak, While he 
was thus engaged, Shaikh Nizamuddin of Delhi “gave a sump- 
tuous feast to Md. Tughlak.” After the feast was over Md. 
Tughlak went away but shortly after his departure, “Hasan 
arrived at his door” when he (the Shaikh) said to his servant, 
“To-day one king has gone out and another king is at the door ; 
let him come in”^ The servant then went to Hasan and brought 
him to his presence. The Shaikh received him with kindness 
and prophesied to him that he would once become a king. On 
hearing this good news Hasan “became hopeful and began to 
cherish in his mind the idea of sovereignty and conquest.” 

The pedigree as given by. him is as follows : — 

Sultan Alauddin Waad-Dunya Hasan Bahman Shah, 
the son of Kaiqaus Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of 
Hasan, the son of Bahtam, the son of Siinun, the son of 
Salam, the son of Nuh, the son of Ibrahim, the son of Nasir, 
the son of Mansur, the son of Nuh, the son of Sani, the son of 
Bahrain, the son of Shahrin, the son of S’ ad, the son of Nusin, 
the son of Baud, the son of Bahram Gur. About the authen- 
ticity of this genealogy he is rather doubtful, as he says, 
“God the Most High alone knows the truth of matters!”® 

The Tazhirat-ul-Mulk relates strange stories about Hasan. 
It says that one day, as he was sleeping under the shade of a 
tree, a cobra came to him and holding a green grass in its 
mouth was driving away the flies from his body but when he 
awoke the serpent lowered its head like a servant and went 
away. Gangu Pandit (not said to be his master) who was 
passing by that way witnessed these things and said to Hasan, 
“A great dignity is in store for you.” He then related to 
him everything that had happened during his sleep and 
requested him, when he would become a king, to give him 
a post under him and also to “combine his name with his own 

1 Mr. J. S. King’s History of tlie Bahmani Kingdom, p. i. 

2 Ibid., p. 2. 'xV 'j”-'. 
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(Hasan’s) and sign their firmans with the word ‘Bahmani/ 
These Hasan did when he was crowned king. 

But according to the said work, it was through the favour of 
Shaikh Muhammad Shiraz Junaidi, whose servant he (Hasan) 
was, that he obtained the sovereignty of the Deccan, because it 
was he who advised him to collect an army, wage a religious 
war against tlie infidels and it was through his favour that he 
got sufficient money to carry out his project. It then relates 
queer stories about the victories of Hassan. 

The Tazldrat-ul-Ilulh is rather inconsistent in what it says 
and reproduces only the bazar gossips. If Hasan would 
really wage holy war to deliver the country from the infidels, 
it was simply impossible that he would give a Hindu title to 
his kingdom. 

In the Toibaqat-i-ATcbari also the name Gangu Pandit 
appears. It also says that the prophecy that Hasan would 
once become a, sovereign was made by a Brahman named 
Gangu but it does not say that this Gangu was his master. 

Kafi Khan merely reproduces what Ferishta says on the 
subject. 

From the above accounts we can say that Gangu was a 
historic personage who made the prediction about Hasan’s 
greatness and who enjoyed high favour with him (Hasan) 
(Burhan-i-Maasir alone is silent on the matter) but this does 
not necessarily mean that the cognomen Bahmani was given 
to this kingdom for these reasons. 

The titles of A.lauddin Hasan as given in various histories 
are : — In the Tarihh4-Ferishta~AXmA^\xi Hasan Kanku-i- 
Babmani, in the MmitakhahwIrLubaJ} of Kafi Khan — 
Alauddin Kanku-i-Bahraani, mf Hassan, in the Tahaqat-i- 
Ahbari — Alauddin Hasan Shah, in the Burhan-i-Mamir — 
Alauddin Hasan Gangu-i-Bahmani, in the TazTeirat-ul~ 
Mulh — Alauddin Bahman Shah and in the Muntakhabut- 
afawanM-- Alauddin Bahman Shah. 

So, nowhere do we find the word ^‘Brahman” or the word 
“Brahmani.” In the second volume p. 297 of Briggs’ Ferishta 
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tins sentence occurs : “The appellation of Balitnani he 
(Hasan) eertamly took out of compliment to his master 
Gangu, the Brahman, a word often pronounced ‘bahnian’.’' 
Here Mr. Briggs says (it does not occur in the original 
Berishta) that the word ‘‘Brahman” is often pronounced 
as “Bahman.” But this is not so, at least, in Persian, 
which is the medium of our Muhammadan authorities on 
the subject ; even if we take it for granted that “Brahman” 
is often pronounced as “Bahnjan,” we would find in the 
histories above mentioned the word “Brahman” or “Brahmani” 
at least in some places, but nowhere do we come across such 
an instance. If Hasan would assume the title Bahmani out 
of gratitude to his master, the original word (Brahman or 
Brahmani) would be found in them at least once or twice, if 
not more. It cannot be that the original word would totally 
disappear from all these histories ! The origin of the 
cognomen “Bahmani” must therefore be sought elsewhere. 

Besides, it is also improbable that a Muhammadan king 
would use this epithet even out of gratitude to his benefactor ; 
utmost, he might have given him a good post under him and 
this Hasan did. But to give such a Hindu title to a Muham- 
madan kingdom at a time when the whole atmosphere was 
saturated with intolerance and persecution was out of the 
question and it would certainly create a strong excitement 
in the country, the effect of which might be fatal to the infant 
kingdom. Hasan did certainly realize this. Although he 
himself was not of a very intolerant disposition, he did not 
certainly venture to wound the feeling of hi% Muslim subjects 
by giving a Hindu epithet to his kingdom. Prom the accounts 
given by Perishta and Ali bin Tabataba in the JBurhan-i- 
Maasir, it is clear that Hasan claimed his descent from 
Bahman and Isfandiyar but the pedigree as given by the 
former is different from that given by the latter (as we have 
seen above). The only; two -authorities who give the 
pedigree thus differ considerably in their versions and so how 
can we believe that he was the descendant of Bahman Shah J 
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Moreover, Ali bin Tabataba is doubtful about the authenti- 
city of the pedigree when he says, “God the Most High alone 
knows the truth of matters.” Ferishta distinctly says that it 
was dravrn up by flatterers after his accession to the throne. 
So, the weight is on the negative side and our conclusion is 
that Hasan’s claim to be a descendant of Bahman Shah is no 
better than a fiction. But although the genealogy is ficti- 
tious we cannot ignore the fact that he brought forward such 
a claim ; otherwise we would not have seen such pedigrees 
referred to by both Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba and it 
was for this reason that the dynasty founded*by him came 
to be known as the Bahmani dynasty. 

Hasan used the epithet Bahman and some of the histo- 
rians referred to it just as it was (as in Tazkirat-ul-Mulk 
and Muntakhabut Tawarikh) while others, again, like 
Ferishta, Kafi Khan and Ali bin Tabataba etc. made it 
Bahmani. (In Persian the word Bahman may very easily 
be changed into Bahmani). 

Numismatic evidence also points to the fact that the 
epithet assumed by the sovereigns of this dynasty is Bahman 
and not Bahmani. The title of the book Bahman-namah, 
a versified history of the Bahmani dynasty, composed by 
Shaikh Azuri, also shows that the title assumed by Hasan 
and his descendants was Bahman. This book was written 
long before Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba wrote their histories 
and so it is of greater value than either Tarikh-i-Ferishta 
or Burhan-i-Maasir. If Hasan would assume the title Bah- 
mani, the title of the book would be Bahmani-namah instead 
of Bahman-namah. 

So, we conclude that the dynasty is known as the 
Bahmani dynasty not because Hasan was really a descendant 
5f Bahman Shah but because he claimed such descent ; the 
vitle assumed by its sovereigns is not “Bahmani” but “Bahman” 
md the popular belief that Hasan gave a Hindu epithet 
which is said to be used in the corrupted form “Bahman”) 
0 his, kingdom is falsified by facts as well as by historical 
vidence. • \ , ■ , , 



Oxinden Embassy 

Of all the embassies sent by the English East India 
Company’s officers to Shivaji’s court perhaps the most 
important was that led by Henry Oxinden. The short 
narrative of his journey to Rairi and his activities there 
was published by Dr. John Fryer as early as 1698 but other 
papers relating to that embassy have not yet seen the light 
and I need not offer any apology for making them avail- 
able to students interested in Maratha history now. I 
should draw their attention to one point only. It does not 
appear from Narayan Shenvi’s letter that he derived his 
information about Anauda Rao’s appointment to succeed 
Pratap Rao Gujar from any of Shivaji’s ministers as Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar suggests. I feel convinced that he made 
a mistake about the name of the new Sarnobat and it will 
be rash to reject the unanimous evidence of the Bakhars. 
Henry Oxinden’s letters give much fuller details of his embassy 
than the short narrative published so long ago by Fryer 
and recently by Mr. Payne. I hope to place them before 
my fellow students before long. 

Narayan Shenvi’s Letter. ( F, R, Surat, vol. 88, fols. jS-Sj, ) 
Honourable Sir, 

I arrived at Rairy on Tew sday of the last weeke which 
was the 24th March and on the same day I went to Banchar 
to visitt Naragy Punditt which place is at the mountaines 
ffoot, and enquireing for him I eneountred with his eldest 
sonne Parlad Punditt who advised me that his father Naragy 
Punditt was at the mountaines head and made me waite 
the Rajah Sevagys order to goe up upon which I sent one 
of my servants to give the Rajah notice of my arrival), who 
returned the same dav with order from N firflof-ff Pnndir.t 
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that I should remaine in his house untill the time of mourning 
was oyer for the death of the Rajah Sevajees wife ; which 
I did resting there five dayes without opperating anything, 
in the interim came Naragy Punditt to his habitation to 
celebrate the Jentues New yeares day and the next day 
carried me up the hill with him and enordered me a good 
entertainment in a large house where I remained five days 
more. 

Yesterday at noone being the third of Aprill Naragy 
Punditt accompanied me up to the Rajahs court and brought 
mee before him who received me with much courtesy, gave 
me a seat very neare him enquiring of Your Honours good 
health of which I gave him an account and reciprocal! 
returned his complement ; at which letting (or setting) 
I entered on the Rajapore business, and Naragy Pundett 
according to his accustomed favour in our behalf'e demonstrat- 
ed the matter better then I expected to his master the Rajah 
on which Savejee presently enordered his scrivans to passe 
orders concerning this afifaire, viz. to pay the Rajapore money 
at three payments to witt 2500 Pagotas of the Rajapore 
customes 2500 to be paid the first monsoone comenoing the 
first September next, and 5000 to be paid two yeares space 
to make which writings and orders 3 or foure dayes will be 
requisite, which being effected I will send them to Your 
Honour by Adall the Moody who is now with me, who 
arriving in safety to Your Honour will acquaint more clearly 
of all passages here, I intend to have sente Sevagys writtings 
and orders by this bearer but seeing it would cost some time 
before they were finished, and Your Honour enordering me to 
send you a daily express is the reason I so suddenly dispatch 
this man ; and the reason I wrote Your Honour not before 
is because Naragy Punditt desired me not to write untill I 
had spoke with Sevajee for which fault I desire Your 
Honours pardon. 

I cannot advise Your Honour particularly of what newse 
her® stirring h(afing_.aQjb sufficieut.tmae, but it seems unreason- 
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able I should totally decline it, Sevajee is making a throne 
very magniflcieut on which he spends much gould and 
jewells intending to be crowned in June next being the begin- 
ning of the new yeare, to this coronation he has invited 
many learned Bramxnes, and will liberally bestow on them 
many ellephants, horses and money but it is not known 
whether he will be crowneed in person or some other prince 
for it is reported he hath a prince of the Nisamshahy race in 
his custody. 

By other conighances Your Honour will have received 
newse of the proceedings of Sevajees army nevertheless I 
cannot be excused without giving you some account ; Bhadur . 
Oaun desire to descend into Concan but understanding that the 
Bajah Sevajee hath stopt the passages by breaking the wayes, 
and advances twixt the hills, and keeping a constant guard 
there where the passages were most difficult ; he returned 
from whence he came. 

The Rajah Sevajee intended to proceed for Ourrall to give 
new orders to his army, and to create a new generall of his 
horse in the roome of Partab Ray who fell in the encounter 
of Sevajees army with Bullooli Ckaun in a narrow passage 
betwixt two hills who with six horsemen more were slaine 
being not succoured by the rest of the array so that Bullooli 
Ckaun remained victorious but Anand Ray his Lieutenant 
sent Sevajee word that he should not resent his Generalls 
death he remayning in his stead, on which Sevajee enordered 
Anand Ray to succeed him in qua lity and pay *, and not to 
return alive without being victorious against his enemys and 
Anand Ray being a valliant person on hia masters order 
mooved with the whole body of his horse farr into the enemys 
country in search of Bullooli Ckaun ; but it happened that 
Dilleel Ckaun understanding of Fartap Ray’s death fell in 
with his army to succour Bullooli Ckaun ; making great haste 
to fight with Anand Ray but he seeing two such valiant 
enemys before him durst not fight them, and thereupon tooke 
his wav towards Oannari* imtenwwino' is laomioa 
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he before and the two nobles following him but after many 
days march nob dareing to effect any thing Dilleell Gkaun 
went under Panalla to besiege it bub stayed there but five 
days and returned to his former station, and Bullooll Ckaun 
went to Collapore Anand Ray passing much inland robbed 
a cibty called Pench eight leagues from Bancapcre which 
citty belongs to Bullooll Ckaun jaghere, from whence he 
returned well laden with SOOO oxen laden with good^ which 
Bullooll Gkaun and Quider Ckaun understanding they in- 
tended to intercept him with their whole army encountring 
neare Bancapore, where happened a desperate battell fell a 
brother of Quider Ckaun cousen of Bullooll Ckauns and Anand 
Ray robbed the whole array and brought 600 horse and two 
ellephants and other things, Bullooll Ckaun and Quidher 
Ckaun flying away ; Anand Ray on his return leaving his 
booty with Sevagee is gone againe to Ballagatte to robbe 
more townes. 

I have discoursed with Naragy Punditt concerning the 
peace you desired might be concluded with the Sidy Foote 
Gkaun he answered with many comparison shewing that 
Sevagee had no inclination thereunto whereupon I’ never 
talkb more about that affaire of which Naragy Punditt will 
himself write you^ 

I shall give Your Honour what news I have heard of 
Siddy Sambole in a few words, he engaged with Daulett 
Ckauns navy in Satouly River where there was slaine above 
one hundred men of the Siddys and 44 of Daulett Ckauns 
who gaines the victory but is wounded with an arrow and it 
is reported that Siddy Sambole is likewise wounded; and his 
hands burnt, he not meeting; with good success in the afore- 
said river is gone to Haresser neare iGesaiug this news Sevajee 
told me himselfe, now I desire Your Honour not to licence 
the Siddy to enter into your port nor his men to come on 
shoare for. if you should not thinke convenient to refuse him 
it would cause great difference to arrise betwixt us and 
Sevajee for aoe.inu&h ha deokurad to. me at first meeting. 
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Now I desire Your Honour to send Mr. Henry Oxinden 
iraedlately with a good, present, because I cannot stay long 
here by reason of the unwholesome waters of the hills. 
Concerning the present Naragy Punditt enquired of me and 
I answered him that Mr. Henry Oxinden would bring an 
Arab horse with him of considerable vallue who desired me 
to write to Your Honour not to send any because the Eajah 
had told him he had not occasion of any but in Hew there of 
you would please to send him some precious stones either 
pearles or diamonds which may be worth his wearing at his 
coronation wherefore I desire Your Honour to send some rings 
of precious stones or pearles or some chaines of pearles which 
the Jentues wear on their shashes, because these people thinke 
that the English cannot want pearles and other jewells being 
merchants that trade in shipping. Naragy Punditt enorders 
me to write to Your Honour that if you should send a horse 
the Rajah would never ride on him but give him some of his 
servants or souldiers because he hath many horses as well 
Arabbs as Turkish which considering Your Honour may 
please to doe as to you seeraes best ; Your Honour hath 
already wrote to Naragy Punditt that you would send an 
Englishman of your Council which he hath made known to 
the Rajah wherefore it is convenient that Mr. Henry Oxinden 
comes with a considerable present in conformity to his quallity 
which may be about 1000 or 1200 Rs. It is also reasonable 
that you present the Rajah with something at the time of his 
coronation but this present you now send will serve for all. 
I likewise advertise Your Honour to mind Girderdas to send 
26 ordinary thurmas to Naragy Punditt for which he often 

persecutes me and* Girder promised to send them just after 

my departure ; God preserve Your Honour is the prayer of 

Rairy 4th April 16y4, „„ ; Your humble servant 

^translated out of the Naean Sikat. ; 

Portuguese ofigina|).-_ 
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PRESENTS FOR SHIVAJI 

F. R., vol. 8j, {Surat) Surat to Bombay, the i8th April, i6jp, 
fols, 153 & 134.. 


We are now in answer of yours of the 9fch current in- 
closing us a translate of Narrandas Sinas letter by which wee 
preeeive you are likely to come to a speedy accomodation with 
Sevajee on the condicons that you were the last yeare Seating 
about of paying you 10,000 Pagoths in full satisfaction of the 
Honourable Company s and their servants losses in Rajapore 
and we may consequently inferr that the Corapanys late loss 
at Hubely must be included, your sending Mr, Oxinden on 
that employ wee hope will make some addition by his procur- 
ing us farther priviledges for our trade in his country, the 
present which you desire may be sent with all speed to accom- 
pany him, wee have been collecting these two clayes as near 
as wee cann in such particulars as you desire from us, what 
is wanting, as the rubie for the ear jewell, and the ruble ring 
of such value which are not at present procurable, wee have 
supplyed with a dagger of a neat worke, which wee thinke 
may be as acceptable to him as any of the other, tlie parti- 
culars which wee send you are as followes ; 


Rutt 

2 Pearle weighing 10 

4 ditto weighing 18 1 % 

1 diamond I’ing a rose cutt 
1 ditto 

1 ^ ditto a table 

1 head jewell like a feather 

2 bracelets 


Insurance 

all with particulars wee have 


cost 500 Raps 
cost 750 
cost 450 
cost 325 
cost 130 
cost 680 
cost 450 


3285 
29 i 


3314 I 

Moan Druradas and Vlun 
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Lickraedas sheroffs to send you, which they do by a cossett 
that aoconipanyes your cooly the bearer hereof. 

That Sevajee is much offended at your favouring the Siddee 
in permitting his yessells to winter att your island, and hath 
expresst soe much to Narrandas Sinay wee have reason to 
believe and you may doe noe less of the other interest here, 
for when the Governor here or the Kings Generali near you 
there, shall come to understand (as certainly they will) 
this your embassage, and conclusion of a peace with the 
Kings enemy, together with 'your denyall of their ffleetb to 
harbour with you, you must needs conclude that the Mogull 
will take us for none of his friends, and that wee must be 
exposed to many injuryes if the Company doe not alsoe 
suffer in their trade. Bub you having soe often manifested 
to us how much the good and well being of the island both 
for provissions and traffique depends upon an accomodacon 
with Sevajee together with the trade that wee expect to 
have by the settlement of factoryes in his country, that 
wee shall patiently endure what these people may impose on 
us, rather then declyne the interest and benefitt of the 
Company in their island. 

As Narran Sinay doth give you lible hope of procureing 
peace between Sevajee and Siddee of Danda Kajpore, soe 
wee think it not a business soe facile to be effected, for a warr 
soe many yeares standing, to be suddenly accomodated, thus 
wee have given answer to your letter and. haveing nothing 
here of newes that offers wee must conclude and subscribe. 

A post script which forms part of the letter in another 
copy 

Whereas wee intended to send you a dagger the man that 
ownes it stands on such high terraes for it that we thought 
it not necessary to buy it at soe extravagant a rate. 
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Instructions given by us the Governor and Coundll for affaires of the 
Honourable Company on the Island Bombay unto our lowing 
friend Mr. Henry Oxinden to be observed by him 
in the negotiation of treaty with Seuage Rajah 
{ 0 . C, vol. -ss, no. 3963). 

Mr. Henry Oxinden, 

The expereince you have had of all the affaires of moment 
and overtures which have occured betwixt Seuage and us 
relating to this treaty by means of your daily assistance of 
us in the council where the matter hath been largely debat- 
ed may excuse the trouble of our furthe [r] animadversions 
thereon in this paper, but that we may not be wholy want- 
ing to our duty we thiuke good to recomend the foil [ow] 
ing instructions for your observation. 

The former difference between the Honourable Company 
and Seuag [e] at Rajapore being for the present accomodated 
by a mutuall agrement and contract between us with the parti- 
culers whereof you are throughly acquainted, our next worke 
is to endeauour the establishment of a secure and advanta- 
geous course of traide betwixt this Island and the countryes 
under his iurisdiction, which we trust in God may tend 
very much to our Honourable Masters interest for the 
better effecting whereof we have thought good to send 
you to the said Sevagees court at the castle of Raire that 
you may in person treat with him touching the confirmation 
of those articles which we herewith deliver unto you and 
for that the evill eustome of theise easterns ports puts the 
Company to an indispenoible necssity of presents in such 
cases, there being nothing to be done in theise parts of the 
world without them. 

’We judge it necessary and prudent in this conjuncture 
to be som [e] what more free handed then otherwise we 
should be, and that wee may the better prevails with him 
and his ministers of state to gr[a]tifi6 the Company in theire 
reasonable demand and to procure the better esteeme and 
endearement of our nation, and traid amongst them, where- 
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fore at your arrivall when you observe a convenient time 
you are to present to Seuage, his mother, son and those 
Jewells and rarityes which are appointed in consultation for 
them which we hope will be very acceptable seeing as 
Naran Sinay inforrae us they are more desirous of such 
Jewells then any other thing we can present them, which 
therefore will be more proper and necessary in regard Sevage 
is designing to make himself a king. 

In the contract signed by Seuage wherein he promiseth 
the payment of 10000 kings pagothas for satisfaction of the 
Corapanys losse sustained at Rajapore, there are somethings 
mentioned, which are more then we agreed to in our treaty 
with his Envoy viz. That in the first payment of 2600 
Pagoths worth of goods, which we are to buy of him and so 
consequently in the rest of the payments which was not 
resolved upon or agreed to positively by us, but rather that 
we were to receive it in ready money which you are to 
press him unto but in case he declares he cannot spare ready 
money, and that he will force goods upon us, you are to be 
carefull that you doe not take any old and unmerchantable 
goods and that they be not ouerprized, to the end neither 
the company nor the dnteressed be the losers, thereby, and 
if you can possibly procure pepper, Dungarees, percollas, 
or any sort of callicoes proper for Europe it will be much 
the better prqvided the prices are reasonable, wherein you 
must regulate yourself according to the list of prices which 
you will carry along with you and for that we observe Seuage 
Rajah hath a percoll of old cannekins which he is desirous 
to dispose of we would have you to please him, and for 
formallity sake looke upon them, but not to medle with them 
except you find the Company will be gainers by them and 
not losers. 

Secondly, in that clause wherein he admits the English 
liberty to setle factories in any part of his dominions we 
find that Negotanna and Penn are not expressly included, 
vrherefore we would 'havelyott'inafee that one of the srtiolea 
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that we may setle and build warehouses in any of these 
parts, declaring that it will be a great eonveniency to his 
owne occasions, and a meanes to bring downe traide to that 
part of the country. 

Thirdly, in the last clause he limitts the English that' 
they shall buy and sell only in ports and not transport any 
goods in the inland countryes, this you may tell him is a 
great inconvenieney and discouragement to traide ; and that 
which no king or prince ever hitherto imposed upon us, for 
in all Indostan, Decan, Persia Arabia and the South Sea’s 
and other parts where we traide we have liberty to trans- 
port goods paying custome at port only. Wherefore, you 
might press him by all resonable argument to make an 
alteration of that clause, and to grant us the same preuiledg[e] 
which we enjoy in other parts, otherwise we shall be 
very much discouraged, and not traide so much as otherwise 
.we shall doe. 

Wee reasonably presume that Seuage will be much offend- 
ed at the Sidyes wintering his fleet in this bay, but when he 
hath understood what endeauers we have used to turne him 
out and how roughly we have treated his men, the perticulers 
whereof you are to manifest unto him, haveing been witness 
of the transactions here, and when you have represented 
unto him and made him sensible of the indispeneeible ingage- 
ments that we have in the Mogulls country by meanes of 
traide and setling of factories in his d ominions, we doubt not 
but he will in his wisdom be fully satisfied of our integrity, 
and the full desire, we have to keep a good under standing 
with him, that he also hath vessells wintering here as they 
and we could not in reason and prudence deny the Sidy the 
same kindness, though it be very much against our will and 
inclination. 

Amongst Seuagees ehiefest Ministers of state you must 
per[ti]cularly apply yourselfe to Naragy Punditt who 
hath expressed extraordinary kindness and affection to the 
Companys, interest and theirefo[re] you are to comunicate 
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unto him all our desires and proposalls, before they be 
preseuted to Seuagee, that you may take his advise and 
approbation, therein, desireing him to interceed and mediate 
with Siuagee Rajah for the speedy con elution thereof. You 
are also to pay all eivill respects to his Peshwa or second 
minister ot state Moropunt and likewise to Annagee Punditt 
with whom we may have frequent occasions of corispondence, 
so that the nearer intimacy you gaine with him the better. 

Seeing that the present warr betwixt Seuagee and the 
Sidy of Dan[da] Rajpore causeth a great obstruction and 
insecurity to traide w[e] hold it consistent with the Com- 
panys intresb and becomeing our duty so farr as in us lyes, 
to endeauour an accomodation of peace between them, for 
if they two were friends, the King of India’s fleet now sent 
to assist the said Sidy would be called home and not molest 
these parts any more, wherefore we desire that when you 
see a fit oppertunity, you the matter seriously with 

Naragee Punditt, representing the advantages of such a 
peace together with the charges and misery of the warr, 
and that it is like long to continue at least so long as this 
King lives, except he makes peace with the Sidy Futty 
Chaun, which war if continued may prove a greater prejudice 
to Seuage then the taking of Danda Rajpo[re] will advantage 
him, whereunto you may add some other arguments which 
the President hath in private communicated unto you which 
we hope will preuaile with him as tending to his owne ad- 
vantage, but if you find him auerse to it, you may disist from 
mouing of it to the Rajah declaring that what the President 
designs is only the office of a good neighbour and friends 
to them both, for he desires only to keep peace one witli 
another. 

In the agrement made with Seuagees Envoy Bimagee 
Punditt touching the satisfaction to be paide the Company 
for theire losse at Rajpore in regal'd Neragee Pundit whom 
we have before recomepded you did proue the only 

mediator to bring Seuagee bo fair and accomodation, JV© 
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thought good to promise for his encouragement 500 Pagoths 
to be paid him out of the said money, thereby to oblige him 
the more to doe the Company further service in their traide 
hereafter, and we promised to Bimagee Pandit the Envoy 
for his effectual service therein 100 Pagoths wherefore in 
case they desire the said money you may confirme our 
promise ; but endeauour to put it off to the second or third 
payment, but if they earnestly press to have it made good 
out of the first, you are nob to deny them, for it is necessary 
for us to keep them our friends. 

You are to discource with Naragee Punditt touching the 
opening of a way for the merchants to convey goods betwixt 
Ballagatt and the inland mart townes of Decan and Negot- 
tanna and the maine over against Bombay, declaring unto 
him that it will be a great raeanes to enrich his country and 
secure those parts when our traid is once setled there we 
shall be better able to assist him in the strengthening these 
parts against any enemy wherefore we desire you to press 
him earnestly thereunto for that it will be a notable advan- 
tage to his country. 

You are also to advise Naragee Punditt that he use his 
interest to persuaide Seuagee to encourage all merchants 
to traide and bring downe goods from the neighbouring 
parts of Deean to which end it is necessary that he causeth 
his officers to use them with great kindness in moderate 
customes and freedome from unjust exactions for nothing 
doth more advance traid then that and he will find his 
revenue to encrease more by such a way then hitherto 
he hath taken. 

Wee hope the management of this affaire will not re- 
quire much time, and for that we know not Irow emergencies 
may fall out we cannot limit the time of your stay, but refer 
it to you, for we would not have you return without some 
i ' good effect of your business which we presume may be 
completed in one month or 40 dayes at most, but wee desire 
you to advise us conataatly of all passages on receipt where- 
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of we shall give you such further directions as are necessary 
and so we committ you to the Alinightyes protection and 
remaine 

Bombay, May 11th, 1674. Your Loving Friends. 

SuBiNDBA Nath Sen 


A New type of Eevanta from the Din aj pur District 

The so-called ‘Kalkl’ statues in the Indian Museum from 
Bihar, representing a figure on horse-back with attendants 
forming a hunting partj’', were identified as images of Eevanta 
by Pandit Binod Behari Bidyabinod,^ who pointed out that 
Revanta was described as such in Variihamihira’s Brhat- 
samhitSi® ; this view has since been accepted by scholars.* The 
Visp.u and the Markaigideya Puranas are at one with regard 
to the origin of Bevanta, who, according to them, was the 
son of Surya by his wife Samjna and also the king of the 
Guhyakas, a class of demigods,'* The Markajideya Purap.a 
further adds that Revanta is the god that delivers people 
from the ‘terrors of forests and other lonely places, of great 
conflagrations, of enemies and robbers’ and bestows upon his 
worshippers comfort, intelligence, happiness, kingship, perfect 
health, fame and exalted position.® Raghunandana in the 

I JASB., N. S., vol. V, 1909, pp. 391-92, pi. XXX, 

3 Brhatsamhita, chap. 57 , v. 56. 

3 T. Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological 
Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1911, p. 85 n. i. 

4 Visnu P., iii, 7 ; Markandeya P„ 78, 24-31 ; 108, 11-20. 

lit' I’ll WHtit*?’ I 

Marli’andetrSL S.; chao. lOS. VS. 22-2^. ; i 
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Tithifcattva cites a verse from the Kalpataru, stated to be 
quoted from the Brahma Parana, which refers to the worship 
of Revanta on the Pull-Moon day of Asvina^ and even now he 
is worshipped on that day before the worship of Laksml. 
The Ealika. Purapa recommends his worship by kings at 
the gates according to the principles of Shrya worship and 
gives the following description of his image ; 

g (^) vr' ti 

^ g ^ Hn; I 

55^1 11 

^ (■«i)’st' vf^rat wSsft m i 

ii 

Kalika P., cb. 85®, vs. 46-49,, VafigavasI ed-, Cal., 1886 b.s. 
Thus, according to the Kalika Parap.a the icon of Revanta 
should be placed on a white horse, with his hair fastened up 
by a cloth, wearing a coat of mail, holding a lash in the left 
hand and a sword in the right, also resting upon its (i.e. the 
horse’s) back. The Markapdeya Purapa states that Revanta 
was born, bearing sword, shield and armour, mounted on 
horse-back, furnished with arrows and quiver.® 

A new variety of this image has recently been discovered 
by Babu Sriram Maitra near Ghatnagar in the district of 
Dinajpur and thanks to his exertions, it is now deposited in 
the Museum of the Varendra Research Society at Rajshahi. 
It is carved in black basalt, measuring X 9", and is now 
in two fragments. ■ The sculpture represents a male figure 


I ‘im; gra v : i’— Tithitattva, Vangavasi edition, 

Calcutta, 1313 B. S., p. 690, 

3 . Chap, 88 in Bombay edition. 

■ ' ' ' . ^ • • . Chap, 78, V. 24. 

In verse ii, chaplerv 108, a boW:, is added in place of the shielH 
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in profile, mounted on a caparisoned horse with his feet in the 
stirrups. He has the reins in his left hand, while the 
right hand holds the lash. His hair is tucked up behind the 
head, on which is a crown in three tiers, and he also wears 
necklace, sacred thread, ear-rings etc. He is draped in a 
close-fitting costume with a scarf coiled round his arms and 
his legs are covered with high boots, as is found in the Surya 
images of North India. A broad-headed sword hangs on 
his right. Over his head is a high umbrella held by an atten- 
dant from behind, which thus indicates his royal rank. 
In front of the deity stands apparently a robber seizing the 
horse by the head and flourishing a dagger before his 
eyes. Behind him is a tree with over-spreading foliage and 
on it is seen a human figure with a dagger in hand. On 
the other side of the slab is represented a house with an arched 
entrance and within are two figures, one of a female and 
the other probably of a male. In the lowest portion is a 
woman cutting a fish with a fish-knife {hantl) and behind her 
is a man with a sword and shield approaching as if to lay 
hands on her. In the base are also the figures of a kneeling 
devotee and a woman standing in the tribhanga pose with 
an uncertain object in hand. On the top is a lotus with 
pendent festoons, but the usual flying figures to right and left 
are absent. 

Thus, the central figure in the composition closely con- 
forms to the description of Kevanta in the Kalika Pura^ia 
as quoted above, but the surrounding scene differs from the 
Bihar images, which seem to follow the Brhatsarnhita and is 
of interest as illustrating in stone the function of the deity 
who, according to the Markaij(Jeya Puraflia, looks over the 
safety of his worshippers from the dangers of thieves and 
robbers that pester the human life.^ 

As this image exhibits a similar attitude to that of Kalkin, 
who is described iii the PorSoas as riding a horse and 
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destroying robbers, evil-doers and mlecchas with a sword,^ 
it may be argued that it is one of the same incarnation of 
Vis^u. In sculpture Kalkin is known to us from his represen- 
tations in the Dasmatara slabs® and there he is figured on 
horse-back with two uplifted hands, holding a sword and a 
shield. Precisely the same description of the Avatar a is 
found in a verse of the Visiiudharmottara,^ quoted below ; 

The Eupama^idana also gives a similar description.^ It is 
noteworthy, too, that images of the other Avataras iu those 
slabs are of the same types as in individual representations 
and apparently there is no reason why it should not be so in 
the case of this incarnation too. Other descriptions of 
ICalki icons® are given in the Agni Parana and the Vaikhina- 
sSgama, but as they accord in no way with the subject of 
the present note, it is needless to discuss them. It follows 
thus that neither the known representations of Kalkin in 
Bengal art nor his descriptions in iconographic texts agree 
with the image under notice ; and as the main figure, besides 
tallying with the description of Revanta in the Kalika Pur%a 
has much in common with that of the Indian Museum sculp- 
tures referred to above, its ascription to a different cate- 
gory is out of the question. 

Niead Bandhu Sanyal 


1 Bhagavata P., 12. 2. 18-20; Devi Bhagavatam, 9. 8. 54-55 ; Visnu 
P., iu. 2. 57 ; Agni P., 4. 8, 

2 Dasavatara slab, Varendra Research Society’s Museum, N0.495 ; 
Handbook to the sculptures in the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, M. M. 
Ganguly, pi. xxvii. 

3 T. A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. I, 

c. p. 49, 

4 IMd., vol, I, pt, II, App. c, p, 49. 

5 Ihid., vpl, ^ 11, App, c, p. 49, , . . 



Jaina References in the Dhammapada 

The ‘Dharamapada’ is the mosfe popular book of the 
Buddhists aud the iion-Buddhists. It is believed to be au 
ancient work and a collection of the sayings of Gautama,^ (e.g, 
verses 97 ; 158-154 ; 353 etc). Whether, however, the verses 
in this work attributed to Buddha were his genuine and 
verbatim utterances (just as those others in the ‘Gita’ attri- 
buted to Sri Kyma were his) is a question on which the 
orthodox and the non-orthodox people will perhaps never 
agree. Some of the verses which are found in the 
‘Dhammapada’ are also found in the ‘Mahabharata’® as well 
as the ‘Manu-smrti,’^ not to speak of the Buddhist works 
themselves, such as the ‘Thera-gatha’ and ‘Theri-gatha’ ; but 
as it is not our purpose to discuss here whether the ‘Dhamma- 
pada’ was the borrower, or vice versa, we pass on to the 
matter in hand. 

The 7th ‘vagga’ (or section) of the ‘Dhammapada’ is called 
the ‘Arahanta-vagga’ i.e. the section dealing with the (perfect- 
ed beings called) Arahats, and to me it seems that every 
verse in this section is pregnant with au overt or covert 
reference to those ideal beings of the Jains, who are called 
Arhats or Jinas or Tirthahkaras by them. 

At the outset it must be remembered that Jainism came 
into being earlier than Buddhism, and as according to the 
accepted chronology, Mahavlra was an older contemporary of 
Gautama, it stands to reason that the religion propagated 

1 Buddhols Way of Virtue, p. ^ (Wisdom of the East series). 

2 Cf. Dh. V. 9 with Mbh. XII. S^j Dh, v. 44 with the verse 

in ; Dh. vs, 131^ 133 with Mbb, xiii. S5^ J Dh. v. 223 

with Mbh. XII 3550, etc. 
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by the former preoeded the other promulgated by the latter. 
But Jainism was already in existence, and perhaps in a 
nascent condition, long before the time of Mahavira, who 
seems to have been responsible for giving it the distinct and 
separate entity as a religion, it has ever since had ; 
for Parsvanatha (circa 8th century b. c,)^ his immediate 
forerunner, was the real founder of Jainism, which was 
effected by him perhaps more as a reformation of the 
then existing forms of the religious and philosophical 
systems of the Vedic Brahmanism than as quite a different 
religion. However it be, the tenets of the Jaina religion 
and philosophy, no less than the teaditions of its hagiology 
were already in the air by the time Buddha commenced his 
ministration, and without doubt, therefore, he was not only 
quite conversant with the same, but must have also come 
into contact with persons of the Jaina persuasion, if not with 
Mahavira himself. A magnanimous and all-receptive nature 
like that of Buddha could not but have regard for everything 
that is essentially good and beautiful whether it is found in 
his own or any other religion ; for the several verses at the 
end of the ‘Dhammapada’ forming its last section, the 
‘Brahmana vagga’ strikes us with their genuine fervour, and 
when we remember that it was the religion of the 
Brahmapas, which at first perhaps he tried to reform in his 
own light, and failing, had to secede from, his commendation 
of the ideal Brahmana seems to be twice blest. In one word, 
the great teacher held his ideal Brahmana in great esteem, 
as is clearly evident from the 422ad verse ^ of the ‘Dhamraa- 
pada’. In like manner the 7th section shows in what high 
regard he held the Jaina ideal also. 

I ftlsrarfw i , ^ 

?Tiie leader supreme, the heroic, the great Esi, . the victor without 
lust and purified, the Buddha — him I call a Brahmana,’ (It will be 
seen that Buddha., himself,, is identified here . with, the ideal 
BrShmapa), 



The word ‘Arliat’ ( "^^^ ), a variant of the original word 
‘Argha’ ( ^ ) meaning ‘value’ (metaphorically ‘worth’, ‘honour’ 
etc.), occurs in the Rgveda, where it means ‘worthy, exalted, 
venerable eto.’^ Thus even in the Vedie times, the word 
denoted a high ideal worth striving for. Perhaps when Jainism 
found its ideal super-man in Parsvanatha and Mahavira (and 
y- their predecessors), it borrowed this Vedie word, because it 

was found to contain the exact expression of the ideal, and 
applied it to those super-men. Thus ‘Arhat’ is one of the 
names of the Jaina Tirthahkaras, the name par excellence 
by which their worshippers invoke them, and as such it is 
■* the highest ideal of personality, whether divine or human per- 

fected into the divine, in the Jaina religion. In enumerat- 
ing the names of the Jaina Tirthahkaras, the Jaina lexico- 
grapher Hemaeandra (12th century A.c.) begins the said list 
with the name Arhat as follows — 

%. II ® etc. 

Having thus enumerated the names of the Jaina Tirthankaras, 
he also enumerates in the next chapter of his lexicon those 
of Buddha,® among which, however, the name ‘Arhat’ is cons- 
picuous by its absence, in spite of the fact that this latter list 
is much longer than the other. Nor does this name ‘Arhat’ 
appear among the names of Buddha enumerated by the 
Buddhist lexicographer of a much earlier date, Amarasimha, 
(circa 6th century a. c.) in his lexicon the Amarakosa*. But 

1 Eg-veda, II. 3. i ; II. 3. 3 5 H. 33. lo ; VII. 18 ; X. 22 ; 2. 2 ; X. 

99, 7. The Avestaii form of the verbal root is arej—Xo be 

worth ; to become worthy ; to.^ be considered respectable, etc., and 
that of the Skt. form Arhat is Value, honour, etc. (see K. E. 

Kanga’s Avesta Dictionary) ; so this & a Very ancient Indo-Iranian 
word. ' . ■■ . , 

2 Hemacandra's 24, 25). 

3 "Ibid., II. 232-337. : ' ''r. 4 I. 13-15- 
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both Ainarasimha and Hemacandra give the name ‘Jina’^ 
as one of the names of Buddha, Now the two names 
‘Jainah’ ( ) and ‘Arhatafi’ ( are those by which 

the community of the Jainas has generally been known 
and a glance at these names enables us to make out 
that the same are derived respectively from the words 
Jina and -dr Aai which, by the way, are the names 
whereby the community has ever since been addressing and 
invoking its Godhead, though the meaning of each of 
these two words (ArJiat and Jina) is so transparent 
that it need not be told that either of them signifies a 
super-man, and as such can be readily applied to the 
ideal man, whether of the Jainas or the Buddhists. It 
may be said without reserve, that both these terms 
must have been borrowed by the Buddhists from the Jainas.^ 
No doubt this word Arahat is found in the very common 
Buddhist formula, which invariably occurs as the headline 
of the Buddhist works— wrwr much in 

the way of the formula of the Hindus, or ‘’W 

of the Jainas ; but in this Buddhistic formula, the word 
‘Arhai’ (or ‘Arahatd — its genitive singular) seems to have been 
used more or less as an epithet, i. e., with an adjectival force, 
meaning ‘venerable or saintly’, just as its preceding word 
‘JBhagavato’ is a similar epithet meaning ‘holy or blessed’, and 
so it cannot be said to have the value of a substantive, as 

I Amarakoia { 1 . i^) ; Hemacandra (II. 232). 

3 'wiwT^^isire'u; g 1’ Hemacandra, III. 861. 

Also ‘irRiviitf . . ■ • eror: i...’6Rr5i5KfvgfTO^T sfglii’ 

*Han.a-cariia^ ch. Vlir— circa 7th century A. C. 

3 Similarly the name 'Vinayahd ( fggragr ), given as one of the 
names of Buddha both by Amarasimfia (I. 14), and Hemacandra (II. 
234), seems clearly to have been borrowed from Brahmanism ; but 
the same cannot be said of ‘Marajit' ( g«I3icf ), another name of Buddha 
(AmarakoSa, I. 13 ; Hemacandra, II. 235), which also is a well-known 
name of Siva, as in either case the name is founded on the tradition of 
the conquest of ‘Mara’ effected by Buddha as well as by Siva. 
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it clearly has in the Jaina formula We meet with 
the same adjectival use of the word in the 164th 
verseofthe'Dhammapada’— 

^ I 

The Gommentator of the ‘jD^awmopacZa’ Acarya Buddha- 
ghosa has rightly taken the word "arahatani here as an 
adjective qualifying the noun ‘Sasanaip,''^, wherefore this line 
would mean (and correctly mean) — ‘The venerable rule of 
the noble (or Aryans) and the virtuous’; similarly this word 
occurs as the latter component of many a compound word, as 
‘pujaraha\ ^maharalia’ &c where also it has the adjectival 
sense ‘worthy of.’ 

Now, what does an ‘Arahat' mean according to the 
Buddhistic conception ? The ^Klmddalcapatha^^ lays 
down the following definition of an Arahat — 

( = ‘he who is endowed with the ten attributes is 
called an Arahat’) : thus the Arahatship had a settled, 
and no doubt a very exalted, place in the ascent of man 
according to Buddhism, and seems to have been but a step 
beneath the culminant, Buddhahood,^ In commenting on the 
word ^juUmanto' ( \ occuring in the 89th verse of the 
‘Dhammapada’ , Buddhaghosa explains the word ‘juti’ 
(=Skt. splendour) as i.e. ‘the light of the 

knowledge of the way of the Arahats,’ or in other words, ‘the 
light obtained from the vision of (having found out or attain- 
*ed) the knowledge of Arahatship’, or in the simplest words, ‘the 

1 But the English translators of the Dhammapada, ‘Sacred 
Books of the East’ series, vol. x ) as well as in the Buddha's Way 
of Virtue (‘Wisdom of the East’ series) have taken it for a noun, on 
what authority it is not clear, 

2 Andersen’s ‘Pali Reader’ (p. 82. 1 . 14 )« 

3 'Itivutfaka' ( vfhftw ) thus defines the Buddhahood — 
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realisation of Arahatsliip’. Thus from this comment of the 
Xcarya also, wa see how close Arahatship was to Buddha- 
hood. Even in the Buddhistic Formula (quoted above), it is 
easy, I believe, to discern that ilnQ Arahat was a higher being 
and the Buddha (or the ‘Samma-Sa-r^huddha’) was the 
next above and higher than the Arahat and the highest 
of all. Anderson has defined an Arahat as one who has 
reached the highest stage of sanctification from which he 
can enter NirmTio!,'^ and he is also described as ‘one who 
through obedience to the preaching of Buddha, has reached 
that calm state when the will no longer struggles, but is unified 
and at rest.’® Yet in the 'Yasapabhajja’,^ we find that 
Gautama himself was one of the seven Arahats then living, 
the six others being the ^Paneavaggiyd Bhihkhu (viz, 
Kondanna, Vappa, Bhaddiya, MahanSma and Assaji) and 
Yasa. It is certain that of these seven none else than Buddha 
himself attained to the Buddhahood ; it is true, therefore, 
the six others reached only the Arahatship— wherefore again 
the Arahatship, according to the Buddhistic conception, was 
leaser than the Buddhahood and if, however, we find Buddha’s 
name included among those of the first seven Arahats, it has 
perhaps a strict reference to that stage in his ascent just 
prior to his enlightenment as the Buddha, Anyhow, once 
Buddha was an Ax'ahat. It is possible that it became one of 
his names, as it were, for the posterity; but the fact that 
according to the Buddhistic conception, Arahatship was never 
on a level with the Buddhahood, but always a step beneath it, 
should not be lost sight of. It is a psychological fact. For 
no religion would ever concede that its own highest ideal 
could even in the least degree be inferioi’, or even equal to the 
highest of any other religion, but would always maintain 
that it is the superior ; and the highest concession that a 

I Andersen’s ‘Pali Reader’, ‘Glossary’, p, 33, 

3 ‘Buddha’s Way of Virtue’, p, 103. 

3 Andersen’s ‘Pali Readey, p, 70, ‘Pi 
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religion could make to the highest ideal of any other, is to 
give it the next best place beueath its own ideal, when it 
cannot resist its beauty and goodness and has therefore to 
assimilate it into its own system.^ Thus Arahatship seems more 
and more to have been a borrowed ideal in Buddhism, and as 
such, it is beyond all doubt that it was borrowed from Jainism, 

Now in the light of the foregoing remarks, let us 
examine the section ‘ Aralianta-vagga' verse by verse ; — 

(1) Verse 90 — {gataeclii).: Buddhaghosha ex- 
plains this as ‘wi’n’ (gfafa-mayya) ‘one who has gone (his) 
way’ i.e. 'one who has finished his journey.’ Compare with 
this the word ‘vtwra’ {paragata) occurring in Hemacandra’s 
verse quoted above as one of the names of ‘Arhat’ or ‘Jina’ 
of the Jainas, and meaning ‘one who has gone over to the 
other bank.’ Though the metaphors may be different, the 
idea implied in both these words is quite the same. 

‘nw5Tsiwltst’=‘One who has thrown off all fetters’, with 
which compare (niggmtha). The Jains, or to be 

more accurate the Jain monks, were called ‘ Niggantha-{px 
Nkjantha-) Gammas' in Buddha’s time® or even before, and 
they have also been mentioned as such in Asoka’s Pillar 
Edict VII.® This word also occurs in Hemacandra’s lexicon 
in its Skb, form {nirgmntha) meaning ‘a Jain 

ascetic’ (I 76.). 

(2) , Verse 91 — ‘*1 n’ = ‘They stay not in their 

abode.’ This is perfectly true of the Jaina ‘Tlrthanharai , 

1 This need not amaze the reader, for the fact is no less 
psychological than it is universal in its truth and applicability, and we 
see it amply illustrated by the change of tone, nowadays, among the 
Christian missionaries in their writings on the different religions of 
India. 

2 Vide Mr. Kamta Prasad Jain’s ^Jaina references in the Buddhist 
Literature’ {‘Indian Historical Quarterly’, vol. II, p. 699), and the 
quotation given in the same o'tt p. 704 '•SamaMuiphala Buttd. 

3 Vide Prof. D. R. Bhsindi^s&’i {P‘ I 70 )» Dr. Vincent 

Smith’s (ed, 1903-— ; - 
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no less than of their anchorites : it is also true of Buddha 
himself. Also compare the Jaina text^ — 

ct'st' fn^ram: ii 

Leaving the home, and dwelling in solitude are emphasised 
as the indispensable duties of a J aina ascetic. 

(3) Verses 92-93. — =‘One who is carefully 
observant of (his) food’ (from to observe carefully, 

to ascertain carefully); and ‘wf ® ‘not dependent 
upon (his) food.’^ These remarks about the food are beat 
applicable to the Jainas, especially to the monks, for no others 
are more scrupulous (nay, even meticulous) than they as 
regards the food they have to take, nor less dependent on it, 
whether as regards its details or times of taking it. The mere 
existence of so many ‘vratas’^ or cremonies, which they have 
to observe in and out of season, and in which they have to 
fast in toto or in part, supports my contention ; but I cannot do 
better than refer my readers to (pp. 702-704 of) Mr. K. P. 
Jain’s article already referred to, where all the peculiarities 
of the Jaina ascetics as regards their food, or times and ways 
of taking it etc. are related in detail. 


1 Pujyapada’s 'Istopsdesa’ quoted in Mr, K. P. Jain’s above 
named article, — ‘He in whose mind no disturbances occur, and who 
is established in the knowledge of the self, such an ascetic- should 
engage himself diligently in the contemplation of his soul, in a lonely 
placel 

2 Neither of these expressions means 'moderate in food,’ to 
express which idea, however, the 'Dhammapaid itself has 

( verse 8), ( verse i8S) etc. 

3 This assertion well coincides with the belief of the Digambara 
Jainas that a Jain ascetic reaching Arahatship requires no ■ food. 
Hence he is not dependent upon his food. 

4 Buddha would not countenance any ‘Firrtito’ which, therefore, 
seem to be derided in verse 70 Dhammapada, 
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(Yimokkha) — The Commentator Buddhaghosa says 
that this is another term for ‘Nirvana.’ ’’MoliscH or ^Vimolsa’ 
is preferentially the Jaina denomination betokening the efful- 
gent or extinctive consummation, quite as much as the other 
term ‘Nirvana’ denotes the identical condition according to 
Buddhism. 

(4) Verses 94 and 95— The last word (gen. sing, 

of cftff = such, like that, or like him) occurring in the 94th verse, 
and the penultimate word ‘ml?’ occurring in the first half of 
the 95th verse seem to have escaped the notice of the various 
editors as well as the translators of the ‘Dhammapada* 
for all of them, have left out these words neither explaining 
nor translating them ; but I believe both these words 
are quite significant. In verse 94, where there is already 
the word (in the last line), which is undoubtedly 
the correlative of word (in the first line), there would 
be no need whatever to use the word once again, if this 
word (ctr^^) had not been used in some distinctive sense, 
and thus I take the line to mean ‘even the gods envy him, 
(who is) like him' Similarly the word ^ in the first 
half of the 95th verse, meaning ‘like him,’ refers to the word 
following it, and thus I take that half of the verse to 
mean ‘one who is tolerant like the earth (or) like the pillar 
(and) virtuous like him' Now the pronominal 
adjective ^ is, as Anderson says,® ‘often frequently said 
of Buddha’s holy disciples (‘like him’) and even of Buddha 
himself.’ I therefore very strongly believe that in both 
these instances (as also in the next verse 96), this word 
clearly seems to have been used with a significance to mean 
that the ‘Arahat,' of whom each verse in this section speaks, 

1 The genitive ca&e is used here as the word is governed by the 
verb 

2 Would it not -be* better .to -take as the name of the 

mountain : r 

3 Vide ‘Glossary to the Pali IReader', ; 
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is i.e. like Buddha, but not the Buddha himself, 

whence the psychological inference is not far off that the 
Arahat ideal was adopted into Buddhism, and adapted to suit 
its own system. 

(5) Verse 97 — This is rather a very difficult verse. Its 
superficial meaning is quite the reverse of the inner one.^ 
It is one of those curious enigmas, which occur in 
Buddha’s teaching. As it is, it means— 'The best of men is 
the faithless, the ungrateful, the rebel (lit, ‘hole-borer’ or 
‘breach-maker’), who has given up all hope,’ and when 
interpreted aright it means— ‘He is the -best of men, 
who is free from credulity, who knows the uncreated 
(Nirvaiia), has cut oflf all bonds, has done away with the 
(possible) occurrences (of re-birth), (and) has renounced 
desires.’® It appears that this verse was uttered by 
Buddha to some 30 recluses, who accused Sariputta of 
the faults brought out in the literal translation (given above) 
of this verse because he requested his master not to preach to 
him but to them, as he (Sariputta) bad already known the 
truth by experience, whereas the others needed it on authority 
and therefore wanted it to be preached to them. This verse, 
which was Buddha’s reply to that complaint, expresses with 
great skill the two ways in which he and the recluses looked 
upon Sariputta’s sturdy confidence. But to me, however, 
it seems that some of the recluses must have complained to 
Buddha not against Sariputta, but possibly against the Jaina 
teachings, which they had heard preached here and there about 
them (or even against Mahavlra himself, who was perhaps 
living at that time and preaching his religion not very far 
off), and which must have naturally savoured of heterodoxy 
to their parochial and uncompromising zeal, when Buddha 
perhaps uttered this verse in reply. I believe that 

I Vide ‘Buddha’s Way of Virtue’ fpp. 9091), and Prof. Dharma- 
nanda KosambPs Gujrati ed. of the Dhammapada (p, 134). 

3 ‘Buddha’s Way of Virtue’, p, 90. 
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the master resorted to irony in. order to present the case 
in both its aspects as looked on by himself and by those 
recluses. Or, such ironies of diction^ {Divya dhvani), as 
Mr, K, P, Jain says in his aforesaid article (p, 705), are 
common in the discourses of the Tlrthcmhara. Could therefore 
an echo of them in this particular section (i. e. ^Arahanta^ 
vagga”) be the infallible effect of the law of the association 
of ideas? It may be further added that the woi’d = 

‘one who has cut off his bonds is just tlie same as 
already explained. 

(6) Verse. 99 — This is another very common, 
popular and well-known name of the Jaina Tirthankaraf:. 
It occurs in the list of their names enumerated by Hema- 
eandra whereas neither he nor the Buddhist Amarasindra 
gives it among the names of Buddha, though no doubt it is 
equally applicable to him also. The head line ‘’^1 
is quite a commonplace of the Jaina literature, religious as 
well as seculai’, nay even of their everyday correspondence, 
while it is scarce (or very rare) in that of the Buddhists, 
I take it as a direct and open allusion to the highest Jaina 
ideal fraught at once with appreciation and admiration ; and I 
believe that its use here leads us to the definite conclusion 
that by that time the Jaina ideal bad already been adopted 
and assimilated into the Buddhistic system. 

Another verse of the ^JDJiommapada^ though not belong- 
ing to the 7th section, also calls for attention ; and though it 
has already been once quoted (vide footnote 4), I shall give 
it here once again — 

fix 1 

srww 11 

The words ® and ^ occurring in this verse seem to 


1 Such irony of ‘diction eommost in lodjan religious and secular 
literature and the rhetoricaJ terrail<^ it iS' ‘Vhodhabhasa’ 

2 ‘Wfl* {Vsabha) is the PUH-J^rikt form of the Skt. 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 'IgS?; \ ' 6 
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me very 'significanb. The commentator Buddhaghosa, how- 
ever, explains as (i.e, ‘a bull, 

being like a bull on account of- the unarrested activity’ — 
of course, spritual activity), and as (i.e. ‘a hero 

possessed of power or strengtli’ — spiritual power or strength). 
These words, it must be said, occur not seldom in the Bud- 
dhistic writings, nor are they in less frequent evidence in 
the BrShmaijieal writings from the Vedas downwards^ and 
as such they seem to be the common property as much of 
the Brahmamcal thought and usage as of the eclectic 
Buddhism. Yet I cannot help perceiving in these words 
the personal names BmhJia ( ) and V%ra ( ), whicli 

the two Jaiiia T%Hliauhctras, the first and tlie last respective- 
ly boi’e. To me it is clear that the Tlrthaiiharm or 
the ideal personages of Jainism, viz. JRshabha Deva (also 
known as Adlnatha) and Ifahavlra^ (also known as 
Vctrdhamana) are mentioned in this verse by their very 
personal names, who are also said to be respectively a ‘Rfftr* 
(==skt. ) ‘great sage’, and ‘victorious, or a 

(The Avestan word ‘atshan' means ‘male ; a man ; a bull ; brave ; 
valiant’ &c., and also the Avestan word ‘Vva’ means ‘a man ; a 
manly person ; a hero’ &c. So both these words are very ancient 
Indo-Iranian words. See K. E. Kanga’s ‘Avesta Dictionary’). 

1 The Vedic or Brahmanic ring heard in these words is further 
emphasized and amplified by the two others occurring in the same 
verse, viz. (Skt. wfft') and wfiw (Skt. ), the former of which 
bespeaks an ideal and the latter a necessary and actual stage in the 
Brahmana’s life. It is also interesting to note that Buddha himself is 
called a sTfraw though, no doubt, in the metaphorical sense of the 
word. 

2 I take the word ‘xm’ (Skt, ‘iR^:’) as an adjective qualifying the 

noun and the two thus taken together mean for according 

to Buddhaghosa (i. e. the word W means best, 

- excellent, pre-eminent &c,), and therefore it is -synonymous with 
;(great, excellent, Sic.), and so I interpret as fivrflK-. 
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conqueror’, and along with them is mentioned also the Buddha 
who is said to be or ‘free from lust or desires’, and 
‘wfRw’ or ‘one who has washed away the sin’, — and all of 
these are called the ideal Brahma?.as or the fulfilment of the 
Brahma]gia ideal, as laid down or defined by the Buddha, Or, 
in other words, the purport of this yerse seems to be that the 
ideal Brahraa9.a need not be looked for only within the pale of 
the Vedio religion (or Brahmainism), inasmuch as the Jaina 
Tlrthaiiharas (such as Bsabhadeva and Mahavira,) as well as 
the Buddha himself are undoubtedly ideal Brahmanas, and the 
said ideal is also amply fulfilled in them, inspite of the fact 
that none of these subscribed to the established faith of the 
Brahmanas. According to Buddha it was neither the fact of 
the lineage, nor of caste (v. 393), nor of birth (v. 396), nor of 
the outward appearance with matted locks (vs. 393-394), or 
vestureof skins (v. 394) that decided the real BrShraaija, 
but it was the one highest fact of one being 

(v. 423) i. e. ‘perfect with all perfection’,^ whosoever he 
be, and whatsoever his lineage, caste, birth or external look ; 
and if we remember that Buddha was a seceder from the 
religion of the Brahmag,as, it appears but natural and reason- 
able that, when he identified himself with the real and ideal 
Btahma^a (as is quite apparent from this verse), he would 
also with an equal and sympathetic grace identify other great 
seceders from the same, like Esabha-deva and MahSvIra, 
with the same ideal, especially because both’ his creed and 
theirs were offshoots alike of the same parental stock. 

, M. Govind Pai 


I As detailed in thq 2^h ; Mid; Jast sucllmiBrUmana-Vagga) 
al t\iQ'I)hampiapada,\ ^ ^ 


The DeYelopment of Buddhist Art in South India 

■ II-";: - 
Amarivati 

Ornamental Representation 

The art of Amaravatl is the expression of an age of ex- 
perimentation in the ever changing history of evolutionary 
process. In ornamentation lies its life. The artist simply 
revelled to decorate every available space by the touch of 
his masterful chisel (Plate I). Some vestige of the earlier 
motifs and patterns may still persist at early Amaravatl, but 
their very desultory appearance points to a struggling and 
precarious existence. Late Amaravatl discards these surviving 
links almost completely on the one hand and conceives novel 
indigenous forms on the other, in response to new ideas and 
inspiration from abroad. These foreign contributions, she wel- 
comed in a perfectly friendly spirit, absorbed them and welded 
fhe old and the new in a wonderful synthesis. The newly 
created designs were fully utilised and developed later on 
by the Gupta artists of MathurS and SarnSth. 

Old and Neio Jloiifs , — The rail-pattern survives in some 
of the older sculptures, but the fanciful abstract ornaments 
of Bharhut e.g. the lotus creeper growing forth Jack fruits 
and jwellery, are replaced by virile and realistic motifs. The 
spirit of the artist of the 2nd century b,o. undergoes a radical 
change four centuries later and he no longer associates what- 
ever was dear, pleasant or beautiful to him, with the carvings 
executed. Likewise the pyramidal battlement design, which 
figured so prominently as a decorative device in the Bharhut 
copings and in a lesser degree in the early Amaravatl slabs, 
completely disappears in the later period. The Caitya 
window design, of distinct wooden or bamboo origin, as is 
clearly indicated in the facade of the Lomash Esi cave, 
Bihar, is as yet in its infancy. But the tendency of gradual 
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eoutraobion of the inner curve and the upward thurst of 
the projecting ends which subsequently resulted in the 
typical ornamental motif with fully developed side wings 
at Ajanta in the 5th century, is very significant, thus pav- 
ing the way for its ultimate transformation into . a purely 
ornamental scroll in the mediaeval period. The slabs and 
medallions are generally bordered by strings of lotus leaves 
dangling from a rope, running scroll patterns often sprinkled 
with animals or rows of rosettes fringed with bead mouldings. 
The beads as usual play a prominent part in framing the 
reliefs and enhancing the beauty of minor devices. The 
diagonal mat-work band carved on the lion-pillars and as 
borders of medallions containing human heads in the earlier 
schools which also appear on early parasols from MathurS 
and Karli^ is more frequently employed for framing pur- 
poses here than the simple meander or fret. But purely 
geometrical patterns with their angularities and abruptness 
occupy a secondary place in the sculptures of Amaravatl, 
In both the periods, round and wavy lines in all their soft 
meandering grace predominate, a development which may 
be ascribed to the gradual absorption and assimilation of 
Hellenistic ideas and influences. Dr. Stella Krarorisch has 
pointed out that the Acanthus, which for the first time is 
introduced in India at Amaravatl, ever afterwards continues 
.to be a fovourite Indian ornamental motif and survives even 
to the present day in Ceylon. The magnificent central., lotus 
blossoms in the rail pillars are generally embedded in ex- 
tensive Acanthus leaves in the spandrels. Next to the lotus, 
the Acanthus plays the leading r61e in scroll design and the 
ingenuity of the artist in showing off the subtle play of light 
and shade by clever manipulation of the pliant leaves in all 
sorts of sinuous curls, within the loops, is simply marvellous. 
This dextrous use of the foliage was quickly adopted by the 

X Codrlngton-rAncient India, London, 1926. . Vol, I, fig. A 
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Gupta artist, who with the help of the slanting cut, displayed 
to the fullest advantage, the abstract scrolls of charming 
variety and excellent pattern. We strongly presume that the 
abstract scrolls, which from the Gupta period commenced to 
make much headway until in Mediaeval Orissa enveloped 
the shrines from top to bottom in luxuriant profusion, have 
their origin in these twisting creepers of singular beauty. 
The wonderful aesthetic insight and decorative taste of the 
Amaravatl artist is also revealed in the way he has woven a 
pattern in stone by the unique and rythmical arrangement 
of a cluster of umbrellas around the Harmika in perfect 
harmony with the bulging dome of the stupa, ^ 

The Lotus — Unlike Sahci, the majority of human figures 
is not associated with or overgrown with the lotus flower 
or other foliage, though the animals often fall a prey to 
their entwining caresses. A very striking feature to be 
noticed is that the favourite Tree and Woman motif of early 
Indian plastic art and the lovely and luscious dryads of Saiiei 
are scarcely found at AmarSvatl, if at all. The lotus petal 
is profusely and frequently employed as a means of decoration 
in keeping with the practice of the preceding and succeeding 
ages. The lotus device is dissolved into two principal ele- 
ments viz.(l) the series of circular slab designs and(2) the vari- 
ous kinds of flower and bud which combined with the rambl- 
ing stalk constitute the more vital and energetic pattern. 
The combination of twisting creepers and flowers with mobile 
animal figures and other rythmical creatures attract the 
attention of all lovers of beauty and form by its continuous 

I Coomaraswamy — History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London, 
plate 146. 

"The peculiar arrangement of numerous umbrellas over the capital 
is also met with in cave III or that containing the inscription of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni at Nasik and in later examples here the' 
appendages appear in great clusters like thick foliage”— Burgess, The 
Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jagayyapeta, London, 1887, p. 93. 
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flow of harmonious growth. But in the spandrels of the 
pillars the lotus buds are stiffly cut and conventional, recall- 
ing the Egyptian flowers in their flat and incised reliefs. 
The peerless beauty of the full blown lotus rosettes is entire- 
ly due to their ever-changing variety, richness of carving 
and excellence of design. “These and much indeed of purely 
decorative sculpture on the Ainaravatl slabs is distinctly 
identical in kind with the painted decorative work on the 
ceilings of the Ajanta caves, which is so rich and varied,” J- 
The division of a succession of concentric fillets into 
delicate little petals along with the beautiful calyx in 
the centre — all carved in very bold and high reliefs, is res- 
ponsible for the impression of decorative grandeur.® But 
the older method of inserting human heads within the lotus 
discs, so much in vogue at Bharhut and Bodh Gaya, falls 
entirely into disuse. The age of mental abstraction and ima- 
ginative effort, typified at Bharhut, Bodh Gay5 and to some 
extent at Sanci even, glides impereeptively into a period 
of realism and direct observation, of which Amaravatl is the 
first fruit. 

Moll Omament . — The frieze or coping stone of the Ama- 
ravati rail is embellished with what is popularly called the 
roll- ornament. Scholars — both occidental and oriental: — are 
. agreed in declaring it to he one of the favourite motifs im- 
ported from Gandhara and gradualy assimilated by the Indian 

1 Burgess — The Stupas of Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta. p, 40. 

2 “In the first of these the central lotus blossoms have triple 

and quadruple circles of petals surrounded by a Soral scroll which 
is directly descended from Bharhut and Saflci, but is infinitely 
finer. At Bharhut and Safici, one acknowledges the presence of 
an excellent plastic sense and a fine imaginative tradition, but here 
there h a sense of physical conflict, as if with new and intractable 
material. Hete liand and eyes keep, pace with one another and 
the acquisitiou of ea^ brings of djgmty or re.strainU” Cod- 

rington— Ancient India, VoJ, 1,1^ 35* . ‘ ' 
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artists.^ But the close analogy between this pattern crop- 
ping up at Amaravatl and other places in a post-Hellenistic 
era and the rambling lotus stalk of the Bharhut coping stones 
in a highly magnified and developed form, is in our humble 
opinion also not far fetched. In the original Hellenistic 
examples amoretti or little cupids are ‘‘represnted on string 
courses, plinths or friezes as boyish figures carrying garlands, 
climbing, wrestling or performing on (Indian ?) musical in- 
struments. In the intervening portions the old lotus flowers 
are again introduced, or the intervals are filled in with 
symbols, animals or birds.” ^ The substitution of rushing 
women in the place of the Greek cupids in some of the 
Mathura “Ayagapatas’’ marks the initial step in the ultimate 
Indianisation of the ornament. At early Amaravatl fat little 
Gaijas and mythical creatures are found to carry the garland, 
the intervals being occupied by half lotus rosettes. Late 
Amaravatl initiates further developments which alters the 
original character of this motive almost beyond recognition.® 
The garland assumes a swelling and writhing shape, richly 
decorated with bands of rope and beads, rosettes etc., like the 
sinuous body of a huge rolling serpent. The little amorettii 
of Gandhara develop into grown-up men and women advancing 
with rapid but graceful steps (Plate I), The symbols losing 
their original significance fill up the gaps as mere decorative 
devices ■ while a variety of scenes are depicted in small 

1 “The decorative motif of garland bearing Erotes, already Indi- 

anised at Mathura, and much more so by the time it reaches Am'ara- 
vati, is likewisei of Gandhara origin.” (p. 62). “The coping bore 
a long wavy floral scroll, carried by men who are really Indianised 
analogues of the garland bearing Erotes of Gandhara, which found' 
their way into India via Mathura.” (p, 70), Coomaraswamy — History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art. • - .. . . ^ 

2 Grunwedel— Buddhist Art in India, London, T90i,- translated- 
into English by Agnes Gibson and revised by James Burgess, p. 148. 

■ 3' Burgess-^The Stupas of Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta.- pi, XX,' 
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medallions on the surface of the roll itself. The undulatiiio^ 
curves of the flat thick set rolls of early Amaravatl are 
broader and more sweeping and less abrupt than the later 
patterns. But both issue out of the mouths of gaping 
Makaras. Also the earlier motifs are not upheld by magni- 
ficent tall adults in remarkably light and jovial vein but by 
squatting dwarfs and other grotesque figures apparently 
heaving under the pressing burden of the weighty mass.^ 
Symbolical Representation 

“In the omission of the figure of Buddha,” remarks Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, “the early Buddhist art is truly Buddhist : 
for the rest it is an art about Buddhism rather than Bud- 
dhist art,”® In the employment of the old symbols side 
by side with the Buddha images at Amaravatl, the innate con- 
servatism of the Indian artists, who were reluctant to forsake 
conventions hallowed by tradition even when they become 
absolutely superfluous, glaringly manifests itself (Plate I, 
upper frieze). 

Jjotm Fase — M. Poueher and others are of opinion that 
the birth of Buddha was symbolised in different ways 
and manners. At Sanoi the lotus springs out of the gold 
vase in spreading foliages but the vase is found to have grown 
considerably in dimension at Amaravatl, occupying almost 
the entire surface of the panel, while flowers and buds are 
strewn over the remaining portion. But the most note- 
worthy fact is the total absence of the so-called Maha-Maya 
figure, either sitting or standing, and flanked by two ele- 
phants, from the Amaravatl reliefs. Although this group 
constantly and repeatedly appeared at Bharhut, Bodh Gaj^a, 
Sanoi and Kha^dagiri, its complete omission from Amaravatl 
may weaken the theory of Poueher that it, instead of 
representing the “Gaja-Lak|m!,” signifies the nativity of 
the Blessed One, 

I Ibid, pi. XXIX., . . 

3 Coomaraswamy— -The Danes ol4iva. London and New , 

1924. p. 48. 
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Thrones . — The raised altars of Bharhut and Sanci, of sim- 
ple and severe design, develop into regular thrones and elabor- 
ately decorated chairs at Amaravatl, with additional soft and 
round cushions which Mr. Pergusson mistook to be “Dro^as.” 
The empty thrones by themselves are seldom objects of 
worship — they are invariably placed under the shade of the 
Bodhi tree, a wheel or a fiery pillar, thereby indicating the en- 
thralling episodes of the history of Buddhism and its royal 
preacher (Plate I, upper frieze right and left panels). 
Often the sacred foot-prints, the relic casket, or a 
miniature dagoba is placed on the seat. But the adora- 
tion of the hair, dress or other ornaments of Buddha so 
frequent at Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya can be rarely seen. 
A small foot-stool carved with foot-marks is always kept 
beneath the throne denoting the present absence of the 
Buddha. (Plate I, at the foot of the edges of the frame, right 
and left). A curious and perhaps hitherto unnoticed fact may 
be mentioned in this connection. All the European savants, 
led by Mr. Vincent Smith, have maintained with one voice, 
that squatting on the floor is the favourite and only posture 
known to the Indians ; consequently, the appearance of the 
Buddha in the Ajanta and Nasik caves, seated in the Euro- 
pean fashion, betray the adoption of foriegn mannerism. 
But we venture to suggest that this particular way of repre- 
sentation is purely indigenous. Apart from the innumer- 
able examples from the Amaravatl slabs, princes and other 
dignitaries sitting on chairs, the peculiar position of the foot- 
marks on the foot-stool obviously prove that the invisible 
Buddha was made to sit in the so-called “European fashion,” 
even from the days of Bharhut, if not before, when canonical 
tradition stood in the way of portraying him in anthropo- 
morphic form. 

Bharmacakra , — This particular symbol occurs more 
frequently at Sanci and Amaravatl than at Bharhut. More- 
over the elaborate richness of the types found at the former 
localities is naturally absent at the latter, where- a large 
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wheel is simply stuck to a short pillar with scarcely any orna- 
mentation or accessory figures of animals, Gandharvas or dwarfs 
supporting or adorning it (Plate I). A comparison between 
the cahras of Bharhut and Amaravatl will at once establish 
their striking similarity, only the Trisula of the latter, in- 
stead of pointing outwards from the felloe, has its points 
towards it. 

Flaming Pillar . — The description of other favourite sym- 
bols recurring at Amaravatl e.g.^ the sacred Bodhi tree, the 
Sjlpadas, caityas etc. can be safely omitted, because there 
is nothing particular about them nor do they embody any 
remarkable deviation. The fiery pillars surmounted by 
Tris'iilas are generally represented behind a throne or a seat, 
marked with spii-al round lines and with tapering slabs as 
their back grounds, carved with shooting flames which seem 
to issue from the sides of the pillars themselves. This 
peculiar symbol is a distinct invention and contribution of 
Amaravatl to the amazing store of Buddhist symbolism. 
There is scarcely any trace of its existence in the earlier eras 
of Buddhist art. Mr, Burgess remarks in this connection : 
“The worship of the pillar surmounted by the Trisula, a 
feature that is so unlike we know of in mythology, that were 
it not for the monks that seem to take so prominent part 
in this instance, and the frequent occurrence of this symbol, 
we might refuse to accept it as having had any connection 
with Buddhism and suppose that it was a representation of 
some cult prevalent among the Telugu tribes, before the 
advent of Buddhism among them. It is one of those ob- 
scure points to which as yet no allusion has been recognised 
in Buddhist literature." Mr. Fergusson is of opinion that this 
pillar was the counterpart of the Agui-lihga of Siva which 
we find represented in the Brahmanical writings and the cave 
temples.^ “The appearance of the great fiery lihga" aecord- 

I Fergusson and Burgess-— The Cave Temples of India, p. 437' 
Arch, Surv, of W. India ]R.eport»; vok Vj p. 25 * ^ 
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ing to the Liriga-Purai^a “takes place in the interval of 
creation to separate Visijii and Bramha. Upon the lihga the 
monosyllabic is visible."^ Mr. Burgess apparently 

contradicts himself by assuming at another place that 
the Buddhist tried to represent the superiority of their theology, 
as this Agni-lihga is the form in which according to Brahm- 
ap.a mythology, Siva asserted hia superiority to the other 
gods. "We may conjecture that in all probability this symbol 
was inherited from the Vedic Fire-worshippers and typifies 
a truly Aryan practice, 

TrUulct . — The Tris'Sla as it is found at Amaravatl con- 
sists of the circular disc, generally ornamented with a lotus 
or rosette- in the middle and a decorated border, the three pro- 
truding members of the crescent — the two side ones being 
divided into three tips at the end and sometimes considerable 
side wings. At Sahoi the medallion rests upon a series 
of slabs with bent legs, touching the circle at the bottom. 
Another difference to be noted lies in the middle prong of 
the upper part being stunted and mounted with the shield 
symbol. But^it is rather in decoration than in spirit that 
the northern and southern prototypes essentially differ. 
Although the real significance of this particular symbol 
has not been satisfactorily explained, “the occurance of the 
shield, the Trisula, Svastika etc., at the commencement and 
end of the earliest of the Junnar, Bhaja, Bedsa, Kuda, and 
Karli cave inscidptions testifies to their ancient use as for- 
tunate symbols. The later explanation of mystics and Papfiits 
are not necessarily of any authority.”® 

The Buddha Figure 

Let us not enter into a discussion of the origin of the 
Buddha image as, we whole-heartedly subscribe to the views 

1 Introduction to Wilson’s Visnu Purana, p. Ixviii ; Fergusson — 
The Tree and Serpent Worship, London l868, p, 208. 

2 Burgess—The Stupas pf Amatavatl land -Jagayyapeta, p. 47. . i ' 
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expressed by M. Grolobew^ and Dr. Coomaraswainy. . “The 
only possible conclusion is that the Buddha figure, must have 
been produced simultaneously, probably in the middle of 
or near the beginning of the 1st century a.d. ip. Gandliara 
and in Mathura in response to a demand created by the 
internal development of Buddhism which was common 
ground in both areas, in each case by local craftsmen, working 
in the local tradition.”® The Buddha images of Amaravatl, 
though not as numerous as that of Gandhara, far out-nuraber 
in variety those of Mathura. But AmarSvatl failed to 
create any type of Buddha like her northern and more 
fortunate contemporary. She only imitated the products of 
the Gandharan School. The Hellenistic prototype might 
have penetrated into the eastern coast via Mathura or it is 
quite probable that it was introduced from the North-western 
part of India to this region by the maritime route. 

The sculptured reliefs seldom depict the Buddha solitary 
and contemplating. He is always found to be preaching 
or propounding moral and spiritual doctrines to the crowd 
of pious listeners or passionate devotees thronged around him. 
He is generally seated cross-legged on a raised platform 
and surrounded by a halo round the head, circular and 
unadorned but for the simple decoration of beads. The 
treatment of the hair or the uspisa, which is not gathered up 
in a corbylos in keeping with the truly Hellenistic tradition, 
is rendered in the indigenous way, but the peculiar develop- 
ment of Mathura in its absence of locks and conch-shell like 
Uspisa (e.g. the Katra and Aniwar specimens) did not find 
favour with the Amaravatl artists. The hair is arranged 
in the right Indian fashion, with the curve of the spiralic 
locks from the right to the left, also the fringe of the hair 
on the brow is composed of double curves, in strict accordance 
with the covention set up by the so called Yaksa figures on the 

1 Bulletin de I’Ecole Francaise #Extfeffle-Orient, 1933, p. 452. 

2 Cooroaraswansy— Hist, of Iridfaa and Indonesian Art, p, 60,: 
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Bodk-Gaya railing, and quite unlike the unbroken 
semi-circular sweep of Math ur5. The face is generally 
very heavy and square and the features too are neither 
sharp nor clear cut. The down east droop of the eye-lids 
of the later Indian examples has not yet developed into a 
regular feature. The eyes are on the contrary, fully open 
with the gaze fixed on the tip of the nose. The fleshy lips 
are as a rule extended in an eternal smile. The flat broad 
chest do not offer any affinity to the special Mathura model- 
ling. The hand-poses are very simple and limited at Amara- 
vatl — they are confined only to the Dharmacakra and 
Abhaya Mudras. Strangely enough, even in a relief which 
very probably represents the temptation scene, the right 
hand instead of pointing downwards in the usual Bhumi- 
sparsa MudrS, is uplifted as if addressing the decoying 
damsels of Mara. ^ The Dhyani Mudra is also conspicuous 
by its absence. While the right hand is always indicative 
of the particular pose, the left is either raised to hold up 
them of the garment or is allowded to rest on the lap. The 
shoulder is generally left bare, according to canonical in- 
junctions, but sometimes the tunic covers both the shoulders, 
in imitation of the Hellenistic images. But the Gandhara 
technique is most pronounced in the treatment of the heavy 
drapery, with clearly marked folds and a distinct volume 
of its own. The massive folds of the dress stand in the way 
of the contours of the body underneath being felt or visible, 
in opposing contrast to the rendering of the Katra type. 

Most of the figures are short and stunted, and the influ- 
ence of the Gandhara style is manifested in the extremely 
soft and flabby flesh. But the heavy and flat treatment of the 
voluminous mass is also reminiscent of the Kusana technique 
of the Mathura School. The peculiar expression of the mouth, 
with the sensuous smile playing on Ups; the wide open gaze 
of the eyes combined with the corpulent body, endows tlie 

I William Cohn— Indische Plastick, Berlin, 1923, p], 17. ^ . 
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Buddha figure with an air of languidity and v/orldiness, 
conscious of the enervating charm of his voluptuous en- 
tourage. The cairn composure of the GandbSra images, 
the tense absorption of the Anuradhapura type, and the 
transcendental bliss of the classical Sarnath specimen, is 
singularly lacking in these examples. The Buddha figure 
of Amaravatl cannot boast of any artistic or technical 
merit, they are simply decorative. It is strange indeed, 
that the artist of Amaravatl who attained such maghifioent 
height in the creation of ordinary human being, failed utterly 
in the sublime conception and delineation of his Master, 
with any amount of technical proficiency. 

The treatment noticed above with regard to the reliefsj 
is also applicable to the standing marble statues in the round. 
They are not so short and stunted in appeai’ance, but similar 
flatness and heaviness of composition is evident. The clumsy 
handling of the feet with swollen soles, lingered up till the 
heyday of the best Grupta tradition. The right shoulder 
is uncovered, the right hand is always in the Abahaya pose, 
while the left elbow is uplifted supporting the fringe of the 
drapery. The straight hanging stereotyped folds of the 
heavy costume, forms a sort of thick opaque wall before 
the body, completely obscuring it from the view. This parti- 
cular device lends additional weight to the erect and stiff 
posture, which combined with the full and by no means 
slender feature, make the figures benign and severe in coun- 
tenance, The standing types have the austere dignity of a 
stern aristocratic Eoman Senator in his flowing Toga, in 
refreshing contrast to the unimpressive demeanour of the relief 
carvings.^ 

The bronze statuettes of the Buddha (standing) discovered 
recently by Mr. Alexander Eea, betray the same peculiarities 

1 Arch, Survey, Annual Report, 1905-06, pi, LI. 

Burgess*— The Stupas of vAruarlvatl and Jagayyapeta. Stupas, pi. 

LU, I & 2, ' - .v' 
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noted above, only the limbs are more refined and delicate. 
The facial type is novel in some respects with its flat nose, 
heavy chin and tightly compressed thick lips. The heads, 
which are sometimes disproportionately larger than the rest 
of the body, dwarf the statuettes still more, '.like many of the 
Gandhara prototypes. The solid, broad and cubical aspect 
of the marble statues is missing, and in most oases the 
drapery is rendered as transparent and without folds thus 
allowing a free play of light and shade on the gentle un- 
dulations of the graceful body, recalling to the mind the 
famous Sultanganj image. The hand poses too are of a 
larger variety. In Gandhara, the Buddha is portrayed as 
a Guru or preceptor, at Mathura he assumes the garb of a 
local Yogin, while AmarSvati transforms him into a preaching 
monk or a public orator.^ 

Foreign Influence 

The marbles of Amaravatl are of enormous importance 
for their own inherent attributes, but the significance is 
further enhanced by the fact that they represent the clash 
of two entirely different traditions— -one exotic and imported, 
another local and indegenous and embody the inevitable 
synthesis of cordial and harmonious reciprocal actions. The 
question as to how the classical influence came to leave its 
indelible impress upon the products of so remote a region, 

I Arclneoiogical Survey Annual Report, 1908-09, pi. XXVIII. 

In connection with the Buddha images of Amaravatl and early 
Ceylon, Dr. Coomarswamy observes “To all those works we may 
fairly assign the honoured name of the primitives, since their massive 
forms and austere outlines are immediately determined by their moral 
grandeur of thesis and the suppressed emotion of its realization, with- 
out any intrusion of individuality and parade of skill. The fullness 
of the modelling expresses a high degree of vitality, but does not 
yet show, conscious elegance and suavity of Gupta type."' Dance of 
l§iva, p. SI. .. , , , 
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is still undecided. It is quite probable, as it has been already 
hinted before, that it reached this spot overland via MathurS; 
for Mathura was the distributing centre of Hellenistic art and 
culture for India. On the other hand the Periplus of the 
Erytbrean Sea and the (Jeography of Ptolemy, works which 
are almost comtemporary with the Stupa of Araaravatl, 
amply testify to the existence of a brisk maritime and com- 
mercial activity along the coasts of India in the opening 
centuries of the Christian era. Perhaps it will not be im- 
pertinent to infer, that some artists from Gandhara trained 
in the foreign school took the ship at Barbaricum, at the 
mouth of the Indus, landed at one of the flourishing har- 
bours of Kalinga and then proceeded inland to supplement 
the efforts of the local craftsmen, at the request of the local 
chiefs. In those days the western ports of India were in 
direct touch with the Roman world and it would be too 
natural to presume that fresh waves from the Empire of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelias reached its ancient shores. 
No one can honestly deny the extraneous element in the 
art of Amaravatl, but how far and in what way it succeeded 
in moulding the language and character of the plastic con- 
ception it remains to be determined. “The keynote of 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s criticism appears to be that the Indian 
art, throughout the ages, draws its inspiration mainly from 
foreign sources. This note is first sounded in connection 

with the sculptures of Bharhut and Sanchi it is again 

struck when he comes to deal with the Amaravatl school. 
Perhaps he has recognised the close relationship between 
the style of SSnchi and that of AraarSvatJ, and having 
attributed the former to Alexandria has found himself com- 
pelled to seek a somewhat similar explanation for the latter.”^ 

Certainly, now we are in a position to judge the theory 
of Mr. Smith in the light of above investigations. The 
assertion that the reliefs of BhSrhut and SSnchi are mainly 

I Banerjee— Hellenism ift Ancient India, Calcutta, 1920, p, 65, 

I. H, Q,, SEPTEMBER, 1927 ^ 
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inspired by foreign models, although, nob of immediate con- 
cern, should be objected bo in the face of their glaring in- 
digenous character. Bub this robust optimism fails us, 
when we come to deal with Amaravatl or one of the three 
schools of Mathura, which betray strongly Hellenistic influ- 
ence. At Amaravatl the introduction and utilisation of 
some ornamental motifs (e.g. the Acanthus),^ some fantastic 
animal forms, the realistic modelling of the human body 
to a certain extent and the Buddha prototype from Gan- 
dhara, can be easily detected. Bub the few ornamental 
details are completely lost in the brilliant decorative luxuri- 
ance illuminating each and every stone. Again as already 
perceived, the roll-ornament has been so thorougly Indianised 
in character, that it is very difldcult to trace the descent from 
its original progenitor. Modelling of the figures, though 
reminiscent of Hellenistic realism, is renderded distinctly 
Indian in its summary and generalised treatment. The grace- 
ful movements and the admirable poses, again, do not savour 
of any foreign contamination. Neither can anybody discover, 
by any amount of straining the working of any extraneous 
force in the surface treatment and other peculiar techniques, 
except certain items in the composition already noticed.^ 
Though the origin of the Buddha type is still shrouded in 

1 Fefgusson is of opinion that the classical tendency is exhibited 
more than any details at Amaravatl by the waterleaf, which is an 
ornament of the classical artists. He through a mistranslation of 
Hiuen-stang finds evidence of Hellenistic influence, which suggests 
a comparison of Amaravatl with the palaces of Tahia (Bactria)— 
Hist, Ind. Arch. 1899, p. 103 ; Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 157. 

2 “Two points are outstanding : the method of setting out inci- 

dents of the fable is of Mathura-GandhSra kind rather than Sanchi, 
and although the descent from the Early School is apparent, a new 
Spirit is manifest which is akin to and is in fact the forerunner of 
the great works of the Gupta and Mediaeval periods.”-—Codrington— 
Ancient India, vob I> p. 36, • 
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controversy, still it must be admitted that the Amaravatl 
model is more akin to the Gandhara type than the Mathuri 
one. But even these images are conspicuously Indianised 
in the coiffure, the facial features and often in the convention 
of dressing. 

So the apparent hollowness of the contention of Mr. 
Smith becomes obvious, if we are ready to accept the 
truth of the above conclusions. That the art of Amaravati 
is predominently Indian in spirit and execution goes without 
saying. Nothing can be more reasonable than the just 
observations of Sir John Marshall, who says, “The reliefs 
of Amaravati indeed appear to be as truly Indian in style 
as those of Bharhut and Ellora. They followed as a natural 
sequence on the Mauryan art, when that art was finding, 
expression in more conventionalised forms. They have in- 
herited certain motifs and types which filtered from the 
North-west but these elements have been completely 
absorbed and assimilated without materially influencing the 
indigenous character of the sculptures.” Every people and 
every culture however confident of its own possibilities, 
must cultivate a receptive mentality in order to ensure its 
continued vitality. The Indians and their ancient civiliza- 
tion are still to be reckoned as a world force, while the 
Greeks and Romans, from whom they once borrowed and 
so freely, are long dead and gone and their achievements 
are a glorious chapter of the past.^ 

I Even Mr. Grundwedel, who.se leaning towards Gandhara and 
West Asiatic art is well known, had been forced to admit that, "Not- 
witlistanding, the Indian element preponderates : the foreign elements 
are overpowered by the Indian style and serve only here and there as 
means to an end ... ..... It may be said that the best reliefs of ,\mar&- 
vati are also the best Indian sculptures.” — Buddhist Art in India, 
P-iS7« 

Dr. Banerjee in his “HellenisiB in Ancient India" pp. 60-70 fully , 
discusses the extent of'foreign ihfinence upon Indian kt. f 
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JAGAYYAPETA 
A rchitecture and Sculpture 

The remains of the Jagayyapeta stupa are so scanty that 
it is none too easy task to place them in their proper pers- 
pective in the evolution of the Buddhist art in the South, 
However judging from the few materials at hand, they can 
be safely ascribed to the first century B.c. if not earliei’. 

The actual existence of the peculiar free standing stelae 
round the stupa, which are represented in the slabs of Amara- 
vatl (Plate, I) was confirmed by the excavation at Jagayya- 
peta, where only the lower portions of them have beeen dis- 
covered. “The first impression regarding these pillars is that 
they formed one of those groups supporting a roof and forming 
a large hall of which we have several examples in Ceylon. That 
they did form a large Mandapa of some sort, there can be little 
doubt : a place of assembly for visitors to the stupa.” ^ 

The other finds at the locality are the pilasters which close- 
ly resemble those of the Western caves and early Amaravati. 
The decoration of the vase and the bell at either end 
of the shaft is mainly confined to bands of lotus leaf and 
the bead and reel patterns, intersecting the narrow shallow 
flutes in the identical manner. But there is some remark- 
able deviation in proportion in general from the early types 
of Amaravati. The pot at the bottom is more bulging in 
shape and the so-called bell capital which assumes a pudding 
form with the curvature of the outline and the rim of the 
neck more emphasised in conformity with the examples in the 
Grautamiputra cave, NSsik, But the series of inverted steps, 
intervening between the capital and animal superstructure, 
so characteristic of the Western Caves, are sti’angely missing. 
But the vital difference is recognised in the shafts, instead of 

I Burges?— Tfie Stppas of Amairavatl and Jagayyapeta, p.; pc% 
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being merely plain or decorated with lotus rosettes, being often 
carved with figures of Yaksas and Yaksinis in alto relievo 
following the practice obtaining at Bharhut, Bodh Gaya, and 
Mathura, As far as it can be discerned from photographic 
plates, the edges of the pilasters are not chamfered off in 
imitation of the above, but simply plain and without any rosette 
embellishments. Following the footsteps of Bharhut, the 
figures are invariably placed on a Makara, a sea monster or 
other hybrid creatures. The leg-poses of the demi-gods have 
been strictly preserved without any alteration, but the Anjali 
Mudra of the hands as well as the favourite association of 
the tree with the female figures are sadly missing. The 
statues lack the calm dignity of the Bharhut figures and are 
wanting in proportion too. They arc, as a rule, very short 
and stunted in appearance. The women possess slim waists, 
unduly exaggerated breasts and heavy faces set with large 
eyes, thick lips and small chins. 

In sharp contrast to late Araaravati, all the women of 
the pilasters as well as of the relief slabs, are regularly 
clothed and a few of them hold the costume ends in their 
hands like the Mathura Yaksinis. A striking similarity 
exists between the reliefs of Jagayyapeta, Bharhut, and the 
paintings of cave X, Ajanta, in the arrangement of the dra- 
pery and the the ornaments e.g, the large ear-rings, broad 
necklaces and specially the enormous head-dresses. The cloth- 
ing is far reduced in extension, and though meant to be 
transparent, is usually gathered up round the loins. 

By virtue of the peculiar treatment and composition, the 
few slabs of Jagayyapeta at once form a unique and im- 
portant class by themselves in the domain of Indian art 
(Plate II). The relief treatment is as economical and restraiuect 
as possible. The figures are very sparsely placed without any 
sort of mutual contact or overlipping; so that the impression 
of a crowd predominating at AmarSvatl, is entirely absent. 
A sense of ample space is sought to be created by the figures 
and objects, few and far between as they are. The flatness 
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of the surface is offceu relieved and atmospheric depth intro- 
duced by means of trees and architecture, though the pro- 
portion between the human figures and the buildings is by 
no means accurate. “The sculptures of Jagayyapeta,” opines 
Dr. Stella Eramrisch, “resemble the paintings of cave IX, 
Ajanta, in their decorative flatness and unscientific illusion- 
ism.’’ 

The chief actor in the scene assumes tremendous exag* 
geration of form but almost all the figures, whether human 
or animal, are made to stand on cushions, a peculiar con- 
vention. The vigorous movement of the Amaravatl sculp- 
tures and their emotional outburst is very successfully curbed 
here. The postures are all erect, straight and stiff like 
Bharhut, and all the human beings are found to be standing. 
But the graceful slimness and slenderness of the Amaravatl 
figures pales into insignificance beside that of Jagayyapeta. 
The figures are so intensely elongated and attenuated as to 
reach the breaking point. The absence of any indication 
of modelling proper makes the treatment appear almost 
absolutely linear, the angularity of which is emphasized 
by the lack of round and flowing curves, and further enhan- 
ced by the sharp and projecting outlines of the body as well 
as the scarfs. It is sure enough that these peculiarities 
are stamped with the genius of an artist different from the 
school of Amaravatl. But thei’e is one feature common 
to both viz. that, discarding the tradition of representing 
the faces in full frontal view, prevailing at the northern 
schools, they are rendered in three-quarters profile. Although 
some few sculptures of BhajS, and the Jain Ayagapatas 
of Mathura may be said to approach to a large extent 
as regards the remarkable elongation of forms, still the 
extremely light and fragile bodies, the absolutely linear treat- 
n^t, and the exceediiigly flat reliefs of Jagayyapeta stand 
unrivalled in Indian plastic composition. They are amazingly 
Egyptian in spirit and conception. 
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Conclusion 

So far we have been analysing and discovering the strik- 
ing elements which presented before our vision and appealed 
to our senses. Now let us have a brief survey of our find- 
ings. We may venture to say that the free standing enig- 
matical columns round the dagoba both at Amaravati and 
Jagayyapeta, the total absence of the towering gateways 
and the system of terracing consitute the principal difference 
between the stupas of the northern and southern India. No 
material divergence can be recognised regarding the architec- 
tonic motifs; the identical forms of pillars and pilasters 
invariably recur throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, testifying to the common bond in the realm of plastic 
art. The employment of identical symbolism, from the 
Himalayas in the north to the far off Ceylon in the extreme 
south, is an eloquent proof of this indissoluble connection. But 
in the wonderful display of the decorative instinct Amara- 
vati .surpasses her contemporaries as well as her predecessors, 
discarding old ornamental patterns and giving birth to beau- 
tiful new ones. This marvellous instinct is the peculiar 
heritage of the Indian soil, blossoming from the dawn of 
artistic endeavour and lingering up to the age of decadence. 
But it is to her eternal credit, that the delicate petals of 
Amaravati have rivalled the flowers of other ages and climes 
in elegant beauty and radiant bloom. She also proceeded 
to adjust ingeniously the arrangement of human costume 
in this decorative scheme ; and the ornamentation of the 
apparel always associated with late Mediseval sculptures, 
ows its origin to Amaravati, But it is only when we come 
to deal with the technique and treatment that the excellent 
vision and remarkable individuality of the Amaravati artist 
fully unfold themselves. The geniune creative faculty of the 
artist is revealed in the novel sense of spacing, balance and 
equipoise of compositionj the jiMmpnious blending of colour, 
the intimate touch betweeQ:iUie figures aud the alhembia^uug 
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movement of the extremely supple and rythmical bodies, 
throbbing with intense emotion. Amaravatl also did not shrink 
from accepting what the foreigners had to offer, but she 
expressed the ideas, thus enriched, in a language peculiarly 
her own. 

The joyous note pervading the marbles of Amaravatl is 
at once most significant and arresting. It is similarly struck 
at Mathura, where every human face is lit up with a radiant 
smile, and every eye twinkles with the intoxication of pleasure. 
The same jovial spirit is reflected in the frolicsome mirth of the 
later Chinese ceramic wares. The fair damsels of Amaravatl, 
again, like their northern contemporaries of Mathura, antici- 
pate the charming luscious nymphs of Bhubaneswar and 
Konarak in voluptuous beauty, alluring poses and inviting 
gracefulness. They are the sweetest productions of the artists’ 
imagination. Indeed the sexual tinge, which heralded the 
dawn in the second century of the Christian era, coloured the 
whole atmosphere of the Mediaeval schools of Orissa and 
Central India. The delightful dalliance of Amaravatl and 
Mathura, so closely resembling in wanton gaiety the can- 
vases of Watteau and Fragonard, reached its natural climax 
in the amorous abandon of Konarak and Khajuraha. 

The enrapturing episodes are delineated with the utmost 
dramatic foi’ce through the harmony of songs and cadeneo 
of dances. The very actors seem to spring out of the frames 
into the space in the abundance of youthful vigour. It is 
an epic in stone of youth and its overflowing exuberance. 
The scenes abound with touching sweetness and human 
appeals. The secular flavour openly manifests itself through 
the thin veneer of relegiosity. Indeed the hieratic character 
of the earlier schools is so astonishingly absent, that one 
may naturally question the truly Buddhistic mentality of 
the artist of Amaravatl, 

The ruins of Sankaram of Eamatirtham, in the Vizaga- 
patam district of Madras, preserve types of architecture, 
which are rare in the other parts of India and probably belong* 
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ed to the period when Buddhism was waging its last battles 
against the rivals for its very existence on the southern 
soil while the few slabs of Jagayyapeta constitute a 
separate class by themselves by their novelty and uniqueness. 

To conclude ; the development of Buddhist art went on 
in the south smoothly and without any hitch, on the lines 
chalked out by the north, with a slight modification here 
and there. When it ultimatly spent itself up in the conti- 
nent, Ceylon which had probably started earliar took up 
the cue and continued the tradition for centuries to come. 
The charaetristic tune of the south is sounded in her gushing 
spirit, and dynamic energy, typified in the heaving forms 
of the stGpas, in the rows of mysterious pillars cropping up 
from the ground, in the rolling and undulating curve of the 
parapets or moonstones and in the impetuous force of the 
throngs swayed by the urge of passionate desire. This 
marvellous sense of movement and the utmost refinement 
and delicacy of the elongated figures were inherited later by 
the remarkable sculptures of Mamallapuram and ever after- 
w'ards persisted to be features of Southern Art — whether 
Hindu or Buddhist. Along with this, a delightful sensuous 
charm lit up the countenance of the human beings and 
divinities while a spirit of unrestrained freedom and enjoy- 
ment influences all their actions. The north is too often 
right and astute, the south perfectly unabsorbed and play- 
ful. 

Devaprasad Ghosh 


I Rea — Buddhist Monasteries on the Gunibhaktakondo of Durga- 
konda Hills at Ramattrtham ; A, S. I,, A. R., 1910-ir. 

Rea — A Buddhist Monastery on the Sankaram Hills j A. S# I.) 
A. R., 1907-08. ' ■ • ; 
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Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

{Translated from the German version of A. Schiejne?^ 

11 

THE TIME OF KING AJATASATRU 

At the time when the words of the fully enlightened teacher were 
put together for the first time, the gods praised it in the world of men, 
happiness and welfare prevailed everywhere, and gods and men lived 
in peace. King KsemadarMn,^ who was also called Ajatasatru aug- 
mented his merit by virtue of his character, and brought under his 
subjection without fighting the five cities with the exception of the 
Vrjis. When the Tathagata and the model pair alone with 168,000 
ariiats passed away peacefully and when also Mahaka^yapa disappear- 
ed from existence, all men became sorrowful The bhiksus, who had 
seen the face of the Teacher, simple people who grieved that they 
had not through lack of diligence attained distinction while Buddha 
was still living, applied themselves energetically to the study 
of the law ; so also did those who carried on the sacred teaching. 
The young bhiksus who had not seen the face of the Teacher thought 
that on that account they would not have sufficient strength to 
instruct personally, unless they devoted themselves to the teaching, 
roamed about and directed their whole energy to virtue. Therefore 
the number of those who attained the four fruits considerably increas- 
ed every day. As now from time to time the venerable Ananda handed 
dow-n instructions in the teaching to the four groups (of disciples), 
those who comprehended the Tripifaka and delivered the teaching 
together with ail who entered on the priestly office lived in purity ; 
the Teacher gave the teacher^s _ office to Mahaka^yapa, who however 
made it over to the venerable Ananda of the greatest purity. Kings 
and other householders, kings whose virtue it is difficult to measure, 
were filled with sadness at the reflection that the Teacher no longer 
lived within their field of vision and considered that they had seen 
earlier the excellent Teacher of the world but now saw his disciples 
and the group of their disciples. Hence they came to know the 
excellence of the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha, showed them 
veneration and respect, and devoted themselves to virtue 5 there was 
no division or anything of the kind, and in this way the world lived 
in virtue for 40 years. 

After the lapse of 15 years since the venerable Ananda exer- 
cised the Teachership, the youth Kanakayama attained Arhatship ; 
his history has been described in the KanakavarmMvadma, At that 
lime the king Ajatasatru thought the venerable Ananda to be a Sravaka 
equal to the Buddha since he had., fixed :one Kanakavar^a In the '''Arhab 
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ship easily^^ and without hindrance, and the king provided the 
venerable Ananda along with 5000 bliiksus -with every requisite through 
five years. At this time there came to Magadha from the town 
of Kimmilamala in the south Bharadvaja of the line of Jambhala who 
was greatly skilled in magical arts, and he began to contend with 
the bhiksus in transformation. He produced by magic in the presence 
of the king and other persons four mountains of gold;, silver, crystal 
and Lazuli stone, four jewelled pleasure-groves on each mountain, in 
each pleasure-grove four lotus-ponds which he filled with diverse kinds 

of birds ; but the venerable Ananda magically produced many wild 
and uncontrollable elephants who ate up the lotuses and trampled the 
ponds ; then he sent forth a strong witid which threw down the 
trees ; a shower of rain with thunderbolts destroyed the hedges and 

mountains without leaving any trace. Thereafter the venerable Ananda 
showed 500 bodily forms of which some ga\"e light, out of them- 
selves, others rain ; some performed the four movements in the air, 
others let the fire flame from above and the water stream from 
below, and after they had shown these and other transformations, he 
drew them up again within himself. He delivered the teaching repeated- 
ly in the course of seven days to Bharadvaja related to Jambhala 
and to other groups of men who became believers (in the religion). 
He then initiated Bharadvaja at the head of 500 brahmanas and other 
80,000 men into the truth. Thereafter at another time when the 

venerable Ananda was dwelling at Jetavana, the householder ^anava- 
sika gave to the clergy a great five-yearly feast and at’Iast through 
the instruction of the venerable priest he became gradually the 
supporter of the Tripiiaka and from the first two steps of Arhathood 
he attained complete emancipation. When in this way Ananda 
.sooner or later had raised ten thousand .bhiksus to the Arahat status, 
he betook himself to the middle of the Ganges flowing between 
two countries in order that the Licchavis of Vaisfdi and king Ajata- 
^atru might each obtain a portion of his bodily relics and there he 
created an island in the middle of the river when 500 isis entered into 
the priesthood. When the $00 bhiksus collected there and he by 
his magic-power consecrated them in a single hour and placed them in 
Arhathood, they were called the five hundred midday or the mid 
waterly priests. The most prominent of them is called the Great 
midday (Mahamadhyantika) or Great-mid waterly. When he had 
passed out of existence his corpse consumed itself by self-produced 
fire and dropped down just as a jewel-ball in two parts, which the 
waves carried to the two banks* The portion that was carried to the 
north was taken by the inhabitants of Vaisali, and that to the south 
was taken by Ajata^atru ; and in each of the countries was erected a 

caitya (grave^ monument). Ananda carried on the teachership for 40 
years; a year after himiy king Ajatasatrii also died. In a trice he 
was reborn in Hell, from there he passed away (lit. separated himself) 
and was reborn among the gods, and thereafter he heard the 

teaching from Sapyasika^and^ attained Jhe' grade of a Srola-apanna, 
The^first seotion? the' time of king AjataSatru* 


The Authorship of Nighantu 

In Nighantu a collection of words from the Vedas has been made, 
arranged in some of its chapters as groups of synonyms, and in 
some others, as Yaska tells us, in the order of regions to which the 
objects or deities denoted by them belong. The Nirukta of Yaska 
is an attempt to suggest the exegesis of a number of these words^ 
to confirm which verses of the Veda, in which these words occur, are 
quoted. 

Was the Nighantu compiled by Yaska or did it exist before him ? 
This question has been suggesting itself to many a research student 
of ancient Sanskrit literature. Madhusudana assigns the compilation 
of Nighantu to YSska,^ for which he has been taken severely to task 
by Satyavrata Samasram!,^ Svami Dayananda, the founder of the 
Arya Samaja, holds that the authorship of Nighantu is as much 
Yaska’s work as the authorship of Nirukta.® 

The real key to a solution of this problem can be only the evi- 
dence which Nighantu, Nirukta, or other works which notice these 
two treatises can provide on this point. The strongest point of 
Satyavrata is what he regards to be a dubious exposition by Yaska of 
the word which occurs in Nirukta i, 19 and which Yaska inter- 

prets alternately as ‘bhilmam’ or ‘bhSsanam.’ Satyavrata objects first 
to the fact of Yaska’s own explanation of a word emploj^ed by him- 
self.^ The use of the word i.e. V/ in the explanation makes 
him suspicious of a doubt in the mind of Yaska as to the real signi- 
ficance of the word he is interpreting.® If the word were his, he should 
have given, thinks Satyavrata, a single interpretation which, on that 
account, should have been definite, and therefore indubious explanation 
ot it. That the explanation oscillates between two alternate interpre- 
tations is an evidence, in the eyes of Satyvrata, of the vacillating 
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mentality of Yaska. The word and therefore the sentence containing 
it is, says Satyavrata, not his, but of some previous writer from whose 
writing he is making a quotation, Who that writer was does not 
at present concern Samasrami, 

Now in this very sentence it is stated, < — *The seers were perceivers 
of Dharma. They, by means of Upadeha^ transmitted the Mantras 
to those who came after them. The latter, fighting shy of Upadem, 
compiled for the sake of 'bilma’ this book, the Veda and its angas. 
Bilma is either breaking or throwing light on.^ 

The reference, in this passage, of the words imam granthain which 
we have translated as ^this hook^ is taken by expositors to be to 
Nighantu. If this be so, Nighantu should be the compilation of an 
author or authors who preceded not only Yaska but also the writer of 
the passage we have translated, which, according to Satyavrata, is, 
because of what appears to him to be a dubious explanation of the 
word ^bilma\ given at its end by Yaska, a reproduction from some older 
work. 

At a later page- he would take exception to the use by Yaska 
of words derived from the verb sammim with reference to a book 
under compilation in his time. This is another reason for him to 
hold that Nighantu is a much, perhaps centuries, older classic. 

Before examining the position of Satyavrata, let us see if there 
are any other passages in Nirukta which give a clue to the author- 
ship of Nighantu. The very first sentence with which Yaska intro- 
duces his exegetics mentions Nighantu which he calls "'Samamnaya.' 
The significant words of that passage translated naturally stand : — 
‘The Nighantu has been compiled. It (i.e. the terms collected in it) 
is to be expounded' (Nirukta i, i).* A reader, who has not studied 
the book further, spontaneously gets the impression that the writer 
who is undertaking to expound Nighantu, has himself compiled 
it. The verb samammtah ^meaning ‘compiled^ used here is the 
same, an inflexional form of which Samammsimh is used above 
(Nirukta i, 19) in relation to its object imam grantham (this book). 

The evidence of this passage is, however, not conclusive. After 
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the verb ‘has been compiled’ may be supplied the words ‘bj’ writers 
preceding me’ instead of, as we assume, the words ‘by me/ thougli 
the latter would be a more natural presumption. 

A form of the same verb is again used in Nirukta VII, 13, 10, 
where it is unmistakably in the first person — samZmney meaning ‘I 
compile.’ The writer after discussing the propriety of including in 
a compilation of the names of devatas, words used as adjuncts to their 
principal designations which, says Yaska, others, in contradistinction 
with his own method, do so include,^ concludes by deciding that 
‘he will admit into his compilation only the most popular names’.^ 
The question arises what is his compilation. Not surely Nirukta, 
for that is no compilation of names. The compilation referred to can 
be no other than Nighantu, in which (ch. V) we find the rule enunciated 
by Yfiska followed to the letter. All secondary appellations used 
only as adjuncts, a few of which are pointed out in Nirukta, VII, 13, 
ri, are rigidly excluded from the lists comprised in Nighantu (ch. V), 
Thus if there was any collection of names of devatas of the verses 
of the Vedas made by Yfiska, it could not be other than Nighantu. 

In several places, besides, Yaska says he will put in order the 
names of Devatas — anukrami^yamdk (Nirukta, VII, 14, i ; IX. i, 
i).® Now in Nirukta which was an exposition of Nighantu he could 
not evolve a new order. The order was already determined in 
Nighaijtu. Durgacarya, a commentator on Nirukta, suggests that 
the prefix ami (in accordance with) in the word anukramhyamah 
should give the word the significance of ‘following’ Instead of ‘evolv- 
ing’ an order.* 

That, however, is a strained interpretation. In Nirukta® a form 
of the same verb, anukrantTdf, is used with reference to devatas 
that share with one another praises or oblations or both, and are 
otherwise mutually related. These devatas are enumerated in Nirukta 
independently of Nighantu. Here the order is evolved instead of 
a previously determined one being followed. In other passages too, 
the implication of the verb should be the same, i.e., the order of the 
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devatas is determined by Yaska where he says ^We shall, arrange 
(VII, 14, I ,* IX, I, i). This arrangement could not take, place 
but in Nighantu, which therefore should have been compiled by him. 

An objection may be raised against this inference on the ground 
of the futurity of the verb employed here, while in the opening 
passage of his expository treatise where he explicitly mentions the 
compilation of Nighantu, he has used a verb in the past tense, mean- 
ing that he has already compiled the book. How will he arrange 
a part of it now. The use of the verbs in these places appears to us 
to be loose, as is usual with writers even of today. The compilation 
of Nighantu and Nirukta may perhaps have proceeded side by. side 
and then an introduction prefixed to Nirukta, wherein the writing 
of Nighantu may have been spoken of as something accomplished 
while that of Nirukta, which part was to come after the introduction 
may have been mentioned as a work which was yet in hand. No 
critic that knows his office will, we presume, press this, what he in 
mere fancy may regard as an inconsistency. Authors even of modern 
days are, as we have said, not very rigid in their use of tenses while 
speaking of their act of writing or compiling their books. 

What we have adduced above, as the reader will see, is a positive 
evidence in favour of Yaska being the common author of Nighajitn 
and Nirukta. Let us' now turn to the passages which Samasraml 
seizes as the basis of his assumption that Nighantu was 
written not only prior to Yaska^s time, but also to the work 
of an author, of a word of whose writing Yaska hazards what 
seems to himTo be an equivocal interpretation. That it is usual with 
Yaska to explain words used by himself will be apparent to even 
a cursory reader of his work. He in fact catches on words similar 
only in sound to those which, as occurring in the Veda, he is by the 
function he has set himself, legitimately called upon to, expound. 
In Nirukta, III, 5, for instance, he translates as ke. 

crematory. Now hmamna is his own word, and he explains the 
meaning not only of this word, but also of mnm and kmiru and 
loma which by chance come successively in his own. explanation of 
one word after another A, ^ Allernal^ meanings of self-same words are no 
novel phenomenon in Yaska^s exegesis .of Mima. A word may bear 
more than one import and the conjunction may even in English 
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be used to separate them. None will thereby be led to conclude 
that the explanation is hazy or doubtful. With Yaska it is quite 
usual to give alternative meanings of the same words* In Nirukta, 
Vllly he construes dravinam 3,3 dhanam and then after interposi- 
tion of the same conjunction vo, i.e. *or’ as halam?- Is the reader 
to infer from this that he was not sure of the definite significance of 
the common word dravinam^ The argument therefore that as 
two alternative explanations of the word occurring in the 

passage in question are at the end of the passage appended by 
Yaska himself, the passage is not his is simply imagination. The 
passage is Yaska’s, and therefore there is nothing to warrant the 
interposition of a third book between the compilation of Niriikta 
and that of Nighantu. 

Greater difficulty is presented by the word smmmmsmih ‘they 
compiled’. Satyavrata’s contention that derivatives from the root 
samcivma are not used with reference to contemporary literature 
falls to the ground when we see Yaska himself using samamne 
compile’ in Nirukta, VI 13, lO in the first person and present tense. 
The root of the verb does not help Samasrami, but the context in 
which it is used does require explanation. If imam grantham should 
in reality imply the present Nighantu, it must have been compiled 
before, as also the Veda and the Vedangas^ which too form accusatives 
to the same verb. The reference of This book’ should; we think, be 
to the book in hand and not to one previously compiled by some- 
body and nowhere named in the context we are commenting on. 
If this book was something separate from the Veda and the Vedangas 
adverted to in the same sentence, one more ca ought to have 
been used, as according to Yaska himself (Nirukta, i, 4^ 21) cumula- 
tive ca should be repeated after every word it joins.- As after 
grantham it is omitted, we think grantham does not stand for a 
distinct treatise, but comprises in it two parts, one denoted by the 
Veda and the other by the Vedanagas^ which words, as following it, are 
to be taken in apposition with it, inserted there to state what This 
book’ means. The former, we believe, is the Nighantu, which being 
only a collection of words from the Vedas may be termed ‘Veda’. 
Mahamahopadhyaya P. Sivadatta, editor of Durgacarya^’s commen- 
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tary on Nirukta, assigns this very, reason for calling Nighantu 
"Samamnaya'.^ The latter i.e. the Vedangas, is Nirukta, which is admit- 
tedly a here spoken of in the plural number either because 

the subjects with which other V^dMgas, viz. Phonetics, Grammar 
Kalpa, etc. " deal, find incidental mention in it, or simply in the 
manner in which ^Nighantu' is called ^MgkantavaJf (plural) in 
Nirukta.^ Samasramfs interpretation of the word ‘Veda^ to mean 
Brahmanas is evidently forced. He is with us in maintainino’ 
that the word is not used in its primary sense. Ours is surely a 
more plausible explanation. One more circumstance will corroborate 
our assumption. While Nirukta, a commentary on a part of 
Nighantu, has been included among the six aftgas of the Veda, 
Nighantu, the original collection of Vedic terms, which Nirukta in 
its exposition does not even exhaust, finds no place in the classified 
literature bearing on the The name Nirukta seems tons, 

in this instance, to include Nighantu. 

Nirukta including Nighantu has not for the first time been com- 
piled by Yaska. In his Nirukta proper, i.e., the part in which he gives 
an exposition of Nighantu he names a number of masters of the science 
both those that agree with him as well as others from whose opinions he 
differs. Very little of what even receives his express support is originally 
his. As we have shown in connection with his discussion of what names 
of devatas should be or should not be included in the compilation 
on which he is engaged, he represents a school of Nirukta. The 
writers to whom he refers as avare i.e. those that came after the 
original ^rsis^ and hvho fighting shy ot Ud^adesa compiled this 
appear to us to be the masters of Yaska’s school who had gone before 
him. To them is due the original compilation of this book includ- 
ing both Nighantu and Nirukta which he is recompiling. Hence 
the use of the past tense in samammsisuh, *they compiled’. Yaska 
being the last compiler, as we have conclusively shown by means 
of positive evidence adduced above from within Nirukta, to him 
should be attributed the authorship of both Nighantu and Nirukta. 

Satyavrata Siimaisrami reproduces verses of the Mahabharata which 
mean: — ‘O Bharat, Vrsa is what is known in the worlds as the 
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Lord Dharma. In exposition of words collected in Nighantu know 
me as Frsa, Kapi and Vamha and Srestha and Dharma are called 
Vim, Therfore Kasj^apa Prajapati calls me 

From this Samasrami infers that Kasyapa was the author of 
Nighantin The word Vrmkapi is no doubt met with in Nighantu 
V, 6^ but there it means ‘he who moves, making things tremble with 
his rays’ i.e. the Sun (Nirukta, XII, 29, 16)^ and nol Dharfmi ox 
Srestpai as stated in the above verse. Some may be tempted here 
to take their stand on the Pauranic myth that the utterer of the 
above verses being Sr! Krsna, he may call himself by an appellation 
of the Sun, as both he and the Sun are manifestations of Visnu. Yaska, 
it will be owned, does not subscribe to this Pauranic mythology. Had 
he not been spoken of in a preceding verse, there may have been 
some force in the suggestion based on this myth. The author of 
the verses knew Yaska and his interpretation. He is either guilty 
of misrepresentation or does not understand Yaska. In either case 
the testimony he tenders is confused and unreliable. Kasyapa was 
either a compiler of another Nighantu or a master of the science 
of exegesis belonging to another school than that represented by 
Yaska. In verse 71 of the same chapter is named f^ipivista, who 
declares that Yaska recovered from him the Nirukta, which had (on 
account of the neglect of scholars), been lost.^ Sipivista was thus 
the teacher of Yaska, who, because of his revival of a lost science 
or a particular school of that science deserves to be specially honoured 
as the author of the treatises, or as we look upon them, one 
treatise comprising both Nighantu and Nirukta, which have come 
down to us. 

Oversight, there have been in the compilation of both Nighantu 
and Nirukta, The first principle observed in the compilation of 
Nighantu appears to have been to incorporate into it words just in 
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the form in which they are met with in the Vedas. In many places, 
however, this rule has been violated, as in reading 'bhyasate instead 
oiabhymetavim Nighantu III, 29. To state the same thing coi> 
versely, as examples of the use of words such verses have generally 
been chosen as to contain them in the form in which they are tabulated 
in Nighantu. On a few occasions, however, this practice too has 
been deviated from. In some cases verses containing those words 
in the very form in which they are found in Nighantu could have 
been made to supplant those that appear to a casual reader to have 
been wrongly selected to illustrate their use. In other cases the form 
given in Nighantu is nowhere found in the Vedic text, as in the case 
qI ' bhyasate nottd. d^xid idam iva etc. in Nighantu III, 13. To 

us the verses of the Veda appear to have been primarily chosen and 
the forms of some of the words to be explained inadvertently changed 
for the purposes of Nighantu in the manner in which this is done 
in dictionaries in general, the author very conveniently forgetting 
that in his lexicon he has already decided to retain the vtty forms 
of words found in the Vedas* Let not the reader of Nirukta be by 
this circumstance misled into the fanciful inference that the authors 
of the two parts of what we regard as one and the same book were 
two distinct persons, one of whom, because of misapprehension of 
the other's plan, could not follow him faithfully. Mistakes occur 
in the compilation of both Nighantu and Nirukta, and there is nothing 
to thwart the presumption, which in the face of the internal testimony 
of Nirukta which we have ranged above is irresistible, that they may 
have been unconsciously committed by the same author* The same, too, 
may be the eT^pIanation of quotation in Nirukta of verses which do not 
contain the wi^ds in Nighantu, the use of which the author means 
by such quotaHon to illustrate, as for instance, the names of dyava- 
prthivi in Nighantu, III, 30, none of which occurs in Rvv IL Sj 2, i 
adduced to exemplify their meaning. 

Our study so far has convinced us that both of these books, or 
as we look upon them, parts of the same work, have been compiled 
in their present form by Yaska, the latest editor of a book on Vedic 
exegetics. 


OiAMUPATI 


The Ancient Tamils and the Nagas 

Tamilakam, the homeland of the Tamils, is regarded to have 

extended in olden days, east to west from sea to sea, and north to 

south from the hills of sacred Tiriipati to Cape Comorin ; 

The Geography tradition was that in still earlier times the 

oi the Tamil 

Land. land had extended further south which was swallowed 

up by a violent irruption of the sea. This region was 
tliQ Penph^s, Mares Erythma hy Ptolemy the Geogra- 
pher as Limirike ; and it was known as . Damirike in. the Peutinger 
Tables, These limits of the Tamil land were first given by Tolkappiyar, 
an ancient grammarian, probably of the 4th century BX. ; and by 
Ilangovadigal, the reputed author of the ChilappathiMiram (The Epic 
of the Anklet) and also by Sikandiyar, the author of a treatise on 
musicA. The people of the west coast gradually differentiated them- 
selves from the rest and developed a distinct language of their own — 
patois of KodiiivTamil and Prakrtic Sanskrit/* But 
the Tamils made up for this loss in more directions than one, by 
colonising Northern Ceylon and more distant regions across the Bay 
of Bengal. 

- Ancient Tamil grammarians classified men into three divisions, 
Makkal, Devar and Narakar or Nagar — ^which pointed to the existence 
of three types or races of people in the Tamil country, viz, the Tamils 
proper, the Aryan immigrants mostly Brahmins and the aboriginal 
Nagas. The term Nagar or Naga seems to have been used in a rather 
broad sense. It was, according to one writer, applied 
fn^the^popX-^^ aborigines, who used to inhabit the forests, 

fcion. the low regions and other unknown realms.*^ There 

were Nagas in Northern India as well as in Southern 
India. The Nagas of the south were supposed to be the original 
inhabitants of the land, to have preserved their racial individuality 
for a long time and to have supplied from their stock many of the 
ruling families of early times. The earliest Pallava epigraphs give 
accounts of the connection of the Pallavas with a Naga princess. 
The Velurpalaiyam copper-plates, described in the Madras Epigra- 
phisfs Report for 1910-11, speak of Vlrakurca, one of the early 
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Pallava kings who preceded Simhavisnu as ^'having acquired all the 
emblems of royalty on marrying the daughter of the 
Tamilas connect- Lord of Serpents — evidently a Naga princess/^ ^ Tamil 
tfaditicm literary tradition makes prominent mention of the early 

Cliola king, KilH Va}avan who married Peelivajai, the 
the daughter of the ruler of Naganadu and of the son of this union - 
who was afterwards the ruler of the Tondaimandalam country about 
Kahclpuram (Conjeevaram). Apart from these examples of inter- 
marriage between Naga ruling dynasties and later families that became 
prominent, we have instances which occur in Tamil literature and 
which bring out an amount of information of various importance about 
these so-called Nagas.® 

As already told there were Nagas in Northern India also. Captaiixi. 
Forbes wrote in his book,^ years ago, that when the Aryans settled 
in India they came in contact with two races, the Asuras, Raksasas, 
etc., who were savage ; and the other, a people who lived in cities, 
and possessed wealth and who were known as NSgas belonging to 
the ‘‘great Taksak or serpent-race of Scythia/’ The Nagas were 
according to this writer driven back by the advancing 
Sieforigi/of^^ Aryans," “carrying before them in their turn the feeble 
the N%as. and scattered remnants of the black aboriginal race 
who were either exterminated or found a last 
refuge in the most inaccessible forests and mountains/’^ According 
to another opinion the Nagas were a Tibeto-Burman race who were 
driven by some racial disturbances and movements from Central Asia 
to India through the passes on the north-east by way of Burma and 


1 P. s8, para (l) of the Report dated 28th July, 1911. 

2 Matdmekhalai ed. by Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Iyer, 

1921, canto xxiv, 11 54-55 and xxv, 11 . 178 et seq. ; and Perumban- 
arfuppadai in PaUhuppUitu ed. by Mm. V. Swaminatha Iyer (191S), 
p. 152. ' ^ ^ ^ / 

3 That this legend is of an early date is proved by its existence in ■ 

early epigraphic records. While the inscriptions of the Pallavas | 

are unanimous in regarding Ai§vatthaman, the son of Drona, as the 
progenitor of their line, they do ht>t agree as to his wife and the name [ 
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the passes of Assam and the Lower Himalayas. Anyhow the peoples 
known by the name of Nagas were a prominent non- 
Ni<tas of Aryan race, most probably of Mongoloid descent, who 

South. were already settled in the northern parts of India, and 

later, either owing to Aryan migration or as a result 
of the operation of other causes, forced to expand into the Deccan, 
South India and Ceylon. How far the Nagas of the South might 
have been of this race or different, is a matter difficult to settle and is 
discussed later. 

" VVe have got in the Ramayana and in the Mahabharata numerous 
references to Naga towns and kings. In the Tamil country the Naga 
name is preserved in places like Nagore, Nagappattinam (Negapatam) 
Nagerkoil, Nagalapuram, etc. and as the names of sects or gotras 
among various classes in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
feUcs oHhe Districts, like the Dombs, the Bottadas, the Gadabas, 

Niiga element. the Porojas, etc, as well as among the Kiirnis and the 

Turiyands. Naga is the name of a subdivision of the 
Gazula Kapus and the Koppala Velamas.^ Rulers of the 
Nagavam§a were numerous in the Deccan and around Nagpur; and 
they intermarried with the Satavahanas and the Pallavas. ^‘Kings 
of the Nagavamsa with the tiger-crest and the snake-banner were 
ruling at Cakrakuta and at Bhogavati in the Bastar State in the 
Central Provinces even after the eleventh century a.d. Several of 
their inscriptions have been found and published/*^ The name Naga 
may be pre- Aryan as applied to several tribes which were afterwards 
known by that appellation. The origin of the title cannot in all 
cases be traced to serpents or serpent- worship ; for 
ihe NMgas and there were some tribes known by that name before the 

■;tneir' 'Connection ' . . 

^Y^th serpents. advent of the Aryans in whose language alone the word 
signifies serpents. But many of the Nagas known to 
us were certainly serpent-worshippers. The head-covering of some of 
them was in the shape of the hood of the three-headed, five-headed, or 
seven-headed cobras. Among the sculptures of the Stupas of Amaravatl 
and Jaggayyapeta are figures of Naga kings distinguished by the 
sheltering hood of a five or seven headed serpent at their back ; 
\vhile the figures of Nagar pincesses were marked by a three-headed 


1 Thurston, Castes ani Tribes of South India, vol, v, pp. 1 34f, 

2 Efigraphia Indica, vol. x, p, 25 ; and C, Rasanayakam’s History 

p, 6 {Madras, 1927). ■ 
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serpent; and those of ordinary Nagas by a single-headed serpent^ 
*^Tlie artists who executed these sculptures with considerable labour 
and care seem to have imagined that the Nagas partook of the nature 
of serpents and that their bodies .were partly human and partly 
serpentine.”- The sculptures and paintings found in the ancient 
Buddhist ruins of Ceylon representing the Nagas as Dvarapalas etc, 
also exhibit the same features. Mr, Kanakasabhai Filial, the talent- 
ed Tamil scholar and author of Tke Tamils 1800 Years Ago, says 
that the Villavar and the Mlnavar (Bowmen and Fishermen) were 
the aborigines of South India being evidently part of a primitive 
race which was spread over the whole of India — tribes of the Bhlls 
and the Minas being still found in large numbers in Rajputana 
and parts of the Gujarat and the Canarese country. These 
barbarous primitive folk were conquered by the Nagas, an immigrant 
race who were skilled in many arts and weaving in particular ; and 
it was from them that the Aryans learnt the art of 

Whether the Writing : and ‘‘hence Sanskrit characters are to this 
Nagas of the rr* i t i 

South were day knowti as Devanagari ^ (p. 45 ). These bold state- 

primitive?^ merits cannot hold good under a close examination. 
There is no caste or tribe in the Tamil country, bear- 
ing the names of Bhlls or Minas. The ethnic and other affinities of 
these races with the Tamils are not known and cannot be postulated 
with any approach to certainty. We know that many of the Nagas 
known to Tamil literature were barbarous and not civilised at all. 
There are references to some of the Nagas being even naked canni- 
bals.® Naga was the title assumed by a Veda (hunter) chieftain and also 
it was applied to of the father of the famous ^aiva saint, Kannappa 
Nayanar. Naga is a name famiiiar among the tribes of the Kallars and 
the Vettuvars. The Naganadu as described in ancient Tamil books was 
a vast island situated to the east or the south-east of the Tamil 
country ; the inhabitants of this region were regarded as half barbarous 
speaking a language not understood by the Tamil people. Hence 
it is not easy to accept the statement that all the Nagas were 
highly civilised. The theory that the NagafI alphabet was derived 
from the aboriginal NSgas fey the Aryans may be dismissed— the 


I V. iCanaktisaBhai fSoo years Age, p. 40. 

- 2 ' i . '1'“.''.’ i- ■ i:! ' 

3 ‘‘The: mountain ihliabit^ by the naked nomads and Nagas", 

Canto ■ .... 
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word Nagarl being derived from nagara (a city) and the Devanagar! 
being the alphabet used by the city-folk, according to Biihler and 
other eminent authorities,^ 

According to Srinivasa Iyengar, the name Naga was given 
by the Aryans to any aboriginal tribe in South India and Ceylon. 
The Nagas of South India were apparently distinct from those of 
North India. The former were aborigines while the North Indian 
Nagas were descendants of ^'Turanian or Scythian immigrants from 
Central Asia belonging probably to the Mongolian race^' (p. 29). 

He would conclude that the population of the Tamil 
Iyengar on the Contained three distinct elements, the Nagas, the 
sStli Dravidian Tamils and the Aryans ; and the non-Aryan 

Tamils belong to the great Naga-Di'avidian race. The 
Nagas had both a savage and a civilised element, the savage tribes 
having Negrito blood in them, and the latter being mixed (p. 377). 
““Apparently both the divisions of the Nagas migrated to India when 
it was connected by land with Australia, the earlier tribes being 
driven to the interior hills and forests ; and the later immigrants 
occupying the east coast from Cape Comorin to Vizagapatam and as far 
as Nagpur in the Central Provinces. These were the Vaiiaras and the 
Raksasas of Ramayana. It is by no means easy when these races 
invaded India/^ (p. 377). Then followed the Dravidian Tamils pro- 
bably from Western Asia migrating by the north-western passes long 
before the Aryans ; and the Tamil tribes, particularly the Cholas and 
the Pandyas, had often to contend with the half-civilised Nagas ; 
while “the Cheras seem to have quietly taken possession of the country 
along the west coast almost uninhabited by any semi- 
with^the^Dra- civiUsed Section of the Naga race/^ “In the east the 

vidian Tamils, close Connection of the Nagas and the Dravidians led 

to a fusion of races. In the west that could not have 
happened at so early a period. And I am inclined to think that the 
Nayars of Malabar and Travancore are not the modern representatives 
of the ancient Nagas, but hybrid descendants of the original Naga- 
Dravidians and the Aryans/' This theory of Srinivasa Iyengar 
looks too complete, detailed and coherent to be all true ; but 
some elements of it have been known or proved to be true. Thus 
the uncivilised Naga element may be the Negroid pre-Dravidian 
element driven to the hills and submerged in the plains by the invading 


I M, Srinivasa Iyengar, Tamil Studies^ PP< ?9f«. 
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Dravidians, according to etlitiologists like De Qiiatrefages, Topinard, 
Flower, Lydekker, etc. who speak of the Negrito element in the races 
of South India, especially noticeable in the aboriginal 
eiemSf^n the tribes. Tills Negroid element was probably of Lemiirian 
Nag-a. origin, presupposing the existence of a Lemurian continent 

connecting Malaysia with Africa. The whole problem 
depends upon the exact scope which is given ethnologically to the 
terms pre-Dravidian and Dravidian and the ascertaining of the extent to 
which the Dravidians have absorbed and supplanted the pre-Dravidians. 

There were several tribes of the Nagas in the Tamil country des- 
cribed in literature like the Maravar, the Eyinar, the Oliyar, the 
Oviyar, the ilruvalar and the Parathavar. The Maravar 
iheNsga as described ill Kalitliokai^ were strong limbs and 

Tamil land. hardy frames, and fierce-Iooking as tigers, having long 
and curled locks of hair, and armed with the bow ; 
bound with leather, ever ready to injure others, shooting their arrows 
at poor helpless travellers from whom they could rob nothing, only 
to feast their eyes on the quivering limbs of their victims.”- The 
tribe was most numerous on the east coast between the Kaveri and 
the Vaigai rivers and was noted for its valour and bravery in fighting. 

The Maravar were frequently recruited as soldiers into 
The Maravar. the armies of the Chola, Pandya and Pallava kings. 

In the Puramnuru-’ we are given examples of Marava 
chieftains like Nalaikkilavanigan who served the Chera and Pandya 
rulers as soldiers and ministers. 

The Eyinar and the Vedar (or Vettuvar) were “the most lawless 
of the Naga stock.” Raids of plunder and cattle-lifting were their 
chief occupation. One of the Eyinar chiefs, Dhirataran 
The Eyinar etc. Murthi Eyinar, who was the chief of Viramangalam 
is referred to in the plates of Jatilavarman, a Pandyan 
ruler of the 12th century A.D.* Their descendants are now known 


1 Edition of E. V. Anantarama Iyer (i92S)> vol. I, Palai c. iv, 11. 
i-S ; c. XV, 11. 1-2, pp. 29, 93- 

2 Kanakasabai Pillai’s translation as given in p. 42 of his Tamils 
1800 years Ago. 

3 Edition of V. Swafninatha . Iyer, stanzas 168, 179. pp. 269, 

287-. 

4 Kanakasabhai. PiUai, op, cil.^ p. 43 and The Indian Antiquary, 

vol xxit) p. 57, „ 
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as the Kallars and even now display traits of their old character. The 
Oliyar were another Naga tribe who were conquered by 
The oiiyar. Kat'ikala Chola. A Mahabalipuram (Mamallapuram) 
inscription of the eleventh century a.D„ being a copy 
of the conveyance, conveying a piece of land to the VarahasvamI 
Temple at that place and issued in the 9th year of Rajendra Deva^ 
(1050-1062) mentions chieftains of the OH Nagas like Muvenda Velan, 
(Jhandrasekharan and Narayanan and also a Sanga Nagan and a Muguli 
Nagan. 

The Oviyar as described M the ^Sirupanarruppadaz^ one of the 

ten idylls of the Sangham were a tribe of Nagas inhabiting the sea- 

The Oviyar coast ; and their lord was one of several kings ruling 

Mavilangai (Great and Ancient Lanka). Their royal 

town of Amur was well-fortified and surrounded by a broad moat ; and 

its approach was guarded by another fortified town 

Were they of qj-j Hie sea*coast which is called by the commentator 
North Ceylon 

Eyilpattinam as well as by another fortress town called 

VelurA 

Mr. Rasana3’akam, the talented author of the History of Ancient 
Jaffna^ would identify these places with definite sites in the Jaffna 
country and particularly the town of Eyilpattinam with Mantai (Matota 
of the Sinhalese) which was a town of great antiquity and full of 
cunning artisans. He says,* — ^Tt is said that Vi^vakarma built an 
iron-fort at Mantai The Nagas of Mantai (Matota) whose strong- 

hold was on the great highway of the merchant vessels which had 
to cross over to the Bay of Bengal from the Arabian Sea and vice versa 
developed into sea-pirates and lived by plundering and robbing unwary 
merchants.^^^ He would identify this Naga fortress with the Raksasa 
port into which mariners were inveigled by attractive 
women and plundered, according to Hiuen Tsiang and 
with the magnetic mountain of the mediceval Muham- 
madan writers which drew towards it all the iron-clad ships of the 
neighbourhood and wrecked them. The iron-fort at Mantai was 


1 No. 54 of 1890 — dated in the 9th year of the king. 

2 Edition of the Patthuppmu (ten idylls) by V. Swaminatha 
Iyer (1918)^ p. 98, 11 . 116-121, 

3 Ibid^.K 151-153? on these lines— p. 11/ ; also notes on 

4 Pp.' 16-17.. 
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euphemistically called in Tamil works as a magnetic mountain and 
was possibly the source of the belief which is so graphically described 
in the Arabian Nights* Sir Emerson Tennent in his Ceylon also men- 
tions a writer of the 4th century B.c. who wrote of the loadstone 
attracting iron vessels among the group of islands called Maniolae 
(Manalur and the dependent islands of the Jaffna Sea). Mr. Rasanaya- 
kam would say that Mantai was evidently conquered and destroyed 
by the Chola king Karikala i and since the Chola conquered Ceylon or 
at least the north-western portion of it called Taprobane (or Tamra- 
pariil) the Chola king came to be known as Chembian (Chembu — 
Tamra) ; and no Chola earlier than Karikala was known by this title. 
Mr. Rasanayakam also attempts to prove that Mantah known in 
Tamil literature as the Mantai of the Cheras (Kuttuvan Mantai) was 
probably conquered by the , Chera Chenguttuvan of the Chilappathi- 
karam fame from which time it must have come to be known as 

Kuttuvan Mantai. Malanka (Mavilangai) is thus identi- 

'i hey of Msvi- by Mr, Rasana\^akam with North-western Ceylon 

langai, 

and associated with Nalliyakkodan, the hero-king of 
Amur, Eyilpattinam and Velur. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar would 
say^ that Mavilangai is not a co\mtry as was asserted by Mr. 
V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, but a town and most probably the port of 
Mamallapuram (in the vicinity of Madras). He would also say that 
the period of Nalliyakkodan is intermediate between that of Tondai- 
man Ilandiraiyan of Kafici and that of Visnugopa of Kafici who 
was defeated by the fainous Samudra Gupta. In this conflict of views 
it is not possible for us to be sure of the kingdom of the Oviyar and 
of Nalliyakkodan. To strengthen his view of Nelliyakkodan being 
a Naga king of North Ceylon, Mr. Rasanayakam brings in the 
evidence of a poet Nannaganar, who was evidently of the Naga race 
and who sang of Nalliyakkodan and his son Villi Atan as kings of 
Malanka and Lanka respectively.^ Besides the Naga kings of 
Amur and Eyilpattinam, other Nagas were supposed to have 
reigned at Kudirai Malai® on the west coast of Ceylon. Mr. 
Rasanayakam says that this place could not have been in the Western 


I Article on Mahabalipuram in the htdian Antiquary^ vol. xl\d, 

p.;2, 

/ , 2 stanzas 1/6, 379. 

3 General pf tbQ of^ndiraa Malai like Elini and Kofjr^n 

are referred to irt 158, 168. _ ^ ^ ^ . _ 
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Ghats as asserted by some scholars, and that it might be the Hippuros 
of the Greek travellers. 

The Nagas appear to have been confined originally to the western 
and northern part of Ceylon which was for mariy centuries known 
as Nagadlpa,'^ while the Yakkhas who were apparently 
TheNrigas m more numerous and powerful than the Nau'as inhabit- 

Ceylon. ed the Other portions of the island. It is clear that 

these were in some respects as civilised as the Nagas 
and some of the Yakkha kings found their wives from among the 
Nagas. Both the Nagas and the Yakkhas gradually lost importance 
alter the Aryan invasion and settlement of the land and in course of 
time *dost their identity as they lost their power^ and forming alliances 
with the new settlers, were thenceforth st^ded and known as 
Sinhalesd\'^ 

There was, according to Mr. Rasanayakam, a Njiga kingdom in 
North Ceylon continuously from the 6th century B.C. to the middle of 
the 3rd century A.D.; and even before the 6th century B.C, 
dom^tn^Nsga- tradition of the Nagas ruling in the Island, 

dvipa. He would even equate the story of Arjuna’s marriage with 

the Princess Citrangada, the daughter of Citravahana, 
the king of Manipuram, to mean that the Pandava hero married a 
Naga princess of Manipuram (a name which was given at various times 
to Jaffna) and not a Pandya princess, as has been believed so long ; and 
he would also quote evidence to prove that a portion of the mainland 
was in the days of the Bharata War subject to the sway of the 
Njiga ruler of Manipuram ; and that it is wrong to suggest that 
Citravahana was a Pandyan.'*^ 

Coming to the topic of Nagas, they appear to have risen to great 
power. The Mahavamsa^ gives us the names of the Naga rulers of North 
Ceylon who became masters of the whole Island, like Mahallaka 
Naga (a>. 135 A,D.), Cula Naga {dr. 193 A.D.), Sri Nagas I and II who 
reigned in the second and part of the third centuries a.D. About this 
time the Nagas of the Deccan also rose to great prominence ; the Chutii 
Nagas succeeded to the power of the Andhra Satavahanas ; and the 
Pallavas, intermarrying witli the Chutiis, succeeded to their power in 
' ' turn, ' « 


1 J, M* Senaveratna The Sterf of the Sinhalese^ vol. I, p. 2, 

2 Senaveratna/vol. I, p, 3* : 3 Ancient Jaffna, pp. 33-44, 

4 List of kings^ pt, I and' xxxvl ■„ 
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According to Buddhistic tradition, Naga kingdoms flourished in 
Nagadipa (North Ceylon) and in Kelaniya on the west coast of the 
Island, even in the life-time of the Buddha. The story 
Buddhfsfrc given that Gautama Buddha visited Lanka on three 

tradition. distinct occasions, in the ninth month and in the fifth 

and eighth years respectively after he had attained 
Biiddha-hood. On the second of these occasions he paid a visit to Naga- 
dipa where Mahodara, the king of Nagadipa and Cuiodara his nephew 
and ruler of Kannavaddhamana (Kandamadanam near Ramesvaram) 
were bitterly fighting for the possession of a gem-set throne, and the 
rival factions were supported by considerable forces on either side, 
Maniyakkhika, the ruler of Kelaniya being among them. The Lord 
Buddha appeared on the scene, settled the dispute and sealed himself 
on the throne and preached to the rivals a sermon of reconciliation, as 
a result of which large numbers of Nagas (to the traditional number of 
8o crores) were converted to the faith. The je'wel-throne sanctified by 
the Buddha’s touch became an object of worship to all Buddhists who 
visited it from far and near. The Buddha came to the city of Kelaniya 
on his third visit to Ceylon whence he is said to have proceeded and 
left the impress of his feet on Samanakuta (Adam’s Peak).^ 

The story of the Buddha’s visit to Nagadvl pa and of the sancti- 
fied gem-set throne is narrated in great detail in the Tamil epic Mani- 
7 nekhalai,'^ The scene of the episode is named Maui- 

Tamil conhrm- pallavam in the Tamil work, which according to the 
ation o£ the ^ i i i • -t ^ • 

tradition. equation of Mr, Rasanayakam is Jaffna — probably identi- 

cal with the Nagadl pa of the Mahavamsa. Thus there 
were numerous Naga settlements in the north and west of Ceylon on 
both sides of the Christian Era. 

In the CMlappathikaram, we are told that Kaverippattinam, the 
ancient Chola capital at the mouth of the Kaveri, was in 
The Nsgas in more ancient times, famous as the capital of the Nagas 
region.”'^ and the Naganadu® which is also referred to in the sister 

epic of Manimekkalai. Thus the authors had some idea of 
the ancient Nagas who preceded the Cholas in the basin of the Kaveri. 


1 Mahavaipsa I, Rajavaliya^ a narrative of Sinhalese kings from 

Vijaya to Vimala Dharma SSi-ya 11 . tr. by B. Gunasekhara, Mudaliyar 
(Colombo, 1900)1 •• ^ ^ ; 

2 Ed. by Vi viii, 11 . 43-63. 

3 Ed. by V. Swatnihatba canto 1 . 11 . 19, 20. ^ ^ s'., ; - 
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An early Gliola king, Killi Valavan had a child by a Naga princess, 
which was lost on its way from Manipallavam to the Chola country. 
This loss so much grieved the Chola king that he neglected to celebrate 
the annual festival to Indra at his capital ; and the angry god punish- 
ed him for his neglect by causing the sea to inundate and 
The Cboia destroy the citv. The date of this Choia monarch has 

the Nsgas. been usually ascribed to the 2nd century a.d. Another 

Chola, Kokilli, is also said to have married a Naga 
princess of North Ceylon and had a son by her of the name of Ton- 
daiman Ilantiraiyan who afterwards became the ruler of the region 
of Tondaimandalan (the country round about Conjeeveram). Some 
say that Ilantiraiyan was the son of Kilii ; and he was so called 
because he was washed ashore by the waves {tirai) of the sea. Whether 
Ilantiraiyan was the son of Killi Valavan or Kokihi, he was the son 
of a Naga princess of Ceylon. Killi Vajavan, Chenguttuvan Chera 
and Gajabahu of Ceylon are supposed to have been contemporaries 
on this basis of a supposed reference to them in Chilappatkikaram 
(canto xxx). ^‘Tondaiman Ilantiraiyan was the progenitor of the 
powerful dynasty of the Pallavas. This Naga origin of the Pallavas 
is confirmed by the description given in the Velurpalayam Plates^ 
that the first member of the family of the Pallavas acquired all the 
emblems of royalty on marrying the daughter of the Lord of 
Thus the author of Ancient Jaffna would say, though 
it is a moot point whether sovereignty came to the 
Pallavas from the Chutu Nagas of the Deccan or the 
Nagas of North Ceylon and whether there was not a 
hiatus between the time of Tondaiman Ilantiraiyan and the rise of 
th.e Pallavas. 

He would then conclude that the dynasty was called Pallava 
])ecause it derived its name from Manipallavam, the native place 
of IlantiraiyaiPs Naga mother. He also accepts that Pallava means 
a sprout or the end of a tender bough, and would say that ‘To observers 
sailing from India the peninsula of Jaffna would have appeared just 
like a sprout or growth on the mainland of Lanka/" This is a very 
fanciful conclusion based on very slender evidence. The writer goes 
further and says that even in later times when the Pallavas claimed 
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x^ryan connections and filiation to the Bharadvaja Gotra, they still 
traced their descent from Asvatthaman through a Nclga Princess, 

We hsuve also got the story of Tissa Raja of Kelaniya witnessing 
the irruption of the sea swallowing up eleven-twelfths of his territory, 
including a large number of towns and fishing villages. 
It was perhaps at this period that the submersion of the 
49 Tamil lands including the hill and the river Kuniari 
took place, as mentioned in Chilappathikaram.^ ‘‘The 
river Pahruli and the mountain Kumari were submerged by the raging 
sea.^'- Nakkirar^s commentary on the Ahapporul of Iraiyanar and 
and the preface of Ilamburanar^s Commentary on the Tolkappiyam 
contain similar descriptions of submersion. It was after the destruc- 
tion of this region and of his capital at Kavadapuram, that the 
Pandyan king proceeded northwards and established a new kingdom 
with his capital at Madura. He proceeded higher up, having 
elbowed away the tiger and the bow (the crests of the Cholas and 
the Cheras) and planted his famous fish (the Pandyan crest) on 
strange territory. The submerged portion of Ceylon extended, accord- 
ing to theories as far west as Minicoy and the Maldives, (the Mala3^a 
Dvipa of Indian geographers) where Havana's Lankapura was pro- 
bably situated. 

After this deluge Nagadipa became much diminished in size, 
leaving probably only the Jaifna Peninsula and a few adjoining 
islands; while Naga importance on the mainland also 
Conclusion. diminished likewise. The Naga connections of the 

Paliavas, and the Naga character of the Aruvalar tribe 
living in the heart of ,the Pallava country show the continuity of 
of Naga influence on Tamil history* The filiations of Dravida Nagas 
with those of the North vyould continue to form a vexed question 
until more light is thrown on the whole question.^ 

C. S. SRINIVASACHAKI 


1 Canto xi. II. 18-20. 

2 Ibid*,' canto of^ AdiytrkanaJIar on IL i, 2. 
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The present mode of expressing numbers 

In our present mode of expressing numbers with the help of nine 
numerals and the Zero^ the notational places of successive higher 
denomination, such as tens, hundreds, thousands, etc. are arranged 
from right to left. This fact led Mr. G. R. Kaye^ to conjecture that it 
has been imposed upon the modern world by a people with right 
to left script. And this consideration, amongst others, has led him to 
suggest that the credit of invention of the modern numerals cannot 
be due to the Hindus whose scripts from the earliest times are written 
from left to right. Some weakness in the above hypothesis has 
been admitted by Kaye himself. For certain scripts are known to have 
changed their directions. But apart from that, the whole hypothesis 
is based upon wrong conceptions and unsound and insufficient observa- 
tions of the modes of expressing numbers by the various nations 
of the world. It betrays, on the whole^ a lack of breadth of view and, 
in particular, ignorance of the method of writing out numbers in 
full which is found in the Sanskrit and kindred literatures. 

In our present study we shall treat separately of the two principal 
methods of expressing numbers, viz. (i) by writing out the number 
names in full, and (2) by means of symbols or signs. We shall further 
confine our attention to the number systems only of the prominent 
civilised peoples of the world, ancient or modern, such as the Egyptians 
Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Syrians, Persians, Arabians, 
Turks, Hindus, Chinese. Japanese and Tibetans, etc. 

In writing out numbers in full almost all the nations adopted 
the decimal scale and the whole vocabulary of the numeral language 
of any nation was very * small. It consisted of separate names of 
nine numerals and of certain denominations, such as tens, hundreds, 
thousands, etc. It is noteworthy in this connection that while 
most of the ancient nations did not go beyond the fourth, or at most, 
a fifth denomination, the ancient Hindus even in the remotest Vedic 
Age (before 3000 B.c.) dealt freely with no less than eighteen denomi" 


I G. R. Kaye, “Notes on , Indian Mathematics— Arithmetical 
Notation, J, A. S. B., vol. iii (1907), pp. 47 S"SoS ! Indian Mathematics^ 
Calcutta (19I5), p. 32. : 
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nations* 1 In modern times also, the numeral language of no other 
nation is as scientific and has attained as high a state of perfection as 
that of the ancient Hindus. Again while the numeral vocabulary 
of the Hindus has remained rich and practically full from the earliest 
times, that of other nations has swelled by addition of a very few 
more names only. So in the latter there has been a cumbrous system 
of grouping and regrouping for coining the necessary terminologies. 
A number expression is formed with the help of these names mainly 
by addition and partly by multiplication. The subtractive principle 
also is in evidence in certain specific instances of Sanskrit number 
names ; for example, nineteen is expressed either as io+9 or as 20— i; 
twenty-nine as 20+9 or 30— i ; and so on. In later times this has 
become the usual principle in those cases. 

In an additive system it is immaterial, how the elements of different 
denominations, of which a number expression is composed, are written, 
for the value of a symbol is quite independent of its position. But it 
has become the usual custom from olden days to adhere to a definite 
mode of arrangement, instead of writing in a haphazard manner. The 
arrangement is this : when a number is composed of the first two deno- 
minations only, that is, for names of numbers below hundred, the smaller 
element is written first. This is true of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Chinese and some other languages. But when 
a number expression contains higher denominations as well, these are 
written in descending order in front of the number names already formed. 
For instance if a number is composed of first four denominations, 
the normal mode of writing it will be first thousands, then hundreds^ 
then units and then tens. Thus there is a sudden change of order 
in the process of formation of the number expression-. We shall not 
attempt to search for any probable explanation of this change 
of order. It will be, in fact, of no use to the object in view. We 
shall simply take the facts as they are founds analyse them, and 
discover the normal process of formation, If any. It is very striking 
that this change of order in the process of formation of number ex* 
pression is common to most of the important languages. Only in 
a Very few languages, such as English,® Tibetan, etc., the order 


' * I ^ fide Macdoh^lf khd'-'Keitb,, fidk Indu, vol I, pp. 343 f. ■ 

' 2*' 'Excepting wntaining elements smaller than 

twenty.'* . • 

I. H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 193;^, " "■ '‘iz';'"'' 
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is continuously descending. There is, however, one language in which 
it is sometimes permissible to write all the denominations in the 
ascending This speciality, belongs to . the Arabic. And it is 

over and above the normal process already , indicated and as an alter- 
native to it. Save this, it thus appears to be the commonly accepted 
normal process for the expression of larger, numbers in the languages 
of the various nations of the world to write: the elements of higher 
denominations before the lower,^ The , Sanskrit and kindred laiv 
guages contain certain other minor irregularities. But those are 
exceptional and rare cases. They were: noted and sufficiently ex- 
plained by the celebrated grammarian Panini (c. 700 B. C.). In any 
case, it would not be proper to cite them to show that the normal 
process of formation of number expressions in Sanskrit is different 
from that indicated above. There can be cited from the Sanskrit 
literature, innumerable instances in which the larger elements are 
placed first systematically. Thus truly speaking, it is only a lack of 
sufficient observations that led Kaye to assert that in Sanskrit the 
smaller elements are usually placed first. 

The scripts of different races are written in different directions 
the Semitic races write from right to left ; the Aryans from left to 
right and the Mongolians from the top downwards, It has already 
been stated that certain scripts are known to have changed directions. 
But there has never been any serious deviation from the normal 
process of number expressions as indicated above. It has remained 
universal. And this is very remarkable indeed. 

We shall now pass on to the problem of numeral notation or symbol- 
ism. Though a discussion of the forms of the symbols, their origin, 
variation and mutual relation will be highly interesting and instruc- 
tive by itself, it will be beyond the scope of the subject matter of 
the present study. So we shall avoid it as far as possible and simply 
confine ourselves to the critical examination of the law of arrange- 
ments and other incidental affairs. Theoretically speaking, the sym- 
bols should be as few and simple as possible, if not fewer and simpler, 
they should not exceed the number names. That is, nine symbols 
for the first nine number-names together with some symbols for the 


I Cf. Karl Fink, GescMchtc der EU-mcniar-Mathematik, autho- 
rized English translation by W. W. Beman and D. E. Smith, Brief 
Hist Off of Mathematics, Chicago, 1910, p, 8 ; also Hankel, GescfiichU 
dif Maikmatiki p, 32, , ■ 
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denominations ought to have sufficed, by the application of the same 
multiplicative and additive principles as in number terminologies, 
to express all the numbers of a language. But in actual practice 
number symbolism was not so simple. The difficulties would be 
many times more in the case of those languages in which there were 
no separate simple names for all the denominations. We have seen 
that, except in the Sanskrit and kindred languages of India, those 
defects are present in all other languages, for denominations above 
thousand. Even for numbers with lesser denominations, the diffi- 
culties appeared no less insurmoimtcible. For almost all the ancient 
peoples failed to invent even nine separate symbols for first nine 
numerais. For smaller numbers, it looked as if ingeneous and advanta- 
geous, More symbols mean, indeed, heavier tax on memory. But 
in case of larger numbers, it required repetition to an unwieldy extent. 
Repetition could be minimised to a certain extent by an early 
recognition of the multiplicative principle on a little wider scale. While 
majority of the ancient nations recognised it for the multiples of 
hundred, they failed to do so for multiples of ten. Their mind was more 
bent upon inventing separate symbols for all the tens. To minimise 
repetition, recourse was taken to change of the scale of notation and 
other devices. Thus while the scale of notation in the numeral latv 
guages is found to have remained decimal all throughout, that in 
number symbolism is found in some cases to have become sexagesimal 
as well In this way, number symbolism became highly complicated. 
Estrangement of plans between numeral names and numeral notations 
was visible from the earliest stage. In fact, before the advent of 
of the Hindu place value system, the problem of number expressions 
by signs was many times more complex and different than the problem 
of number expression by writing out in full. But in one matter 
they proceeded on the same principle ; in expressing numbers in terms 
of two or more symbols of different values or denominations, the 
larger element was put first. And this was followed consistently and 
uniformly all throughout. So much so that the change of order, 
which was, and still is, visible in the normal process of formation of 
number expression by names completely disappeared from the normal 
process of number symbolism. 

The theoretical plan of numeral notation indicated above is found 
in actual practice in the Sinhalese and the modern Chinese number 
symbolismi The nearest approach to it was made in the Alphabetic 
numeral system ,_th^;,Hmdti\:JLiy'abha|a (the elderi born 4764,9^5^'^^ 
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in which the notational places were indicated by the vowels, and the 
pure consonants signified the numerals.^ It had, however other 
defects and digressions and hence was not adopted by people. 

Of the numeral symbols of the ancient Semitic peoples, the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic had separate signs for one, ten, hundred, 
thousand, ten thousand, hundred thousand and million ; the Phoeni- 
cian for one, ten, twenty and hundred ^ the Palmyrene for one, five, 
ten and twenty ; the Syriac for one, two, five, ten, twenty and hundred ; 
the Plieratic and the Demoiic for one, five to ten, and twenty, thirty 
up to hundred. The symbols for two hundreds, three hundreds, etc., 
were formed, except in the case of the Hieroglyphic, by putting 
the smaller element in front to denote multiplication. The numbers 
were expressed by repetition and addition of these symbols as neces- 
sary. As was characteristic of the Semitic scripts, the numbers were 
written from right to left ; and it began with the largest element. 
The Hieroglyphic numbers were also written left to right and some- 
times, as in the early inscriptions, from top downwards. It is interest- 
ing to note tiiat in the former case the pictorial numeral signs were 
turned the opposite way. 

The ancient Babylonians had relatively smaller number of numeral 
signs, viz., for one, ten and hundred. The last one was really a 
combination of the other two. In fact they seem to have only one 
wedge-shaped symbol, which signified two numeral values in two 
different positions. There were, however, also instances of separate 
symbols for one and ten. Thus the Babylonian numeral system was 
the poorest of all the numeral systems of the ancient civilised nations. 
It was also the crudest For owing to the paucity of separate symbols, 
a comparatively greater amount of repetition was unavoidable. And 
above all, which was its worst feature, the numerical value of a symbol 
was not fixed. It stood either for a minimum value (one or ten) or 
for 6o multiple of the same. In each case, the numerical value of 
a symbol had to be determined from the context. The brightest 
aspects of the Babylonian number symbolism were the invention of 


I Most of the modern interpreters of the first Aryabhata's alpha- 
betic numeral notation have failed to grasp its true significance. This 
has been exposed correctly by Pandit Durgadas Lahiri {Prikimr 
ItiMsa, Calcutta, vol, iti, pp. 332 et seq) and Mr. Saradakanta Ganguly 
{Bull Cal^Matk. Sac., vol xvii (1927), p. 202) and it is quite in 
accordance with the interpretation of his commentators, - , - 
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the sexagesimal scale of notation and the introduction of a symbol 
to indicate the vacant den.omination in it. In writing numbers, on either 
scales, the Babylonians put the larger elements before the smaller. 

The Roman numbers were expressed in terms of symbols for one, 
five, ten, fifty, hundred, five hundreds, and thousand. The ^normal 
mode of writing was to put the greater elements in the beginning. In 
certain cases it was reversed to denote subtraction. But on a- 
view, that is, in a compound number of still greater value, rt will e 
found that the normal mode has been preserved on the whole. ^ 

The Greeks had two systems of numeral notation— the Attic 
svst^m and the Alphabetic system. The former was no better than 

the sTstems that have been discussed so far. Only a slight innovation 

was in evidence in the symbol for fifty which was devised on a mu 

Dlicative principle from the symbols of five and ten. No other numeial 
probably o«ept the Palmyrene, contained tWs prmcple m 
symbols for numbers smaller than hundred. The Attic sys em . 
Ilced about 400 B. C. by the other system. The use of be 
feiTof alphabets for the purpose of numerals 
the Hebreivs, the Syrians, the Arabs, the Persians and oflie 
oeooles. The Arabs continued the practice even or y 
after thev became aware of the Hindu numerical system. 

It was probably the Greeks who first conceived the happy i e 
ma^r: V-b=use of fhe le««s o, the 
Some investigators are of opinion that the idea 

Semitic people and the Greeks on y Phcenicians. But that 

the Greeks obtained their alphabets from the P 

latte^ did never use their alphabets with numerical significance 

U however, true. The Greek alphabets (S4 ia ™ml,») w« 
, Jfficl’eut for a satisfactory system of a^habefio n^memls. ^Sojhey 
appropriated three Phoenician alphabets. It 1 


I iTli the letters of the alphabet were used to denote 
-numbers as early as the seventh century B. C. But it seems that _ it 
rrerTassed beyond a preliminary crude stage for several centuri^ 
Anything of the kind of a system appeared, as far as is 
about the fifth century .a. D* and even then it was 

Itis afso‘significantthat »rMlu.hhSy^ci^ o( 

, ^anslation 'by hjann '-tond.on P* , • ■ - --.r v 
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Al-Bafini that the Arabs got their system from the Hebrews ; so did 
probably the Persians and others. In this system the letters of an 
alphabet are divided into three groups ; the first group of nine letters 
were used to signify nine units ; the second group of nine letters to 
denote the nine tens ; and the third group were used to signify the 
hundreds. The numbers were expressed on either scale, the decimal 
as well as the sexagesimal. In writing a compound number the larger 
element, or the element of the higher denomination was put first. 
This was as much true of the peoples like the Greeks who wrote 
from left to right, as of the Semitic peoples who wrote from 
right to left. But in certain Greek ' inscriptions of Asia .Minor, the 
smaller elements were put first and in a few others the , arrangement 
was irregular. These facts were probably not without any significance. 
They will lend additional support to those who believe in the ultimate 
Semitic orign of the alphabetic system of numerals. For the number 
expressions written by a Semitic people in their normal descending 
order are apt to be . looked upon by the Greeks as arranged in the 
ascending order. The primitive Greeks not only borrowed the system 
but also copied the arrangement which appeared at the first sight. 
The irregular arrangement probably referred to a state of transition. 
But ultimately the normal Greek mind prevailed and the mode of 
the number expressions was changed specially to bring them to con- 
formity with the mode of the other Greek system, viz. the Attic 
System. 

Attention has already been drawn to the one great peculiarity 
of the Arabic numeral language, that in writing out a number in full, it 
was permissible to follow either the ascending or the descending order. 
But in their notations they consistently followed the descending order. 
There are numerous applications of alphabetic numerals in AhBlrunfs 
Chronology of the Ancient Nations A In every instance the higher 
denomination has been put before the lower. These facts deserve 
more than a passing notice. About the middle of the 8th century 
A.D., there appeared amongst the Arabs a very ingenious system of 
writing numbers with the help of nine signs and tlie Zero. The 


; A Vide M-BlxmNs Atkar-ul-Bakeya (or ^‘Vestiges of the Past’^. 
This book has been published in the Arabic original (Edward Sachau, 
Zlifomlogk Orkntalischer V'olher von Alberunu Leipzig, 1878) and in 
the English translation (C. Edward Sachau, The. Chronology of the 
Andent 
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Arabs called them nl-arqam al-kind signs of the The 

Syrians obtained the system a century or a little more earlier. From 
there, the system was introduced into Europe near about the I2th 
century. And this is now the commonly accepted numeral notation 
of the modern world. The numbers according to this system are 
written by the Arabs from left to right contrary to their mode of 
writing the scripts, or to the mode of writing their numbers whether 
in al?jad or in sexagesimal notation. This is certainly contrary to 
the general nature of the Arabs and other Semitic races. And this 
fact alone leads to the strong presumption that this system of nu- 
merals came to the Arabs and other Semitic peoples, from a non- 
Semitic people,"^ 

The Chinese have three systems of numerals for use in different 
connections. Of these two are indigenous ; they are written from 
the top downwards and the elements are arranged in the descending 
order. The third and the present system has been introduced by 
the Catholic missionaries. It has been stated before that it agrees 
with theoretical number system suggested. It is written from left 
to right with the higher elements before the lower. The numeral 
systems of the Koreans and the Japanese are derived from those 
of the Chinese. So there is nothing new to be said about 
them. 

We shall now take up the Hindu numeral notations. The two 
earliest notations were the Kharosth! and the Brahml. The Kharosthi 
was particularly the script of North-Western India (including Afganis- 
than and the Northern Punjab). It disappeared in the third century A.D. 
In the Kharo^il numeral system, there were separate signs for one, 
four, ten, twenty and hundred. They were written from right to left, 
with the higher elements before the lower. But in cases of the 
hundred and its multiples, the symbols for the smaller elements were 
placed before the symbol for the hundred to denote multiplication. 
All these were common with the principles underlying other systems 
of Semitic numeral notation which we have discussed before. The 
next but more important and largely used Hindu numeral notation was 
the Brahml. It was probably earliest numeral notation that was 
found in India proper and remained in the field for many centuries. 
The Brahml numeral system consisted of separate signs for all the 

^ : I Ci John-i Bombay (t8i6}, ^Hitroduction, 

p. 31 sq. 

I, H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 
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units leaving two and three, all the tens, some hundreds and some 
thousands, including ten, twenty, and seventy thousands. These latter 
mean symbols for numbers of the fifth denomination wliiGli the 
Greeks called the myriad. Thus the Brahml numeral system is the 
richest of all the ancient independent numeral systems in symbols, 
The plan was, indeed, nearly the same as those of the Demotic and the 
Hieratic ; but it excelled the either. Though one or two signs of the 
hundredth and thousandth denomination might be suspected to have 
been invented on the multiplicative principle, it was not very apparent 
and had not been applied systematically. In such circumstances it 
will be futile to conjecture any relation about the origin of the Brahmi 
numerals with those Egyptian numerals. Many knotty points will 
have to be cleared before such a hypothesis can be established. The 
Brahmi numerals, like the alphabets, were written from left to right 
beginning with the higher elements. There are also instances, though 
rare, of the very ancient Brahmi characters being written from right 
to left But there was never a deviation from the universal mode of 
putting the higher elements before the lower. 

The various systems of number notation which have been discussed 
above, whether of the Hindus, or of the Semitic peoples, or of other 
races, did not contain the idea of place value. ^ Such a system requires, 
as will be apparent, multiplicity of signs. Again there cannot be 
put a limit to the number of signs in any system. It is bound to increase 
with the demand for representing larger numbers which again are 
concomitant of the growth of civilisation. But the inventive genius of 
the people of any age and clime failed in devising new signs to 
cope with the demand. So repetition became an unavoidable necessity, 
however undesirable it might be. With the development of the 
Society, energy of the elite was directed towards bringing it to a 
minimum. But that did not prove to' be easy and simple. Certain 
people conceived the idea of gettjng out of that difficulty by using the 
signs already invented for alphabets, also for the purpose of numerals. 
Apart from other drawbacks, the resourcefulness of such a device, is 
evidently bound to be limited. This was improved to certain extent 
by putting bars, clashes or other signs with the alphabets. . The 


I The principle of local value was more or less in evidence in the 
Babylonian sexagesimal notation and in the notation of the Mayas of 
Central Amodca. i 
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introduction of the idea of local value extremely simplified the problem 


of number symbolism. 

The third and the modern Hindu numeral system contains only 
ten signs, the nine numerals and the Zero. With the application of 
local °value they are quite sufficient to express any number how- 
ever large. The scale is, of course, decimal. In this system the nota- 
tional places increase from right to left. The numbers are written 
from left to right in accordance with the Hindu scripts and the higher 
denominations, as is universal, are always put before the lower. 
This system is identical with the system which, as we have seen, 
aopeared amongst the Syrians and the Arabs during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. From there it went into Northern Africa and 
Europe And this system has now been adopted by all the civilised 


peoples of the world. . , 

The origin of this system of numeral notation is still shrouded m 

mvsterv As all the numerous alphabets of the Hindus, though 

diLiii very widely in form, are believed to have been derived from 

the Brahml alphabets, it is highly probable that the modern Hindu 

minerals also grew out of the old Brihm, numerals Only three new 
Signs were introduced into the old system : two of which helped to 
make repetition unnecessary ; while a third, the most important of 

helped to discard a lot of other signs and thus reduced the number 
of ’symbols to the minimum. There is no gainsaying m the fact 
ffia t ic difference of the modern Hindu numeral system from he 
various other ancient numeral systems is least in the^ case of the 
Brahml From the mere fact that the notational places increase from 
^ ff to left -it has been already stated in the beginning -Kaye 
coffiecLs that the modern Hindu numeral system is not really of 

conjectuies t origin. Such a conjecture is un- 

l^wrong Because for a people with left to right script, such 

doubted y places is a natural concomitant of the custom 

anordei .--ipments before. From what has been stated 

abundantly clear that this custom is universal. Kaye 
above It ..inconvenient and clumsy’'. But the 

Tldt tool to be Mowing it from time immemoriai, e,eu when 
world 1 decimal notation was not invented. Foi 

peoples with right I been natural. But those peoples, 

is.^e ^tem, did not change 

:*StelSonal placei thir Mod amongst the peopie b*. 
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whom they borrowed. And to keep up the time honoured custom of 
writing the higher elements first, they rather began, strangely enough 
to write numbers according to the new system from left to right’ 
con lary to the nature of their scripts and al.so to the direction of ivrit- 
ing their numbers according to the other numeral systems known 
to them from before, e.g., the abfad and the sexagesimal notation It 
IS interesting to note in this connection that the same normal 

mode ofwnting numbers was prevalent amongst the Mayas of Central 

America who had a fairly well developed system of numeral nota 
tion with the place value. The Mayas followed the scale of 20, ‘except' 

- ^1 lumbers by writing out the names in full which is current 

Tges Fr^m the Ia« fro- remotest Vedic 

been deleted for th’ ^ the names of the denominations have 
oft). 11’ , sufficiently indicated bv the position 

of the digit in the series. Thus it is established be;ond doub he 
presen system of decimal notation cannot be suspec ed to be of 
non-Hindu origin simply on the score of the mode of wdHnf k 
W e shall conclude the presen t oaner h H ^ 

.he H=„au Scheme „a,e ea.d 

V™ few””?: ‘ : 

eminent :cholta, 7 Lce" 

The e„,ieet o, «.e„, as as is taewT t me T^r .h “t“"' 

Ganes-a fc rS45 A.D.,.. I. „as also noticed hrKrTe fi* 

the court astronomer to the Emnernr .* 

nephew Munls'vara (born 1603 A D ) and b N ”'-°i 

All of then, a„ of .he samfopWoi As ^f ''•'’'I-' 

tions tens, hundreds, thousands avutas etr i ^''‘^cessive denomina- 
able {abhyarhita) than the preceding ones it T respect^ 

it is natural to give first ffiace^ to tl = fr" 

people with left • I 4 • ^ respected one. For a 

people with left to right script, that will be possible if th. .1 

tional places are arranged to increase from right t left ‘ 

. . ■ ®^^^tJTIBHUSAN DaTTA 
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Mauryan art is represented chiefly in some animal sculptures 
intended to stand on columns with flower-shaped capitals and in a 
few Yalcsa images. These are all characterised by a lustrous pohsh 
which went out of use in course of the decadence of this art. The polish 
was still in vogue in the days of DaSaratha, the grandson of Asoka 
Inkppears on L wall surface of the Gopi and the Vapya cavesS ■ 
in thrNagarjuni Hills. There are certain fragmentary sculptures ^ 
in Sarnath= in the Mauryan style which are without this polish They 
,nay be co-eval with the massive but unpolished ground 

Great stupa of Sanchi, which are on paleographic grounds I'^ter tha 

the Heliodorus column. The latter also has no polish, so that by 
the time of Antialcidas and Heliodorus the pohsh had ceased 

The present distribution of the Mauryan columns is between 
DelW in t^e west. Basarh in the east and Sanchi in the sou^. 

? .Ttl ese are in fragments while others have lost their crowning 
Some of of the Nandangarh and the Basarh pillars are 

whil thosf of Rampurva, Sanchi, Sankissa and Sarnath 
tn situ, while those or i ^ , Thp lion seated on its 


A S R Cuhnir^bami vol. 1, 1862 - 65 , pp. 48'SO« 

. A S I A R.. LXVI, i-5> tS-23- ^ 

Iriicripfion, on .he Stnpnoa. Sanch., 

laqia Prasad Chafldiip; 

I/a Carotti, Ancient Art, pj). Sc^io. 
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traditions of the preceding period, especially in the manner of Scopas, 
animated with that plastic extravagance ofiines and forms and that 
dramatic restlessness peculiar to those times, but which did not prevent 
the production of fresh masterpieces." The Ty die of Antioch would 
belong to the school of Lysippus. Several portrait sculptures are 
the result of a fusion of the two manners of Scopas and Lysippus,'’ 
Among the busts is one of Euthydemos I, king of-Bactriana ‘'a strange 
type of coarse individuality/’ now in the Tprlonia museum. The 
splendid gold and silver coins of Bactria^ ^h*eally belong to the 
history of Greek coinage.’^ The bronze statue of Heracles strangling 
/ the lion found in Quetta Miri'*^ is of Hellenistic character. The coins 
of Sophytes are of Greek style and have a similarity with some coins 
of Seleucus.^ Lethaby surmises that “at Seleukeia on the Tigris, 
which was built about 300 B.C., the Hellenistic architects must have 
come in contact with^ and have absorbed many of the structural tradi- 
tions of Mesopotamia.’^ Von Friedrich Sarre® has no doubts about the 
strong Hellenistic influence in tlie land of the two rivers (Mesopotamia), 
from the character of the finds made there, so far as they have been pub- 


lished. “From the Persian plateaux, says he, ‘^vhere excepting Susa 
lying in the border region, no scientific excavations as yet have been 
made, we know only of very few ruins and buildings of the Hellenistic 
period and even about some of these there is still doubt as to whether 
they belong to a later date— to the Parthian period. We mean the 
Ionian pillars of a Seleukidian temple in Khurha, the temple ruins 
of Kengawer and the monument Tak-i-Girra erected at the gate of 
Asia— 'the Paitak Pass. The smaller finds of the Hellenistic period 
from the Iranian Highland excepting the coins are still fewer, A 
stone head of Satyr coming from the neighbourhood of Kermanschah 
in Media is similar to a head which, as may be proved, comes from 
Dinawer, a Greek settlement not far away and not yet explored. 
They seem to be of the same kind of material. No doubt we have 
here the work of a Hellenistic artist* or an accurate imitation of the 
same,” Sarre fufther points out certain terrracotta reliefs from Syria 



I Coins of India, C. J. Brown, p. 25. 

( 2 ) J. A. S. B., i887|vo1. LVI, Pt, I, pi. X, p.?i 63 . 

3 Indian Coins, Rapson. 

: 4 Architecture, H. U. Series, W. R. Lethaby, p. 113 5 Cotterill, 

Histoty 4 i;A!rt WpL i j p., 12^^ 

5 Die Kunst d. alten Persienj^pp. 24, 25; " ' 
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and Mesopotamia which must be taken as rate specimens showing 
the fusion of Persian and Hellenistic art. These represent an archer 
with barbaric features— possibly Scythian, a Parthian rider and a 
-reiterin. 

On the other hand the splendid monuments of the Acliaemenids 
considerably survived the fall of their empire and had been stan- 
ding at the time when Mauryan art was appearing on the 
horizon. Two fragments of pottery, which probably belonged 
to the same vase, discovered on the Mauryan stratum of the Bliir 
mound site at Taxila, illustrate the process in which Persian and 
Hellenistic traditions were percolating to India. One of these 
has the ribs or petals which the Persian artist employed for the de- 
coration of the bases of his columns. The other, a fragment of a 
handle, has at its base rough relief which appears to have been the 
familiar head of Alexander the Great wearing the lion^s skin.*^ 

The influence of both Persian and Hellenistic arts is recognizable 
in the Mauryan monuments. <Tt was in Persia"’ says Sir John Mar- 
shallri’^ that the bell-shaped capital was evolved. It was frorn^ 
Persian originals, specimens of which are still extant in the plain of the 
Murghab at Istakr, Naksh-i-Rustum and Persepolis, that the smooth 
unfluted shafts of the Mauryan columns were copied. It was from 
Persia, again, that the craftsmen of Asoka learnt how to give so 
lustrous a polish to the stone — a technique, of which abundant ex- 
amples survive at Persepolis and elsewhere.” 

It Is also proposed to recognize Hellenistic influence in sculptures ! 
as the Sarnath capital, the masterful strength of its crowning \ 
Hons with their svvelHng:^ veins and tense muscular development and J 
in the spirited realism of the reliefs below in which there is no tracer 
whatever, of the limitations of primitive art” 

All the same Mauryan art was not wholly borrowed and has 
certain touches of originality which an analysis of its forms could not 
fail to bring out — ^for which the artistic genius of India may have been 
responsible. ' ' 

This creative genius, the genius that assimilated the forms and 
technique of Persian art and architecture and breathed into them a 
new life stands revealed in many ways. 

Thus, the shafts of the Persian columns stand on b^l-shaped bases. 


Cambridge YCd* U pp. 62 C«L '■ ; 
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like the calyx of a flower reversed or on plain rectangular blocks. 
The columns of the facade of the rock tomb of Darius at Naksh-i- 
Rustam have bases with plain circular mouldings.^ The Mauryan 
shafts are maintained in position by plain slabs of stone or by brick 
work. These are however buried in the earth and the columns have 
an appearance of standing by their own weight. No base could be 
possibly invented which would not disturb this appearance of stability. 

The Persian shaft is, according to Perrot and Chipiez,- ‘‘fluted 
in all instances save in the facades of the necropolis at Persepolis 
and the single column that still remains of the Palace of Cyrus in 
the upland valley of Polvar, In the latter case the anomaly is to 
be explained by the fact that the building to which the support be- 
longed dates from a time when Persian art had not constituted itself, 
and was as yet groping to strike out a path of its own. On the contrary 
the rock cut tombs are coeval with the palaces of Darius and Xerxes 
and if in them the shaft is plain, it was because the vaults stood at 
a considerable height above ground. To have made them fluted 
therefore, would have still further reduced the column and divested 
it of a frank clear aspect when viewed at that distance. To obviate 
so untoward a contingency the Persian sculptor modified the form 
as the Greeks often did in similar cases.*’ 

The Mauryan sculptor, then, need not have borrowed a form which 
had been discarded by the Persian for ordinary purposes when Persian 
art came to be in maturity. On the other hand there were indigenous 
forms as the Sthima of Sal wood, a specimen of which has been 
discovered in a funeral mound of Lauria Nandangarh.® It is not 
improbable that some such form supplied the “motif” of the plain 
and circular Mauryan shaft. 

“Persian capitals,” writes Liibke^ ‘^are either formed of two fore- 
parts of bulls or unicorns or they consist of an upright and an in- 
verted cup, the former decorated with strings of beads, the latter 
with hanging petals and the whole crowned with double perpendi- 
cularly placed volutes which betray a strangely fantastic adoption 
of Ionic forms.^' The Mauryan capitals have very little in common 


„ I Early Architecture in Western Asia, Bell, p. 207. 

' : 2 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 87-88, 
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with these crowning members of the Persian columns. On the 
other hand their resemblance with the bell -shaped bases of Susa 
and Persepolis is conclusive. The Mauryan architect, then, must have 
by a bold stroke of imagination transferred the Persian base to the 
top of his shaft. The Persians had to make their bases solid and 
massive to the eye so as to impart an appearance of stability and 
security to the columns. Any indulgence in curration in their outline 
would compromise this firmness, real or apparent. The Mauryan 
sculptor was free from this restraint and some of his capitals are 
remarkably successful in the freedom of outline. According to 
Perrot and Chipiez,^ ^^the lower portion of the Persian capital in 
every case detaches itself very abruptly from the column and forms 
a horizontal line on each side, parallel to the architrave and at right 
angles to the axis of the shaft. There is no junction or intermediary 
moulding between the tapering column and the rectangular member 
at the beginning of the capital akin to the echinus of the Doric 
capital. Hence it is that the support presents harsh contrasts which 
imperfectly satisfy the eye and are very near offending it.” 

The bell capital of Allahabad, of which only the abacus was to 
be seen^ crowning the shaft in the thirties of the last century, detached 
itself somewhat abruptly from the latter. The same harshness 
of transition seems to have been characteristic of the capitals of the 
Gutiva and the Rumin Dei pillars, both in the Terai.'^ Their abaci 
however are not decorated like the abacus of the Allahabad capital In 
other columns so far known, the transition from the shaft to the capital 
is made easy by the addition of mouldings at the bottom of the latter. 
The Basarh capital has three retreating mouldings— decorated with 
the rope and the bead and reel designs. Similar mouldings occur 
below the Nandangarli capital and below Cunningham's drawings of 
the Sankissa one.* In the other capitals, the mouldings are plain. 
The elegantly ribbed floral bell of the Mauryan capital presents an 
effective contrast with the massive, smooth and plain shaft which in 
its tapering form has a charm of its own. This contrast is wanting 
in the columns of Persepolis, which in their numerously channelled 


1 History of Art in Persia, pp. 9092 . 

2 Hist. Ind. Architecture, Fergusson, vol 1, p» 57^ 4 & 5* 

3 Antiquities in the Terai, Nepal, P. C. Mukherjee^ pp. 34 
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shafts and triple capitals create an impression of unvaried 
exuberance. 

,, Ionian and Hellenistic influences are said to be traceable in Persian 
sculptures from the fifth century onward s. The improved style of 
the figure sculptures that decorate the basement of the palace of 
Xerxes’ throne, in Persepolis, ‘‘betrays the collaboration of Ionian 
and possibly Greek artists,”^ says Carotti, ‘"‘especially in the modelling 
and in the drapery.” The same is true of the friezes from the 
palace of Darius and the Apadana of Artaxerxes II Mnemon at 
Susa. ^‘The delicately carved lions and rosettes” which ornament 
‘'the mouldings on the architrave and the door jambs” of a rock- 
hewn tomb of Persepolis, presumably that of Artaxerxes II, suggest, 
according to Mr. Bell ‘That later Hellenistic influences were affecting 
Persian art.”^ Grecian influence is clearly perceptible'^ in the 
tetradrachms of the satrap Daskyleion (about 400 B.C.) stamped at 
Kyzikos. Considering the region whence the Mauryan artist borrowed 
his monumental forms and considering the time, when Hellenistic 
art had spread over Western Asia, it seems but natural that Mauryan 
art should evince Hellenistic influences. A comparison of the Susa 
relief of lions and the Sarnath capital would put this beyond 
doubt. “The genius of Greece,” writes Elie I^aiire/ commenting 
on the above relief, “which was then ripening could not endure an 
original form of art subsisting at its side. And as it could not prevent 
Persia from speaking, it denatured her words in translating them. 
It is not even necessary to see the Assyrian monsters before looking 
at the figures of Susa in order to realize that the latter have but 
little life, that they are heraldic in their silhoutte and rather bombas- 
tic in style,” In style, in attention to details of form as swelling 
veins and tense muscles the lions of the Sarnath capital resemble 
the lions of Susa, They are lacking however, in the dramatic restless- 
ness characteristic of contemporay Hellenistic art. In fact their 
life is at a still lower ebb than in the Susa figures, their heads with 
the gaping mouths look still less terrible. Sir John Marshall is for 
recognizing in this *‘the tectonic and conventional spirit imported 


1 Ancient Art, Carotti, pp. 93-94. 
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corisciously and of set purpose to bring the Hons into harmony with 
tlie arcliiteetural charaGter of the monument/'^ 

The abacus of the has^ among other elements of t 

decoration a galloping horse spirited in movement and distinct from / 
the background, yet not sharply defined against it like the reliefs : 
of Bharhut In its modelling and movement this figure is compar- | 
able with the two horses in the relief on the Sarcophagus of the ; 
Amazons,- a Hellenistic work now in Vienna. 

The striding lion in the adjoining compartment is a Persian design. 
The humped bull, an Indian animal, appears in the identical attitude, 
being walked on by two men in the Persepolitan relief of the Tribute 
Bearers/* Elephants with the embellishment of horns appear, draw- 
ing the Biga and the Quadriga in the early coins of the Seleucids.^ 
The elephant of the Sarnath capital is unquestionably superior in 
execution. 

It is significant, however, that of the four animals on the abacus only 
the horse appears in violent movement; the rest are striding on in 
a leisurely fashion. This demonstrates how the artist was lacking 
in harmony of conception and was not bold enough to adapt to his 
purposes types fixed by convention, 

I The male statues, the yaksas, unlike the lion sculptures are non* 
muscular. There is the smallest attempt at representation of muscles 
below the elbows, just indicating that they belong to the same school. 

A similar divergence between the forms of the human and animal 
sculptures is characteristic of Achaemenid art. Evidently the climate 
and the surroundings of the Persian prohibited the nude form in art, 
so that the Ionian Greeks who collaborated in the friezes of the palace 
of Persepolis and Susa, had to remain content with enclosing the figures 
in exquisitely soft drapery/ "which brings out every shade of the 
I outline/ 

The Mauryan artist had no such restraint as in Persia, so that 
his sculptures are nude in the upper body. Yet the extravagance of 
form peculiar of contemporary Hellenistic art and the KushanO“ 


I Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 621. 

0 Ancient _Art, Carottirp-' 2^8, fig, 298. 

3 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipeiz, p. 4^7, fig, ^ 95 * 
^4 Cambridge History of India, Yol. I, p. pl* ^ 
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Hellenistic art of Ganclhara is lacking in them. The surface of the 
nude body has the gliding finish characteristic of Indian art, though 
variatious of plane can be felt as the hand is passed over the drapery 
on the legs. The massive and vigorous conception of the forms, 
the silent power underlying them and the feeling of dignified repose, 
must be regarded as Indian traits. If the folds of the drapery happen 
to be derived from the Perso-Ionic form, their adaptation, like the 
adaptation of Gandharan folds in the Gupta art of Mathura, is complete. 

Bell capitals of Maury an columns 

A bell shaped base from Susa is seen in fig. i. Its surface decora- 
tion consists of petals with broad ridges in the middle and narrow 
borders. The interstices at the bottom are filled up by short mould- 
ings like the pointed ends of leaves. The upper end of the base has a 
ring of leaves and petals. It is of gently curved outline and its breadth 
is greater than its height. A ^salient’' torus is intermediate between 
the bell and the fluted shaft. 

One of the two fragments of pottery from Taxila, ‘^of grey clay 
burnt to red on the outside and covered with black paint,” is decorat- 
ed with Persepolitan petals with broad ridges and narrov borders. 
The closer agreement of the petals with the Persian form and 
their divergence with the Mauryan seem to indicate that the latter 
was evolved not in the neighbourhood of Ganclhara, but is peculiar 
to the region of its provenance — chiefly the plains of the Ganges and 
Jumna. The band of bead and reel ornament round the rim of the 
cup recalls similar work at the bottom of the Rasarh and the Laiiria 
Nandangarh capitals. 

The capital of the Basarh column has its bell decorated with 
the same type of petals but the width of the border in each petal 
has, in comparison with the Susa base and the Taxila cup, increased 
relatively to the ridge in the middle. The spaces between the ends 
of the petals are filled up with short mouldings as in the Susa base, 
but the ring of leave? and petals below the torus of the latter has 
been dispensed with in the Basarh capital as in all other Mauryan 
capitals of the same order. Below the petals are retreating mould- 
ings decorated with the bead and reel and cable designs. Bet- 
ween the abacus and the bell there is another prominent cable moulding 
in place of the Persian torus — an admirable ornament in its '^group 
of twisted lines/' Both designs, are Western Asiatic, The abacus 
is square and undecorated on its edge. It is in fact the pedestal 
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of the sculpture above rather than the abacus of the circular bell 
capitals being of a form not suited to the latter. The lion which 
is seated on its haunches- — a type known in Western Asia — is regarded 
as an inferior work of art. The belh which is of fluent outlines 
slopes towards the bottom with a greater slant than the Susa base. 
The upper part is not fully accentuated in its outward bulge. This 
is because the petals with their ends spreading out are not sufficiently 
drawn inwards at the bend as in the other capitals. A harmony 
of line is maintained up to the cable moulding above and likewise 
in the lion in its front view, but the continuity is disturbed by the 
square abacus. The width of the bell is greater than its height as in 
the Susa base. 

The Lauria Nandangarh column has its shaft somewhat chipped 
off immediately below the capital. The lion on the abacus is also 
injured. The floral bell is like the Basarh capital broader than 
it is high. It has the same mouldings below and above it. The abacus 
which is decorated with a row of geese evidently pecking at food — all 
in relief, is circular and appropriate to the form of the capital and 
the shaft. The lion above it Js in the same attitude as the lion of the 
Basarh capital. Its workmanship however is superior although the 
modelling would seem to be bombastic and the strenuousity of the 
muscles rather extravagant. The sculptor is evidently in difficulties 
about adapting the crowning figure to the round abacus and the 
rump of the animal and part of its hind-legs project beyond it in an 
unbecoming manner. The bell shaped drum is comparatively steep and 
its upper or convex part is more pronounced than in the Basarh capital. 
But the transition from the bell to the abacus is abrupt and the single 
moulding intermediate between the two does not suffice to soften 
down the effect. 

The bell of the Sankissa capital is, according to Cunning- 
ham, "dow, its breadth being greater than its height in which particular 
it resembles the Asoka pillar of Nandangarh Lauria, to the north 
of Bettiah.'^i His drawing of the capital shows the bead and reel 
and the cable ornaments below the bell and the cable moulding 
on its neck. The abacus is decorated with rosettes, honeysuckles 
and Asvattha leaves etc. with a band of bead and reel at its lower 
edge. The elephant above is vigorous in execution. The trunk and the 
tail are missing. The former may have been wound up into a knot 

I A. S. R.j vol I, p. V, A'v'':N- • 
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between the tusks as in the drawing above the Khalsi inscripj 
The bod) i-, tieated in soft outlines. Details as the \’'eins of the 
flap, the told.-, of the neck, the toes and the charming creases al 
the feet^ have engaged attention. The flesh is spongy in feeling 

its transitions are subtle. 

Ihe stone between the body of the animal and the abacus has 

been removed. This was because the Mauryan artist did not 
totally lound images and his sculptures are partly in relief and pa 
in the round— a mingling of the two processes. The mass of unne 
sary material is in this case carved into the semblance of rocks wl 
in their shadows relieve the plain surface of the elephant’s body. 

The bell i.s .steep in outline and the curve of the convex porl 
is some\\nat accentuated. The lower or concave portion is not how« 
well brought out as it is in the Sarnath capital. The transition fj 
the bell to the abacus is abruot as in the Nanda n era r! -v rci rv? f a I 


\ capital has its bell partially restored in plaster 

IS with the help of a number of fragments which preserve the 
the original in the restoration. The breadth is not promi- 
-the height has increased. It is no longer the same heavy 
, • 'Irum as at Basarh and Rarapurva and the change from 
at a glance. 

V '• -Iwouldings would seem to have been plain. The tran- 
••'fte bell to the abacus is smoothed over bv the addition 
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of a fillet band over the cable necking. “The abacus is ornamented 
with four honeysuckle designs, separated one from the other by 
beautifully sculptured geese in pairs confronting each other with 
lowered heads.”^ 

Crowning the abacus is a group of four setni-lions united back to 
back, with strenuous muscles, powerful claws and swelling breasts cover- 
ed with 'Schematic curls* The heads are more or less injured. 
The design recalls to mind the drawing of a pillar in an Egyptian 
tomb, which is surmounted by a circular capital," showing in the 
profile the heads of three lions, The lower parts of the figures do 
not appear and only the lion in the centre has a protruding tongue 
like the Mauryan lions. Schematic curls appear on the necks. Above 
the lions is an oblong abacus on which beams or lintels may have 
rested. Diodorus*'^ preserves a tradition that “the famous palaces 
of Persepolis, Susa and Media were built after the artistic wealth of 
temples from the sack of Egypt had been conveyed to Asia along with 
Egyptian artificers." The design may have existed in some perish- 
able material in Persia and thence carried to India, although there 
is every possibility of an independent invention by a gifted artist, 

The Sanchi lions are at their base entirely contained within the 
abacus and there is no unseemly projection as in the Nandangarh 
capital The lines are not confined to a single profile as in the San- 
kissa and the Rampurva (bull) capitals, nor is there a traingular skyline 
unpleasant to the eye as in the capitals crowned by lions seated on 
their haunches. The lines have free play along the bodies of the animals 
and the profiles are symmetrical in outline. 

The flow of line is thus maintained along the whole sculpture— along 
the bell which is light in feeling, and fluent in curves, the abacus which 
is no longer the pedestal to the lion sculpture above but an organic 
whole with the bell because of the two mouldings which are inter- 
mediary,— maintained right up to the top of the crowning lions. It 
swells up and sweeps down, being made rhythmic by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of the forms. The only detracting feature 
is the cable necking which contrasts the vertical lines of the bell by 
its own spirals. ' 


I Sanchi Museum Cat, pv 19. 

- 2 History of Art in Persia* Perrot and Chipiez, fig. 43. p, 1 12. 
3 Ibid., p. 1-13. 
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The Sarnath capital (fig. 3) is of the same type as the Sanchi 
one. The lower mouldings are plain. The bell is light in feeling 
and elegantly carved, the breadth is not oppressive in proportion to 
the height. The rope moulding above is replaced by a bold torus. 
There is the plain fillet as in the Sanchi capital. The abacus is 
rather prominent being i' high, the total height being yft. This 
may have been due to the necessary insertion of the four symbolic 
wheels at the cardinal points. The manes of the lions are rendered 
in curls, rich in volume but still schematic. 

The outline of the profile of the Sanchi capital has an outward 
swell round about the abacus in the middle. In the Sarnath specimen 
this swell is made boldly accentuated and with the , high abacus, the 
claws of the lions above and the undecorated mouldings seems to 
enclose an elliptical form. 

At the same time the artist of the Sarnath capital has achieved 
/ this rythm of line, he has lost sight of other aesthetic considerations. 
The Sanchi bell with its mouldings and narrow abacus is, like the 
Susa base with its torus, one organic whole and the same cannot 
be said of the Sarnath bell, although the transition to the abacus is 
not harsh. The abacus itself is unduly high and seems about to. crush 
the light and elegant bell with all its super-imposing weight. 

The lion capital of RampujrmXfig* 4) is one of the finest products 
of Mauryan art. Its bell is of greater breadth than height, but this 
seems to have been due to the desire to contain the whole figure 
within the abacus. At any rate the joints of the hind legs and the 
rump are not jutting out as in the Nandangarh capital and the line 
is continued from the aba cus directly along the rounded rump. The 
bell is elegant with the ciuwes of its outline well brought out and 
the mouldings which are, like those of the Sarnath capital, undecorated. 
The narrow abacus ornamented with geese is with the fillet and the 
torus, a real beauty and in fact seems^ as it were, to grow out of 
the bell like the thalamus of a lotus. 

The manes of the Hon are in schematic curls which lead the eye 
along pleasant zig-zags. Some of the curls radiating beautifully 
from the head form a frame round it The animal is beautifully 
modelled, the taut muscles and swelling veins standing out boldly. 

The divergences of form between the capitals could be hardly 
due to the fancies of the individual artist. On the other hand they 
seem to indicate how the art has groped through them to arrive at self- 
expression, The capitals of the Rutnin Dei and Allahabad columns 
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have broad fillets at their base which are clearly a development of 
the fillet below the petals of the Susa base. The Basarh capital with 
its broad and heavy drum, sloping outline, square abaciis-a form 
ill suited to the circular bell— and crude lion, is unquestionably a 
transitional work, belonging to a phase of the art when the form of 
of the capital was not successfully evolved. The Nandangarh and 
Sankissa capitals are allied to this by the decorated mouldings above 
and below the bell, which in all of them is broader than it is high. 

Its outline however is more emphasized and the circular abacus is a 
departure from Basarh. The abruptness of transition between the 
abacus and the bell in the Nandangarh, Sankissa and Rampurva 
(bull) capitals create the impression of the former being the pedestal 
of the animal above, in spite of its round form. The bull capital of 
Rampurva in its cable necking, the proportions of the drum and the 
crudeness in the neck of the animal itself would seem to be allied 
to the Nandangarh and Sankissa capitals, but the powerful curvation 
of its outline, and the plain-ness of the lower mouldings link it with 
the Sanchi, Sarnath and Rampurva lion capitals. Evidently the 
decorated mouldings of the Basarh, Nandangarh and Sankis.sa capitals 
were felt to be overloaded and detracting from the beauty of 
the bell and given up for simpler and less obtrusive ones. The 
Sanchi capital is allied with the foregoing by its rope necking, but the 
fillet above it, the lighter form of the bell, well defined in the curves 
of the outline, the smooth transition to the abacus and the flow of 
line along the entire sculpture make it later than the Rampurva (bull) 
capital. In the Sarnath specimen the linear quality is more develop- 
ed than at Sanchi and thep^lain torus has taken tlie place of the 
cable necking. The lion capitals of Sarnath and Rampurva may ' 
not be much removed from each other because of the agreement of i 
the mouldings. That the breadth of the bell of the latter is greater j 
than its height may be due to the need of including the crowning ; 
figure within the abacus. 

These capitals, therefore, may be said to mark one ascending scale 
of artistic achievement, although the chronology cannot be strongly 
insisted upon without some striking divergence of form. The feeling for 
form and the eye for line seem to improve step by step. The tendency 
of linear rhythm can be felt from the beginning and in view of the 
same quality of later Indian sculptures may be recognized — not 
improbably — as the impress of the Indian genius on Mauryan 
art. 

IS 
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The human figure in Maury an art 

The human figure in Mauryan art was represented with equal 
boldness if less skill than the animal sculptures. Only a few specimens 
have been discovered. All of these are characterized by the usual 
brilliant polish. Two are inscribed^ but their decipherment has been 
the cause of a wild controversy among scholars. Patna and Sarnath . 
are the two localities which have yielded human sculptures. 

The fragmentary head from Saniath is remarkable for its 
massiveness, its bold execution and hard chiselling. The face 
is entirely broken off and the back of the skull with part of the fore- 
head is all that remains of the head. The latter is framed by a num- 
ber of conventional spiral curls, Western Asiatic in form. A floral 
wreath of a pattern common in Sunga art appears above the curls 
and there is a crenelated crown of Persian design. Some folds of 
drapery are seen on the neck. The eyebrow is sharply cut and the 
remaining corner would seem to indicate that the eyes had been 
wide open. The ear is naturalistic. The back of the head is boldly 
shaped and with the short neck from which it is scarcely differentiated 
gives an impression of strength. The face would appear to have been 
held up in a slanting attitude* so that the distance from the nape 
to the chin must have been awkward and affected the shape of the 
neck. Animal sculptures as the bull on the Rampurva capital would 
seem to demonstrate how the Mauryan sculptor, though sometimes 
lacking in understanding of form, was always a bold carver of stone. 
The Sarnath head would be another example of this, 

A Patna statue — the one with its , head intact — reveals in places 
—“particularly the face — a hesitation in execution which may be due 
to the decadence that seems to have affected Mauryan art in its later 
stages. The figure stands in a perpendicular attitude with its right 
leg slightly in advance of the left. There must have been an oblong 
pedestal on which the feet had been resting flat. The left arm, of 
which the fore part is missing, was bent at right angles and held close 
to the side. The right hand is broken off from the shoulder, but 
existing traces show that it was held in the same attitude as in 
the other statue from the same place. 

The upper body is nude except for the ‘hittariya^^ or upper scarf 
which lies across the chest and comes down to the feet from behind 
the left shoulder. It is for the most part gathered in a broad mass 
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which expands towards the right hip. The lower garment is made 
fast to the body by means of a sash, the knot and tasselled ends of 
which appear about the male organ. It is draped round the body and 
its right end is drawn up at the front. A peculiar feature of this gar- 
ment is the absence of the ‘^kaccha” or the end of the scarf tucked up 
at the back. The folds which are somewhat ornameiital are represent- 
ed by a broad band in the middle with two narrow borders. But 
as they are not sculptured in high relief and as the drapery is 
subsidiary to the figure and follows the configuration of the limbs 
the decorative tendency is effectively modified. 

On the chest is a torque decorated with rosettes with the tassels 
of its ends hanging in a knot behind the shoulders. The left hand 
has a spiral armlet There is a pendant on the left ear. The 
coiffre is represented in mass remaining plain over the crown and 
indicated at the back by the simplest hair lines. The mode of re- 
presenting hair, therefore is different at Sarnath and Patna. 

The massiveness of the limbs and lack of movement gives the 
figure a distinguished look. The artist has represented an obese 
type, its power being simply of mass in bold execution and a dignified 
attitude. 

The back of the head is better formed than in the Sarnath frag- 
ment, the neck being distinct from the skull. The fleshy face has 
its salient features as the lips and nose worn away — all the same 
it is very crudely conceived. The forehead is narrow and crescent 
shaped. The eyebrows are raised in the middle. The eyes are wide 
open with heavy eyelids and long slits. The neck does not happen 
to be as distinct at the front as at the back and is absurdly perehM 
on the shoulder. ' 

The statue is plurifacial but the different aspects are not skilfully 
harmonized. The transition between the profile and the back is 
abrupt and not successfully rounded off. The movement of the right 
leg is not perceptible at the front and the front view of the neck 
is not in agreement with that of the back. 

y Another statue _from^_PateE is ■ seen in fig. 5. Its head 
and forearms are missing, but the lower portion including the 
pedestal is intact. A chauty rests on the right shoulder, its handle 
was obviously grasped, in the hand. The bust is powerfully shaped 
but generalized in- modelHflg.';■■;A-^massive garland lies on the chest 
The right leg , is slightly ■ advanc^ ■ but this can ^ be discerned ^ only 
in the back view. The feet'iate.clamsily modelled. 
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The arrangement of drapery is the same as in the other statue. 

It is not a flowing robe, but clings close to the form. It is not of a 
decorative character as in Gandhara. Accordingly, we do not have 
the gracefully sweeping scarf, the charming frills, the folds which 
can be elegant sometimes — and all the magnificence of Gandhara. 

It falls to the ground heavily, revealing the feet at the 
front and in its simplicity adds to the repose and dignity of the 
figure. 

The Parkham statue is another sculpture that is dated by 
Sir John Marshall in the Mauryan period."^ The great divergence 
between this image and the Sarnath capital, he explains by attri- 
buting this to indigenous craftsmen of the Mauryan period, while 
“the other is evidently the work of a Hellenistic artist. The figure ^ 
is perpendicular but weighted only on the right leg. The left 
knee is raised forward though the foot rests level on the pedestal 
The left hand came down on the thigh. The right hand is missing 
and its exact attitude is doubtful. 

There are enormous pendants from the ears hanging down to 
the shoulders. Below the neck is a torque and necklace, the fringed 
ends of which appear behind the shoulders. 

The upper garment is tied like a band below the chest with its 
end hanging on the left side. The lower scarf is made fast by a 
sash, the ends of which appear between the legs. 

The lower garment has its train hanging at the back without the 
haccha as in the Patna statues. At the front, it is drawn upwards. 
Between the legs are the lappets characteristic of the drapery of 
Sunga figures. Some of the frills are arranged over the right thigh — - 
a feature that can be recognized on a figure in the Mahabodhi rails. 
The folds except in the lappets which serve an ornamental purpose 
are indicated by the barest scratch marks. 

The feet are more shapely than in the Patna statue. In the 
form of the legs in particular, the sculptor essays at truth to nature. 
In the frontal aspect the drapery is pressed deeply against the limbs 
and thoroughly reveals their form. The same attempt is recognized 
in the Patna statues, but the conception of drapery there is different, 
the forms for the most part being only slightly revealed. This, there- 
fore, is an anticipation of the same feature in later Indian scul[}ture. 
The male organ is not indicated. This again reminds us of the figures 
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on the Bliathut rails. The sash which keeps the lower garment in 
its place seems to cut through the abdomen. The neck shows 
the same crudeness as in the Patna statues. The head is not 
even rounded and there is little or no modelling in the face. The 
back of the skull is flat and thus distinct from the shoulder. The 
latter is much more accentuated in curve than in the Patna statiieSj 
while the spinal channel is deeper. The hips are flat and sharp in 
outline and make a near approach to the Mathura statues of Bhiksu 
Bala set up in the reign of Kanlska, in this respect. The 
lower garment completely hides the back view of the forms. The 
transition from one aspect to another is more sharp than in the 
Patna statues. 

Thus the abdomen^the neck and the head of this figure are primitive 
features. The train of the lower garment at the back, the swelling 
curve of the shoulders as well as the attempt at pi urifaciality recall the 
conventions and the technique of Mauryan art. The absence of the 
male organ, the revelation of the forms by the drapery pressing 
close against the limbs and the lappets between the legs are akin to 
Sunga traditions. The raised knee and the easy posture would seem 
to point in the same direction although the execution recalls the bold- 
ness of Mauryan art For, in Sunga figures the raised knee is indicated 
by a lateral extention. The absence of modelling at the back is 
characteristic of later Indian statuary. 

The image therefore, would appear to belong to the transition 
between Mauryan and Sunga art, to a period when the traditions 
of Mauryan workmanship were weakening and Sunga art— the spon- 
taneous art of the people— was appearing on the horizon. 

Didargunj in Patna has yielded a highly polished female statue 
(fig. 6 ) characterized by the brilliant Mauryan polish. It is 5 " 
high and stands on a pedestal P 8 " sq. Its attitude is simple 

and perpendicular and there is no attempt at the creeper like movement 
characteristic of the mediaeval female figure. In tlie back view the right 
leg appears to be slightly advanced, but in the frontal aspect both 
the feet appear weighted. This is because the sculptor could not unify 
the different aspects of the statue. The upper body seems to have a 
stoop to the front. This stoop may have been due to the weight of the 
breasts. This is. enjoyably graceful in Gupta figures. The Mauryan 
sculptor would seem to have been incapable of representing such a 
delicate movement and has subjected to it the whole body from the 
Tiins upward. The right hand which is held a little apart from the 
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body is bent upwards at the elbow and holds the on 

the shoulder. The left hand is missing and probably Game down ir» a 
graceful carve on the hip; 

The figure displays an enormity of ornaments characteristic of 
the taste of feminine India to this day. There are huge anklefs 
on the feet and profuse bangles on the only remaning arm, A kanci 
surrounds the hips. A short neclace of beads encircles the neck while 
a double-stranded one hangs gracefully — *^penduIously/' between 
the breasts. Massive pendents — -of a patterm which Beharee 
fashion has not still discarded — decorate the earlobes. ‘*Tlie head 
itself/’ writes Dr. Spooner, 'ds wreathed with ropes of beads or 
pearls caught up to a point in front, above a large and prominent oval 
disc of some kind placed centrally over the forehead and thence led 
backwards in a double line along the parting to find fastening beneath 
the luxuriant tresses of the coiffre behind.^’ ^ 

The lower garment is wrapped round the waist, the ends being 
drawn up between the legs at the front. The train falls to the ground 
as in the two male statues. "The drapery clings close to the figure, but 
reveals more of the forms in the front than in the back. The folds 
are of the same character as in the male statues, but executed in 
better taste. At the back they follow the lower curvation of the hips 
and in front converge to the mount of Venus which is hidden from 
view by a sash hanging from the ka‘fici. In this respect the figure con- 
trasts with the early sculptures of Sanchi, of Udaigiri in Orissa and 
the Kusan figures of Mathura./ The uttaria is confined to the back, 
with its rightend falling to the ground, obviously because the sculptor 
intended to show off the frontal aspect 

The lower part of the figure is stiff and archaic in the front view. 
The torso tapers to the feet evidently to emphasize the breadth of the 
hips. The relieving feature of the statue is its upper half. The full 
breasts, the slim waist and the broad hips are as the Indian sculptor 
loved to represent. In the profile the breasts are seen hanging by their 
weight and the curvation of the hips is beautiful. Mn all this the artist 
has introduced a naturalism which adds to the gracefulness of the figure. 
The channelling of the spine, the creases of the neck, the charming knot 
of hair at the back, the folds of the waist and that below the navel show 
transition from one aspect to another is not abrupt 
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but rounded off. The features have the sponginess of flesh and are soft 
in contour. 

The face is oval with the chin well brought out in the profile^ with 
flanking ears with their lobes distended by the pendants, full cheeks 
narrow forehead and small mouth. The tip of the nose is damaged. 
The eyebrows rise directly from the lines of the bridge and are some- 
what arched. The eyes have narrow and long slits with half open 
lids, but the pupils are not characterized. There are circular hollows 
round the eyes and the mouth. The face wears an expression of 
archaic rigidness. 

The female sculpture of Besnagar has been attributed by 
the late Dr. Vincent Smith to the reign of Asoka, ‘'on account 
of the style and costume.^^^ It is however totally discrepant from 
the Didargunj image, except in the attempt at plurifaciality and the 
perpendicular attitude. 

The figure is 6' f high and stands on an o])long pedestal which 
has been partly broken off at the front There is no attempt at 
advancing the right leg. 

There are pendants on the ears and massive jiecklaces which 
disfigure the chest On the hips are the usual kaficis. The waist 
cloth is heavy and rude in executiGn and comes down below the knees. 
There is no train falling to the ground as in the Patna statues. There 
is nothing here to match the delightful folding of the drapery of 
the Didargunj image. The lappets between the legs at the front 
hint at Sunga influences having been at work and there is slight 
attempt to reveal the shape of the hips in the back view. The 
veiled coiffre and the disc like shape of the face remind of the figures on 
the Bharhut rails. Looked at from the front, the neck is almost charm- 
ing, but the same bold execution of the back has been shirked by 
means of the massive coiffre. The chest is deep and the breasts fuller 
and rounder than in the Didargunj image and perhaps exaggerated. 
In the waist which is slim the same amount of detail is lacking. The 
hips are broad. •“ Although the lower part of the figure is more rudely 
shaped, still it has less rigidity tlian in the Didargunj image. This 
is because there is variation of line near the knees, emphasized by 
the attempt at drawing out the lower edge of the waist cloth near 
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^^^Alves of the legs and b ecause the feet are planted in a more 
natural attitude. The transition from the back to the sides is left 

The Besnagar statue, therefore, would seem to belong to the same 

and the Suhga art as the 

Om knowledge of Mauryan human sculpture, therefore would be 
.m,.ed ,0 .he San.a.h head and the three pi.„a statues. Sa“att 
las yielded another boldly carved stone head not polished-showing 
CLudeness of neck and wide open eyes-of a different type from tht 
heads of the two Patna sculptures. The lower strata of Sarnath 
leniain to be explored over a considerable area and will no doubt 

Tulp Je7 remains in view of fact that the Sarnath 

sculptures differ in respect of form from the Patna statuarv 
no ler massive head, also unpolished has been discovered 
mong the remains of the PersepoHtan hall at Kumrahr (Site No n 
which has a narrow forehead framed by rude curls slantin. ; 
brows of the type of the male statue of Patna, though bolder in execu- 
^ . open^ eyes with long and narrow slits as the Didarguni 

mage and circular hollows about the eyes and the mouth as in both 

of them. Evidently the head is late Mauryan. 

denir Purely acci- 

ntal and systematic excavation will no doubt bring to lighf many 

r^glrded a I *e following may be 

regarded as characteristic of Mauryan statuary. ^ 

I. Peculiarities of form :-Misformed neck. Concentration of 
l-iesiy face Eyes wide open rvith long and narrow slits without 

slightly put forward-perceptible only from the back. ^ ^ 

^ 3- Plurifaciality which is more or less crude owing to the sham, 
ness of transition from one aspect to another 

butweua the different aspects. Conformity wanting 

4. A feeling of power and repose. ' 
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Samsara or 

Buddhist Philosophy of Birth and Death 

That birth precedes death, and death, on the other hand, precedes 
birth, is one of the principal tenets of Buddhism. The constant 
succession of birth and death in connection with each individual life- 
flux constitutes what is technically known as Sarpsara (together- 
wandering). Several renderings are given of this enigmatic formula 
of Buddhist thought. One of the least correct as regards the wording, 
and the most misleading as regards the meaning, is '*Metempsychosi$,^^ 
which in reality implies a transmigration of something or, to be more 
precise, an immortal souL The Vedantists will perhaps readily agree 
with this translation, as it only confirms the teachings of Upanisads, 
which say '"just as the worm from leaf to leaf, even so goes the Atman, 
the self, from existence,” 

Buddhists, on the contrary, strongly object to such a rendering 
for, according to Buddhist philosophy, there is no goer but a mere 
goings no doer but a mere doing. Since there is no proper English 
equivalent that fully conveys the meaning of the Pali terms, it is 
preferable in every way to retain the original, and so avoid all mis- 
conceptions. 

What, then, is the absolute beginning of Sainsara or, to put it in 
other words, what , is the primal origin of life ? This is a question 
which perplexes many a profound thinker. The expected answer 
has not yet been obtained, despite the fact that it has received the 
attention of all thinking men and it is not too much to say that in all 
probability it never will be. 

The Indian K§is who are venerated for their colossal intellect 
have expended an enormous amount of labour and energy in order to 
comprehend this riddle of life. Deluded by the web of illusion, they 
have deduced all their so-called facts from the unwarranted thesis 
of an imaginary and have concluded that life has for its origin 

the mystical Paramitmam- , 

Christianitj also .'prc^fessea TO' 'give an explanation. Citing the 
analogy of the cloeki it attempts' to trace everything to the fiat of an 
Almighty God. With due drference to the teachings of Chriit, suffice 

I. K,Q., SEFTEMBEE, iga? ■■■ 
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it merely to state in the words of Schopenhauer that ‘'the birth of 
an animal as arising out of nothing, and accordingly, its death as 
an absolute annihilation, whilst man who has also originated out of 
nothing has yet an individual existence, is really something against 
which the healthy mind revolts, and which it must regard as absurd ” 
Unfettered by any religious belief, freed from all dogmatic asser- 
tions, but solely relying on common sense, modern science steps in and 
endeavours to tackle the problem with her usual accurate investigations 
and ingenuity. In spite of her systematised knowledge she may 
fairly be compared to a child making its first observations in natural 
history. Nevertheless we gladly welcome her into our midst for she 
neither claims to be perfect, nor does she deem it a sacrilege if one 
has the audacity to contradict her views. To an age, or rather to 
people who strongly believe in the creation of an omnipotent God, the 
scientific theories that life has had a beginning in the infinite past and 
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that man is evolved from the ground ape, are indeed very valuable 
substitutes* 

Buddhism interposes and pertinently says ^’'without beginning and 
end is Samsara, A beginning of beings, encompassed by nescience, who, 
fettered by the thirst for life, pass on to ever new births, verily is not 
to be perceived/* It seems further to address the enthusiastic seekers 
after truth and say: Young friends, worry not in vain, seeking for 
a beginning in a beginningless past. If life is an ide7ttity, it must 
necessarily have a primal origin. Life, strictly speaking, is a flux 
or force like electricity or gravitation, and, as such it necessitates 
a beginningless past. Whether you are descended from an arboreal 
or a ground ape, created by God or Brahman, birth, death and suffering 
are inevitable. Seek therefore the cause of his ‘faring on* that con- 
cerns all humanity, and utilise every ounce of your valuable energy 
to transmute this life-stream to the unchangeable, unconditioned state, 
the Nibbana. 

To a materialist who loves to speculate for the mere sake of argu- 
ment these words will, of course, be of no avail. Well, it makes 
no great difference to Buddhism. The word of Buddha is intended 
only for those sorrow-afflicted brethren to whom the Dhamma has 
become a necessity. “The Dhamma is like some painful cure which 
no rational person would undergo on its own account but because neces- 

‘ ^ the sea the cause of birth and death 

' 'its starting point the being as he is, here and now, 
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and traces back the causes of his conditioned existence. From the 
Buddhist point of view all men and animals are composed of inter- 
related mind and matter (Nama and Rupa), which constantly change 
with lightning rapidity, not remaining for even two consecutive 
moments the same. -Though all are identical inasmuch as they pos- 
sess the two common factors mind and matter^ yet they are all so 
varied that, leaving animals aside, even amongst mankind no two 
persons are found to be alike in any respect, each person having his 
particular traits of character. 

One might say that the variation is due to heredity and enviornmcnt 
No doubt they are partly instrumental; but surely they cannot be 
solely responsible for the subtle distinctions that exist between indi- 
viduals, Otherwise we fail to understand why twins often physically 
alike, sharing equal privileges of up-bringing, are often temperament- 
ally, intellectually, and morally totally different Tracing back the 
individual, therefore, to the foetus in the womb to sec where lies the 
cause, we discovered two other common factors the sperm-cel! and 
the ovum-cell. Now a question might arise as to whether these two 
are the only materials for the production of the foetus. We must 
perforce answer the question in the negative. For we cannot com- 
prehend why precisely should spring from the particular sperm 
and ovum-cell in question and not another, since one has equal claims 
to the other. Buddhism makes the matter clear by attributing this 
appropriation of cell-matter to the existence of a third element ^‘By 
the conjunction of three things, O’Bhikkus/’ runs a passage in the 
Mahatanha Sankhaya Suttanta (No, 38) of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
^*'does the formation of a germ of life come about If mother and 
father come together, but it is not the mother’s proper period, and 
the ‘exciting impulse’ (gandhabbo) does not present itself, a germ 
of life is not planted. If mother and father come together, and it 
is the mother’s proper period, and the ^exciting impulse’ also presents 
itself, then a germ of life is there planted/’ This newly discovered 
element is, in the words of Abhidhamma, termed Patisandhi-vihMna 
(Imking-consciousness), 

We have now found out the first term > of life’s "progression, but 
our limited knowledge does not help us to proceed further and deter- 
mine the cause of this /■^eicciting' impulse/ ■ The Buddha, however, 
developing a supernormal ^'se, so as' to penetrate into realms beyond 
the reach of normal sense^ comprehended also the root of this third 
element. He tells that, the ■eomingdnto-being of the linking cons- 
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ciousness is dependent upon the passing away of another consciousness 
in a past birth, and that the process of arising and passing away is 
the result of an all-ruling powerful force known as Kamma, One 
might call for proofs. It must frankly be admitted that this proof 
cannot be furnished by an experiment upon the lecture table. Whether 
we believe in a past existence or not, it forms the only reasonable 
hypothesis which bridges certain gaps in human knowledge concern- 
ing facts of every day life. Our reason tells us that this idea of past 
birth and Kamma alone can explain the degree of differences that 
exist between twins, how men like Shakespeare with every limited 
experience, are able to portray with marvellous exactitude the most 
diverse type of human character, scenes, and so forth, of which they 
could have no actual knowledge, why the work of the genius invariably 
transcends his experience, the existence of infant precocity, the vast 
diversity in mind and morals, in brain and physique, in conditions, 
circumstances, and environments observable throughout the world, 
and so forth. 

There is yet a further cause besides Kamma, continues the Buddha. 
Not knowing the four realities (Saccani), allured to lite by the wholly 
illusory inclination to sensual pleasures, one does good and evil, which 
constitute what is known as Kamma-energy that materialises in 
multifarious phenomena. Unknowningness (Avijja) is therefore the 
cause of birth and death; and its transmutation into knowingness or 
Vijja is consequently their cessation. The result of this Vibhajja 
method of analysis is summed up in the Paticcasamuppada. The 
Patthana succinctly expresses the same in the following words. In 
virtue of unknowingness (Avijja), Craving (Tanha), Activities (Sah- 
khara) Attachment (Upadana), and Volition (Cetana), arise Rebirth- 
Consciousness (Patisandhi-vinfiana), Mind and Matter (Nama, Riipa), 
Six Senses, (Sa]ayatana), Contact (Phassa), and Sensation (Vedana). 

^ The first set of five causes produces the second set of effects, which, 
in their turn, play the part of cause to bring about the former five. 
Thus the process of cause and effect continues ad infinitum. The 
beginning of the process cannot be determined, nor the end either 
if the life flux is encompassed by nesicence. But when this nescience 
is turned into knowledge, and the life-flux diverted into Nibbana- 
Dhatu, so to say, then the end of process or Samsara comes 

Briefly expounding the cause of Samsara set forth in these enigmatic 
tefilMAs of thought, and dealing with the not less interesting problem 
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of life’s last episode, we find Buddhism assigning death to one of the 
following four causes : — 

(x) The exhaustion of the force of Reproduction (Janakadvamina) 
that gives rise to the birth in question (Kammakkhaya). The Bud- 
dhist belief is that, as a rule, the thought, volition, or desire, which is 
extremely strong during life-time, becomes predominant at the point 
of death and conditions the subsequent birth. In this last thought- 
moment is present a special potential force which may be either weak 
or strong. When the potential energy of this Reproductive Kamma 
is exhausted, the organic activities of the material form in which is 
corporealised the life-force, cease even before the approach of old 
age. 

(2) The expiration of the life term (Ayukkhaya). What are 
commonly understood to be natural deaths due to old age, may 
be called under this category. There are various planes of existence 
according to Buddhism and to eacli plane is assigned a definite age 
limit Irrespective of the Kamma force that has yet to run one must 
however succumb to death when the maximum age limit is reached. 
It may also be said, if the force is extremely powerful the Kamma- 
energy rematerialises itself in the same plane or even in some higher 
realm as in the case of Devas. 

{3) The combination of both Kamma and Ayu (Ubhayakkhaya). 

(4) The action of a stronger arresting Kamma (Upacchedaka) 
that sudden!}^ cuts off the Reproductive Kamma before the expiry 
of the life-term. A more powei'ful opposing force can check the flying 
arrow and bring it down to the ground. Just in the same way a very 
powerful Kammic force is capable of nullifying the potential energy of 
the last thought- moment and destroy the psychic life of the being. The 
death of Devadatta, the Buddha’s cousin was due to an Upacchedaka- 
Kamma. The premature death of the Crown Prince of Russia may 
also be instanced as an example of this class. 

The first three types of death are collectively called Kala-marana 
(timely death), and the last is known as akaJa-marana (untimely 
death). 

Explaining the cause of death in the foreging manner, Buddhism 
tells us that there are also four modes of birth, viz: — Egg-born crea- 
tures (andaja), womb-born creatures (jalabuja), moisture-born-creatures 
(sainsedaja), and creatures having a spontaneous birth (opapatika). 
This broad classification embriices the entire range of beings that possess 
life, ‘ 
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Birds and reptiles that are born of eggs belong to the first division. 

The womb-born creatures comprise all human beings, some Devas 
inhabiting the earth, and those animals that take their conception in 
the mother's womb. 

Those that take moisture as material for their growth, such as 
mosquitoes, are grouped in the third class. 

Creatures having a spontaneous birth are generally invisible to 
the naked eye. They are said to be born with a form as if of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age appearing suddenly, independently of parent. 
Since they do not pass through the embryonic period which cause 
•the total oblivion of the memories of the past, they are capable of 
recollecting their past births. ‘Passing thence he was born as a deva 
and glanced into the past to see what good act conditioned him to be 
born thus,"' are passages which often recur in the Suttantas. Brahmans, 
Devas of heavenly realms, Petas, and the miserable ones who are sub- 
jected to torments and suffering in the wicked states (Nirayas) belong 
to this last division. 

It must be mentioned here, before we come to deal with the actual 
process of re-birth, that DarwiiPs theory of evolution finds no place 
in Buddhism, Buddhists do not believe in a succession of physical 
forms. The new physical vehicle is not the successor of the past, 
though it must be admitted that the comingdnto-being of the present 
is conditioned by the- passing away of the past The multifarious 
forms are merely the manifestation of Kamma-force. ‘^Unseen it 
passes whithersoever the conditions appropriate to its visible mani- 
festation are present here showing itsif as a tiny gnat or worm, there 
making its presence known in the dazzling magnificence of a Deva or 
an Archangel's existence. When one mode of its manifestation ceases 
it merely passes on, and where suitable circumstances offer, reveals 
itself afresh in another mode or form.” 

It is common to say after witnessing an outbreak of passion or 
sensuality in a person whom we deemed characterised by a high moral 
standard, '‘how could he have committed such an act, or followed 
such a course of conduct? It was not the least like him. It was 
- not the least like what he appeared to others, and probably to him- 
What did it denote? It denoted, Buddhists say, a part at 
any rate of what he really was. a hidden but true aspect of his actual 
or, in other words, his Kammic tendencies. 

j JRorqaant but undestroyed and with an ever-present possibility 
of rising again there lie in us all according to Buddhism five natures 
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viz.^ Divine (Dibba), human (Manusika), brutal (Tiracchina) ghostly 
(Peta) and hellish (Nerayika). These natures^ however civilised we 
may be^ may rise in disconcerting strength at unexpected moments 
so long as we are worldlings (Puthiijjaiia). We live for one thought- 
moment just as the wheel rests on the ground at one point, and are 
always in the present. The present is constantly slipping into the 
irrevocable past. Now we sow ■ the seed of the future. Now, even 
now, we are creating the hells that we shall be Iiiiiled into. Now, 
even now, we are building the heavens that comfortably accommcclate 
us. What we shall become is determined by this present thought- 
moment. In just the same way according to Buddhist philosophy 
the impending birth is determined by the immediately preceding 
thought, which is generally the thonglit volition, or desire that was 
extremely strong during our life-time. Therein, therefore, lies the 
possibility for the Kamma force that manifested in the forms of a 
human being to remanifest itself in the shape of a brute, ghost, cleva 
or a human being, or, in other words, for a Kammic descent in one 
bound in the so-called evolutionary scale of forms. 

As there is possibility for a Kammic descent so there is also the 
possibility for the contrary— a Kammic ascent When the animal is 
to die, for instance, it will experience a moral consciousness that 
will ripen into a human birth. This last thought-moment does not 
wholly depend on any action or thought of the animal, for generally 
it is dull and incapable of morality. It depends on some ancient good 
deed it has done in the round of existence, and, which for a long time 
has been prevented from producing its result. In its last moment 
the animal therefore cherishes idea> desires or images which will cause 
a human birth. 

Poussin, a French writer, illustrates this fact well by the law ol 
heredity, A man may be like his grandfather but not like jiis father* 
The germs of a disease have been ' introduced into the organism of 
an ancestor; for some generation they remain dormant^ they suddenly 
manifest themselves in actual disease. So intricate is the living 
plex, so mysterious the law of heredity, a Westerner says. So intricate 
is the law of Kamma, so mysterious' is the effect of Kamma, Buddhists 
would say.' 

And now, to come to-, the most.rinteresting. and extremely subtle 
point of our subject;—* fv;/ ^ , 

' Suppose a pdrsdn'li about' to; die* From the seventeenth , thought- 
moment reckoned backw^d>^;feffi-' the point of death no renewed 
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physical functioning recurs. Material qualities born of Kamma (Kam- 
maja Rupa) arise no more, but those to which came into being before 
the static phase of that thought-moment pers ists till the time of the 
dying thought and then cease. 

This critical stage may be compared to the flickering of a lamp 
just before it is extinguished. 

To this dying man is presented Kamma^ Kamma-nimitta^ or Gati- 
nimitta. By Kamma here is meant some action of his whether good 
or bad. It may be a weighty action (garuka Kamma) such as Samadhi 
(established one-pointedness of the mind) or Parricide, and so forth. 
These are so powerful that they totally eclipse all others and appear 
very vividly before the mind's eye. If experience has afforded nothing 
weighty, he may take for his object of thought a Kamma immediately 
before death (Asanna Kamma). It would not be far wrong to say that 
most of the soldiers who die fighting would be having a death-proxi- 
mate Kamma^ such as the killing of their fellowmen. Consequently 
their re-birth can in no way be desirable. In the abesence of an Asanna 
Kamma a habitual meritorious or demeritorious act (Acinna Kamma) 
is presented, such as stealing in the case of a robber, or the curing 
of the sick in the case of a physician. Failing all these, some casual 
act, that is one of the cumulative reserves of the endless past (Katatta 
Kamma), becomes the object of thought. 

By Kamma-nimitta is meant any sight, sound, smell, taste, touch 
or idea which was obtained at the time of the commission of the 
Kamma, such as knives in the case of a butcher, patients in the case 
of a physician, an object of worship in the case of a devotee, etc. 

Gati Nimitta is some sign of the place where he is to take birth, a 
thing which invariably happens to dying individuals. When these 
indications of the future birth occur, and if they are bad, they can 
be turned into good. This is done by influencing the thoughts of 
the dying man, so that his good thoughts may now act as the proximate 
Kamma, and counteract the influence of the re-productive which is 
about to effect in the next re-birth. 

Taking for the object one of the above, a thought-process (Citta- 
vlthi) then runs its course even if the death be an instantaneous one. 
It is said that the fly which is being crushed by a hammer on the 
: . ; anvil also experiences such a process of thought before it actually dies. 

: Abhidhamma enumerates twenty types of re-birth processes, but as 

I sf^ce does . not permit of their description here, let us imagine for 
of ; convenience that the dying person is to be reborn in the 
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liiiman kingdom and that the object is some good Kamma, The 
process of decease-consciousness (cuti-citta-vlthi) is as follows. 

His Bhavahga consciousness is interrupted, it vibrates for two 
thought-moments and passes away. After which the mind-door conscious- 
ness (Manodvara-vijilana) rises and passes away. Then comes the psycho- 
logically important stage — Javana process, which here runs only for 
five thought-moments by reason of its weakness instead of normally 
seven. As such it lacks all reproductive power, its main function 
being the mere regulation of the new existence. The object in 
the present case being desirable, the consciousness here experiences 
is probably a moral one— automatic or volitional, accompanied by 
pleasure, and connected with knowledge or not, as the case may be. 
The Tadrdambana consciousness which has for its function a registering 
or identifying for two moments of the object so percieved may or 
may not follow. After this occurs the death-consciousness (Cuti-citta) 
the last thought-moment to be experienced in present life. There is 
a misconception among some that the subsequent birth is conditioned 
by this thought What actually conditions re-birth, let it be said, is 
not this decease-thought, which in itself has no special function to 
perform, but that which is experienced during Javana process. 

With the ceasing of the consciousness of decease, death actually 
occurs. Then no more material qualities born of mind and food 
(Cittaja and Aharaja Rxipa) are produced. Only a series of material 
qualities born of heat (Utuja) goes till the corpse is reduced to dust. 

By death is here meant, according to Abhidamma, the ceasing of 
physic life of one’s individual existence or, to express it in the words 
of a western philosopher, the temporal end of a temporal phenomenon 
It is not the complete annihilation of the so-called being, for, although 
the organic life has ceased, the force which hitherto actuated it is not 
destroyed. As the Kammic force remains entirely disturbed by the 
distintegration of the fleeting body, the passing away of the present 
consciousness only conditions a fresh one in another birth. In the 
present case the thought experienced whilst dying being a moral 
one, the re-birth-resultant consciousness takes for its material an ap- 
propriate sperm and ovum-cell of' human parents. Simultaneous with 
its rising spring up the body-decad, sex-decad, and base-decad the seat 
of consciousness-(Kaya-Bhava*Vatthu-Dasaka). The re-birth conscious- 
ness then lapses into the sub*a>nscious state (Bhavanga). 

new being which is. the, pi^esent manifestation of the stream 
of Kamma-energy is not the';-' same , 'as has not identity with the pre- 
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vious one in its line ; the aggregations that make up its composition 
being different from, and having no identity with, those that make 
op the being of its predecessor. And yet it is. not an entirely different 
being, since it is the same stream of Kamma-energy^ though modified 
per chance. Just by having shown itself in that last manifestation, 
which now is making its presence known in these perceptible world as 
the new being (Na ca so na ca anno)/’ 

The transition of the flux is also instantaneous and leaves no room 
whatever for any intervening stage (antara bhava). The continuity 
of the flux at death is unbroken in point of time. The time duration 
is equal to the time occupied by one thought-moment i.e. less than 
the billionth part of the time occupied by a flash of lightning. The 
only difference between the passing of one thought-moment to an- 
other, so to say, or the dying thought-moment to the re-birth 
consciousness, is that in the latter case a marked preceptihle death 
is visible. 

One might say here that a subject cannot exist without an obj^. 
What then is the object of this sub-conscious state ? The reply is: 
self-same object which was presented to the mind’s eye immediately 
before death. 

One might further ask: — Are sperm and ovum-cells always ready 
waiting to take up this re-birth-thought? As Doctor Dahlke says in his 
^‘Buddhism and Science,” this taking hold is not something that has 
law, that runs its appointed course according to definite laws, but 
it is law itself, A point on the ground is always ready to receive 
the falling stone. 

Thus does this process of birth and death ever recur as long as 
this inexorable law of Kamma prevails. 


Narada 


Dates of Early Historical Eecords of Bengal 

It is a well-known fact that epigraphic records are rarely to be 
discovered in Bengal and Magadha and the few that have been 
discovered, being mostly undated or dated in regnal years of kings 
do not, for want of sufficient data, yield definite dates. In such an 
extreme dearth of chronological landmarks in the history of Bengal, 
the European savants of the last century, whenever they came across 
the slightest chronological clues anywhere, sought to verify them 
with commendable zeal» Cunningham thus calculated the date of 
Dharmapala's accession to the throne to be 831 A.D. (Arch, Surv, 
Rep., voL XV, pp. I sof.) Dr, Venis referred the Kamauli plate of 
Vaidyadeva to 1142 A.D. (Ep. Ind,, vol. II, p. 349) and Dr, Kielhorn 
found out 1086 A,D. to be the the date of the Amgachi plate of 
Vigrahapala (Ind. Ant., xxii, p. 108). Since the advent of Indian 
scholars in the field of archceology in Bengal, when chronological 
reconstruction in light of new materials rendered those dates unten- 
able, this particular aspect of the question remained totally neglected. 
So much so that when the present writer attempted to offer a ten- 
tative chronology of Pala kings based upon the working out of all 
the available epigraphic and literary data, it was held to be ^*quite 
useless'’ by an esteemed scholar, who however had his own 
reasons for saying so ; while Mr. R, D. Banerjee summarily 
rejected it as ridiculous, A cogent apology is, therefore, due to 
the scholars, who are yet reluctant to recognise the value of 
astronomical calculations for the purposes of accurate chronology. 
And fortunately for us quite a number of calendrical records 
have been preserved in a work by an author who flourished in the 
very heart of Bengal late in the iith century A.D. These will prove 
even to the most fastidious among historians that the astronomical 
results arrived at with the help of modern tables are based upon 
sound principles and should therefore demand better consideration 
from them. Jimiitavshana, the celebrated author of the IM)^a 3 k 3 ga 
also wrote the in _ which a detailed examination of the 

PurniffiEnta and Atmnia scheihes of ihe lunar calendar is carried 
out ^th the help of a nuittliei-of figures drawn from actual almanacs 
for the years 1013 and ' iaka , Cl 09 l -93 A comparison of 
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these figures with those arrived at by calculation 
apparatus is set forth below. 


with 


up-to-date 


In the year 1013 Saka: 



me Clay in question (Nov i 
IS ended at 43-23 palas (after mean sunrise) 
38-14 palas the same day. 

(3) In solar Caitra, the first 
at IS dai^das before the ending moi 

Sndi IS ended at so-s6 p. on the 

epn at 20-33 ending at 18-26^ 

of it thus ended at 33-2 palas i.e. ic 
.of the Mht (difference of 34 palas on 
In the year 1014 ^aka : 

(4) In solar VaiSakha, the lattei 
before the 

On the day 
palas, Citr^ ended 
day): the incident 
moment of sjtdi 13 (differ 

(5) On the Vf j 
last quarter of Visakh 

of the (Ibid., pp. 43,46). 

The Vtsa-saaxkranti occurred at 
ended at 33-17 palas the next day 
next day (beginning at 50-40 palas 
quarter of Visakhti began, therefore 
raent of the tithi (difference of 3-C8 . 


ending moment of sudi 15 (Ibid., p. 46) 
question (March, 1092 a.d.) sua 
at 52-20 palas (beginning at 33-. 

: occurred, therefore, ii-ip pala 

ence of 1-41 palas only). 
'^a-samkrUnti sudi 13 bega: 
■ began 8 day^as before 
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(7) In solar Fausa, Ardra ended at 13 dawl-as before $241^ 15 
(Ibid, p.42). On the day stidi 15 ended at ^7-i^palas while Ardra ended 
at 3S"io/)n;/a? i.e, 12-4 palas before sudi 15 (difference of 56 palas 
only). ■ 

(8) In solar Magha, sudi 15 joins half with Pusya and half with 
Aslesa roughly (Ibid,, p. 42). 

On the day stidi 15 ended at 34-44 palas, beginning at 30-58 palas 
the previous day, while the Pu.wa ended at 4-47 palas the same day. 

(9) In solar Phfilguna, Magha ended at 15 dandas after the beginn- 
ing of S 24 di IS (Ibid., p. 43). 

On the day sudi 15 began at 12-51 palas and the Magha ended at 
31-22 palas i.e. 18-31 p. after the beginning of the fillii (difference of 
3-31 palas only). 

(10) In the end of solar J5^aisfcha sudi 15 began r or 2 damlas 
before Aiuiradha ended (Ibid., p. 43), 

On the clay sudi 15 began at 4-10 palas and the Anuradhfi ended at 
3-54 palas i.e. just missing the lil/ii for 16 /. only. 

(11) The most interesting statement is given, however, on page 

1 19 of the work where Jimutavrihana cites the record of Andhiika 
Bhaita that in 955 ^^aka (1033 A.D.) the T2da-$amkranti (occurring, 
we find, at 12-5 palas) took place in badi 15 (ending at 20^2^ palas, as 
we find, the same clay); the Dha2i2di-samknmti also in badi 15 (ending at 
51-25 palas while the was at 35-51 /c?te) ; but the 

samkrafdi by the Sun’s aticara (whatever that may mean) in sudi i. 
As a matter of fact, the samlcrrmli was at 6-26 p, while the sudi 
I began at 6-39 p, i.e. just 13 palas (5 minutes) after. It appears 
that Andhrika Bhatta and the early astronomers with no means of 
ascertaining absolutely accurate results had, in the event of such 
negligible intervals, recourse to a very curious practice of pushing 
on the samkranti to the next tithi by a supposed atimra in the Sun^s 
motion. 

It should be noticed that Jimutavahana’s figures are only roughly 
approximate given in whole numbens of dandas and, as he himself 
admits, are subject to correction by i or 2 daridas either way (vide 
p. 42). Considering that our calculations, given in exact palas, are 
about, a hundred times more accurate, the above differences are quite 
negligible. Only in one case the difference comes up to as much as 
10 dandas and our /conviction 'is f that the reading of the text 
is at fault there; it should te amended as sapM*dma-da^an ui place 
of sapta-dandan (Ibid.f''p.. ;2i|*VPt |s hardly necessary to state that all 
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these figures are verified according to true calculations only. Jlmuta- 
vahana in conclusion gives his emphatic verdict in favour of what 
we had already stated on the strength of epigraphic evidence (Ind. 
Ant., 1920J p. 190) viz. the Amanta scheme must prevail over the 
the Purnimlnta^ the latter being current among the merchants alone 
{Kala.y p. 54'i. His ruling in this respect, as in the Hindu Law of 
Succession, has been uniformly respected in Bengal proper. Jfmuta's 
appeal to his sceptic readers can be repeated here with equal force 
and freshness, though after a lapse of eight centuries: 

‘‘Scholars should respect these findings after acquainting them- 
selves with (the correctness of) these time-calculations from mathema- 
ticians” {Kalaviveka^ p*"54)* 

II 

The most important literary data bearing oii the chronology of 
the Sena kings are found in a few passages in the Adb/mtasagara already 
cited by us elsewhere. The work is an encyclopaedia of omens and 
prodigies and consequently in its semi-astronomical character takes 
1090 Saka, the date of its beginning, as its working year. Thus, 
its method for finding out a year under the Vedaiiga Jyotisa cal- 
endar is as follows : 

^‘The remainder of a particular Saka year less 1090, divided by 
5, would correspond to Sam, Fart, Ida, Anu, and Idu years respec- 
tively in the numerical order.” {Adbhuta,^ p. 236), 

So that 1091 Saka was a Samvatsara^ a fact actually found in a 
ms, of the Danasagara. The statement is an important one, as 
forming perhaps the only authentic reference in mediaeval times to 
a long-lost and ancient system. According to Garga's scheme of 
the calendar a coincidence of Magha sudi i with the Sun in the begin- 
ning of Dhanistha and the moon also in Dhanistha* (the winter 
solstice having shifted long ago) is indispensable to start the five- 
years' cycle of the Vedanga Jyotisa. This is actually the case in 
the year 1091 ^aka (1170 A.D.), when on January 19, there was 
Magha sudi i, badi 15 having ended the previous night at IJ-dgl pala$\ 
Dhanistha began at p, 47-54 the previous night and ended at ^'ir^opalas 
the same day: the Sun with a longitude of 295*^ was also in the begin- 
nir^ of Dhanistha. It is apparent that in the year 1170 A.D., a 
necessary adjustment by the dropping of an adhikd masa, as explained 
by the late Mr, Pillai (Ind, Chronology, p. 450) took place in the 

found to be in variance with th6 

. ' ' ' ft,-, 1 > ' " “ 
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Annuary given by the same scholar (Ibiclj pp, 454^) and it is our 
contention that strictly the Annuary is wrong and should be properly 
adjusted# For in Feb. 2, 1897 A.l)., the Sun’s longitude was 291*8®, 
which is not exactly in Dhanistha (293*3°), Quite in consonance 
with the Adbhutasagata^ we can start a cycle in Feb. 5, 1905 A.D. (after 
735 years or 21 cycles of 35 years each: cf. Ib., p, 456) when there 
was Magha sudi i (which began at 24 dmidas the previous day) 
and Dhanistha (began at 27-40 p. the previous day): the Sun with a 
longitude of 293*8^ just reached Dhanistha. So that a strictly correct 
Annuary can be constructed for a cycle of 35 years^ the next adjust- 
ment taking place in Feb. 9, 1940 A.D. (not in 1935 A.D.). 

The figure 1090 is similarly incorporated in the formula for de- 
termining a year under the Jovian cycle of 60 years {Adbknta.p, 

125) and that for calculating the Varsadkipa p. 235). Under 
the Saptarsi cycle, the year selected is however 1082 Saka, instead 
of the usual 1090, which could easily have been selected There 
must have been some reasons for this deviation here and it is our 
surmise that the year 1082, falling in the beginning of his reign, 
probably marked the coronation ceremony of Ballala, his regnal year 
actually beginning a little earlier (1158 A.D.)* In the year 1082 
^aka (*« 1160 A.D.) the Saptarnis completed 61 years^ stay in Vi§akha 
(Ib., p* 203). Here we find a clue to the right explanation of a con- 
vention that has appeared ridiculous to all European scholars (cf. 

G. R. Kaye: Hindu Astronomy, p. 16) — the Saplarsis are supposed 
apparently by an asrtronomical fiction, to spend 100 years in each 
Nak^atra (Br. Samhita, Xlil, 4). This convention, as the late Dewan 
Bahadur Pillai alone has stated (loc, cit., p. 483) is merely equivalent 
to a reckoning by centuries* The Adbhuta. calculates by taking the 
fictitious ^longitude of the Saptards at the beginning of the Kali 
Yoga to be in AsvinI (and not Krttika as in ancient reckoning) and 

thus in 1082 Saka {^4261 Kali Yuga Era) they have completed one - 

revolution (in 2700 years) and after occupying 15 naksatras in 15 
centuries, they are now 61 years in the i6th nak^atra Visakha# The ‘ I 

statement is, therefore, nothing but a mention of the Kali Yuga Ell J 

in the language of an astronomical fiction. 

The above date of .the AdbkmtmUgarm thus figuring correctly in !' 
the very technique of, the work in several places, has been, sho.wn by [ 
us to be in accord wilb-the'.'Watorical and literary references of 'the 
period, counting about adbaen in ali,^ (Ind. Ant, 192% pp* 14s 
But Mr* R* D. Banerjee#' who .professes too much of the scionlife | 
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nature of his historical researches, in the second edition of his 
History of Bengal ^ (vol. I), would still stick to his old views, 
deliberately remaining blind to the numerous adverse references, and 
touching only the most shaky one 1 among them, though they are, he 
says, nothing new to him. Further he has made the statement that the 
present writer has cut a most ludicrous figure in proving, what as a 
matter of fact he has himself nowhere disputed, viz, Ballala’s author- 
ship of the AdbhutasZigara and the Danasagara (vide History of 
Bengal, vol. I, p. 336). 

The Mymensingh Copperplate inscription of Visvarupasena, son 
of Laksmana, only recently discovered and published by M. M, 
Haraprasada Sastrl (Ind. Hist. Quarterly, vol. II, p. 84) has fortu- 
nately preserved an important clue to its date, unnoticed by the 
editor. One of the grants (of Kumara Purusottama) ratified by the 
plate was made on ‘^chaturdasl-vyapiutthana-dvadasyam” (1. 24 
reverse) i.e. in a year where the Utthana-dvadasi or the Kartika sudi 
12 fell on a tryahasparha day, joining with the 14th tithi, the 13th 
titJn being suppressed. This is by no means of frequent occurrence. 
As a matter of fact our calculations extending over a century and a 
half (1122-1272 A.D.) actually yield only two dates; 

(1) In 1247 A.D. (Oct. 13) the in question— Kartika sudi 12 
ended at 1-2 falas after mean sunrise and sudi 13 ended at 1-15 palas 
before the next sunrise. 

(2) In 1271 a.D. (Oct. if) similarly sudi 12 ended at 3-44 p 
after sunrise and sudi 13 ended at 1-45 p. before the next sunrise. 

There is nothing to choose between these two dates, though in 1271 
A.D. the incident of a tryahasparha is of greater certainty by reason 
of the longer margins either way. This date of Visvarupa, is another 
death-blow to Mr. Banerjee’s favourite theory— unless it is held that 



I The Saduktikar'da.mrta written in 1206 A.D. by the son of a 
protege of King Laksmaijasena points to the latter half of 12th cen- 
tury A. D. as the, probable date of that king. Mr. Baneriee 
Ignores the word probable. According to him (loc. cit, p. 327) Laks- 
tnanareignedfor 3 oyears from 1119 a.d. and thus flourished in the 
first half of the century. If a man is found to be flourishing say 
mi^A.D.. we should be seeking , for his father’s period of activity 
in the last half (1850-1900) of the last century, rather than its first 
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Visvarupa born, say, towards the end of his father’s reign, lived for 
more than a century and reigned for more than three quarters of it 
The earlier dates, where the 13th tithi (here necessarily of less than 
60 dandas' diitRtion)^ from being suppressed by a small 

margin are given below for the curious readers: 

' 1176 A.n.-^sudi i2'for 8-43 p. and sudi 13 for 5-20 p. next day. 
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Of the few epigraphic records that have fortunately preserved 
sufficient data for verification, those connected with the chronology 
of the Pala kings are dealt with separately below. There are two more 
remaining, of which one the Nartesvara Image inscription of Layaha- 
candra, dated Asadha dadt 14, Thursday and Pusya of the 8th 
year ( 1914, p. 88)— refers to a king of unknown age and com 
nection and is thus incapable at present of yielding any definite date 
by a choice from among the many possible ones. The other is the 
delightful record of Nanyadeva cited by us elsewhere (Ind. Ant., 1922). 
In the whole domain of Bengal and Magadha antiquities there is not 
another record with such a date of marvellous accuracy. It states 
that Nanyadeva ‘‘made an erection in the simhadagna (i.e. early morn- 
ing) of a Saturday in (solar) ^ravana, the tithi being sukla 7 and the 
Naksatra Svati in the year 1019 ^aka” On July 18, IC97A.D. (1019 Saka) 
which was a Saturday and the 23rd day of solar Bravana, sudi 7 ended 
at 32-28 palas after sunrise and Naksatra Svati ended at 5 1-54 
after sunrise the same day. This accurate verification is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the genuineness of the record, which may not be 
traced to any authoritative work.^ 


I Mr. Banerjee is quite unable to appreciate the scientific value 
'of this record. On the tpntrary, he cries shame upon us for 
confessing our inability, •"td- trace' the record to its original 
source. It is, nevertheless/ 'quoted' '-by a number of distinguished 
authors, including the late. Dr, ;„:Vidyabha§ana (Indian Logic, p. 521) 

L H. Q., SETTBMBEE, '/ ■ I 8 
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Mr. R.D. Banerjee has recorded a warning to those scholars engaged 
in historical researches, who feel aggrieved to abandon their former 
views (op. cit) vol. I, p. 329). But he himself would not give up his 
old favourite theories though exploded by later researches. The whole 
chronology of the Pala dynasty, as constructed by him in the new 
edition of his work, stands upon two favourite theories of his — the date 
of Dharmapala’s accession to the throne between 790 and 795 A.D. 
on the one hand (loc. cit., p* 178), and on the other, the origin of 
the Laksmana Samvat of iiigA.D. as marking the beginning of 
Laksmanasena\s reign. As he would still stick to them, palpable 
blunders like the following crept into his work, 

(1) Dharmapala, who came to the throne between 790 and 795 A.D., 
reigned for at least 32 years and according to Mr. Banerjee for about 
35 years (p, 199). So the next reign of Devapfila should accordingly 
start somewhere between 825 and 830 A.D. In the first edition of his 
work, Devapala is stated to have reigned precisely from 825 A.D., 
but in the 2nd edition, the date of Devapala is made to begin, after a 
correction, from 820 a.d. (p. 215) I 

(2) The total length of the reigns of the eight kings from Dharma- 
prda to Mahipala I counts to be at least 240 years and according to 
Mr, Banerjee it is 250 years. MahlpfdAs death should accordingly 
occur in 1040 a.d. (or 1030 A.D. at the earliest). But Mr. Banerjee 
states 1025 A.D. (p. 250). 


(3) NayapMa dies according to him in about 1045 A.D. (It cannot 
be earlier in view of his S3nichronism with Atlsa. who wrote to him 
from Nepal in 1041 A.D.) The length of the following reigns up to 
the eighth year of Madanapala counts at the least possible calcula- 
tion (allowing only 2 years to the four reigns of Mahipala II, ^ura- 
pala II, Kumaraplila and Gopala III) to be 65 years. So that the 


Pii 




and Mr. J. M. Roy (History of Dacca, vol II, p. 317), None of them 
could cite the original source, nor would Mr. Banerjee (loc. cit, p. 

If it is held to be a fabrication, it must be a most remarkable 
fa|>ric^tion in the field of Indian antiquities, with an accuracy of 
impossible to work out without the help of quite modern 
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8th year of Madanapala falls in liio A.D. a'^ the earliest. But Mr, 
Banerjee still holds that Vijayasena, who died according to him not 
later than iio8 A.D„ conquered Varendra after the 8th year of Madana- 
pala (pp. 312, 317). In such a state of things obtaining in Mr. 
Banerjee ’s history of Bengal, it is our duty to make independent 
investigation on the subject. 

The history of the Pala dynasty of Bengal may be regarded as 
dividing broadly into two distinct periods, viz., (a) from the election 
of Gopala I to the Kamboja usurpation, and (b) from the reign of 
Mahipala I to the final dissolution. An attempt was made by us 
in a paper to fix the dates of the kings of the second period in greater 
details than was hitherto reached. Prof. R. C. Maziimdar has since 
published in the 5 . 5 . (1921, p, iff.) a valuable paper on the 
Pala chronology. It has become necessary in light of newer materials 
to reconsider the chronology put forth by Prof. Mazumdar along 
with the one I had published (Inch Ant., 1920, pp. iSpf.). Prof. Mazum- 
dar foreshadowed his main paper by a note {^A»S.B,^ 1920, pp. 300 ff.) 
in which he threw doubts on Mr, R. D. Banerjee's identifications 
of Pala kings mentioned in four Mss. colophons, As three of these 
colophons were utilised by me in my paper, I have to state the 
reasons that led me to accept Mr. Banerjee^s identifications. It 
goes of course without saying that the Mss. themselves do not specify 
the kings. But the learned Prof, has been, we are afraid, so 
over-cautious as to forget the simple truth that the Ms. written 
in the iSth year of Gopala at Vikramasila, (/. R, A. S., 1910, pp. 
I50f.) can neither refer to the reign of Gopala I, which falls much 
too early, nor to that of Gopala III, who was too short-lived. Facts 
of history will similarly decide in favour of referring the Mss. in ques- 
tion to the reign of Mahipala I generally in preference to Mahipala 
II. For, it is doubtful, if Mahipala II ever reigned for a length of 
six years and even if he did, his sixth year falling presumably towards 
the end of his reign, must have been marked by the great and suc- 
cessful Kaivarta revolt, enough to preclude the possibility of peaceful 
subjects referring to it in such full glory as ^"'pravardhamana-kalyana- 
vijayanljye'* (Palas of Bengal, p. 75). The short length and nature 
of Mahipfila IPs reign of oppression, which began in bad policy 
("^'anltikarambhamaya**) and ended in a successful Kaivarta revolt, 
were possibly among the reasons that led Vaidyadeva, as they would 
lead any other peaceful subject, to shun his name. It seems there- 
fore somewhat hypercritical on the part of Prof. Mazumdar to question' 
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the decent identifications of Mr, Banerjee as far as Mss. of the I'eign 
of Mahipala and Gopala are concerned.^ 

I appreciate, however, his doubts on the identification of Vigra- 
hapiila, as I can now offer better reasons for assigning a fairly long 
reign to Vigrahapala III. In the Manahali grant, Vigrahapala III, 
is stated to have reigned “for a long time’V (§lsaty eva jaganti 

janake — verse 15). Moreover, a short reign of 12 years to Vigrahapala 
III leaves a good margin to be added on to the known length of 
Nayapala’s reign (15 years). But we must not lengthen the latter’s 
reign if we can help it for the following reason. The Bangad plate 
of MahTpala I, dated in his 9th year (Ep. Ind., XIV, 328) gives the 
following account of its engraver at the end : 

posallgraraa-niryata-vibhramaditya-sununa / . 
idam sasanam utkirnam §nmahldhara§i!pina // A 
The Amgachi plate of the I2th year of Vigrahapala III (lb., XI Vj 
293) gh’os again the following account of its engraver in line 49 : 



posaligrama-niry,ata-mahldharadeva-sununa / 
idam Sasanam utklrnani saSidevena silpina // 

These would clearly establish the relation of father and son between 
the two engravers, who are separated, however, by the truly vast 
Interval of 67 (i.e. 40+15 + 12) years. We should not therefore,' 
further increase that interval even by a single year if we can help it. 
That the 15th year of Nayapala possibly marked the end of his 
reign is also clear from the fact that three Gaya inscriptions of the 
same man ViSvuditya or Vilvariipa are dated, two in the 15th year of 
Nayapala and one in the 5th year of Vigrahapala III (Falas of 
Bengal, pp. 81-2), 

The chronology of the later Pala kings may be very approximately 
determined by the working of the following data: 


I His inglorious reign is in our opinion hinted at covertly in the 
Manahali grant: “briman Mahipala iti dvitlyo, dvijesamaulih sivavad 
babhuva Ihis apparently mean.s “Mahipala the second was like 
Siva a dvijemmauli i.e. devoted to the Brahmins.’' (The meaning 
‘ was likC'E giva” given in Gaudalekhamala, p. 156, is wrong 
rhetorically). The covert meaning would be something like this, 
though it is far-fetched: Mahipala who was “having a match” 

(not|n^chless), had his mauli i.e, lands, ^ owned by birds and snakes 
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(1) The date of Vaidyadeva’s grant; sa'iikrlnti combined 

to d. Hari~vasara. 

(2) The date of Ramapala's demise as given in the SekamhhodayZi, 

(3) The date of Mahipala I : in his 6th year, K?lrtika hadi 13 
was a Tuesday. 

Between 1100 and 1150 A.D. there are altogether seven dates 
roughly combining vimvat with Hari^vTisara 1104, IS» 19, 23, 34, 38 
and 42. In 1115 on the sanikranti day (March 24) there was dvadasl 
throughout and trayodahl for palas on\y, tho Hari-msaraythote- 
fore, falling on the previous day. This is also the case in 1134 
{trafodasi for 37-13 /. on the samkranti day). In 1123 again on the 
sainkranti day, there was dasaml for full 30-54 p* and ekadasl later, 
a combination stigmatised in a separate section in the Kcilamveka 
(dasamiyuktaiiain nisedhavacanani, pp. 441-51). So also in 1104 (da^a- 
ml for 41-6 /. on the Samkranti day) aj)?Ti42’ A. D. (dasaml for only 
0-38 ekadasl ending at 4-17 /. the next day). 

The pet theory of Mr. Banerjee that the Laksmana era starts from 
king Laksmana’s accession, has been mainly responsible for the trend 
among recent scholars to seek for the date of Madanapak/s accession 
to the throne in the first quarter of the I2th century a.d, at the latest. 
It now appears to us that the original view of Dr, Venis is not far 
from the truths for though his date, 1142 AD., is to be rejected on 
technical grounds, the date we now decide upon — 1138 A.D. — is near 
enough. Our reasons for rejecting now the earlier date, 1119 A.D. 
are more than one. King Govindacandra of Kanauj, whose reign 
extended from 1114 to 1154 A.D,, had for one of his queens Kurhara- 
devi, a daughter of Devaraksita of Magadha and Pithi, We find 
in the Ramacarita that this Devaraksita was a son-in-law of Mahana> 
who quelled his hostility towards Ramapala and he was dead when 
Ramapala was preparing against the Kaivarta rebel. For Bhimayasas 
was the then king of Magadha and PithT. It is thus clear that 
Kumaradevi was born sometime before the great campaign, which 
presumably took place not later than the second decade of Ramapala^s 
reign. With circa mo A.D, as the date of Ramapala's death, Kumara- 
devi becomes almost too old for Govindacandra. On the other hand, 
Ramapala whose death synchronised with that of his uncle Mahana 
and who became already famous in his father's reign, should not be 
too far removed from the 3rd quarter of the nth century A.D. Recon- 
ciling these two factors we should seek for the date of Ramapala’s 
death cma 1120 a.d. 
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Bhimayasas has been described in the commciitary of the Raraa- 
carita (2/5) as ^‘kanyakubjarajavajinI-gant.hana-(? gahjana)-bhujanga/^ 
Mn Banerjee (vol I, p.256) referred the incident conveyed by this epithet 
to a period before the rise of the Galirawal dynasty imcler Candra- 
deva. We are inclined^ however, to read in this epithet a curious 
parallel of an event of the previous generation. Just as Mahana’s 
victory over Devaraksita seemed to have secured the hand of the 
victors daughter for the vanquished, Bhlmayasa^s victory possibly 
over old Catidradeva or his regent son Madanapala, secured for the 
son of the vanquished, the hand of the victor\s relative (sister or niece?) 
KumaradevL At any rate, the successor of Devaraksita cannot be 
reasonably supposed to have been active before the time of the grand- 
father of Devaraksita's son-in-law. 

Dr, Mazumdar strikes an original note, but we are afraid an impo- 
ssible one, in the interpretation of the Kamaiili plate: viz. Kumarapala 
was tlie reigning monarch when that document was drawn up, the 
year 4 of the plate referring if not to the very reign of Kumarapala, 




to that of Vaidyadeva in Kamarupa when the former was still alive. 
Kumarapala, though eulogised abundantly in the plate, has been denied 
the epithet and it would be outrageous to his sovereignty if his 
ex-minister — ‘Clearer to him than his own life'— proclaims himself in 
such full glory as Paramamahesvara etc. The complete independence 
borne out by these epithets was possibly declared, as has been reason- 
ably supposed, during the disorders about the time of Gopala III 
and the regnal year 4 of course refers to the (independent) rule of 
Vaidyadeva in Kamarupa and not certainly to that of his former 
patron. Dr. Mazumdar is evidently troubled over the fact that 
Vaidyadeva stops with the mention of Kuniarapala, We don’t see 
however, why we should not rest content, in the present state of our 
knowledge, with the explanation that has been offered for this viz. 
Vaidyadeva severed his allegiance to the weak king Madanapala, 
who may have been implicated in the probable murder of Gopala III. 

The Kamauli plate being thus referred to the year 1138 A.D., 
March 113$ A.D. fell in the 1st year of Vaidyadeva. Kumarapala 
and Gop.lla III died tlierefore sometime before that. This date is 
confirmed in our opinion by another epigraphic evidence though of 
a very doubtful significance. The Manahali plate of Madanapala 
a land grant made in ‘*Samvat 8 candragatya cmtmkarma- 
dine I The unique word karmadina seems to refer to a rare com- 
^ would suffice to mean' 
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a Caitra purnima which occurs every year. In the year 1141 A.D, 
(March 24) there was a purnima coinciding with the Caitra saipkrantL 
We are inclined to believe that it is possibly this special combination 
(karmadina) that occasioned the recital of the Mahabharata and the 
gift of the land. The beginning of Madanapala’s reign falls under this 
assumption early in 1134 A.D. 

Considerable improvement is possible in the interpretation of the 
verse in Sekasubhodafa recording Ramapala’s death, which we 
sought to verify in our previous paper. In ‘‘sake yugmavenii-rand lira- 
gate (?)” the word yugma undoubtedly means 2, it can never mean 
“double*^ and never qualify a following noun in that sense. Moreover 
famaiithi better means badi 14 for on krisna caturda^l it was custo- 
mary to invoke the 14 ymnas (vide Kalaviveka, p. 471: also Visnu- 
dliarmottara, III, 187 — yamavratavarnana — p. 389). The date thus 
recorded is Asvina masa, badi 14, Thursday. There are three possible 
dates between 1100 and 1135 a.d., when the combination took place 
viz, Sep. 7, 1116; Sep. 23, 1120; and Sep. 20^ 1123 A.D. Of these the 
year 1120 A.D. {Jbadi i ended at 34-20 on Thursday^ Sep. 23 = 
Asvina 27) corresponds to the Saka year 1042 ending with the number 
2 (yugma). Ramapala’s death thus occurred in the forenoon (“sapta- 
ghatikoparP according to the Sekasubhodaya) of Sep. 23, 1120 a.d. 
Accordingly the unfortunate lactim in the reading of the year in the 
versC;, where two short syllables are wanting to complete the metre, 
can be filled up with the least possible change in the following 
manner: 

For Sake yugmavenu-randhragate 

read Sake yugmaka-veda-randhra-ku-gate (1042) 

Mr, Banerjee (loc. cit, pp. XIII and 336) again mistakes a 
“suggested emendation” in my previous paper for an “arbitrary change of 
reading” (yatheccha parivartana) and dismisses the whole paper with a 
broad grin as being “based” upon it (pratisthita). We have to repeat 
what we had stated before that the verse in q.uestion was regarded to be 
a genuine record by the late Mr. Batavyala who brought it to light; 
it received remarkable corroboration from the Ramacarita and, last 
of all, it has the honour of being quoted^ though in a foot-note^, in 
the ultra-scientific history of Mn Banerjee himself in both the editions, 
Kumfirapala thus gets a reign of, 12 years in our scheme, Mr, Banerjee 
assigns a very short length to, his reign, which is somewhat incom- 
patible with the fairly lengthy reference to him. in the Kamauli 
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In the 6th year of Mahipala I, Kartika badi 13 coincided with 
Tuesday (Buddhist Mss., p. 2). The probable dates between 972 and 
997 A.D. are the following:’- 

Nov. 2, 986 A.D. badi 13 ended at 59-iS palas after mean sunrise 
Nov. 18, 990 „ 1-20 p. „ 

Nov. 14,993 39-30 A 

We are now in favour of the latest date^ 993 A,D.» for the Tibetan 
authorities are unanimous in their statement that Nayapala came 
to the throne fust at the time when Atlsa left for Tibet in 1039 
A.D* Taranatha (Schiefner p. 244) states this on the authority of all 
previous biographical works. The reference is probably to the coro- 
nation, At any rate 1039 A.D. fell very early in the reign of Naya- 
■■■pala.' ■ ■ ' 

The chronology of the later Pala kings may thus be fixed in the 


following manner: 


Length of reign 


Mahipala I 

988-1036 A.D. 

48 years 

Nayapala 

1036-1050 

15 

Vigrahapala III 
Mahlprda in 

1050-1076 

... 26 

and y 

Surapala II J 

1076-1078 

3 

Ramapala 

1078-1120 

42 

Kumarapala 

II20-II32 

12 

Gopala III 

1132-33 

... I or 2 

Madanapala 

11 ^ 4 -drc. 1153 

20 

Govindapala 

arc. 1 153-1161 

8 

It should be noted 

that we have stated 

ii6r A.D. as the 


the final destruction of the Pala kingdom on the strength of the Gaya 
inscription of 1175 A.D, as interpreted by us (Ind. Ant, 1922, pp. 15 5-6). 
For reasons stated above Mahipala I, Nayapala, Mahipala II and 
^urapala II are not likely to get longer reigns by future discoveries. 
Even if they do there is sufficient margin left before 988 a.d, to accom- 


I For the curious reader I give below the results if the reference 
be to the reign of Mahipala IL Between 1058 and 1082 A.D., there 
are only two dates in the Amanta scheme — Nov. 9, 1064 a.d. and 
22 , .1071 A.D.: his date of accession to the throne would then 
none of which are suitable. . . 
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niodate them accordingly. In the event of Vigraliapala III and 
RamapMa getting longer reigns, which is equally unlikely^ we shall 
have to reject the verification of the Sekhasubhodaya verse. In the 
present state of our knowledge, however, the scheme we have drawn 
above does not militate against any known facts of history. In the 
Belabo grant of Bhojavarma, king Jatavarma is stated to have defeated 
among others, Divya, the Kaivarta rebel^ We had elsewhere accepted 
as genuine the traditional date of Syamalavarma's accession to the 
throne (1072 A.D.). This can be well adjusted on the assumption that 
the beginnings of Kaivarta unrest occurred in the reign of Vigraha- 
pala III, who was helped by his immediate kin Jatavarma (both 
being sonsdndaw of Karna Cedi). 

The death of Mah!pala I according to 'a tradition as recorded 
by Taranath (Schiefner, p. 225) synchronises with that of the Tibetan 
king Khri-raL Recently a writer in the Sahitya Parisat Patrika (1333 
B. S. p. 52-3) fixed 1038 A.D. as the date in question, assuming that 
Khri-ral is identical with king Lha Lhama Ye§e-hod, whose former 
name was Khor-re. Though the date marvellously fits in our chro- 
nology, we have to reject the identification of Khri-ral, on which it 
rests. For Khri-ral is known to be the same as the famous king Ral- 
pacan (vide RockhilTs Life of Buddha, p. 223: Vidyabhusana, Indian 
Logic, p. 517, referring to Csoma de Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 185). 

We are able now to work out the chronology of the earlier Pala 
kings in fuller details in light of new materials. We had mentioned 
in our previous paper that Gopala II is stated in the epigraphic re- 
cords to have reigned for a long time {cirataram), This is now 
amply corroborated by a Ms. colophon. A Buddhist work — Maitreya 
Vyakarana — was copied in the S7th year of Gopala II, whose reign 
thus becomes the longest of the whole dynasty. It is a pity that this 
most important colophon remained so long entirely unnoticed and 
escaped even the eyes of Mm. H. P. Sastri^ who passes it without any 
remark in his Descriptive Catalogue of Buddhist Mss. (p.13). The newly 
discovered Nitlanda copper-plate of Devapala is dated in his 39th year. 
The Bargaon stone pillar inscription of Rajyapala is dated in his 


I The verse in question (v. 8 of the Belabo grant), it should be 
noticed, contains without much exaggeration a statement of the earthly 
achievements of Jatavarma, whose sudden connection with ‘'^celestiaT^ 
{divyd) arm becomes therefore out of place in the phrase, ^hiindan 
divyabhujasriyam.’^ ■ : , ^ 
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24th year (Ind. Ant, 1918, p. iii). All these data produce an almost 
impossible situation^, rendering untenable the date of the Kamboja 
usurpation of 966 A.D., as referring to the reign of Vigreihapala IL 
For the total length of years from Devapala to Gopala II comes up to 
^77 (39 + 3 + 54 + 24+57) least. This either places Dharmapala's 

death before (966— 177) 789 A.D., which is before the time of Govinda, 
or places the accession of Vigrahapala II to the throne in 970 A.D. 
at the earliest The date of Kamboja usurpation (966 A.D.) will then 
have to be referred to the reign of Gopala II, who is credited, how- 
ever, in all the epigtaphic records with a decidedly peaceful reign. 
The only reasonable solution we think possible is to reject as doubtful 
the stone pillar inscription of Rajyapala as deciphered by Mr. Banerjee. 
It is not very likely that Rajyapala coming between two enormously 
long reigns of Narayanapala (54 years) and Gopala II (57 years) 
reigned for a good length of 24 years. ^ In the Bargaon inscription 
the figure 24 was perhaps carelessl}^ placed after Samvat and is to 
go with marga-dine, where the figure is wanting. Or like the in- 
scriptions of Mahendrapala, the record probably refers to the Gurjara 
Pratihara king Rajyapala.^ 

Another happy date has been worked out from the two identical 
inscriptions of Surapala I. The editor of the inscriptions, Prof. Cha- 
kravarti, referred them to the reign of Surapala II [JASB^^ 1908, 
p. 107)* Against this Mr. Banerjee, on palaeographical grounds, referred 
them to Surapala I (Palas of Bengal, p. 57), which is ’much 
more likely. Surapala II is not mentioned in the Ramacarita to have 
ever sat on the throne. His mention in the Manahali Grant ma)" have 
been occasioned by a few months' so-called reign in those troubled 
times when he found himself helpless and deserted as the significant 
words 'fekah sahasasarathih'' sufificiently bear out. Ihere cannot, 
therefore, be any doubt that the inscriptions refer to iSurapala I. 
The dating of the inscriptions has not yet been carefully scrutinised. 
^‘Samvat 2 dvirasadha badi iF' was the reading of Prof. ChakravartL 


1 King Rasapala, the nearest approach to the name Rajyapala, 
is stated in Tibetan books to have reigned for 12 years on.ly : Schief- 
net's Taranatha, p. 214 : also p. 205 fn. referring to Lassen, III, 730 f. 

2 Curiously the language of the Bargaon inscription e.g. “Raja- 

is like that of one of the inscriptions of Mahendraplla 
' ■ in,the"P5las of Bengal) corrupt. 
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But in the plate accompanying his paper, the figure after Sainvat is 
most clearly 3 and not 2. Prof. Chakravarti evidently took the 
unusual word ‘"'clvih” to be a repetition in word of the figure after 
Sarnvat. But the real interpretation has been hitherto entirely missed 
by all scholars. The word ^'dvirasadha” is a well-known technical 
term in Indian astronomical and Smrti literature. There is a separate 
section named ^*Dvirasadha-viveka'^ in Jimutavahana^s Kalaviveka (pp. 
i 69-I74\ The word primarily means an adhika masa falling in Saura 
Asadha and secondarily in a wider sense any adhika masa falling 
within the first six months of the year (Vaisakha to Asvina), It has been 
used here in the first narrow sense to indicate the exact month. Now, 
there were adhika Asadha months in the years 822, 833^ 841, and 852 
A.D. Of these possible dates, 823 and 833 are too early, placing 
Dharmapala’s death in 792 A.D. at the latest. 852, on the other band, 
is too late, placing Vigrahapala IPs accession to the throne in 987 
A,D. at the earliest. The date of the inscriptions is therefore 841 A.D. 
Devapfila’s death is thus fixed within a year before June, 839 A.D. 
and Dharmapala's accession to the throne cannot be dated later than 
770 A.D., thus remarkably supporting our previous conjecture (Ind. Ant, 
1920, p. 193). 

The Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala con- 
tains a verifiable datum: Bhadra-bahula-pancami combined with Satur- 
day. Cunningham (ASB.y XV, p. 150-1) tried to work it out and 
selected ‘‘856 A.D. as the 26th year of Dharmapala’k After him no scholar 
seems to have attemped to fix the date in the light of recent materials. 
Before giving my results in details, an attempt is made to arrive at the 
earliest possible date of Gopala I. A mass of ill-digested historical 
and legendary matter is found in the Tibetan histories, bearing on 
the reigns of Gopala I and his immediate successors. A careful 
examination of some of this matter would throw some new light on 
the early Pala chronology, Taranatha, it is true, gave a wrong gene- 
alogy of the first three Pala kings, but the correct genealogy was 
not altogether unknown among Tibetan historians, one of whom at 
least — Biiston — gave it and was held to be more reliable by Sum-po 
(Pag Sam, preface, p. iii), Taranatha records in a true historical spirit 
the views of two ancient historians on the exact date of Gopala's elec- 
tion to the throne. According to Indradatta, Gopala was elected 
oTie fear d,her wh^t must have been a famous event in those times 
viz. the death of one **Acarya Mfmimsaka,*’ while according to Kse- 
mendrabhadra it was seven years after that event (Schiefner : p. 204). 
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It is not known who is exactly meant by Acarya Mlniamsaka, but 

whoever it is-either Kumarila or Prabhakara— the event evidently 
dates back to the early decades of the 8th century A.D. 

Gopala is credited with the establishment of the Odantapurl vihara 
near Nalanda (Taranatha, p. 206). It is stated in the Pag Sam that the 
famous Samye monastery of Tibet was erected after the model of the 
Odantapurl vihara and the date of its erection is said to be ;49 a.d. 
(p. 171: also Indian Logic, p. Si 7 ). Santaraksita, who worked in that 
monastery, ‘hvas born in the reign of Gopala and died in that of 
Dhamapala” (Pag Sam, p. 1 12). Gopala, during whose reign Santa- 
rakaita was born, say 40 years before 749 A.D., must then have come to 
the throne somewhere between 690 and 710 A.D. Both Taranatha (p 
205) and Sumpo (p. no) state that Gopala was a contemporary of king 
Snharsa of Kasmir. In our opinion the Tibetan historians had con- 
fused three kings of the same name Sriharsa :-Sriharsa of Kasmir 
the famous Harsavardhana and ^.i-Harsadeva of Kamarupa (who«e 
son-m-law was reigning in 759 a.d. (Ind. Ant, IX. p. 178) The last 

of these probably was meant to be the king who was contempora- 
neous with Gopala I. These three Tibetan references point roughly 
to the first half of the 8th century a.d. as the probable date of Gopala. 

mass of legendary matter in a worse state of confusion is found 
alsom the Jmna biographies of Bappa-bhatti, where the persistent 
mention o king Dharmapfila as a contemporary of YaSovarman or 
his son Ama, may just be taken in conformity with the Tibetan 
evidence, as a piece of history pointing to the middle of the 8th century 
A.D.asthedateof Dharmapala. Accordingly we extend our caj 
htions (to about 755 a.d.) with the following results, referring to the 
Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala. 


Amanita scheme. 


In 796 A.D. (Aug, 27, Saturday) Bhadra badi 5 for 57-32 palas 
(mean) Under true system the tithi ended at 0-47 p. (SOrya S ) or 
2-6/. (Arya S.) the next day, which was Sunday 

day, rtich . vit ' ^ «.) the previous 


day, »hich was a Friday, ' P™""” 

th.',! «‘W d"ded at 47-s, a and 

the true bthi at -iQ-ad *. c \ -o 4 / 52 /. and 


, : ' and according to^he Arya 
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S, true tithi for only 0-25 the same day, but according to the Stirya 
S. true tithi ended at S9“42 p, the previous day, which was a Friday. 

111776 (Sep. 7, Saturday) the mean tithi ended at 54-15 /. and the 
true tithi at 21-58 ./. (Surya S.) or 22-40/. (Arya S.) 

In 773 (Sep, 1 1) the mean tithi ended at 16-22 /. and the true 
tithi at ,10-23 /. (Sfirya) or 8-25 /. (Arya). 

In 769 (Aug. 26) the mean tithi for 44-11 /. and the true tithi for 
42-11 /. (Surya). 

In 762 (Aug. 14) the mean tithi for 35 /. and the true tithi for 
49-30 /. (Surya), but the lunar month in which the tithi is included 
was an adhika imsa, 

Purnimanta scheme. 

In 792 A.D. (Aug. 12 Sunday) the true tithi ended at 51*40 /. 

In 785 (July 30, Saturday) the true tithi ended at 58-12 /., but 
the mean tithi ended the next day. 

In 782 (Aug, 3, Saturday) the true tithi ended at iS-36 /. 

In 779 (Aug. 7, Saturday) „ 15-0 /. 

In 765 (Aug. 10, Saturday) ,, „ 48-0 /., but the 

mean tithi ended the next day. 

Though we have given, for the curious readers, both mean and true 
calculations (in both the A manta and Purnimanta schemes), we would 
confine ourselves to the Amanta and the true dates alone ; for true 
calculations of tithis already came into operation since the times of 
Varahainihira (6th cent A.D.) and were certainly in vogue in the 8th 
century A.D, The tithi of the Eraii Pillar Inscription of the Gupta 
period dated 484 A.D. has already been worked out similarly under 
the true system (Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, p. 157). The following five 
dates are therefore available as marking the beginning of Dharmapala's 
reign: — 737^ 744^ 748, 751, and 764 A.D. In 737, the month is inaus- 
picbus being an adhika masa: the date besides seems too early. 764 
on the other hand .seems a bit too late, allowing about 36 years' reign 
to Dharmapfila. There is nothing whatever to choose between the 
three remaining dates— 744, 748, and 751 A.D. 

The chronology of the earlier Pala kings may thus be tentatively 
fixed in the following manner: — 

Length of reign 

Gopala I circ 700744 Aib. 45 years (vide Taranatha) 

Dharmap^la ^ 744-800. ''' $6 ^ ' 

Devapala 806-83P 40 ' ^ ’f.: 
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Surapala I 839-845 7 years (vide Taranatha) 

Narayanapala 845-899 ^ 54 

Rajyapala 899-923 24 

Gopala II 923-980 57 

Vigrahapala II 980-988 9 

For the satisfaction of scholars who would place the Kfimboja 
usurpation of 966 A,D. to the reign of Vigrahapala 11 and reject the 
Bargaon Pillar inscription of the 24th year of Rajyapfila, an alter- 
native list of the last three kings will have to be adjusted thus:— 

Rajyapala 899-903 {5 years); Gopala 11903-960 (57 years) and 
Vigrahapala 11 960-988 (28 years). 

The only thing that stands against the above chronology is yet 
another surmise of Prof. Mazumdar, He makes out from a study of 
the Rastrakuta inscriptions that Dharmapala probably met Govincla 
HI in about 808 A.D. His reason is this: the Radhanpur grant of 
Govinda III dated Sravana 730 ^‘^aka mentions the expedition against 
the Gurjaras, which is omitted in the Want grant dated in Vaisakha, 
730 Saka. So the Gurjara expedition may have taken place in three 
months intervening between the two grants. This inference is un- 
sound. The Gurjara invasion is not mentioned last of all in the 
Radhanpur plate. The Warn grant is irregular in its date (Ind. Ant., 
XXIV, p. II, no. 172) and the omission of the Gurjara expedition 
therein is only a careless ore like its omission of the Pallava conquest 
in Dhruvals reign. It is much more reasonable to assume that a 
chronological order is indicated in the conquest of Govinda HI in the 
Radhanpur plate and the expedition against the Gurjaras took place 
very early in his reign followed by four other expeditions all before 

i A Tibetan tradition has been mentioned above which synchro- 
nises the death of king Khri-ral with that of Mahlpfila I, who had 
a reign of 52 years under the same tradition. King Mahipala, son 
of a Vanapflla (and grandson of Dharmapala) and father of a Mahfi- 
pala is a myth, but the statement may be interpreted as indicating 
the death of an early Pala king^ with a very long reign, who can be 
conveniently identified with Narayanapala. The reign of Khri-ral, 
however, is not definitely dated. According to Chinese authorities Khri- 
ral or Ral-pa-can died in 838 A.D. According to Csoma he died in 899 
A.O. and according to Setsen in 90a a,D, (Rockhill p. 225). We have 
taken'Cso.tpa’s'date, ./■ 
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808 A,D« We see no reasons therefore to bring clown Dharmapala further 
than 800 A.D. For Govinda III ascended the throne in 7 ^ 3'4 
and met Dharmapala sometime before 8co A,D. This does not also 
militate against Dharmapala’s synchronism with Nagabhatta, who 
may have ascended the throne any time after 783 A.n.^ when Vatsa- 
rajawas still alive 1909; p. 250). 

Dinesh Chandra Biiattacharyva 


Indian Literature Abroad 

VIII 

Danapala was a .%amaaa of Udyana of Northern India. He 
arrived in China in a. d. 980 along with Dharmadeva and Tien-si-tsai. 
Two years after his arrival he received from the Chinese emperor the 
title of Hsien-chiao-ta-shih, Tien-si-tsai received Ming- 
Drmapaia and chiao-ta-shih . and Dharmadeva received Chuang-chiao-ta- 

1 antra Literature, ^ ® 

980 A. D. shih. The number of bocks translated by Danapala was 

one hundred and eleven — mostly Dharanis. These 
Mantras became very popular with certain section of the Buddhists, 
the Chinese, and they swelled the bulk of the Buddhist Chinese 
literature. Since the days of Amogha-vajra, Tantrikism made a little 
progress^ and this literature was greatly cultivated and propagated by 
the Indian Tantrik Buddhists. Danapala rendered into Chinese 
a few booklets ascribed to the great Nagarjuna, e. g., Bodhihrdaya- 
rupavimukta-mstra (No. 1304)^ MahTiyana BAava-bkeda-mstra, 

Three years after the death of Danapala, Dharmaraksa (Fa-hu), a 
sramana of Magadha, arrived in China. As I have already told Fa-hu 
brought some Sanskrit manuscripts with him and he 
Dharmaraksa applied himself to translating them till A.D. 1058, when 
tion Board. he died 111 his Dinety-sixth year. In 1054 he received 
from the Emperor Jen-Tsung (1023-1063 a.D.) the special 
title of P'u ming-tzu-chiao-chwang"fan-ta-shih for his meritorious 
work. In 1009 a Translation Board was formed by the Imperial com- 
mand with Fa-hu, Wei-tsing and others. The Ratnamegha-Sutra{l^m]\o 
964), one of the most popular Mahayana Sutras, a shorter form of 
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which had been twice translated before, was translated by Dharmaraksa. 
Fa-hu and the Chinese monk mentioned above rendered into Chinese 
in 20 fasciculi Jathagata-’acintya-guhya-nirdem^ a Mahayana Sutra, 
which had been translated by another Dharmaraksa (Fa-hu) in the 
W. T’sin Dynasty (265-316) in 7 fasciculi. This formed a part of 
Ratnakuta Group of Mahayana literature. Another distinctly Tantrik 
book He-Vajra-tantra (Nanjio, 1060) which agrees with the Tibetan 
version in the Kanjur was made accessible in a Chinese form. 
Bodhisattva Dharmayasa^s Mahayana Sanglta-bodhisaUva-vidyahastra 
(1298) was for the first time translated by Fa-hu and Surya-yasas 
in 20 fasciculi. In the Ming collection this book is placed for the 
first time among the Abhidharma works and was admitted into the 
Canon during the Sung-Yuen period. At this late period a Hlnayana 
work was translated by Fa-hu and his colleagues. It was Malia- 
Maiidglyayana's Prapiaptipada-Sastra (Nanjio 1317) ; this is the last of 
the six pada works of the Sarvastivada Abhidharmas. 

Wei-Tsing, a Chinese &amana, who seems to have worked to- 
gether with the Indian monks mentioned before, and had joined the 


Imperial Translation Board in 1009, must have 
acquired sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit to translate a 
few books from the original. His most important 
contribution was his translation of Bodhisattva Sthiramati’s commentary 
on Nagarjuna^s Madhyantaka Basira, Jhanasri (Chii chi-siang) 
and Suryayasas were „ contemporaries of Fa-hu and Suryayasas 
actually worked with Fa-hu. Suryayasas himself translated two 
books of the great Asvaghosa — one being a book of fifty verses on 
the rules for serving a teacher (N. lc8o), another known as Daha- 
dudadmr 7 namarga Suira (N, 1379). That the Buddhist monks were 
still held in great honour is shown by the fact that Maitreya-bhadra, a 
sramana of Magadha, became Kuo-Shih or the State-teacher of the 
Chinese Court He is responsible for five translations. 

Probably the last book that was translated in the Sung Dynasty 
by Shao-tih, Hwui-Suog and others Bodkzsattva^Jatakamala {1112). 
Jfttakamsis ft was originally Composed Or collected by the Bodhi- 

* sattva Arya§ura and commented upon by Muni Jinadeva 

: , .in 12 fasciculi. The translation did not find favour with the Chinese 
; for its defective style. The Sanskrit original is preserved in Hodgson 

I , n^nuwipts and has been published fay Kern in the Harvard Oriental 
Series.^amd translated by Speyer. 

’ ^ 'Hui Tsang (iioi-1127), 


pfeakamSli. 
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and the Mongol 
Rule. 


Pagspa, the 
Tibetan. 


who was carried in captivity by the Kitan Tartars. The Sungs retired 
to the south of the Yang-tse^ and Hang-chow became 
Barrenness of their Capital. During their rule (i 128-1280) we do not 

period.^*^”^ meet with any translator either Indian or Chinese. 

Buddhism of Chan (Dhyana) school enjoyed respect 
and contributed many landscape painters to the roll. The greatest 
figure of this age was Chu-hsi, the famous commentator of Kung-fu-tze 
(Confucius), and he was greatly influenced by Buddhist thought and 
inspite of his denial, it is clear that he was imbued by the mystic 
spirit of Bodhidharma. 

The Mongols now became supreme in China. They were a rude, 
uncultured people of nomadic and marauding habits. Khubilai Khan, 
the first Mongol emperor of China, was a man of com- 
Khubiiai Khan pletely different temperament, and he was anxious to 

Rule!^^ encourage any faith that might humanize his rude folio* 

wers. Buddhism suited them best. 

One Tibetan Lama^ Pagspa (Arya), invented a script on a Tibetan 
model for the Mongols. It was issued by Khubilai, but failed to 
be popular because the writing was more complicated 
and ornate than the simple Syriac writing which 
had also been introduced, Pagspa in recognition of his 
service received the exalted title of ‘‘Prince of the Great and Precious 
Law of Buddha” from Khubilai. He knew Sanskrit and Chinese and 
edited a book on Hiiiayana Vinaya which gave brief rules for the 
learning and practice of bhiksus. The restored title would be 
Mula-sarvasHvUda-nikaya-pravarfyopasampada-karmavaca, ( Nanjio 

Another book translated by Pagspa’s disciple Sha-Io-pa known in 
Chinese Chang-su-shihdun or the ^astra on explaining known objects 
(Nanjio 1320). It is sometimes mentioned as a Sastra of 
Pagspa!^'^^” Hinayana, but it is distinctly a book on Mahayana, 

This is a very useful and interesting manual of the 
Buddhistic terminology, consisting of extracts from several ^astras,; 
such as Surya-garbha-sastra, Saddharma-smrtyupasthana-sutra, Abhi- 
dharma-kosa-Sastra of Vasubandhu and few other minor books. It 
consists of five chapters as Bhojana-Ioka, Sattva-loka, Marga-dharma, 
Phala-dharma, Asamskrtadharma, It was compiled by Pagspa for the 
sake of Chan-'ChIh, the Crown 'Brihce of' 'Ethfferor ,KMbikL The 

original, which was probably compiled from Sanskrit sources in Tibetan, 
was translated into Chinese -by' Sii^lo-pa;, a disciple "'of' 

'i I* H, Q*, SEPTEMBER* " ' ' ' ' ‘ ^ ''' ‘ 
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received from the Emperor great honours and the title oi Tripitaka- 
bhadanta (Hung-Chiao-fo-chih). 

The list of translators at this age is very limited* We find three 
more names of whom only one was an Indian ^ramana, the second 
was from Tibet, and the third was a Chinese official ; the exact 
date and other details of these translators are unknown. Although 


the Yuen Period did not produce as many great translators as the 
former periods did, this period of 88 years of Mongol rule attracted 
the attention of persons with a religious and literary bent* I have 
already noted somewhere that the Dhyana School of Bodhidliarma 
began to gain ground at a later date and became very popular in 
China and Japan. In 1291 a priest of the Chan or Dhyana School 
named Siang-Mai compiled a work known as Pien-wei-lun (Nanjio ^ 

1607). It was a polemic work against the Taoist. Chu-pa 
Compilation collected ill 1314-1320 A.D. some gathas known as Guhya- 
ne^s^monS^* pada-malla-niaha-rddhiraja-sutra-gatha of 1 75 verses 
* (Nanjio I 384 )» I have already referred to Chu-pa's Cata- 
logue of the Tripifcaka (Nanjio i6ii)* Wan-Tsai, a Chinese priest, com' •'* 


piled two works — one beiUg a new commentary on a Treatise by San- 
ChaOj a disciple of the great Kumarajiva, and a commentary on the 
same (Nanjio 1627, 1628). P’u-tu, a priest compiled a work in 1314 A.D. 
entitled ‘A precious mirror of the Lotus school/ being a work of a priest 
of Lu-Shang in 10 fasciculi. A very important book, viz., the history of 
the Patriarchs and other eminent priests of the Dhyana school, 
which had been originally collected by a monk of the Southern Sung 
Dynasty in 1033 A.D., was continued by T'sing-men. A big tome 
of 30 fasciculi, consisting of the sayings of Upadhyaya Chung-fang, 
was compiled by his disciple of the Dhyana School in 1321-23. In 


1 



. 1322 Yuen-Chia wrote a commentary on Tsung-Mi’s 

well-known treatise ‘on the origin of Man*. Tsung-Mi 
was the fifth patriarch of Hwa-Yen or Avatamsaka School, who wrote 
his book about 841 A.D. 

Nien-Chang of the Yuen Dynasty compiled a complete history 
of Buddhism in Chinese in 36 fasciculi (Nanjio 1637). The narration of 
this work begins with the first Emperor down to 1333- 
1344 A.D., when the compilation was finished. It relates 
several events concerning not only Buddhism, but also 
iiH and Taoism, Qne Pai'Chang had written a few ‘Pure 
;'Nltj"bpQks, In the T’ang r^nastyv 
‘Most of these rtjles 
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referred to worldly matters, so that they are not only far from the 
Vinaya, but also from the original rules of Pai-Chang,' The rest of 
the Chinese writers were either of the Dhyana School or the T^ien- 
Tai school, Wei-tso of Tien-Tai school wrote a big commentary in 
20 fasciculi, on the Surangama Sutra and Sukhavatl-Vyiiha^ the latter 
known as ‘^an important gate or doctrine of meditation on the state 
of the Pure-land/^ P'u-zui, a priest of the Hwa-yen School wrote 
a big commentary in 40 fasciculi on the commentary of Btiddhavata)n- 
saka-sutra (Nanjio 1322). Phu-chao, Chi no, Chi-cho, Chu-ting all wrote 
on the Dhyana School. This long and rather dry list is given here to 
show that the Chinese were not inactive as regards Indian books. As 
most of the Buddhist books had already been translated, people now 
gave more matured thought on its contents and wrote and studied 
either commentaries or expository notes on them. Another important 
work, which has nothing to do with translation, is Su-chwan-tang 4 u^ in 
36 fasciculi which contains the lives of 31 18 eminent priests of the 
Dhyana School. A similar work was compiled in the later Sung Dynasty, 
That was also a history of the Indian and Chinese Patriarchs of the 
Dhyana School From historian's point of view these books are very 
valuable. 

The Mongol Emperors were extremely superstitious and showed 
their sincere devotion to Buddhist religious literature, 
Khiibilai saw to the fact that the monasteries in Peking 
Buddhism. were all supplied with books and ordered the priests 

to recite them on stated clays. A new collection 
of Tripitaka was published in 1285-87, under the Imperial order of 
Ehubilai. This Catalogue was compiled by Ching-Chi-Siang in cob 
laboration with Indian, Tibetan and Chinese assistants and is known 
as Chi-Yuen-lu. The number of translated books in the Tripitaka men- 
tioned in it is 1440 in 5586 fasciculi. These are the works made by 194 
persons under twenty-two dynasties during the period of 1219 years ^ 


I ^Treparatory to the translation of the Tripitaka into Mongolian 
the Emperor Khubilai convened his priestly and lay subordinates 
and constituted there a committee to examine the Buddhist works 
(1,400 in number) then extant in China and . Tibet. This Com- 
mittee consisted of some 28 men of several countries, China, Tibet, 
India, Turfan, Uigur and Mongolia/* Takakusu, J.P.T.S,, 1904-057 
p. 80), 



(67-1285 A.n). Besides this there , are 95 Indian and 118 Chinese 

The Catalogue nf>t purely Buddhist books but books 

Chin-Yuen-Lu. dealing with Indian, subjects. All the translations of 
. Tnpitaka and other Indian works are compared with the 
Tibetan Tanjur and Kanjur translation and to each of them is added the 
Sanskrit transliteration and a note after the Chinese title, stating whether 
both the teanslations were in agreement or not and ivhether the book 
was wanting in the Tibetan version. This composition, however, seems 
to luye been mode only through a catalogue of Tibetan books, and not 
actually with Uie translations themselves. From tlie Tibetan sources ive 
get some rntormation as regards this translation; - during the reign 

of the Tartar Emperor, Sa-Chhen, the Chinese scriptures were com- 

Sdlol’me! a's S»d.«eatises' 

mid volumes as were w.nt.ug In «.e Chinese were translated from 

the Tibetan scriptures. .^Il these formed one complete collect r 

it silrdp°rtTh“““‘f To 

feslras and wo 1 1 ! 'fanslations from Tibetan, with Chinese 

bast, as, and works of eimment Ho-Shang (monks), comprising rtt 

™lumes, were added, The whole collection consistid of uoZlJ s 
An analytm catalogue of all these books are furnished. In this coh 

';r 

Another catalogue compiled originally by Wang-Ku of the Snnv 

Dynasty was cojrtlnued by Kuang-Chn-pa in A.o. 130b under fte Sn“ 

CoEcordance. dynasty, Ihis Catalogue entirely depends 

upon the previous one and adds a short account of th^ 

“a tol'Tr ^\^^;^'^^°^---«-tsentby M. P. Habace 
ot Russia^ to S. Juhen ot Paris in 1848. After a careful studv 

Juhen published a ‘■Concordance-Sinico-Sanskrita” in the Journri 
OTeaV'r^t f 351-446). Bunyio Nanjio, ivhile compiling his 

-ch many; 

— ^^^orBuddhlsm was 
MosgoUaE imperial, command, of Muddh's^em^L' 


^1^°^ the reported number 

Trip!- , 42,318 and of the latter 213, 148. About-this time 

-iy^Lllvr;: to. Northern .Chm and Lamas were- not re- 

now done. I ^ have already. 
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said that Khubilai was much influeiiced by Tibetan culture^ and he 
ordered a Mongol to study Tibetan language. A complete translation 
of the Buddhist Sutras and Sastras from the Tibetan and Sanskrit into 
Mongoliaiij was presented to Khubilai in 1294 a.d. These were cut out 
in blocks of wood and distributed among the chiefs of the Mongols, 
Tibetan language was held in great honour in the capital. In 1312 the 
Mongol Emperor Jen-Tsung ordered Pu-lan-na^shih-li, who had learned 
Chinese and Sanskrit in his youth, to translate Buddhist books into 
Mongol Language. From Chinese he translated the Leng-YemChingj 
{Lank avatar a), a Sutra highly honoured by the Chinese people, and 
four Sutras from the original Sanskrit and an other from Tibetan, in 
all a thousand fasciculi or chapters. As the history of Mongolian 
Buddhist literature is directly connected with Tibetan Buddhist litera- 
ture, we shall deal with it elsewhere. Eliot says (in, p. 274)'* It is pos* 
sible that the Buddhism of the Yuen Dynasty was tainted with Saktism 
from which the Lama monasteries of Peking are not wholly free'^ He 
suggests that some of the indecent scandal of the last Mongol emperors 
contributed to the speedy downfall of them. The Mongols were driven 
by the native Chinese dynasty known as Ming, who reigned from 1368 
to 1644. 

Few Ming Emperors showed much personal interest in religion 
and their favour was always, guided by some political motive. Still 
the first Ming emperor ordered that all monks should 
study Lahkavatara-Sutra, Prajfiaparamita-PIrdaya and 
Vajra-cchedika. He called together the priests of the 
Dhyana School to write commentaries, and Tsung-lo and Yu-chi wrote 
three commentaries on these books in 1378 A.D, The third emperor 
Cheng“tsu when a boy was educated by a Buddhist Priest and the 
Emperor, imbibed Buddhistic religious and literary tendencies. He wrote 
ten laudatory -compositions in prose and verse between 1410 and 1415 
which are incorporated in the Chinese Tripifcaka, On the whole Bud- 
dhism flourished under the Mings and got. the imperial support. It was 
only from time to time that it suffered persecution. The reign of Wu- 
tsung (i 506-21) was extremely favourable to Buddhism. The Emperor 
himself learnt Buddhist literature and knew Sanskrit as well as Mongol 
and Arabic. The study of Sanskrit had been throughout encouraged 
in China and books on Grammer, Lexicon were written in . Chinese, 
for the benefit of scholars. During; thf .Ming Dynasty Sanskrit study 
decayed, in China, still Yun-lo founded. in 1407. school of . language, 
for training interpreters at which Sanskrit 'was. taught among other 
tongues (Eliot, m, p. 278), 
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The Ming Col- 
lection. 


During the Ming Dynasty the thirteenth Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka was published in 1368-1398 A.D.in 3 fasciculi. It was re-issued 
by the Third Emperor with more books added to it 
and finally published by Mi-tsang at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Afterwards it was republished 
in Japan by a Japanese in 1678-1681 A.D. There were two distinct 
collections in China — Northern and Southern. The Emperor T’ai-tsu- 
kao (1368-1398) caused the whole Tripitaka to be engraved in 
Nanking ; and the Emperor T’ai-tsung-wan (1403-1924) again caused 
a good edition to be published in Peking. 

The Chinese Tripitaka was preserved in Mss. from 67 A.D. to 972 
A.T). for about 900 years, when they were first printed. Beal in his 
Catena to Buddhist Literature in China says that the tripitaka had 
been printed at various times in China from wooden blocks, which 
were often destroyed by fire or civil war. It is said that during the 
Sung and Yuen Dynasties (960 1368) as many as twenty different 
editions had been produced, but during the troubles occurring towards 
the end of the Yuen Period, all of them perished. 

Under the Manchu Rule which began in 1644 and ended in 1910, 
the Chinese Tripitaka was published by the Emperors Shih-tsung 
and Kao-tsung who ruled from 1723-1795. But the 
Classification most important and widely known collection is the Ming 
TTipit^a^ collection of the Tripitaka, the Catalogue of which has 
been edited by B. Nanjio in 1883. It enumerates 1662 
works, classified into four divisions; (i)Sutra, (2)Vinaya, (3)Abhidharma, 
and (4) Miscellaneous. The first three contain translations and the 
fourth original Chinese works. The first division called Ching or Sutras 
amounts to nearly two-thirds of the whole, for it comprises no less than 
1081 works and is divided as follows: (a) Mahayana Sutras 541 books 
(h) Hinayana Sutras 240, (r) Mahayana and Hinayana Sutras, 300 in 
number, admitted into the canon under the Sung and Yuen Dynasty. 

The Chinese Tripitaka is a literary and bibliographical collection 
rather than an ecclesiastical canon. It consists of translations of 
Indian works belonging to a particular class which possess a certain 
age and authority. Among these the MahSyana Sutras contain the 
works most esteemed by Chinese Buddhists. It is divided into seven 
classes; — (i). Prajuaparamita, (2) Ratnakuta, (3) Mahasannipata, (4) 
Ayataipsaka, (5) Parinirvaija, (6) Sutras in more than one translation 
bijt not .falling into any of the above five classes, (7) other Sutras 
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The Viiiaya Pitaka is divided into Mahayana and Hlnayaiia texts. 
The latter comprising five well-defined recensions of the code, besides 
extracts, compendiums etc. (i) Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins, (o) Vinaya 
of the Mtila-Sarvastivadins of I-tsing (3) Vinaya of the Dharma- 
gupta School, (4) Vinaya of the Mahlsasakas, said to be similar to the 
Pali Canon. (5) Mahasanghika Vinaya. 

The Abhidharraa Pitaka is also divided into Mahayana and Hina- 
yana. They are philosophical works of A§vaghosa, Nagarjuna, Asanga, 
Vasubandhu and others. They represent two principal schools of 
thought, Yogacara and Madhyamaka, The Hinayana Abhidharma 
show no correspondence to the Pali Abhidharma Pitaka, 

The Miscellaneous portion contains books from Sanskrit as well 
as Chinese. The latter consist of about 200 works, historical, critical, 
controversial, homiletic written by 102 writers, 

Probhat Kumar Mukherjee 


Cosmographical Theories of the Hindu Astronomers 

From the earliest stage of the development of human knowledge 
attempt has been made to fathom the mysteries of creation and to link 
by a common principle of metaphysical and scientific investigation the 
different members of the solar system. Now in proceeding with this 
enterprise they encountered two distinct problems. One was concerned 
with the nature of the primeval World-stuff ; the other with the opera- 
tion to which it had been subjected. Modern theorists have made it 
their primary object to expound the mechanism of cosmic growth, the 
play of forces involved in it, the transformations and progressive re- 
distributions of energy attending it. But early thinkers till the time of 
Descartes tried to solve this question by assuming an appropriate 
material for the exercise of their constructive ingenuity. 

Thales asserted all things to have been derived from water. Anaxi- 
menes substituted air. A crude attempt to determine the cosmic 
origin is also found in the Kg-veda^ where it is stated that at 
first darkness prevailed everywhere, it was only chaos and water 
abounded in the whole creation^ The Menu Samhita also . assertsfthat 
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the creator at first created water and then fire and life.* The 
Vortex Theory of Descartes or the Modern Nebular Theory of Kant 
and^ Laplace ultimately reduces itself to the theory that the universe 
originated from vapour as nebulae are no better than vapour. 

Hindu astronomers have begun the discussion on cosmographi- 
cal theories with a series of questions regarding the earth, its magnitude 
and divisions, the situation of the seven Patalk Bhumis or imaginary 
lower regions of the earth, the sun’s revolutions the 
and night of the Gods, the Demons and the Pitr 
stars and planets, the position of their orbits with r* 
other in the Universe.® Next they speak of imperceptible 
creation, almost the same i ' 
the Vedas, the Puranas and other 

It is said, ''At first onl^ ' 

Vasudeva (in whom the whole Univer 
Being whose manifestation 
transcendental, without attributes, 
the twenty-five primordial matters and 
all places within and without,® who is 
(lit, he who contracts) first created water 
his own power (of contraction) in it. 
of contraction in it produced a golden egg, 
even then enveloped in darkness. Out of that r 
(whose motion cannot be stopped) Sanatana (who 
he is called Hiranyagarbha in the Vedas 
evolve out he was called Adityi 
Universe he is called Surya (the Sun). Sury 
another name is Savits, who dispels darkness 
cause of the creation, existence and destruction of all beines 

mwing and brings to light the different worlds ' 

originated the moon, the five planets 
Biahman, the creator, exists within that 
is called Brahmanda (the Universe), 
ted this world consisting of Bhii, Bhuvas 


causes of day 
's, the order of the 
respect to each 
: agencies of 
metaphysical theories as may be found in 
r mythological works, 
ly darkness prevailed ; in that darkness 
-- -...._rse lay latent), the Supreme 
is everything that exists, who is 
and tianquil, who is beyond 
inexhaustible, who pervades 
the contracting power 
at the beginning and threw 
That water with the power 
• The sides of the egg ifrere 
egg evolved Aniruddha 
) is everlasting). Hence 
as he was the first to 
'a and for the creation of the 
'/a (the Sun), whose 
and who is the 
is always 
From this 

stars, the earth and other worlds. 

egg and . hence that egg 
In the hollow of that egg is situa- 
etc. and not outside that 
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egg. It is round ( ), as if two cauldrons are joined together 

with faces in contact”^ 

Though the above theories seem to be more or less metaphysicalj 
yet they can be given a scientific interpretation. It is seen that 

was first created or was at first in existence, is generally 
translated as water but it also means watery vapour or simply 
vapour. The word also indicates ether and hence it means 
ethereal vapour. Hence it can easily be understood to be the same as 
nebulae. Thus as first it was only darkness and ethereal vapour 
or nebulae all around. Into that was thrust the force of contraction and 
the result was the outcome of a golden ( ) egg. Utpalabhatta 

meant by this word “luminous’^^ In the Manu Sandiita in connection 
with the theory of creation of the Universe, Kulliikabhatta, the 
commentator, has clearly said that it was not golden but brilliant like 
gold ( ). The visible universe is shaped like an egg, it 

is not exactly round. By the force of contraction, stars^ planets, 
the sun and other orbs are formed. The force acts within the egg 
in a state of constant rotation. That is to say, the ethereal vapour 
which existed at first produced this universe by the forces of contrac- 
tion and rotation. 

The explanation given above is not far-fetched or imaginary. 
It is the most natural explanation. Then what is the difference between 
the above theory stated in the Surya Siddhaiita and the Nebular 
Hypothesis of Kant and Laplace ? 

The Brahmanda or the golden egg of Brahma is the vast hollow 
sphere of the Universe at the centre of which is the earth ; within it all 
the stars are supposed to revolve daily, and beneath them are the 
orbits of the planets Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the. Sun 
and the Moon, in the order of their distances from the centre.® The 
earth stands firm at the centre by its own power without other support 
in space.* 

In this connection the Hindu Astronomers dwelt on some peculiar 
geographical theories which have now probably lost their earlier 


1 Surya Siddahnta chap. XII, 12 to 29 verses. 

2 Brhat Samhita — The chapter on Upanayana ( ), comment 

on verse 6. 

3 Surya Siddhanta, Chap. XII, verses 30, 31.. 

4 Siddhanta Siromani, Goladhyaya, Chap. I, verse 2. , , 
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mythological sigoificaocc and seem to be pure figments of the 
imagination. 

The circumference of the sphere of the Brahmanda, to which 
the solar rays extend, is declared to be equal to the product of the 
moons revolutions (57,753,336000) in a Kalpa by the circumference 
0 le moon s or it, Bhaskara says, ^‘Sorne astronomers assert that 
the length of the circumference of the sphere of the universe is 
1S712069200000000 yojanas. But those by whom the astronomical 
smeiice was thoroughly understood say that it is the length of the 
circumference of the sphere up to the limit the darkness-dispelling rays of 
_ esun extend. In my opinion every planet covers so much distance 
w yojanas 111 one kalpa. ^ Hence it is called Vyomakaksha ( )”. 

. has given further details of the constitution of the 

Universe m his PaScha Siddhantika : 

_ 'The round ball of the earth, composed of the five elements, abides 
m space in the midst of the starry sphere, like a piece of iron suspended 
between magnets; covered on all sides with trees, mountains, towns, 
groves, livers, oceans and other things, in its middle there is Sumeru, 
the abode of the gods and below there is the place of the Asuras. 
Straight above Mem m space one pole is seen ; the other pole 
IS seen below placed in space. Fastened to the pole the sphere 
ot the stars is driven round by the pravaha wind. 

Beneath the equinoctial circle is Lanka; them the sphere is right 

Day and night there are always of the same length, viz, 30 nadikas. 

Ut the moon which is constantly placed below the Sun, one half is 
1 uminated by the sun’s rays, while the other half is obscured by the 
moon s own shadow, as is the case with ajar standing in the sunHght 
The rays of the sun, being reflected from the moon which consistfo 
wata,des roy.hedark„«sof,h= night, jnst as the „,.of"hfsu„ 

Ah ° iiisida a house 

and Sat? Sun, Mars, Jupiter 

‘Sds te “T All planets ivLo. 

do»„„ards ;on.'srrt4 

ays. The Lords of the year have been explained before.- 


I 
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We have thus given a complete account of the cosmographical 
theories and the constitution of the universe as stated by the Hindu 
astronomers. However crude might these theories have been, they 
were surely the forerunners of the Vortex Theory of Descartes and 
the Nebular Theory of Kant and Laplace. 

Sukumar Ranjan Das 


Kumarila and Dinnaga 

Any one who is acquainted with the Indian philosophical texts will 
admit that the controversy between the Buddhists and the Hindu 
philosophers appears most prominent in the history of Indian culture. 
But it is a matter for regret that nothing has yet been done to 
disentangle the various threads in the web of this controversy. The 
neglect of this field is not, however, without reason. The authors 
of the texts either make a passing reference to the views of others or 
quote them without informing us either of their source or of their 
author. The commentaries^ too, sadly lack the information we seek 
for. They mention only occasionally names of philosophers who 
hold the opposite views without, however, referring to the work or works 
from which they have drawn their quotations. Owing to ravages 
of time many valuable books that were current at the time among 
literary circles have been lost, and the meaning of many passages 
of the texts we read today have therefore become obscure. We do not 
know the proper setting of the views that are found controverted 
in these books. This is perhaps one of the reasons why the full 
significance of the controversies has still remained a mystery to us. 
Fortunately for us, some of the texts that have been lost in SanS' 
krit have been preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations* The 
only thing that we could do under the circumstances is to make a 
comparative study of the Hindu and Buddhist texts that exist in Sans- 
krit, Tibetan, and Chinese, 

As an illustration we may now refer to the Slokavartika of 
Kumarila and its Tika, the Nyhyaratmkara of Parthasarathimisra, and 
compare some of their passages with those of the Prammasamuccaya 
of Dinnaga now available only in Tibetan translations. The name 
of Dinnaga is well-known to the readers of the" Nyayavartika of 
Uddyotakara with its Tika by Vacaspatimiira. , The. pages of 
the NyUyaratmkara (Chaukliamba , Skt Series) abound in quotations 
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from the works of a Bhiksii.^ There are also direct references to 
Dinnaga,- Kumarila himself once refers to him as 
A comparative study of these passages with those oiPrammiasa- 
miiccaya would convince the reader that Kumarila hurls his 
vehement attacks here against the views of Dihnaga ; and the 
terms Bhiksu, Bhavadvraddha^ and Bhavadlya^ occurring in the 
NyXiyaratmkara are but impersonal references to the Buddhist philo- 
sopher, Dihnaga. This is made still more explicit in the chapter 
on Apoha ; for there it seems as if Kumarila had by his Tside 
the PramXinasamuccaya of Dihnaga when writing that chapter of his 
Vartika. 

The parallel passages are given below without noting occasional 
differences ; — 

NyXiyaratnTikara. PrainTinasanmccayaA 


(i) iT I 

1% fewiTf w{ II 

4. 36 ; p. 144. 


{ 2) 5T ^ I 

4, 4X ; p, 146. 

(3) I 

4. 52 p ISO- 


4- X 34 ; p. i;5- 


1 (a) p. 144. 

(r) m Rtw p. 377. 

2 (a) P- 250, 

(r) P- 259. 


gal te yod pas med bsal na 1 
sbyor las de ni rtogs par ligyur I 
yah dag sb3'Or ba hes par ni 1 
3^1 hid la ni bstan pa yin li 
1 ; 37 ^*^— 38 -^ 
bar dan bcas pa hdzin pa dah 1 
ses pa Ihag pahah thob mi hg3mr |1 
1 ; 20^‘^ . 

sk3^es bu rnam par hgyur nas bio i 
gal te bskyed na mi rtag hgyur l| 
ci ste bdag la hgyur med na i 
de la tshad ma hthad ma yin li 
1 ; 48 . 

rtog pahah rah rig hid du hdocl } 
don la ma yin der rtog phyir \\ 

1 ; r-'. 

( d ) p« 361, 

{f) ^ p. 253. 



3 P- o^S- 

' '4 ■ •(«) p. 2SO' - 

n. . y) 250. ' (4 CRI p. 488, 

Vv'\ belongs- to the Visvabhairati Library. 
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(5) ta Pgq’tf cin 1 gcig min gziigs sogs gcig tu gyur I 

’Sti firasfq siftro II mthon na dban po las di min I 

4. 156 j p. 183. dban gz'an don med hg5an' phyir 


rail yul tha dad kyaii hdzin nus \\ 

I ; 25 ^- 26 “. 


(6) ; 1 mi mthiin phyogs la legs bslabs 

5-154 ; P- 254- pa 


dpe de iiid du brjod pa yin ! 

II ; 108 -^. 

(7) qKlz(!gRtq’ 1 qqrmR 1 gz an gyi don gyi rjes dpag ni 1 

5, 146 ; p. 252-53. ran gis mthoii don gsal byed yin 1 

III; 98 “-*. 

(8) fl’sr ?raifq 'q 1 ses pa gz'an gyis fiams myon na 1 
ftqqrqroi'qiKqraT q ^ n thug med la han dran pa ste I 

5. 27, 187 ; pp. 277, 321. yul gz'^an dag la hpho ba na 1 

med hgyur de yaii hdod phyir ro || 


(9) 1 

5 - 52 ; p. 361. 


II; 13 . 

hbras bu snar bz1n hdi gnis kyi i 

IT ; 49 '. 


(to) fl[^Tffi=qts«f?qr..i 

5. 49 ; p. 488. 


tshul gsum rtags las don mtlioh 

paho I 

II ; 49 ^ 


(i i) ST 

jTMqqsEifirqKfr: i 
ftqstpftq! 

; II 


rigs sgra khyad par rnams la min | 
mthah yas®phyir dan hkhrul pahi 

pyir I 

brjod byed Idan nam rigs tha dad | 
51, 1 14 j p. 596. (Jon daii tha dad med thos phyir 11 

V ilfl. 


(12) cT?^ I 


5 - t20 ; P, 598. 


ran dban med phyir de Idan min 

V ; 173 “. 


(13) 

’Rf 5 1 ?' f^Tsra: I 
;j sfq 

qfq 11 

5. 128, 131 ; pp. 6oo-6or. 


de Idan kyad par uid la brjod 1 
de yan siiar ni spans pa yin I 
de Idan tsam ni hbrel ba ham I 
yod pa yin z'es rnam par dbyed i) 


'■ W-.4, -V, I 

, * U. -f \ ^ ^ 
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(14) ’ cle itar de ni bum sogs bzm 1 

W 'ETSTf^f I bum pa la sogs rnams la spyi 1 

w mi hjug de don ji Itar yin | 

S. 131 : p- 601. ^ ^ . 

(15) sft- gcig la dkar po min sogs bzin | 

V • 180 ° 

5 - 131 j p. 601, 

(16) «iTcl'<-^itc|ct; niin rigs la rigs med phyir l 

5 - ^31 ;P- 6 o 2 . V ; 180 ', 

(ty) don gyis hbaiis kyan ma lies so I 

3 . 133; P. 602, V; 180 ‘'. 

(18) g khyad par-don gz'an khyad par ni 1 

I hgal bahi phyir na sel bar byed H 

S- 147 p- 60s. V- 197 “-K 

(19) WsPr ^ 9 TOW- spyi dan khyad par rnam 

graiissgral 

5. 149 , p. 606. gz-'au fiid yin yaii sel mi byed l| 

V ; 19 A‘-\ 

(») yaj „a m. rnthoS phyir sel to, 

5. 1 5 S ; P. 608 ^ " 

V ; 200 “-‘ . 

(21) ma yin gz^an Idan mthon bahi phyir 1 

S' 15s ;p- 608. V; 200°. 

(22) cr^TSS^^^nrn >f ?: tie tsom hdod phyir khyad par ni | 

crggwpg Jf sfrflwiKr: I raii’gi spyi yis spoil mi byed i 

S' iSS ; P' 60S. V ; i 95 <- 4 , 

(23) rg^'lifir'^sg- sin fiid sa las gyur rdzas yod 1 

1 §es bya go rim bzlog pa las | 

bz 1 gsum gfiis dan gcig the tshora 1 
^ ,1 gz^an du des la rgyu mtshan yin || 

S.T58 p. 609. Y.. 204 

(24) I • , . , . ’ " 

rigs kyi chos ni rnam gnas phyir | 

“ : r - : V V ; 206 °. 

i ■! ,, ^ ^ . . H, R, RanoASVAMI .lYEUfCER 

'tiiet&t appe^f lobe corrupt 




Apastamba and G-autama 

Biihler (S.B.E. 3 , intro.) declared that Gautama is the oldest 
Dharmasutra now extant and Jolly in his ‘‘Recht und Sitte’^ has 
accepted this theory (p. 6). I differ on this point and will try to 
show that excepting the dubious evidence of the Caranavyiiha there is 
nothing to prove that Gautama is older than Apastamba ; all probabili- 
ties on the contrary seem to indicate rather just the opposite--that 
Apastamba is older than Gautama. 

First and foremost^ the fact must not be lost sight of, that Ap. was 
pre-Paninian. His work must have been written at a time when the 
Sanskrit language was not in that state in which it was found by 
Panini. Secondly that he was not far removed in time from Svetaketu, 
the celebrated teacher of the ^atapatha Brahmana, He might have 
been an older contemporary even, for Ap. rejects his theory about the 
study of the Veda after marriage without the slightest show of ceremony 
(Ij 4;I3)20) and Biihler has proved that this Svetaketu is without doubt 
the ^vetaketu of Sat Br. (S.B.E. 2, xxxviii). Now the Aitareya Br., even 
on the most conservative computation, cannot be dated later than 
800 B. c. Taking this to be the iermimis a quo for the date of the 
Sat. Br. and the age of Katyayana as the terminus ad quern (see his 
Varttika to Panini iv, 3, 105), the ^at Br. cannot be dated later than 
dcx!) B. C. and all things considered, Ap. must be dated about 500 B. B. 
Biihler too arrived at practically the same result (S.B.E., 2, XL, iii). 
Ap.*s contiguity to the age of the Brahmanas may also be inferred 
from another peculiar feature of his Dharmasutra — its very frequent 
references to the various Brahmanas. This is seen in no other Dharma- 
sutra. 

Regarding Baudhayana's priority to Ap. it may safely be said that 
the alleged references to Baudhayana in Ap., upon which the whole 
theory is based, are in no way convincing. It requires not a small 
amount of ingenuity to discover them. Ap. labours to controvert the 
authority of a Vedic passage which has been quoted in Baudh. Can 
it reasonably be concluded from it that Ap. is posterior to Baudh. ? Ap, 
mentions by name not a few authorities on Dharma^ of which some 
Dharmasastras in revised version, are " still in existence* Why 
not then assume---if it is at all necessary^ that one of . these authors 
had quoted this Vedic passage as well ? As for the second alleged 
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quotation it may safely be said that it carries not an iota of proof. 
If the ^Hvording of Baiidhayana-s sutras is not opposed to the 
doctrine to which Ap. objects” (S.B.E. 2, XXII), it is by no means 
proved thereby that Baudli, is older than Ap. 

Moreover if this kind of argumentation is allowed it may be easily 
shown that Gaut., whom Buhler has proved to be older than Baiidh, 
(S.B.E., 2, XLix ff.) has quoted Ap. Gaut. (XV. i8) in his long list 
of persons who defile a company mentions the bald man but makes a 
special group of the persons in the list headed by the bald man, who, 
apparently, in his own opinion, were not so unholy as to be excluded 
from a company, but he had been compelled to include them in the 
list because it was the opinion of ^sorne’ (cf, Gaut., XV, 30; also XVIII, 
18 and XXI, II). Now this ^some’ may easily refer to Ap., II, 7, 17, 
21, where the bald man is mentionad immediately after the leper in 
the list of persons who defile a company. In the same manner another 
sutra of Gaut. may be made to yield an indirect reference to Ap. 
According to Gaut. (XVI, 45) (declare, that the recitation of 

the Veda is) always (forbidden) in a town.” Now, it will not be very 
wrong, I think, if following Biihler^s line of arguments it is assumed 
that Ap., I, II, 32, 21 — where he lays down that Snatakas should not 
visit towns frequently >— might have had anything to do with it ! 

Much has been made out of Ap.’s stricter code of morality ; it has 
been taken to indicate his late origin. But are we authorised to say 
that a high standard of chastity and morality is incompatible with the 
civilization of the Brahmanas —of course without taking into consi- 
deration the mythical and mystical passages which are scattered in 
them? As Biihler has pointed out (S.B.E.32, XIX— xx), Aupajaudhani, 
mentioned in the Sat. Br. and quoted by Baudh. opposed the practice 
of taking substitutes for a legitimate son, let us say, about 600 B.c. 
Brhaspati (XXIV, 1 2) on the other hand, about 600 A.D., condemned 
the practice of Niyoga (S.B.E. XXXIII). All the Dharmasastras which 
came into existence during the intervening period, recommended, at 
least, did not oppose this practice. Contiguity to any of these two 
sages would explain the extraordinary law of Ap, forbidding Niyoga, 
—if indeed age is to be determined in that way. It is however apparent 
that Aupajaudhani and not Brhaspati in this case has a better 
claim to be the zeitliche Nachbar of Ap. Thus Ap.'s condemnation of 
Niyoga is not necessarily a proof of his posteriority. Again, Ap.^s 
nommentton of the two forms of marriage— Prajapatya and Paisaca— 
^ ^ an Ms late origin. It may be 
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conceded, for the sake of argument, that Ap,, the champion of a strict' 
code of morality, characteristic of a comparatively later age, wanted 
to ignore the hateful Paisaca marriage. But how can his non-mention 
of the Prajcipatya marriage which has nothing objectionable in it 
may be explained on this hypothesis ? It must be admitted therefore 
that the Prajapat37a marriage had not yet come into vogue in the 
days of Ap. and of the Paisaca marriage too, it may safely be said, 
that custom had not yet confirmed it into law when Ap, wrote his 
Dharmasutra, Moreover it must not be forgotten that Vasistha too, 
who is certainly older than Manu, Yajhavalkya etc. gives only six 
forms of marriage and not the traditional eight. 

Ail these arguments however afford us no direct proof of Ap.’s 
priority to Gaut. But direct proof is not lacking. If there is any 
doubt on this score, it is sure to be set at rest if the contents of the 
two Dharmasutras are compared with each other. At a glance it 
will appear that the relation between Ap. and Gaut. is much the 
same as that between Manu and Yiijnavalkya. The sutras of Ap, 
are loose and vague while those of Gaut, are pithy and compact. Ap.^s 
style is distantly reminiscent of the rambling disquisitions of the 
Brahmanas ; Gaut. is the Sutra-work par excellence. On very 
numerous topics, the sutras of Ap. seem to depict a society to which 
many of the later complexities were still unknown. Like all other 
works on Dharma, Gaut. gives a masterly description of the mixed 
castes (XV. 16 ff.). But strange aS it may appear, Ap. has nothing 
to say on this point — one of the most important topics dealt with in 
the works on Dharma. Incidentally he mentions the Ugra (I, 2, 7, 
20 I 21 ; I, 6, 18, i), but never gives his lineage. This fact, I think, may 
be explained only on the hypothesis that at the time of Ap., Brahma- 
nical authors did not yet feel the necessity of making that desperate 
effort to include within the fold of Hinduism all peoples in every 
grade of life. Even the Yavana has been allotted a place in Gaut/s 
system of mixed castes (IV. 21), though after all it is no decisive proof 
of his posteriority. Gaut. (VIII. 14-21) gives an elaborate list of the 
forty sarpskaras, but Ap, seems to relegate them to the Grhyasutras. 
On the other hand Ap. fully recognises the vedic practice of beef-eating 
(L S» 7 ) 30), but Gaut. (xvH. 30) positively forbids it. It should also 
be noticed that among the varioii'i . kinds meat' ,to be^offered to the 
Manes, Ap. (il, 7, 16, 27-28) mentions beef as well as buffaloes meat, 
but Gaut, in his corresponding chapter (XV^^pmits both, though he men- 
tions various other kinds of meat, also -recommended* by -Ap. Coming- 
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down to the field of law we find that the legal concepts of Ap, are 
strangely meagre and puerile. Gaut. (x. 31) solemnly lays down the law 
of ownership^ also found in later Dharmasastras, but nothing of the kind 
is known to Ap, Gaut. (XII, 29ff.) gives various laws about different 
rates of interest, pledges and deposits, closely resembling those of 
later Dharmasastras and he has even no objection to a Brahmana 
lending out money at interest, provided that be does it through an 
intermediary (x, 6), but Ap. uncompromisingly prescribes punishment 
for one who ^‘lends money at interest'’ (r, 9, 27, 10) and declares the 
food offered by a usurer unacceptable (I, 6, 18, 22). One of the most 
striking features of Ap. is that the custom of imposing fines for crimes 
is not known to him. Punishments prescribed by him mostly amount 
to mere threats of hell and damnation ; Dandaniti proper is a sealed 
book to him. But Gaut. on the other hand prescribes various fines 
(xn, 8fF.) and gives the correct grammatical derivation of the word 
danda (xi, 28). In conformity with the principles of later Dharma- 
sastras, Gaut gives laws as to how long a wife should have to 
wait for her absent husband (xvill, isff.); Ap. is absolutely reticent 
on this point The fact that Ap. depends much more upon custom 
than any other Dharmasutra is a proof of his early date. His last 
sutra speaks volumes in favour of his high antiquity, in which he 
frankly confesses that the remaining duties should be learnt from men 
and women of all castes. Gaut.(XXl, 7) once refers to Manu, Ap. 
never. Gaut. (xix. 14) knows various places of pilgrimage but Ap. is 
quite innocent of them. 

Arguments may thus be multiplied, but I think sufficient has 
already been said to prove the priority of Ap. to Gaut. Now, if the 
theory of interpolation is carried so far as to cover all these points, 
it amounts to saying that the Gaut. which, had preceded Ap. is no 
longer extant but (here is nothing to show that there actually was 
any such^ and at all events it must be admitted, that the Gaut. as we 
have it is later than Ap. 

Lastly I beg leave to point out that the supposed acquaintance 
of Ap. with the division of Hindu learning as taught in Madhusudana 
Sarasvatfs Prasthanabheda,— taken by Biihler to be an indication of 
his late origin (SBE, 2, XXIX-XXX), is but a myth. Ap. II, n, 29, ii 
is one of the passages in translating which Biihler has been led astray 
on; account of his excessive reliance on the interpretation of the 

declares that knowledge which Madras 
oomp^tiwi (o! all , study).” The. coojroen* 
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tator takes this knowledge of Sudras arid \¥omen to be ^^the knowledge 
of dancing, acting, music and other branches of the Arthasastra” and 
according to Biihler, this interpretation is ’Hvithout doubt, correct’' 
(SEE, 2, XXIX). Now, Arthaiastras, as they are known to us, do not 
teach dancing and music and it is the unanimous verdict of Grhya and 
Dharmasutras that members of the upper castes should never devote 
themselves to these profane arts, whether before or after the study of 
the Veda. Moreover even without any help from outside it may be 
proved that what Ap. here has in view is acara and not dancing and 
music. In the sutra immediately following he declares, ^^this know- 
ledge is a supplement of the Atharvaveda” and in the next says: 
‘*'It is difficult to learn the sacred law from (the letter of) the Vedas 
(only) 5 iut by folloiving the indications it is easily accomplished^ Now 
who can doubt that in the Sutra no. ii Ap. lays down that on complet- 
ing the study of the Veda one should learn acara from Sudras and 
women ? Very probably the specific mention of the despised Madras 
and women in this connection thus sadly misled the great savant. 
But as Ap. (II^ 6, IS, id) expressly declares that rites for the dead 
should have to be learnt of women and that duties must be learnt from 
women ^.nd men of all castes'' (11^11,29,15), there can be no doubt 
that Ap. in the passage concerned has nothing but acara in view. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


Max Muller’s Introduction to the Egveda-pratisakhya'*^ 

As I am now going to offer to the friends of the Vedic litera- 
ture the text of the Sfikala Prati^akhya with translation and annota- 
tions in a separate edition, I have hardly to repeat what I have 
said elsewhere about the importance of this work, I have tried to 
show in the preface to the English translation of the Egveda, of 
what historical importance it is for the verification of the two texts of 
the Egveda, the Pada and the Sanihita texts ; considering that the 
Pratisakhya not only quotes thousands of passages from the two texts, 
but also registers most accurately the seemingly very trivial varia- 
tions of the one from the other, and that in all essential points our best 
manuscripts of the' two texts agree ‘with the data in the Prati- 

* Translated' from Germatt.: ;V 
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sakhya, we may prudently conclude that the text of the Egveda we 
possess is the same as was seen by the authors of the Pratisakhya 
moi e than 2000 years ago. The date of the composition of the 
Sakala Pratisakhya has not yet been, so far as it is incumbent on me 
to give an opinion, swayed by anything out of the chronological 
limits which I assigned to it in my history of the Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature. I have drawn these limits as high and as low as 
possible and naturally have made no effort to bring the date of 
Saunaka and his relation vyith Asvalayana, Katyayana, and, through 
these grammarians, also with Panini, into limits narrower than allowed 
by the scanty data. If Katyayana lived in the fourth century, Saunaka 
might well have lived in the fifth century and the date of Panini would 
therefore fall at the juncture of the two centuries. Sfikalya however who 
IS reputed to have drawn up the Pada text and to have laid the founda- 
tion to the riianual of phonetics, which was brought to completion 
and perfection in, the shape of our Pratisakhya by Saunaka, must 
have lived at a still earlier date and carried on his scientific activities 
It we could corroborate the view of Professor Goldstiicker who assigns 
to Paiiini a much earlier date than I and others dare to ascribe to 
this learned Giammanan^ the date of Sakalya would therewith have 
been pushed back to still earlier times. For Sakalya has been quoted 
not only by Panini in direct connection with phonetic points, which 
have been dealt with in the Sakala Pratisakhya, but also Yaska, who, 
as even Professor Goldstucker admits, is older than Panini, quotes 
Sakalya and criticises the splitting up of a word and the reading of a 
yedic passage on the strength of it. as it has been given by Sakalya 
in his Pada text. In x, 29, i, Sakalya has treated the two syllables 
va ya as two words. Now Yaska finds fault with this (Nir. vi. 28), takes 

vayah to be one word and remarks that if like Sakalya yah is taken 
to bearelatiye pronoun.theverbadhayi should have been accented. 
Sakalya s splitting of the word does not give a good sense either. 

Although It may be concluded on the strength of this nassacrp nf 
the Nirukta that Y.ska knew the pada text of .l.:ai;a. itTefnot 
folbw on that account hoivever that Ya'ska also knew the Pratisakfayas 

andpaibcularly the Sakala Pratisakhya whose composition, as is well 

Twharyil!" from Nirokta 

“ Sty " , snys, that the samhita is the close setting (of the 

i the samhita comes out of the Pada tlie 
nnale raua, the 
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manuals (Parsadas) are however the Pratisakhyas. and the solemn 
words — Padaprakrtih samM are simply a quotation from our Prati- 
sakhya^ sutra 105. 

Neither Yaska nor Panini quotes the name of Saiinaka as an 
authority in connection with Siksa or phonetics and the bare fact that 
Panini, IV, 3, 106, teaches the formation of the name Saunakinah 
attributed to those who learn the sacred hymns of Saunaka, and 
that he in IV, i, 102, calls some of the descendants of l^aunaka 
(the Vatsyas) by the name Saunakayana and others by the name 
Saunaka, — all this certainly does not conclusively prove that, Panini 
must have known also Saunaka as the author; of the ■ Sakala 
Pratisakhya,^ 

Also in connection with Yaska it would be hazardous to conclude 
that Ffinini had known the author of Nirukta on the strength o( the 
fact that Panini in II, 4, 63, teaches the formation of the family name 
Yaska of the decendants of Yaska. The formation of such a name 
proves in itself only this that at the time of Pfinini there were more than 
one descendants of Yaska and we must look for further support in order 
to prove the priority of Yaska, the author of the Nirukta.- 

Now, in spite of the objections which have been raised, I stick to 
my old view as firmly as in the History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, that Saunaka, the author of the Pratisakhya as well as 
Yaska the author of the Nirukta is older than Panini. I regret that a 
somewhat inaccurate expression in that work has given rise to the 
misunderstanding as if I hold Yaska to be later than Katyayana and a 
fortiori^ later than Panini, As in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture I was comparing the theories of language as they are found in the 
Pratisakhyas and the Nirukta, I had made the remark that a classifica- 
tion taken as fundamental in the Pratisakhya of Katyayana is no more 
sufficient in the Nirukta. As Yaska^s Nirukta is a work on etymology, 
it follows naturally from above that my statement is about etymological 
problems which are hardly touched in the Pratisakhya, and I have 
nothing to do with the question that Yaska must be younger than the 
author of the Pratisakhya, and as I have attempted in several passages 
to prove that ^^aunaka in his Pratisakhya actually quotes Yaska and not 
the hypothetical Vaiyaska (see p, 142, 148 etc,), I could hardly imagine 


1 Cf. Goldstiicker, PaninL p. '268. A 

2 Cf. GoldstUckeri-l.-c., p; 22a. : V'-:. 4 
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that my representtion of the more or less advanced ideas of Yaska 
and Katyayana about the origin and classification of the language 
should be used as argument against my own view about the age of these 
two scholars.^ Although from inner grounds I hold the work of Yaska 
to be older than the work of Panini, yet I must admit that till now the 
only convenient argument is Panini 4, 109 which may be taken to be 
a literal quotation from Yaska^s Nirukta. Yaska says : — parah smimi- 
karsali samhitTi {samninakarsah of Roth must be a printing mistake) ; 
and Panini says : parah samnikarmh samhita. Such an agreement 
cannot be accidental and until it is explained in another way we 
must consider it, henceforth as before, to be an important element 
in the chronological articulation of the ancient Sanskrit literature. 

Turning to f^aunaka's Pratisakhya and its relation to PauinTs 
grammar^, we see that Professor Goldstiicker remarks quite rightly 
that the Pratisakhya is no grammar and I myself have expressed 
this view, as he himself has mentioned. Because the level of the 
Grammatical knowledge of Panini is much higher than that of the 
Pratisakhya, it does not follow at all on that account that Panini, 
not only in point of knowledge but also in point of date, should 
stand higher. So far I think Professor Goldstiicker agrees with me 
completely. Now what are his objections to my view that the Sakala- 
Pratisakhya belongs to an older period than Panini, or to put it 
more clearly, that Yaska and the Pratisakhya quote one another, while 
Panini is quoted neither by Yaska nor by the Pratisakhya^ but himself 
liowevr quotes Yaska as well as the Pratisakhya ? His opposite argu- 
ments (Gegengriinde), or, as he calls it, his refutation, runs from 
page 183 to page 213 ; however it principally deals with the Vajasaneyi 
Pratisakhya and offers against my view that our Pratisakhya is pre- 
PaDintc, onl}^ two sharply formulated objections. I shall repeat these 
objections in his own words and produce my arguments against 
them without presuming to give them the name of a refutation or 
to judge for myself the weight (Tragkraft) of my arguments, for, 
to say with Kant, *'the author can very well adduce arguments, but can 
not pass opinion on their effect upon his judges."' I confine myself here 


But it is quite probable that there were more than one Vedic 
‘s of the name Yaska. The Satapatha Brahmana XIV.7. 27 men- 
jTait&lya Kp^anukrama^ika 11 L 25 mentions a Paiog! 
f ;.eye» I'H.'So) knows a YSska. ‘G.(-Ghosh)* 
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to a survey of the arguments regarding the age of t^akala Pratisakhyas 
for, as regards the Vajasaneyi-Prati^akhya, I fully agree with Professor 
Goldstllcker, and his penetrating researches have only still more strongly 
confirmed me in my conviction that Katyayana, the author of the 
Pratisakhya, and Katyayana the author of the Vartikas on Paninas 
Grammar, must be one and the same person^ and that Katyayana, 
just as the later tradition speaks of him, must have been a contemporary, 
and a rival of Panini and a continuer of his work. Before I enter 
upon a close examination of the objections raised by Professor 
Goldstiicker, it will be necessary to explain my view somewhat more 
fully than done before and to add a few materials, gathered since 
then, to strengthen my position. 

The occurrence of quotations in ancient Sanskrit works has im*' 
fortunately been less fruitful forhistorical results than could have been 
expected, but still, if we compare the names which occur in Yaska, 
Saunaka, Panini and Katyayana we can affirm this with certainty 
that those must be the oldest authorities who are uniformly quoted 
by every one of them. Now the only one who is uniformly quoted 
in the Nirukta, in the Sakala- Pratisakhya, in Panini, in the Vajasaneyi- 
Pratisakhya, in the Atharvana Pratisakhya and in the Brhaddevata 
is Sakatayana,^ With the exception of the Atharvana Pratisakhya, 
Gargya too has been quoted in the same sources and &\kalya 
lacks the guarantee of the Bdiaddevata also. Galava is known to 
Panini and the authors of the Nirukta and the Brhaddevata, Kasyapa 
is known to Panini and the author of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya, 
the Pracyas are known to Saunaka and Panini, and Yaska is known 
to Saunaka, the author of the Sakala Pratisakhya and the Brliaddevata. 
Two names of the Taittiriya Pratisakhya have also been referred to 
elsewhere, namely, Pauskarasadi (Pan. VII L, 4, 48 j Vart 3) and 
Bharadvaja (Pan. VI L, 2, 63). The latter, whose name is wrongly 
written as Bharadvaja, is also the author of what seems to be a work on 
Siksa which belongs to the Taittirlyas. That most of the authorities 
quoted by Yaska are not known to the authors of the Pratisakhyas 
and Panini is mainly to be ascribed to the difference of the subject- 
matter and does not prove^that Yaska was unknown in the sphere of 
the scientific activity of &unaka, Asvalayana, Panini and Katyayana, 


^ It is a significant tradition recorded in 
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The names of Agrayana, Audumbarayana, Aupamanyava, Aurnavabha, 
Katthakya, Kautsa, Krauskild, Carmasiras, Taitiki, Varsyayani, J^ataba- 
laksa, Maudgalya, Sakapuni, Sthaulasthivi are indeed not mentioned by 
the authors of the Pratisakhyas and Panini ; this is however to be notic- 
ed that four of them, Aurnavabha, Katthakya, Kraustuki and fekapuni 
are referred to in the Brhaddevata, a work which is ascribed to Saunaka 
and whose subject is to some extent closely connected with the Nirukta. 

First of all let us take as well-founded the fact that while Yaska is 
rnentioned by Saunaka, Saunaka by Katyayana and the author of the 
Adiarvaga Pratisakhya, Panini has never been mentioned in the 
Nirukta and the PratiSakhyas. Now, with regard to Yaska, Professor 
Goldstucker (p. 225) says ‘‘not knowing the grammar of Panini is 
tantamount to having preceded it,” and I think the same is applicable 
to bakala Pratisakhya in a much higher degree. Regarding Yaska it 
may rather very well be urged that he who is concerned with ety- 
mology and interpretation need not necessarily refer to grammatical 
authorities and particularly to the system of Panini. As regards 
Siksa however which is the main subject of the Sakala-Pratisakhya, 
there is no such excuse. Vyakarana and Siksa, grammar and phone- 
tics are and were from time immemorial inseparable and it is a great 
advantage of Indian grammar that from the very beginning it received 
farm support from Siksa or phonetics. 

Now let us go one step further, and while on the one hand we never 
find Panini s phonetic or grammatical theories quoted in the Sakala- 
pratisakhya, we see on the other hand that Panini, when he comes to 
speak on points of Siksa, refers to earlier authorities and particularly 
quotes Sakalya, the founder of the Sakala PratiKddiya, exactly on 
those points which are dealt with in this Pratisakhya. 

Before we discuss this subject more minutely, we must first try to 

render the relation of Sakalya to our Pratisakhya a little clearer We 
must attribute the composition or the final redaction of our ivork to 
Saunaka according to the Indian tradition.* About the question in 
what form this branch of instruction existed before the timeof Saunlka 
the opinions of various scholars • naturally differ, according as they 

yant ty. Sakalya^always remains the recognised founder of the phonetic 
discipline for the Sakalas and the work of Saunaka gives us L final 
for^ Of the science founded by Sakalya and developed by his followers. . 

. ; Mir^kaitjapau;^^ firid iSakalaSunakah.-- 
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iSakalya is already known to Yaska (VL 28) as the Padakara of the 
Kgveda. If then the present word-division of the Pada text goes 
back to biin^ it is not at all surprising that those rules also should 
belong to him according to which the Pada text has been converted 
into the Saiphita text. The book, which contains these rules and whose 
authorship is attributed to ^aunaka, is called Sakalam and the people 
who follow this Sakala manual are called Sakalas. These three words, 
Sakalyah, Sakalam and Sakalah should be studiously differentiated. 

If we now first examine the phraseology of the Pratisakhya, we 
find that Saunaka uses all the three words. 

Saunaka quotes Sakalya (Sutra 199) as authority for a rule, that, 
when two short i s are joined and also in all Ksaipra and Abhinihita 
sandhis, the resulting syllable will have the Svarita, provided the 
first vowel is Udatta. This shows that Sakalya's rules were not confined 
only to the Pada text but also touched points which were of signi- 
ficance only for the Sarnhita text. Now Saunaka however goes further 
and says that another teacher, Mandukeya (this is the correct spelling of 
the name and not Mandukeya, as it appears in the text), recommends 
the Svarita not only on the occasion of two short i s, but in all Pra^lista 
joinings,^ Thus it is clear that already before the time of Saunaka 
various views about the accentuation of the text in the Saiphita were 
prevalent and that Sakalya was only one of the many teachers who 
fixed the text in the shape as we have it to-day. 

With regard to accentuation Sakalya is again quoted by name in 
sutra 208, and here he appears along with Anyatareya, while in 
sutra 739 where he has been mentioned as authority for a technical 
term, namely for the word Samapadya, which covers a number 
of phonetic changes such as satva, natva, the Samavasa sandhis 
and the upacara, he again appears along with two other teachers^ 
Vyali and GSrgya. 

Judging by these passages we should then take our Sakalya to be 
an ancient scholar who had not only fixed the Pada text but also had 
made a number of rules about the accents and phonetics in general, 
which were propagated in the school of the Sakalas from teacher to 
pupil and were finally brought into that form by Saunaka in which 
we possess it to-day. Now however it should be noticed that this 

^ The Manduki 6iksa (ad. by Bhagavaddatta) contains no such 
rule, but some of the verses of this ^iksa and the Bk-pratisakbya are 
very much alike (see Ibid#, intrcMj.,, p# lo)* G* . - . , - . ‘ i ■ 
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^akalya in one passage (sutra 185) has been callecj \ "Stkavimy, i e, the 
ancient or the most ancient. It is said there that in the opinion of 
revered Sakalya* the second vowel is assimilated to the first, where, 
0 and ay and e .and a form the so-called Pracya-pailcala-hiatus, 
but &unaka does not approve of this assimilation. This is at least 
the interpretation of Uvata^ though some other interpretation too 
would not be injurious to our arguments. Here then we have Sakalya 
as the representative of a theory which Saunaka does not approve, and 
thi.s leads us to another passage where the ancient Sakalya or as he is 
called there, the father of Sakalya, seems to be pitted against another 
^^akalya, so that we would have to accept not one but two Sakalyas as 
authorities on Siksa. In Siitra 223 it is said that the father of Sakalya 
changes every s into ch when any one of the first letters of vargas 
(i.e. k^Cyi etc.) follows, while in Sutra 232 it is said that Sakalya does not 
allow the change of h into ch after r, if this c represents an original L 
If this interpretation is correct, we must at all events accept two 
Sakalyas. I must however admit that without further support such an 
assumption must temain problematic in the first place. If we had no 
commentary before us, it would have appeared most natural that sutra 
223 contains the general rule and that Sutra 232 is to be regarded as a 
necessary limitation which could however be given only after the change 
of a t into c had been prescribed by Sutra 230. (See Sutra 392). 
It seemed to me even better to take the: Sutras 231 and 232 to be 
one, in which case the purport would be that Sakalya, although he 
allows the change of s to ch after one of the firsts (i. e. ty etc.), forbids 



this change when final c is secondary and the outcome of a L Only 
the quite extraordinary mention of Sakalya in Sutra 223 is a stumbling 
block in the way of this interpretation which in that case would have 
to be taken as a compound, father fekalya, like Kafchadhurta. 

Now it is difficult to see why Sakalya is referred to by name only 
in these few passages j yet it seems to occur only there where, after 
the foundation of the phonetic rules by Sakalya, later difference of 
opinion had arisen among the ancient teachers, and where it was 
thus of particular importance for the ^akalas to know with certainty 
the opinion of Sakalya, 

Going further, we find^ the word Sakalam used as Uhe name 
of the Pratisakhya. This appears most clearly in Sutra 633, where 
it is said that in the.'Krama text, groups of two words are not sufficient 
Jor the purpo^s of the Krama, and. there it is further said that 

which, ^piessly' pte^cribes three 
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or more words. This passage is found in the Patala called Kramahetu 
whose later origin renders all the more understandable such a reference 
to the ^akalam as authority. 

In other passages where the word ^akala is used, we must take it 
in a somewhat wider sense, namely as Sakala^ or ^akala 

school. Thus we read in Sutra 76 that the u is lengthened by Sakala^ 
mkalena dmghitalu Here one would be inclined to take Sakala to be 
a synonym of the Pada-text, for the lengthening described there takes 
place only in the Pada-text. This sense would however be too narrow 
for the other passages. In sutra 390 for example, Sakala refers to 
phonetic changes^ a few of which, at least if we accept the first 
interpretation by Uvata of S. 390, may be of significance only 
for a Sarphita text, and there the word thus must necessarily be taken 
to mean fekala theory or Sakala school. Again we find it in S. 396, 
where it is said that according to Sakala, between I and Usmans, and, 
if we accept the Anuvrtti of the commentator, between k and kh 
(in khyati),’ and between p and h (in rapsati), a pause takes place ; 
also that all final Sparsas excepting''^ m take pause when they are 
followed by initial y, v, or Usmans. This paused pronunciation 
is then again defined in Sutra 400 as belonging to the school of the 
Sakalas and according to Sutra 403 it is extended by other teachers 
also over other cases. 

Now that this Sakala actually signifies the school of the Sakalas 
may be clearly seen from a passage, where in the same connection the 
fSakalas are mentioned in the plural. Thus in Sutra 673 (again of 
Kramahetu Patala) it is said that the !§akalas follow the system of 
Sthitopasthita, which so far as I can see, refers to the Pada-text as well 
as to the Ktama text. In Sutra 631 however the >§akalas are mentioned 
with unambiguous reference to the Krama text. Finally in Sutra 6$ 
it is said that the Sakalas particularly advocate the nasalisation of a 
final vowel of three Matras, acaryamstraparilopahelavah^ so that 
the work of their master may not suffer any harm, i. e. they 
had to specially mention the case in RV. X, 146, i, because the I 
of three matras is not included among the eight vowels of the manual 


1 In Krama a k will have to be supplied before the kh of khyati, G. 

2 Though the literal translation would-be preceding^ I have dared 

to use the word excepting m its place in order to get a clear sense. 
The purport of course remote, unafected, jastofthe 
^par§aS*~G. V'::. )' 
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of Sakalya, and its nasalisation too is not provided for by the general 

rule iii Suttci 64* , r 

This Acarya or teacher is also mentioned in another passage of 

the Sakala-Pratisakhya, namely in Sutra 5 2. Here it is saic t la le 
teacher defines the root of the tongue and the palate to be the piopei 
place for (I and that his d becomes ^between vowels, his dh becomes and 
Ih. This teacher is here called Vedamitra or the friend o t e ® 

This much appears from these passages that Sakalya, the author of 
the Pada-text was the chief authority of the Sakalas, even 
course of time difference of opinion had arisen and that our Pratisakhya 
was meant for these Sakalas for whom Sannaka, as he clearly says, 
also composed his AnukramanL 

Besides Sakalya, only a very few teachers are mentioned by name in 
tliis Pratisnkhya, none so often as , Sakalya. Only S.akatnyana, Gargya 
and Vyali are mentioned more than once and we may very well con- 
sider these three to be the most important authorities of that time 

after Sakalya. ^ i i 

We learn but very little about Sakatayana, namely, that at the enc 

of words he recommended the first letters (of vargas) (Sut. 17), and that 
in splitting up the diphthongs into their elements, he always made a 
the first member and i or u the second. 

Of Gargya we learn that he preferred the third letters (of vargas) 

at the end (Sutra 16) and that he had made rules about krama-groups 
(S. 629, 638), and agreed with Sakalya and Vyali regarding the use 

of samiipadya (S. 739). 

Besides this agreement with Sakalya and Gargya it is further said 
about Vyali, that he had made rules about the accent (S. 214), specially 
about the accent in the Pada or Krama text (S. 209) ; that, he had his 
own views about Abhinidhana or the pause between two consonants 
(S. 419) ; and finally, that, he recommended two different pronuncia- 
tions for the Anusvara, not only the regular one, i.e. in the nose alone, 
but also another, in the nose and the mouth (S. 745 )- 

The other teachers who are further mentioned in the Pratisakhya 
occupy a much inferior place. Babhravya has been once quoted as 
L the teacher of the Krama (S. 676) where the commentator calls him 
Paficalah Yaska appears in the well-known passage (S. 993) as a 
;if|> ; metrical authority" ; Mandukeya is once referred to on account of his 

. - 

,1,^106.- Babhravyah Kaugikyah. 
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difference of opinion with Sakalya regarding the accent of Praslistas 
(S. 200) ; and l.ny atareya is once mentioned as agreeing with Sakalya 
about a rule of accent (S, 2g8), As regards Pracyas and Pahcalas, 
they occur only in the terminus technicus Pracya-Padavrtti and 
Paiicala-Padavrtti {S. 137, 186) ; yet we can see clearly, that this gram- 
matical technical term is ascribed to the Pahcalas and Pracyas by the 
author of the Pratisaikhya^ and it depends on our interpretation of 
Sutra 186 whether we should consider that the Sakala deviates from the 
general rule in the pronunciation of this Pracya and Pahcrila Hiatus. 

Now turning to Panini we find, as said before, that he once quotes 
the Pratisakhya verbatim and indeed for a theory upon which the 
Pratl^akhya is based, — namely that the Samhita c\vcs its origin to the 
Padas, i.e, the rules of forming the Sandiita are taught in such a manner 
that the padas are considered as primary and the rules according to 
which they must be changed in order[^to form the Samhita as dependent 
on them. This however is not all. Panini quotes Sakalya four times by 
name and every time for things which are very closely connected with 
t^iksa. I have already spoken about these quotations in my History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature (p. 140) and have shown there that their 
wording resembles rather the Pratisakhya of the Atharva-veda than our 
Pratisakhya. I admit that it is not yet quite clear to me how this is to 
be explained,. At all events however I am quite sure of this about 
our Pratisakhya that it contains all the rules for which Panini quotes 
Sakalya as authority. This requires a closer examination. 

Panini I, i, 16 says sambtiddhau Bakalyasyetavamru i. e, the 
vowel 0 in the vocative, remains unchanged, when the non-vedic iti of 
Sakalya follows. This appears to me to be the best interpretation 
though with the commentators we may translate it thus : According 
to Sakalya, i. e, not necessarily, not universally, 0 in the - vocative 
remains unchanged before the non-vedic itu This rule reappears in the 
Atharvana Pratisakhya (I, 81) as I showed before, partly with the same 
words , — mianfritam itavanarBe^ and had not Panini mentioned Sakalya 
by name, it would have appeared as if he has intentionally chosen tlie 
same word which is found in the Atharvana Pratisakhya. Although 
not ill the same words, yet to the same effect in substance, Sakalya also 
teaches in our Pratisakhya, first in S. 69, that the 0 of the vocative 
is called Pragrhya ; then in S. ISS, that Pragrhyas I'emain unchanged 
when iti follows. Now that according to Sakalya, the final o, although 
called Pragrhya, remains unchanged only before this non-vedic ///, 
is clearly seen in S. 157, when compared with S, ^32, 135, 138. 
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Panini refers to S^kalya for the second time in vlii^ 3, ig with re- 
ference to the elision of the final y or allowed by him, when it is preced- 
ed by a short a and an initial vowelf with the exception of a foIiows.§ 
This is likewise found in our Pratisakhya. It is said (i) in S. 129, that at 
and mi become a, when they are followed by an initial vowel, i.e„ their 
last element, y or is dropped ; (2) in S. 132, that e and 0 become a when 
an initial vowel with the exception of a follows, i.e., similarly agaiiij 
their last element, y or Vy is dropped. So far therefore Panini was quite 
right in quoting Sakalya as authority for the elision of the final y 
or V, and the fact, that the Pratisakhya provides for the insertion of v 
after the a and a of 0 and au by Sutra 135, excepting when the following 
vowel is a labial, does not affect the statement of Panini, specially as 
he is concerned only with the vaiioiis possible treatments of the 
diphthongs ai^ 0 and At all events this objection would be 

valid against the Atharvana Pratisakhya which by ll, 21 provides for 
the elision of j' and v under similar circumstances, then however by 
11, 22, makes an exception of v after a, and indeed before all vowels, 
while our Pratisakhya would not have allowed the retention or the 
insertion of this z; before the following (S. 135, compare Vajasaneyi 


Pratisakhya, V, 125). 

It is remarkable that our Pratisakhya which often quotes Sakatayana, 
does not do so in the passage we are concerned with. Sakatayana 
taught, as we know from Panini, VIII, 3, 18, that these final semivowels 
should not be dropped but should be softly pronounced. The commen- 
tary explains this soft pronunciation {laglmprayaina) by a relaxation 


of the tip, the side, the middle and the root of the tongue. This theory 
of Sakatayana is so well-known to the author of the Atharvana 
Pratisakhya that among the possible terminal sound of words dealt with 
in 1, 9, he specially mentions the adhisparsa sound when the semivowels y 


t Amlautender in the text must be a typographical mistake for 
anlautender. G. 

§ The rule of Panini is manifestly somewhat different Panini 
sometimes drops the final y ox v preceded by a or Tt wdien a letter of 
the pratyahara follows and not merely vowels excepting ^ as Max 
Muller puts it. G. 

§1 It is quite clear that both Sakalya* and Panini had the diphthongs 
in view though of course &kalya's treatment is infinitely clumsier apd 
itcatadt Therefore be denied that, Sakalya in S. 135 actually strikes a 
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and V are not padya in their iisual ponunciation. This adhisparsa is then 
explained in the PratiMkhya, II, 24 by lesavrtti and is ascribed to 
Sakatayana just as Panini ascribes the laghuprayatna to him (see 
Vajasane}d Praiiiakhya, IV, I2S ; Atharvana Pratisakhya, I, 9, 
and II, 24), 

For the third time Panini mentions ^akalya in VI, i, 127. Here he 
says that according to Sakalya the final before dissimilar vowels 

remain unchanged, and adds that these vowels become short Now, for 
this shortening no authority is found in the Pratisakhya. If we admit 
that Panini wished to ascribe to this grammarian only this unchange- 
ableness of the vowel, inasmuch as he placed the word hmsvali after 
Sakalyasya^ then he was quite right in quoting Sakalya, for no other 
Pratisakhya has more exhaustive rules by which the final vowel remains 
unchanged before the initial vowel than our Pratisakhya, from Sutra 155 
on words.^ It should also be considered herewith that the Sutra imme- 
diately following, Panini VI, i, 128, according to which certain vowels 
before r remain unchanged and, if long, are shortened, is presented 
by the commentator under the authority of Sakalya and that for this 
sutra too analogies are found in the ^akala Pratisakhya in Sutras 
136, 168. 

Now we come to the last and the most important passage 
in which Panini quotes Sakalya. It was thought until now that 
there is nothing corresponding to what is here ascribed to Sakalya 
in the Pratisakhya. In VIII, 4, 51, Panini says that according 
to Sakalya reduplications of consonants in compound letters 
may be omitted everywhere. Now if we examine the Sutra 390 of 
the Pratisakhya, it appears as if the Sakala school allowed the 
omission of the varnakrama only when the compound , letter is 
initial and the preceding final vowel is a long one. But I think 
that PaninPs rule shows us the right way in which the sutra 
is to be interpreted and, in any case, Panini interpreted it 
as if that the anuvilti of padadih and dlrghena is suspended 
and consequently it becomes that the Sakalas omit the reduplication 
of a consonant in a samyoga in all the cases which are mentioned 
in Sutras 378 and the following. Here Panini serves us just like a 
commentary to the Pratisakhya and authorises us to give preference 
to that of the two interpretations of the later commentators which 

I Passages such as 163, 4, 8, 9, 13 one of course beyond the 
scope of Paijinl 
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the ancient Grammarian himself approved. Moreover there is no reason 
at all to take the word Sakala here in the sense of the Fada text for 
Sakala in no other passage has such a narrow sense, and specially in 
this sixth patala it occurs twice where it is impossible to interpret it 
in that way. 

Partly to prove this and partly to present clearly the object of this 
whole patala^ I give here a short sketch of the same. Though this 
patala seems at fii-st sight to have little to do with the main question 
we are concerned with, yet it will prove to be not altogether useless 
for our purpose, inasmuch as it clearly presents before our eyes the 
high degree of development of the science of phonetics in the ancient 
Parisads and thus affords us a comparison of the same with meagre 
phonetic aphorisms of Panini, 

{To he continued) 
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MISCELLANY 

Mor. Ughl on method, end eondmion. in Hindu Polilie. 

r 1 t- Mf -Renov Kumar Sarkar for the opportunity he 
1 an, to my reply in connection with 

has given me through ■ ^ 

his criticism of my work, to re-state my 

tant points relating to my subject. 

Mr. WWr charge «/ *'■<'«' <tns»pp.rt.i l,/«as 

1 4-cf rhSLY^^C of **lilTlitCci scope 

In bis rejoinder Mn extensive range” of Hindu 

against my work, saying _ contents in ancient and 

political theory, a, known be covered by the four or live 

medieval political tex , devoted my attention. It is 

itemstowhichl amsupposed^^ ^^^^ 

curious to note that Mr. argument which he has left incom- 

I have left out. Let me °P important of “'the ancient Indian 

plete and put It to the test. ^rLsastra of Kaubilya. Are- 

political texts” IS undou y contain fifteen chapters 

ference to its -table of discipline, employ- 

dealt g _ administration of justice, disturbers of 

mentofthe higher offic , circle of states, the six ex- 

the public peace, the woi _ expedition, war, corporate 

pedients of public policy, pi ‘ caDture of forts, secret contrivances, 

bodies, the powers has been made of the. 

and ^ , A ,ef«ence to chapter III of this work shows 

chapters in the H.l . • under contribution in so far as 

that all the above topics have bee g<,^ernment of the author, 

they throw light upon the ide touched upon in the chapter 

ThL among the topics (of which 

above mentioned, occur, besicc ^ virtually consists), considera- 
according to my critic the • • ’ its view of the 

tions relating to the general pi ^ 'sciences,’ the seven 

mutual P"f edlation of princes, the qualifications 

roSiv-ion. t— « 
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theory of republicsj comparison of Kautilya with Macliiavellij 
and Kaiitilya's influence on subsequent thought. It will be noticed 
from a perusal of this list that the varied ideas of mternal adminis- 
trations foreign policy and the like, as conceived by the author of 
the Arthamstra, have not been ignored in the H.P.T. in a mistake 
attempt to exalt the theory of kingship. Mr. Sarkafs charge, then 
when, subjected to the scrutiny of facts, vanishes into thin air. Let me 
support my case in the present instance by reference to a parallel 
example. It is well known that the writings of Machiavelli range 
over a remarkably large variety of subjects, drama, history, politics, 
military science and the like. Four of these works viz., Principe^ 
the Discorsh the Arte della Guerra and the Hisiorie Florentine may be 
said to constitute a single whole as they are bound together by 
the connecting link of the author's characteristic political principles. 
Now how has the ^‘infinitelY extensive range’f of Machiavelli^s political 
theory been treated by modern historians of Western political theory ? 
We find that Prof. Dunning in his well known work deals with 
the political theory of Machiavelli under the following heads: 
Machiavelli^s life and times, method of his philosophy and his 
point of view, his attitude towards morality and religion, his theory 
of political motives, the forms of government, extension of dominion, 
preservation of dominion, summary and conclusion (see the concluding 
chapter of Political Theories^ Ancient and Mediceval), These are 
the very items, be it jioted, which have their counterpart, as far as 
possible, in the Kautilya chapter in the H.P.T* And yet no critic 
has attacked the American scholar on the score of ‘limitation of 
his scope/^ 

Bource of Mr. SarkaPs mistake — He misunderstands 
the place of the monarchic state in the general 
system of Hindu political speculation 

Mr. Sarkar repeats the charges more than once against my work, 
viz., that it involves “virtually a theory of kingship.’' And yet it is 
not denied that monarchy from first to last looms large in the political 
speculations of the Hindus. The truth is that the Hindu thinkers, 
for reasons which do not concern us here, took the monarchic state 
, as the basis of nearly all their reflections on the nature and functions 
of the State and Government. We thus find that the “infinitely 
extensive range*' of political ideas of the Hindus was conceived and 

of the king and hu 
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ministers as well as subordinate officials. To find fault with the his- 
torian of Hindu political theory on this ground is as sensible as to 
blame the historian of Greek political theory because the ideas which 
he treats are oriented to the type of the city-state or the historian 
of political theory of the Mediaeval Church because his subject- 
matter is oriented to the conception of a theocratic state. It remains 
to add, before leaving this subject, that the predominance of the 
monarchic state in the political speculations of the Hindus was ex- 
plained as above more than once in the H. P. T. which Mr, Sarkar 
claims, to have read from cover to cover (See ibid., p, i6 — ^‘The Hindu 

political theory is essentially the theory of the monarchic 

state'\ Also cf. ibid., p. 269,) 

Mr, 8arkar*s opinion of the ^standard Indian polity^ 

Iti tr 3 dng to bring out in the introductory chapter of the H. P. T, 
“the influence exercised upon Hindu political theory by certain specific 
types of polity” of which “the standard [monarchic] polity” is the 
predominant example^ I claim to have followed the lead of the 
most reputed and authoritative historians of political theory in the 
West. [On this point see later]. Let me deal here with the main 
basis of Mr. Sarkar’s charge, viz., that my description of the standard 
Indian polity shows forgetfulness of “the distinction between facts 
and ideas or ideals.” In my work I had said, after referring to the 
republican states of Northern India, that the monarchic state domi- 
nated the scene. It was with reference to this last type of state that 
1 had further held the most complete account to be derivable from 
the sacred canon and the sacred Artka^aira, and the grounds for this 
view were stated in the same context to be twofold, viz. that (r) 
other data were few and far between and ( 2 ) the sacred canon 
and the Artkamstra reflect actual, and not ideal, conditions of 
political existence. Both these grounds were repeated in mj' reply 
to Mr. Sarkar’s original criticism. Mr. Sarkar has altogether failed 
to answer these arguments. He takes refuge instead in a flank attack, 
for he asks that since there is no well-documented institutional history 
as yet, I should have either filled up the gap myself or else confined my 
attention to the theory alone. Adoption of the first alternative would 
have necessitated the preparation of a work of the same compass as 
that of the H. P. T. on Hindu political institutions, while the adoption 
of the second course would have justly laid me open to the charge 
of omitting an important preliminary of my subject. 
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Confusion of ideas with institutions — A myth 


It is evident from the above that whatever use was made in the 
H. P. T. of the and Arthasastra evidence for elucidating, 

concrete political institutions was conjoined with sufficient explanat- 
ions and sa%uards. My opinion about the great gulf between our 
knowledge of Hindu political theories and institutions was likewise 
expressed in the Preface (ix-x), where I had described “the ob 
scurity in which the actual history of Indian institutions is still 
involved. In the face of these facts it is prepositions to argue, 

as Mr Sarkar has done, that I am guilty of confusing theories with 

institutions. En passant it may be remarked that the critic’s claim for 
ringing to light “the subtle distinction between pious wishes and real 
hyphen pditik which is said to have “invariably escaped the workers in 
Indology _ IS altogether baseless. Not to speak of my own case, I 
may mention the example of the late Mr. Vincent Smith who was 
certainly. _ whatever were his other faults, one of the most industrious 

Oxford History of India (Introduction 
page XU) after expressing his disagreement from “several modern 

Hindu authors” who hold that the ancient Indian king was a limited 

or constitutional monarch, he writes, “These authors have iZ 

misled by taking too seriously the admonitions of the text-bool- 

writers that the ideal king should be endowed with all virtues and 

should follow the advice of sage councillors. In reality every Indian 

despot who was .strong enough did exactly what he pleased.*^ These 

words evidently involve a more clear-cut “'distinction between pious 

wishes and real hyphen politik” than Mr. Sarkar would perhaps be 
prepared to accept. p>:-iudps oe 

Mr. Sarkar fails to envisage the perspectives of Vedic religious thought 

^ As Mr. Sarkar mentions no independent arguments in sunnort of 
ns intention that “everybody, nay everything, can become divine in 

t ie Vedm literature under certain circumstances’^ conclusion may 

be legitimately drawn that he rests his case entirely upon the evideTce 
oftex s quoted in the H.P.T. to show how the privilege of divini v 
could bo acquucd by others than ,h= Mr. Sarkar, Indeed, nrak l 

this point quite clear in his statement, “The texts tell • 

, .words (here follow references to the HPT) that a 

^ ttoohgh certain actions,- Now a ye^ Ju Jfi a, ar“ 

the a P. T. is enough to show that Its with 


.M 
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belong exclusively to the literature of the Yayus-samhitas and 
Brahmanas, and as such reflect the spirit of that phase of Ve ic 1 10 ^ 
alone. When we go back to the period of the ^ 

ourselves in a very different atmosphere. The t e 

to divinity in the Brahmanas is unknown.^ Sacrifice has not 

as 5’et a means of controlling the gods and of entering into t e g 

head. The gods themselves are primarily regarded as eing ^ 
unequalled power to whom prayers are addressed by morta s see g 

their aid.^ How wide is the gulf between the religious conc^ 
of the Egveda and of the Brahmanas is well desciibed by an 
can scholar whose authority Mr. Sarkar perhaps will 
challenge. ‘‘With the Brahmanas'^ writes Prof. E. W. opan. 
{Religions of India, pp. 176-77)^ /'not only is the tone chanj^ec lom 
that of the Rgveda, the whole moral atmosphere is now surc iargec^ 
with hocus-pocus, mysticism, religiosity instead of the cheer ^ 
religion which however formal is the soul of the isis ^ 
now symbolical and the gods though in general they aie tie c^oc. 
of the Bgveda are not the same as of old. The priests have ecome 

gods,”*'^ To say under these circumstances, as Mr. Sarkar does, t lat 

“ Trasadasyu or for that matter anybody becomes a Vanina or an 


Cf. Hillebrandt, RituaUitteratur, p. 


'Eine Weihe wie die 


sptltere Zeit sie in der dlkso: nennt ist den Rv, fremd.’ Also cf. OJden 
berg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 399 : "I>er Rgveda scheint brs auf erne 
oder zwei ganz Zweifelhafte Stellen die D’lksa nicht zu erwa men. 

2 Cf. Macdonell, EficyclopeBdia of Religion and Ethics, vo. XII, 

p. 603, S.V. Vedic Religion:— most prominent characteristrc ot 

the Vedic gods is power, for they are constantly described as grea 
and mighty, they regulate the order of nature and vanquish t e^r 
powers of evil. They hold sway over all creatures, no one can thwar 
their ordinances or live beyond the time they appoint an 
filment of wishes is dependent on them.” Cf. Ibid., Vedzc Mythoh^y^ 
pp. 18-19. An earlier authority describes the gods of tie gveca 
as beings “human in their thinking, feeling and acting, u - 
their order is never disturbed, their will never bent, anc t reu pow i 
never broken, infinitely more powerful and exalted an wise, an 
again, as “creatures against whose will no one on earth can con en 
(Kaegt, Rgveda, tr* ^ Ai^owsmith, p.’ 39 .) 


3 The whole chapter is.worth careful perusal by those w lo 

firmchair generalisations 


Vi 
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Indra, as soon as he becomes a king, or rather is consecrated’' (this is 
said with reference to RV. iv, 42 quoted in the H, P. T, to show how 
the royal sage Trasadasyu identifies himself in this hymn with Indra 
and Varuna) is to transfer arbitrarily the ideas of the Brahmanas 
to the different atmosphere of the Rgveda. It may be remarked in 
this connection that there is not the slightest hint in the hymn just 
mentioned, of any connection with the ceremony of royal consecration 
or coronation. In another respect Mr. Sarkar’s contention is vitiated 
by the absence of a true perspective of the Vedic religious ideals. He 
fails to distinguish the types of divinities not only in order of time but 
also in their different grades and classes. The truth is that we may 
distinguish in the religious conceptions of the Brahmanas, not to speak 
of those of the Egveda, categories of higher and lower deities (see e.g., 
MacdonelPs Vedzc Mythology y pp) It therefore follows that the equation 
of the king, e.g., with Indra and Varuna or with Prajapati is of much 
greater significance than the identification of ''every body, nay every- 
thing” with other deities. 


^Divinity dm to kingship' 


Having previously cultivated a ‘'thorough acquiantance with the 
contents of the H. P. T., on every page” and again read it for purpose 
of this rejoinder ‘ffrom cover to cover,” Mr. Sarkar has been able to 
discover altogether '‘eighteen Vedic texts'* “cited by the author in 
relation to the king as divinity and allied topics,” none of which 
he thinks ascribes kingship to divine origin. It is somewhat dis- 
concerting to find that the learned critic has overlooked three other 


Vedic texts cited in the H.P.T, (pp. 41-43) with special reference to the 
question of origin of kingship, and th at one of these was held therein to 
prove the derivation of the severe! gnty of Indra (the divine proto- 
type of the earthly king) from the will of the highest God. Comment- 
ing on the eighteen passages above mentioned the critic scents an 
attempt on my part to ^'escape** from an ugly position, for he writes, 
“there are altogether 18 passages in Dr. G’s book bearing on different 
aspects of the king's divinity. In the rejoinder the author wants to 
single out one of these passages. In the book itself he has offered us 
three in regard to the problem of king*s rule by virtue of his 
divinity.” This suspicion has no basis in fact. Of the eighteen 
p^sages all but three mentioned above are explained in the H. P. T. 

' ©f ^ the king's divine position (however 

''Wght it in /thd ' Brahmaps). and not that of deri- 
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vation of the kingV authority from his divinity. As I wrote in the 
H* P. T. (p. 31) is in the latter works [viz. the Brahmanas] that 
the dogma [of king^s divinity] is held to justify the king's authority 
over his subjects." [Here follow quotations of the three texts.]. Of 
these three texts again one viz., T. S. I L 2, II, 6, was held only to 
foreshadow the doctrine, and another (Sat. Br. XII. i, 3, 8,) was ex- 
pressly excluded from consideration on the ground that it was 
pitched in ^*the stereotyped dogmatic fashion of the Brahmanas.^' 
This leaves only one passage (Sat. Br. V. i, S, 14.) which is exactly 
the one that I had the hardihood to ^‘single out'' in the H. P. T. as 
well as in my reply. For the rest, it may be mentioned that the alleged 
^^contradiction'' in my reply is entirely a myth. For the Brahmana 
text to which I had referred to combat Mr. Sarkar's view connects 
the king in the clearest possible manner with Prajapati, the chief 
deity of the Brahmana pantheon, and on this specific ground based 
his claim to rule single-handed over his many subjects. This 
passage would convey no other lesson than the king's claim to rule 
by virtue of his connection with the highest God to all persons 
except those who would ai'bitrarily read into the simple Vedic text 
the meaning that ‘"the king becomes a most visible form of Prajapati 
because of the ceremonial rites." 

Mr* Sarkar's amusing interpretation of a Brahmana text 

Taking the passage last cited (^at. Br. V. i, 5, 14,) into considera- 
tion in the form as given by myself (‘'^And as to why a Rajanya 
shoots, he the Rajanya is the visible representative of Prajapati ; 
hence, being one, he rules over many"), Mr. Sarkar confidently affirms 
that the phrases ^^Rajanya'^ ^^visible representative af Prajapati" '^rukr 
over many"" are essentially synonymous. How he detects identity in 
the causational chain of three clauses in the above sentence it is 
difficult to understand. He vouchsafes no argument other than the 
very superficial statement that explanations are not necessarily cau- 
sational. But Mr. Sarkar is not content with the above version or 
with Eggeling's version either ; he proceeds to offer his own translation 
and interpretation of the passage under consideration. In the original 
the text runs as follows : — 

Tad yad rajanyah pravidhyati esa vai prajapateh pratyaksatamam 
yad rajanyastasmadekah san bahunamiste. Mr. Sarkar suggests 
a happier translation than that of Eggeling for the first part of this 
sentence -to the following effects :**Now then (concerning theJact)^ 
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that the Rajanya (not a Rajaiiya) shoots.' Tor this arbitrary de^ 
partiire from the authoritative translation Mr. Sarkar gives no reason 
worth the name. Let us turn to the greatest living authority on 
Vedic syntax to test the value of Mr. Sarkar’s emendation. In his 
Altindische Sj/n^az) pp, 217-218, Delbrlick, after referring to the com- 
mon use of ‘tad yat' in Vedic prose passages^ mentions four instances 
of its occurrence, to each of which he appends his own translation. 
In the first example (Ait Br., 6, 26,) Hadyaf is translated ^wenn 7 imi 
(when or if now) : in the second (Sat. Br., 4, 2, i, i,)' where it is conjoin- 
ed with 'tena! it is translated as Hnsofern dadurcii (‘in so far as 

...... thereby'): in the next instance. (Ibid., i, 6, 3, i,) where it goes 

with it is rendered zveil danim (‘since ...... therefore'), 

while in the last instance (Ibid., 4, 2, i, 4.) Hadyad tatha! is translated 
as der Gnm.i 7 um^ zvarum es so zst^ ist der folgendd (‘the reason 
now why it is so is the following'). In neither case has tadyad been 
rendered in the wonderful sense in which Mr. Sarkar interprets it. 
To go back to Mr. Sarkar’s improved translation, he is doubtful 
about the rendering of Prajfipati in the sense of /lord of creatures' 
as done by Eggeling and accepted by myself, because a “verse" of 
the Sat. Br. (Mr. Sarkar evidently is not aware that the Sat. Br. 
is a prose work) quoted by him strangely enough, fiom the faulty 
version of Eggeling, identifies Prajapati with speech. It is however 
an undoubted fact that the significance of the god Prajapati in Vedic 
religious conceptions has been thoroughly established by scholars 
whose knowledge is not confined to the few Vedic texts (including 
the “verses" of the Sat. Br.) above cited. Thus Kaegi in his small, but 
authoritative, work called the Jlgveda (English translation p. J^n) 
writes with reference to Prajapati that he is lord of descen- 
dants, a genius presiding over birth, then, in general, protector 
of the living, and afterwards lord of creatures {pace Mr. Sarkar), 
creator, as the highest god over the gods of the Vedic period. In 
his Vedic Mythology the standard English work on the subject. Prof. 
Macdonell after referring to a hymn of the Egveda recognising 
Prajapati as the supreme god says, “Though only mentioned once 
in the Rv. in this sense, he is commonly in the Av. and the V. S. and 
regularly in the Brahmanas recognised as the chief god." Mr. Sarkar 
next Ijejects as '■‘utterly untenable" the rendering of ‘Prajapateh prat- 
yaksifemam' in the above passage of the Sat. Br. as ‘visible repre- 

whach I had proposed on the strength of 
(prftyak^tamam rupam^^ But the critic is 
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unable to mention a single argument save the authont5rof the same 
Mr, Eggeling, whose translation of a simple Vedic text he has just 
rejected, Mr, Sarkar also doubts the connection between Rajanya 
and Prajapati on the ground that the ^‘equation’' between the two is 
‘^^established^^ in an "unsatisfactory manner’^ in another passage which 
he quotes from the same context. In any case, we are told the 
Rajanya's authority cannot be derived form Prajapati for still another 
"verse” of the Br. mentions the Rajanya as winning Prajapati. 
Mr. Sarkar evidently is not prepared to accept any statement 
of the Brahmanas which does not conform to the canons of logic 
and consistency. How very absurd such an expectation is in the 
case of the Brahmana literature will appear from the considered 
judgment of a scholar to whom I have already referred. In chapter 
IX of his Religions of India^ Prof, Hopkins quotes numerous 
examples of "absurdities,” "stupidities” and "obscurities’ ’ of statements 
in the Brahmanas, and he concludes by describing the Brahmana 
literature as a "confused jumble where unite descriptions of ceremonies, 
formulae, mysticism, superstitions and all the output of active bigotry” 
(see ibid., pp. 193-195, 201-202, 2io), 

The evidence of the PurumsUkta — Mr, Sarkar doubts an 
acknowledged fact 

While sticking to his old view that the PurmasThkta cannot 
involve the dogma of precedence of some classes over others, Mr, 
Sarkar undertakes in his rejoinder to state his argument in full. He 
shows as he thinks that the order of precedence if traced in the case 
of the two other categories mentioned in my translation would lead 
to a reductio ad absurdum. Now in the first place the whole hymn 
is admittedly composed in a highly mystic vein since it personifies 
all nature as a giant-man {^Putuho), To expect logical consistency 
between all its parts is, to say the least, not admissible. In the second 
place the idea of precedence in the verses dealing with the four 
classes does not depend upon ‘the accident of enumeration in a certain 
order. For the continuous Brahmanical tradition basing the supe- 
riority of the Brahmanas over all the rest upon the dogma of creation 
of the four classes from the different limbs of the Creator justifies 
us in holding that in this earliest version of the doctrine the same 
idea was not lost sight of. It Is indeed not without significance that 
a Western scholar singles out the Puru§asEkta as "the Magna Charta 
of Brahmanism” (Martin Haug, quoted in KaegPs Rgveda^ p. 180.) 
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Mr. Sarkar's misconception of the status of the Vaisya 


With reference to Taittirlya Samhita VII. i. i, Mr. Sarkar 
repeats his view that it does not “mean anything more than the fact 
that each one is somebody in his own place.’’ But he now admits (what 
indeed should never have been doubted) that “in regard to the Sudra 
the texts leave us in no doubt about his inferiority.” This unequi- 
vocal admission, however belated, is welcome. Mr. Sarkar however 
will not admit the Vaisya’s inferiority to the Brahmana and the Raja- 
nya. He refers to two Vedic texts both cited in the H. P. T. to show 
as he thinks that “the Vaisya is on a par with the Brahmana.” This 
argument illustrates Mr. Sarkar’s usual tendency to apply the evidence 
of one set of Vedic texts even of a different period to that of another 



set. Mr. Sarkar cannot complain if following his own example I 
confront him with other texts (quoted in the H. P. T.) bearing more 
directly on the present question. In ^at. Br., VI. 6, 3, 12-13 we read, 

Aksatriyasya va purohitasya va sarvam sarvaip lad yat ksatriyo va 

purohito va. (“Incomplete is he who is not either a noble or a 
domestic chaplain, ... while he who is either a noble or domestic 
chaplain is everything”). Elsewhere in the same work (XI. 2. 7, 16) 
we are told that the brahma and the ksatra are established upon 
the m Turning to the texts cited by Mr. Sarkar it does not require 
much reflection to find out how little conclusive they are. If the 
Vaisya is entitled under certain circumstances to share in the divinity 
of the Brahmatja and the Ksatriya even to the extent of sharing the 
same foim of address, it does not follow that they stand precisely 
on the same level in respect of status. But then, Mr. Sarkar trium- 
phantly asks, does not the selfsame passage of the Taittirlya 
Sanihita (VII. i, i) declare the Vaisyas to be ''more numerous 
than others.” (‘bhuyamso’nyebhyah’ in the original text), I shall not 
insult the intelligence of my readers by saying in reply that numerical 
superiority is not tantamount to superiority or even equality in status. 
Mr. Sarkar at length grapples with the clause in the above extract 
to which pointed attention was drawn in my reply, viz. that the 
VaiSya along with others is said therein to be eaten (tasmat ta adya 
; Mr. Sarkar is convinced that it is not possible to 

i attach the idea of inferiority to the VaiSya “simply” on this ground 
land he :wpts “stronger” evidence to support this point. The 
■ "evidencf has been already given in the H. P. T. in the form of 
. tefetencas to tire two^ mentioned, which 
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Mr. Sarkar inspite of his ‘'thorough acquaintance with its contents 
on every page'' has somehow missed. But why is the evidence of the 
present clause inconclusive as regards the question of , the Vaisya^'s 
inferiority? Because, says Mr, Sarkar, ‘‘there is no injunction against 
the ^ticlra^s eating the Vaisya." Now the meaning of the clause which 
has so much taxed the ingenuity of Mr. Sarkar (tasmat ta adya) is 
perhaps not difficult to discover in the light of other similiar texts 
that have been interpreted by competent Vedic scholars. We refer 
to the texts mentioning the king as devouring his people which have 
been interpreted to mean his right of receiving contributions from 
them.^ The reason why the Sudra is not expressly debarred from 
eating the Vaisya is perhaps to be found in the fact that he was not 
entitled to exercise the ruling authority. As regards the bearing 
of the Taittirlya texts upon the relative status of the Vaisya and 
the upper classes we may pertinently refer (since the Yajus Saiphitas 
and the Brahmanas belonged to the same cycle of thought and corres- 
pond in their broad ideas) to the famous passage in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII, 29) where the Vaisya is declared to be anyasya 
balihrt, anyasyaayah and yatMkmtajyeyali^ (translated as “tributary to 
anotlier, to be lived upon by another, and to be oppressed at will’'); 
The significance of this passage is thus explained by Prof. Keith 
{Cambridge History of India, vol, I, p. 128). “From the point of 
the Ksatriya this indicates the fact that the exactions of the king 
from the commoners of the tribe were limited only by practical 
considerations of expediency; the commoner has no legal right* 
to his landholding or to his private property, if the king desired to 
take them from him; and if he was allowed to retain them, he paid 
for them in tribute and in the duty of supporting others/' 


Mr. Barkar^s charge of inadequate perspective met 

by his own admissions : 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar has thought it fit to repeat against 
myself the charge of ^‘want of adequate orientation to the proper 
perspectives of Vedic political speculation" on the ground that I have 
ignored the activities of the Vi^-group, ^‘the real centre of politcal, 
as well as social and economic inttxehtsf The charge was partly 


I See the Vedic Inde^^ s, y. Rafanya and the references appended 


thereto, 
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answered in my reply, but with his commendable openness to 
conviction Mr. Sarkar sticks to his own position. Let me then 
test the value of his criticism. *'Vedic politics and Vedic thought^’ 

I had said, '^consist of successive strands, and even granting the ^vis' 
to have been the centre of common interest in the Ev., it is a 
fact that the Brahmana and Sutra periods witnessed a progressive 
advance of the king^s and the Brahmana’s power and disappearance 
of the tribal samiti and sabhci^^ The critic who takes credit 
to himself for ever remaining ‘^teachable^^ tones down the above 
into the statement that the Brahmana and Sutra periods ^'witnessed 
a progressive transformation of the Vedic polity/’ Even as thus 
expressed, the statement is so inconvenient to his position that he 
hastens to offer a palpably poor excuse to the effect that he had 
confined himself to foot-notes. What is of greater importance, 
the critic has failed to realise the full consequences of my argument 
which he has implicitly accepted in full. For if it is a fact that both 
the king and the Brahmana rose in power to the detriment of the 
Vaisya, it cannot be maintained that they were as insignificant as Mr. 
Sarkar conceives them to have been, e.g., in the following extract, 
‘*The chief is there as head of the expeditionary forces consisting as 
they do of the entire vis, and the priest as well as his ritualistic 
hocus-pocus has no other function but (sic) to serve the war-animus 
^ of the vis/’ Mr. Sarkar thinks it sufficient to meet this point by 
^‘repeating” that ‘‘no matter what the strand of Vedic thought/’ 
^‘the real centre of political, as well as social, and economic interests’^ 
has been virtually ignored in the H. F. T. But “repetition,’^ even 
if coming from the pen of Mr, Sarkar, cannot take the place 
of argument. Another point urged in my reply was that the con- 
sideration of the problems which Mr. Sarkar has in view properly 
falls within the scope of a history of political institutions, and 
has no place in a history of political ideas such as the H. F. T. 
claims to be. Mr. Sarkar thinks this to be an attempt to ‘‘escape’’ 
out of an unfavourable position created by his ingenuity. In the 
H. P, T., I have undoubtedly set before myself as one of my 
objects the description of “the general bearing of institutions upon 
the growth of ideas” (Preface to H. P, T., first edition, p. 9). Consis- 
; tently with this aim I have tried in my introductory chapter to 
estimate the influence exercised by ‘^certain specific types of polity” 
including “the standard Indian [monarchic] polity’’ (the frequent 
’ ^aflaps '! ridicule) upotiThe political ideas of the Hindus., 
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In adopting this course I may claim to have followed the example 
of the most approved historians of political theory in the West, e.g. 
of Principal E. Barker, who devotes a whole chapter of his standard 
work on Greek Political Theory {Plato and his Predecessors^ 
to a description of the Greek State in its general aspect No critic, 
as far as I am aware, has levelled a charge against him on this ground 
by means of a deliberate misunderstanding of the scope of his work. 

Mr. SarkaPs ideas on Vedic political thought 
have no basis in fact 

Continuing his criticism of my argument on the present question, 
Mr, Sarkar says that he has '^always” in this context been ‘‘speaking 
of thought) speculation*^ instead of political institutions. How he 
chooses to reconcile this positive statement with the extract "neither 
the polity nor the political thought of the Vedic rsis'* used in this 
connection I leave him to decide. What concerns me now is to 
point out that he has failed to quote a single instance from the Vedic 
literature of the magnificent set of ideas whose omi«sion he makes 
the basis of his charge, viz., “the ideas of ivar, inter tribal conflicts, 
the struggle of groups and races^* aud “the group-activities of the 
vi^, the people/’ That he ‘has a shrewd suspicion that this much- 
talked-of set of ideas exists only in his imagination is evident from 
the following extract from his earlier paper, “The political thought 
of the Vedic rsis^ should there he anf^ (last four words put by him 
in italics). The truth is that the Vedic rsis confined their 
speculations primarily, if not exclusiviy, to the office of ‘"‘the king 
and the priest” (or rather the purohitd)^ as well as the relations of the 
Ksatriyas and the Brahmanas in general with each other and with 
the other classes, in other words the very “items’^ of which I have 
“been talking exclusively” in my work. The reason for this regret- 
table perversity on their part is perhaps to be found in the fact that 
to the Vedic rus who were the authors of speculation of the period 
“ the real centre of interesB^ was not the vis — group, but the office 
of the king and the purohita and the mutual relations of the social 
classes. Lest Mr. Sarkar, would accuse me of thrusting my own 
ideas upon him, I hasten to quote the words of a Western authority 
"The Vaisya,” we are told in the Vedic Index (s, v. Vaiiya), “plays 
singularly little part in the V^edic literature which has much to say 
of the Ksatriya.s,and 'the Before leaving this subject it ; 
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worth lemarking as an illustration of Mr. Sarkar’s scrupulous accuracy 
in the choice of Vedic terms that he repeatedly uses ‘vis’ as synony- 
mous with ‘tribe’ or ‘people.’ Now a reference to the authority last 
mentioned reveals the fact, that ‘vis’ has the alternative meanings of 
‘settlement or dwelling,’ ‘king’s subject’ ‘the people in general’ and 
‘a sub-dmsion of the jam or whole people.’ It would seem that the 
correct equivalent of ‘tribe’ or ‘people’ in the Vedic literature is <jana.’ 


Value of Mr. Sarkar^s contention tested by reference 
to a parallel example 


In view of the fact that the social and political conditions in 
Vedic India in the earlier period are in general similar to those of 
Homeric Greece, Mr. Sarkar perhaps would not grudge the applica- 
tion of his dictum about “the real centre” of interest to the Homeric 
polity as well. Indeed it would not be difficult to find out, if thi^ 
were needed, instances of “colonizing, conquest, and intertribal war 
and peace’’ from Homer’s pages. Now let us see how modern scholars 
have dealt with the earliest phase of Greek political theory such as 
can be pthered from Homer. It appears that Dunning devotes 
only 8^ lines to this item wherein he deals exclusively with the 
Homeric idea of kingship, while Barker who is the author of an 
independent monograph on Greek political theory has only 13 lines 
which he devotes to combat the view that Homer is a believer in the 
divine origin of monarchy. And yet, no critic has accused these 
scholars of the “want of adequate orientation to the proper perspective” 

of Homeric political speculation. 


Treatment of “post- Vedic problems of political 
theorf’ not “one-sided” 


It has-been shown above from an examination of the items treated 
vuth the theory of kingship” and the ideas on “the relation between 

to consist op but with sundry ideas of internal administration and 

speaking, is the space occupied 
by the theory of kingship in this chapter (it may be remarked Tat 

"’'yJ^^ the mutual relations of kin and priest is not so much 

phoned herein) may be gauged from the fact that out 
fX ’T' ^thaa&,(i.e, less that i/jth) is devoted 
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to it. In this instance, then, Mr. Sarkar^s charge of ^'one-sided treat- 
ment,” when tested by hard actual facts, turns out to be altogether 
baseless. The same conclusion is reached on an examination of 
the other chapters dealing with the “post-Vedic problems of political 
theory.^’ Take, e.g., the chapter on the Mahabharata and the Manu- 
sambita to which as a supplement the CatuMataka of 

Aryadeva ( Hv P. T., ch. iv ). Among the topics which it 
handles may be mentioned besides the theories of kingship and of 
the relations between king and priest, the significance of rajadfmrma 
^iixd dandan%ti^ theory of government, the ideas 

of internal administration (including the education of the prince, the 
employment of ministers and the like), foreign policy, the idea of 
of punishment, the relation of politics with religion and with morality 
(involving the consideration of an elaborate body of principles con- 
nected therewith), the problem of In this case the space 

allotted to the theory of kingship and the mutual relations of the king 
and the priest amounts to less than 24 out of a total of 62 pages. 
In the face of these instances (which might be multiplied if neces- 
sary) it is strange that Mr. Sarkar still persists in proclaiming that the 
H.P.T. consists of ^'a series of theories of kingship and a bundle of 
ideas on the relation between king and priest.” 

Mr, Sarkar^ s method of extracting confessions'^ 

In connection with the above point Mr, Sarkar triumphantly 
claims that I have admitted his charges ‘*in their entirety.” In my 
reply to his criticism 1 had observed with reference to the category 
of seven factors of sovereignty, ^‘it is true that none of the component 
factors save the king has been subjected in the H.P.T. to a detailed 
treatment.” To conclude from this, as Mr. Sarkar does, that the H.P.T. 
contains ‘^nothing save the king,” is contrary to all canons of logic. If 
I admit that out of 3 points a, b, and c, (say, the seven factors of sove- 
reignty) the first alone is described in my book in detail, it does not 
follow that 3 other points d, e, and f, (say, the theory of the priest's 
function of which even according to Mr. Sykar the H.P.T. principally 
consists) are not treated in it with equal fulness. Indeed I could 
not, even if I would, make the admission imputed to me by Mr. Sarkar. 
For in another part of my reply which has been quoted and com- 
mented upon by Mr, Sarkar, after mentioning the place that I have 
allotted to the theory . of kingship, I observe, ^'Other topics which 
orqperly fall within the, bi va^'lhistory of Indian political ideas 
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have received in the same work (viz., H.P.T.) their just share of re- 
cognition/' (here follows a list of examples). 


The question of proper jurisdiction 


It is evident from the above that Mr. Sarkar's dictum that my 
work deals in detail with "‘none of the component factors save the 
king" is the direct negation of truth. But, then, Mr. Sarkar argues, 
I have touched upon ‘^neither public finance nor international law 
nor jurisprudence nor the the theory of war" etc. When this charge 
was first brought against my work. I justified myself on the ground 
of a welhestabiished convention defining the boundaries of the 
sciences. In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar quite unjustifiably under- 
stands this to mean my belief in a well established convention 
fixing the categories of political philosophy, and proceeds to 
demolish this imaginary view. The question at issue in this case 
is much simpler and may be expressed in the following way. 
Is it, I asked, the established practice (‘‘^convention") among 
modern historians of political theory to treat only the ideas 
of. State, Government and the like in detail leaving allied and 
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international law, pure and applied economics, finance and statistics — 
have sloughed off and expanded until each has a history and a dogma 

quite too comprehensive for any but special treatment Some 

general account of the movement of ideas in the special fields is in 
some cases indispensable. As a rule, however, it will be necessary 
to leave the special just when it becomes clearly distinguishable from 
the general.” 

Treatment of the ‘saftanga’ not insufficient 

If the argument advanced at the end of the foregoing paragraph 
is of any weight, it follows that however much the theories of 
public finance, international law and the like may form (according 
to Mr. Sarkar) integral parts of the doctrine of ‘saptaiiga,’ my failure 
to consider these items does not in itself brand my treatment of 
this point as incomplete or unsatisfactory. Mr. Sarkar, however, thinks 
that I justify my claim of adequate treatment on the ground that I 
have “somewhere defined the term 'saptangd and mentioned all the 
seven elements of polity” and elsewhere “described the king as but 
one of the seven limbs of the body politic." This is a misstatement 
of my position. What I claimed to have done in my reply on behalf 
of the ‘saptahga’ was the consideration of "general significance” of 
the doctrine (which helps to illustrate the Arthamstra idea of Govern- 
ment) and the comparison of its constituent elements after the Indian 
thinkers (which shows a progressive evolution of the doctrine of 
quasi-organic unity of government). See H.P.T., pp, 84, 87, 131, 
169-170, 216, 252-253. 

Mr. Sarkar’ s misconception of the nature of Hindu 'Political science” 

In his original paper Mr. Sarkar in seeking to justify his charge 
regarding the so-called “one-sided treatment” delivered himself as 
follows : “Political science as a vidya was not described fay them 
[viz. the Hindu theorists] as a royal science or a priestly science. 
They used terms which had nothing to do with the king and priest. 
Arthamstra, Nltimstra, Dawlamti are all terms that served to focus 
attention on large communal interest.” In his rejoinder he quotes 
the first part of this statement by way of reiterating his view. Now 
this dictum stated in the unqualified fashion as above may be shown 
on the authority of indisputable iacts to be wholly wrong. To realise 
the standpoint of the Arthtmsitfi. mth.oss on this point, it is not 
enough to confine oneself, tfa tbeir. strict definition of the “science,” but 
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this has to be takea in conjutiGtion with their commonly accepted stan- 
dards of political concepts and categories. Now the quotations of Kauti- 
lya relating to the discussion of the early ArthayHstra about the consti- 
tuent elements of the seven factors and the three powers 
the king make it clear that the type of the monarchic state had already 
fixed itself in the root-ideas of the Artham^ira thinkers long before 
Kautilya^s time (see H.P.T. pp. 83-86). The same tendency to look 
upon monarchy as the norm of political existence is reflected in the 
fragments of the early Arthamsira thought that have been preserved to 
our own times, e.g., in Bharadvaja^s teaching of a Machiavellian statecraft 
to kings and ministers and the views of certain other authors on the ap- 
plication of punishment by the king (H.P.T., pp, 103-107), As for the 
title Nltimstrai Kamandaka who brings the term into general vogue 
identifies the ^^science'^ so thoroughly with the monarchic state that he 
applies to it the synonym rafavidya or ^royal science’. It is again not 
without significance that Kamandaka introduces his Essence of Nlti- 
msira by addressing his lessons to kings, for he says: — 

ufarjane palane ca bhinmr bJmmVsvaram prafi 

yatki^cid npadeksyZurio ntjavidyavidcim matam 


The commentator explains the phrase ^bhumlsvaram prati^ ^‘to 
the rulers of the earth” by stating that other persons are not eligible 
for the science of polity {anyasya tu rafavtdyayam anadhikZmit). 
In the work of Sukra the term Nltimstra is defined in a wider sense 
than Kamandaka's, but still he professes in his introductory verses 


to have written his work for the benefit of kings and others enjoying 
a limited span of life (H.P.T., p, 249). In the same work Arthahistra 
is expressly defined as involving the instruction of kings in good 
behaviour (H.P.T,, p, 83^^.) 


Mr, Sarkar's comment on Utathyds discourse 

In the H.P.T. (p. 99) I had taken certain extracts from the discourse 
attributed in^ the i^antiparvan to the sage Utathya to involve a view 
apparently ''peculiar to Hindu political thought/' ""namely, that un- 
righteousness on the king's part is the cause of disturbance of the 
social, the moral ond even the physical order.” On this Mr. Sarkar 
commented as follows, "Utathya’s dictum in the Mahabharata on 
I righteousness and justice* as the sine qua non of kingship does not 
j emb^ a , peculiar Hindu conception, as G. believes." The mis- 
meaning that is'involved in this statement is too 
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palpable to be missed even by the most careless reader. To put 
Mr, Sarkar on the right track I wrotedn my reply as follows, ^That 
part of Utathya^s lecture in the Mahabharata which was cited to be 
perhaps peculiar to Hindu political thought was to the effect that 
unrighteousness on the king’s part is the cause of disturbance of the 
social, the moral and even the physical order,” In the same connec- 
tion I asked Mr. Sarkar to show by quotations from specific texts 
the exact counter-patt of the Hindu view in certain works of 
European thinkers that he had mentioned. After this clearest possible 
statement of my case it would seem that there was no room for any 
further misunderstanding. I note however with amazement that Mr. 
Sarkar persists in attributing to me the assertion that the conception 
of justice or righteousness being the bounden duty of the king was 
peculiar to Hindu political thought. And he thinks himself justified 
in quoting from his own work what he fancies to be parallel ideas 
in the West, finishing aptly enough with a homily on the necessity 
of cultivating ^'a little acquaintance” with certain authors whose works 
are familiar to the undergraduates of our universities. 

In connection with the present subject Mr. Sarkar claims to have 
discovered a modification of my original position in my rejoinder. 
It will suffice to point out in reply that the words ‘‘a view, which it 
seems to us, was peculiar to Hindu political thought” (H.P.T., p. 99) 
are in no way modified by the statement *^a view perhaps peculiar 
to Hindu political thought” 

The positioiu then^ may be summed up as follows: — (i) My state- 
ment whether in the text or in the reply remains unchanged. (2) In 
his earlier paper Mr, Sarkar failed to appreciate my standpoint 
perhaps through oversight. (3) In my reply I gave him a chance of 
correcting his mistake. (4) Nevertheless he persists in misunderstanding 
my position, no doubt because he finds it impossible to answer my 
challenge. (5) The examples which he quotes from Seneca, Bishop 
Hincmar and the rest are all beside the pointy and apparently has no 
other purpose than that of confusing the issues. 

The Dlgha Niklya theory of contract 

Mr. Sarkar has thought it fit to challenge afresh and on identical 
grounds my statement in the, K.P.T. (p, 12 1) to the effect that ^^the 
Buddhist theory " of contract virtually exists as an isolated pheno- 
menon in the history of Hindu political thought.” The grounds on 
which this statement made were expressed with the utmost clearness 
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in the original text; and it is most surprising that Mr, Sarkar with 
his ^‘thorough acquaintance with its contents*' should miss them a 
second time in succession. Let me quote the context in which the 
above passage occurs in full, ‘‘In his insistence on contract'^; I wrote, 

*‘as the foundation of political order and above all in the terms of the 
contract itself the Buddhist canonist had evidently discovered a weapon 
which might be used to justify almost any degree of popular control 

over the king Nevertheless, no single claim is advanced on behalf 

of the people in the above passages Nor, so far as we are aware, 

was the hidden significance of the theory brought out in any other work 

except apparently in a passage of the Catuhsatika Thus the 

Buddhist theory of contract virtually exists as an isolated pheno- 
menon in the history of Hindu political thought." I meant, in other f 

words, that the doctrine of popular control over the king by virtue 
of the theory of contract was practically confined to the passage under 
consideration. This argument which Mr. Sarkar altogether ignores 
remains unshaken iuspite of all the historical connexions traced by 
myself and quoted by Mr. Sarkar between the text of the Dlgha Nikr'iya 
and other texts. 



Mr^ Sarkar^s charge of ^^unjusf treatment of ^^Sahfa's teachings^^ 
rests on a tissue of imaginary assumptions 

Mr. Sarkar repeats, as before, the charge that I have been extre- 
mely “unjust" to “^akya's teaching," because, as he thinks, I have “con- 
sidered Sclkya to be a mere moralist and not a political philosopher." 
Now the passage to which Mr. Sarkar refers occurs in the H.P.T. 
(p, 123) in the course of my comment on two texts of the Pali canon 
professing to lay down the Buddha's test of seven conditions of welfare 
in respect of the republican confederacy of the Licchavi-Vajjis, and 
it runs in the original as follows : — 

“The above extracts involve a moralist's analysis of republican 
conditions, not that of a political philosopher strictly so called," 
When Mr. Sarkar bases his charge on this passage, he makes the 
. following assumptions, (1) that in describing the contributions of Bud- 
; ^ dhism to Hindu political theory, I confine my attention to these two 
; j passages alone or at most to passages of a similiar import, (2) that 
A|,;E^dhais the author of these two passages, (3) That my remark 

censure, -(4) that on this ground I have 
other: parts of Buddha's teachings which 
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are relevant to ray subject Each of these assumptions may be shown 
to be contrary to truth. No. i. is contradicted by the fact that I 
have examined at length two other extracts purporting* to lay down 
Buddha’s view of the origin of kingship, and not even the slightest 
hint is conveyed therein to the efTect that the “Sakya” or anybody 
else was. a mere moralist. No. 2. is so contrary to fact that Mr. Sarkar 
in his rejoinder hastens to explain it away with what success we shall 
presently see. As regards Nos. 3 and 4 there is nothing in my book 
to show that I attach any censure to the author of the passages under 
consideration, whoever he may be, or that I exclude him on this ground. 
Indeed it was not out of disrespect for any of the Buddhist thinkers, 
least of all for *^Sakya/’ but simply because I thought that they had 
left behind no other contribution to the stock of political theory that 
I "cut short” my considerations of their ideas in my work. 


Mr, Sarkar s failure to jneet my arguments 

It follows from the above that Mr. SarkarLs verdict which he wants 
to keep "unchanged” to himself, when examined in the light of sober 
fact, brealcs down at every point. There is another aspect of the 
question that has still to be considered. In his original paper Mr. 
Sarkar had observed as part of his case for "Sakjms"’ admission into 
the 'H'ank of a political philosopher that obedience to the elders, one 
of the seven conditions of welfare mentioned above, was not a moral 
maxim but had its affinities in ^dater manifestations’’ e.g. "the Japanese 
Geiiro and the Reichstag of the present German constitution.” To 
this I had replied by pointing to other items mentioned in fekya’s 
list of seven conditions to which it would be difficult to find parallels 
in the "later manifestations.’^ Mr. Sarkar has chosen to be completely 
silent on this point. 

Mr. Sarkar’s rejoinder on the question of authorship of the two 
Nikaya passages is equally unhappy, , He begins by saying that a 
discussion of authorship of "^akya^s lectures” in a "footnote review” 
would have looked quite "pedantic.” But he forgets that however 
repiignant it might be to Mr. Sarkar^s temperament this exhibition 
of pedantry was absolutely necessary to justify his verdict regarding 
my unjust treatment of teachings.” Mr. Sarkar next points 

to some phrases whlch-according to hiiri prove his "shrewd suspicion” 
of the genuineness of the allege^; sayings of J^Skya, this "suspicion” 
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was founded on fact, why did he charge me on the evidence nf . 

achmgs? It IS indeed not without significance that in his oric^Ll 
paper the qualifying phrases are invariably reserved for Mi e ! 

Cullavagga), while he "„s« 
t eterm Sakya without any qualification whatever no less than four 
times in the two paragraphs containing his comment „nl 
conditions of welfare Tint >k • t on the seven 

the back” of M? S i > h ^sconception is still present «at 

in Ms rejoinder, viz. ‘<unjust treatment of .IJLy a' f!' mifl?sTeaclf 

Relations between instUntion, tkeories.-M,, iiaria/s view 
In connection with Mr. Sarkar's charge on the score of =li , 

01 concrete insUtutionl 

oarkar retorts by askinp- 

the genera, heariifg Of iuftitutir ^ 1 I'lf 0 ?^.?"?: 

~ St -r r 

difference between the two is to b^tr^v f 

relative place of institutions and theories il a 

political theory. Mr. Sarkar hat i c historical treatment of 

authorities on political science whose view TdTfferent fromT' 

Here is one. ‘‘Political thought ” savs Mr r1i 7? w ^ 

./ some great Medi<..al t’kinkls ed F GC ^ 

;;is different from and greater than ^Zclf ^rfS 

~ 

O. a who,, age which d«.rmi„,s ils'lt s'l: 1“ 

lying behind, around, and within^ "hi imUm 

«- may iai, whhin .he scope of .he historian oVpoS'lu^lr ’’ 

as . !' °f Vinaya and Edict literature'> 

“d the 

' ^ political speculation which 
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have not been utilised in the H.P.T, Now apart from the fact that 
the ideas latent in concrete institutions may not, as shown above, 
come within the cognisance of political theory, it is permissible to 
ask whether the Vinaya literature about which Mr, Sarkar is so 
eloquent really contains any of the ideas which Mr, Sarkar claims 
for it, those relating to ‘‘authority, justice, liberty, individuality, de- 
mocracy and so forth” in a form sufficiently selfconscious to justify 
their inclusion in the PI P.T, Mr. Sarkar at any rate is unable to 
mention a single example of the kind, though he has no longer the 
excuse of writing a “foot-note review/V As to the Asokan Edicts 
Mr. Sarkar refers afresh to “certain ideas that are no mean con- 
tributions to political thought.^’ Let me admit for once that these 
Edicts, as far as they involve a conscious formulation of political 
principles, may be justly included in a survey of the Hindu political 
theory. In the second edition of my work (p. 9011.) which was pub- 
lished at the beginning of this year, I have tried to consider the 
significance of the Asokan idea of paternal rule. Here I pause only to 
remark that one of the examples quoted by Mr. Sarkar to illustrate 
the Asokan “contributions to political thought’^ does not bear the inter- 
pretation which he has put upon it. We refer to his statement 
“The problem of the Empire i.e, imperial nationalism, is mainfest in 
Asoka’s solicitation for administrative uniformity.” Now the passage 
to which Mr. Sarkar refers runs in the original as follows, “Icchitaviye 
hiesa kimti viyohalasamata ca siya dandasamata ca^^ (Delhi-Siwalik 
version). Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar, it is true, takes this {Akoka p. 310) to 
refer to the uniformity of judicial investigation and the uniformity 
of punishment, but Prof. Hultzsch {Corpus Inscriptionmn Indicarum^ 
voL I.j, revised edition, p. 125) understands it to mean ^‘impartiality 
in judicial proceedings and impartiality in punishments.^' If the 
second explanation is to be accepted as correct, there is no case for 
“Asoka^s solicitude for administrative uniformity” and thus the whole 
basis of Mr. Sarkar's dictum falls to the ground. Even if we take 
the first interpretation, the idea that is here involved is evidently 
that of adminstrative centralisation of an imperial autocracy. To 
characterise this as amounting to “imperial nationalism” is to be 
guilty of a hopeless anachronism. 

Mr. Barkaf^s verdict bn tmciimeUt of KautilycPs Arikmastra 

■ ' Mr* Sarkar has thought'it„-fit- ta repeat his view that my chapter 
oh Katitilya is -but „ a, ‘‘summary, of translations of certain selected 
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topics” etc. I claim on the other hand on the basis of demonstrable 
facts that this chapter of the H.P.T. eiA^ breaks new ground or 
throws new light on the ground already traversed. I may mentioHj 
as illustrations of the former class, items like Kautilya^s idea of the 
relation of politics to other ‘'sciences/ historical significance of 
Kaiibilya's tlieoiy of kingship, his theories of internal administration 
and foreign policy, and the like. As examples of the latter kind may 
be mentioned my examination of the scope of Kautilya^s work (in- 
volving a criticism of the views of Profs, Jacobi and Bhandarkar), 
of the philosophical significance of the Kautilyan theory of kingship 
(in which connection I have considered the opinions of Shamasastry, 
Bhandarkar and Bottazzi) and of the current parallelism between 
Kaubilya and Machiavelli, not to speak of my revised interpretations 
of the text in a number of places (pp. 13011, 13411^ 13511 etc.). It is also 
not without ?ignificance, as I showed in my reply, that Mr. Sarkar 
with all his aversion to the chapter under consideration, has selected 
two items from this ‘"degenerate*' ""summary of translations" for de- 
tailed criticism — a fact which in itself indicates how little he believes 
ill his own sweeping judgment. After this it will not be difficult 
to appraise Mr. Sarkar’s verdict at its true worth. 

The province of KaiMlya\s Arthmastra not ^^misimdersiooif^ 

Mr, Sarkar complains dfresh against me on the ground that I 
have "‘sedulously avoided those contributions which constitute 
the greatness of the Arthamstra in the history of politics^’ etc. That 
I was not oblivious of the contents to which Mr. Sarkar refers is ren- 
dered quite certain by my description of the scope of the Arthamstra 
(H.P.T., p. 77) which Mr. Sarkar inspite of his "‘thorough acquain- 
tance*' with my book has missed altogether. “A perusal of Kautilya's 
work," I wrote in that connexion, “shows that this author treated the 
subjects of central and local administration, home and foreign policy, 
as well as civil law and the art of warfare. As Kautilya's work is 
admittedly a summary of the early Arthamstra literature, the natural 
presumption is that the same topics were dealt with in either case. 
This is reduced to a certainty by Kaubilya*s own citations which make 
, it abimduntly clear that all the above subjects were treated by his 
predecessors." If, then, I still omitted the consideration of “finance, 

^ Ma't^ala^ strategy and tactics,'* it was not because of “misuiider- 
. of the province of Kautilya's work, or rather of the Artha- 
but 1 taught that the weight of authors 
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tative example justified my exclusion of these items from a work 
on the history of political theories (see above). 

Mr, Sarkarh amazing interpretation of ^^Kan^iilyadarmnanf 

While on this subject Mr, Sarkar premising that Indologists ‘‘cis 
a rule” have ‘^misunderstood’' the scope of Kautilya undertakes to 
enlighten them according to his lights. “The Arthasastra/’ he says, 
“is kaniilya-darhanam (kautilyan philosophy). It is, in other words, 
a theoretical speculative treatise and not a historical work designed 
to portray the actual constitution of a particular state or states/^ 
It will be seen that Mr. Sarkar’s case rests chiefly upon his inter- 
pretation of ^katiiilya-darhafiarn* Now a slight consideration of this 
point is enough to show Mr, Sarkar’s interpretation to be wholly 
wrong. The term does not mean philosophy or system 

of philosophy alone, but it bears other meanings such as ‘opinion/ 
‘intention’ etc. In the context (L 10) in which the expression occurs 
in Kautilya’a work (Mr. Sarkar, it may be remarked, has thought 
it unnecessary to specify this point) it is incapable of being inter- 
preted in any other way than by ^opinion.’ Let me justify my position 
by quoting the original verses which run as follows : — 

trivargabhayasamsuddhan aniatyan svesu karmasu/ 
adhikuryad yathasaucam ityacarya vyavasthitah// 
na tveva kuryad atmanaip devhn va lakaam isvarah/ 
saiicahetor amatyaiiam etat kaufcilyadarsanam// 

The purport of the above is evidently to convey Kautilya’s abro- 
gation or rather modification of a view of his teacher and there can 
in this case be no doubt about the, meaning of *darsammJ This 
interpretation is likewise offered by Ganapati ^astri who comments 
on the above as follew : — 

‘‘Tad idam acaryanam matam ityarthakam slokam aha trivarge- 

tyadi uktam acaryamatam svamatam tu naivam etc.'' So also 

Meyer, the German translator of Kautilya, renders the above as 

follows “Das ist die stellung^ die die Lehrer einhehmeri Das 

ist die Ansicht Kautilyas/' 

No misunderstanding^ 0^^^ of KauiUyds Arthah^stra 

ThrongljbutAWs part of his : fejomd^^ Sarkar does not seem 
■ so®ciontly .to fceTact'that Kau^lya's Work is hot sui gemris^ 

but is'only otieof a'"dasS of works-- concerned with this science (or 

!♦ H* Q,, setteMbee, 1 92; _ , . a/ 
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rather art). Rightly to understand the scope of Kautilya we have 
to begin by asking what, if any, information is available in his work 
about the scope of this science in general. Now if Mr, Sarkar had 
referred to H.P.T, {p. 74), he would have lighted upon a definition of 
Arthasastra to the effect that it is a ‘science’ concerned with the 
acquisitimi and protection of dominion. It is described in other words 
(as mentioned in H.P.T., p. 76) “essentially as the Art of Government 
in the widest sense of the term.” Now the early schools and authors 
of Arthamstra, as I pointed out furthermore in the same context 
transcended the narrow limits of this definition so as to embrace 
within their survey not merely the Art of Government but the theory 
o the State as well. In the case of Kaufcilya’s Artharastra, on the 
othei hand, I observed by way of contrast (H.P.T., p. 126) that it 
involved a ^ “studied neglect of abstract speculation” whence I drew 

tt A I r State but with 

Art of Government and kindred topics.” This judgment, then 

was based^not upon a “misunderstanding” of the scope of Kautilya 

-x.v ^ the right track by an unwarrantably wrong 

attitucTe owardshim,but upon a careful comparison of Kautilya’! 
work with the early Arthmstra, especially (as noticed in my reply) 
hf/irr'' ? slender stock of political speculation, and 

administr”tLi.° with concrete problems of 


Mr. Sarkar' s charge of exclusion of -philosophy of the Art of 
Government” wholly imaginary 

argument -that “theories on 
onst tutions administration etc., belong as much to political phi- 
losophy as the theory on sovereignty, law, and justice, and so foHh 

the othei,^ The charge is wholly untrue. Alike in the section 
dealing with the early Arthamstra and the chapter on Kautilya I 

'amt „f,her"”' 

; ;i Tv" 
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tion of original principles. Originality, however, is the dominant note 
of the rules of practical politics, which constitute, as the definition of the 
science indicates, the core of the In the latter chapter, 

after examining the theory of kingship at some length (pp. 131*139) I 
wrote as follows: — ''From this meagre record of political theory that 
has been presented above, let us turn to consider what forms in 
KauUIya the essence of his philosophy, we mean the branch relating 
specifically to the Art of Government,” and thence I proceeded to 
discuss this subject during the sixteen pages subsequently following. 

Mr. Sarkar's method of inventing Hncondstencied^ and 
contradiction 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar conjures up a ‘‘contradiction’' in my 
estimate of Kautilya as given in two different places of my work, and 
he undertakes very chivalrously to save me from my difficulty. He 
writes, “In the passage in question (H.P.T., p. 127) Dr. Ghoshal has 
made a categorical negative proposition in regard to the theoretical 

character of Arthasastra In pp. 76-77 of H.P.T. he makes it 

clear that the book embraces a mass of abstract speculation within 
its orbit” etc., Now what are the facts? What I ‘'made clear’’ on 
the pages just mentioned was that the early Arthasastra (not the 
book of Kautilya) contained a mass of speculation besides dealing 
with the Art of Government. On the other hand, in the passage to 
which Mr. Sarkar refers, I made it equally '‘clear” that Kautilya’s 
work is distinguished from the early Arthasastra precisely by its 
“neglect of abstract speculation,” [I refrain from quoting the original 
extracts as they may be easily verified.] Mr, Sarkar thus mixes 
up the evidence belonging to two different sets of facts which, be it 
remembered, occur in two distinct chapters of my book and thus 
concocts a charge of “contradiction’’ against myself from my own 
writings. 

Mr, Sarkar^ s groundless charges in connexion ivith treatment of 
the Mahabharata and the Manusamhita 

In connection with the theories under this head Mr. Sarkar has again 
charged me 'with ,, aftil mcphsistehcies” in my treatment of 

this' subjects pi belt be Miown by an appeal 

t0;;faqta,f!;Pne p&ce^ be charges „me with is 

that on page sacredness of sovereignty’’ _ 
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in the Brahminical theory, while elsewhere (p. 277) I *^do not set much 
store by the same interpretation/^ Now the true facts are as follows. 
On the former page while admitting for the Mahabharata-Maiuisamhita 
theories in part the idea of ^hnetaphorical sacredness/’ I wrote that 
^^the most characteristic’^ of these theories was nevertheless concerned 
with the doctrine of the king’s divine personality, and I quoted in 
support of this last statement two texts (Manu, VI 5-7 and vSanti- 
parvan LIX, 128-136). On the latter page I rejected Mr. Sarkar’s 
contention [Political Institutions^ pp. 179*180) to the effect that *'the 
Hindu doctrine of the king’s divinity was a metaphorical expression” 
on the strength of the same text from the !§antiparvan that is mentioned 
above. These two statements, then, are not only not “inconsistent”, 
l^ut are in perfect accord with each other. This point was sought 
to be specially impressed upon Mr. Sarkar in my reply, but he has 
chosen to take no notice of it. 

The second case of “inconsistency” or “difficulty’^ which Mr. 
Sarkar mentions is concerned with the significance of the iSantipar- 
van passage just mentioned (LIX 128-136). Here, it is interest 
ing to note, Mr. Sarkar has been compelled to admit that there 
is a “theocratic touch” in the above passage. Another important 
modification is that whereas formerly he took the king’s divinely 
ordained duty of protection to make the people less divine 
than the king”, he now understands it to mean that ‘The status of 
the people is no less di\dne or God-ordained (whatever it may mean) 
than that of the king.” In other words, he is now convinced that 


the divinity applies not to the people as such but to their status, and 
further he is himself in doubt as to the significance of these expres- 
sions. Mr. Sarkar’s charge, even thus modified, can be shown to be 
without foundation. Of the groups of priniciples which in the theory 
of the Mahabharata and the Manusamhita balance the principle of 
monarchical aiithorit}^ only one (viz. Manu, VII, 2) does this "'bn the 
strength of divine injunctions themselves” (see H.P.T., pp, 184-186) 
and there is nothing in this group to connect it with the passage of 
the Santiparvan under consideration. When therefore, Mr. Sarkar 
introduces this part of his rejoinder with the caption “Visnu enters 
: the king, but makes him the people’s servant,” he gives an altogether 
' ':]kroneous version of the theories whose significance he professes to 

p/'v The ;||>ird . tfientioned by Mr. Sarkar is con- 

’ ’ stafemtof 'that Hht Buddhist theory of con- 
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tract is incongruous with the Hindu (Maliibharata or Manii) doctrine 
of reciprocity/’ I made no statement of this kind. On page 13S of 
the JLP.T. to which Mr. Sarkar refers, I declared certain extracts 
from Kautilya to involve an incongruous union of the theory of 
the king’s divinity and that of the elective origin of kingship as 
manifested in the form of “a Brahmanised adaptation of the Buddhist 
theory of contract ” It is clear, then, that the incongruity which 
I had in view lay in the blending of the Brahminical or the Buddhist 
theory of contract on the one hand and the doctrine of the king’s 
divinity on the other. Here, then, there was no suggestion, even by 
implication, of any ^'incongruity” between the Buddhist and the 
Brahminical theory. It is on the strength of such statements 
that Mr, Sarkar bases his charge to the effect that '‘the alleged 
divinity of the king and the democratic contract theory have proved 
to be veritable stumbling-blocks to the author.” 

Hindu mind^^ — Hindu vievsf\ 

While in his earlier paper Mr. Sarkar dismissed the above terms 
that were used in my work as "vague and meaningless phrases,” 
he is now anxious to explain the '^standpoint” from which he thinks 
them objectionable. Hence it appears that these cannot be altogether 
"vague and meaningless^” from certain other stand-points. In 
what sense, then, my phrases according to Mr. Sarkar are still 
"objectionable” ? His answer by implication is that I have tried 
to describe "one bunch of ideas” as the "characteristic product 
of India,” in disregard of "the diversity and the pluralism of Hindu 
political thinking.” Per contra he claims for himself as well as for 
certain standard authors whom I mentioned in my reply that their 
use of similar phrases " nowhere ignores or overlooks the diversities” 
in their thought-world. As the whole of this argument rests on a 
series of assertions for which not a particle of evidence is forthcoror 
ing, it is impossible to take it seriously. 

To show how baseless is Mr. Sarkar ’s charge on this point let me 
further quote a few extracts from an authoritative work of which 
I have made frequent use afready. ' In the introductory chapter of his 
latest work on the history of Greek ^ political theory (Plato and Ms 
Predecessors) Barker undertakes to describe the Greek theory of 
the ' the course ■W-'thfe 'chapter be frequently uses phrases 

which are ' the exact counterpart of the terms used by me. Thus 
^ye read, "Political thought t^gms with the Greeks, Its origin is 
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cerned with the calm and clear rationalism of the Greek mind” (ibid. p. 
i) ; “whatever may be said of the sacrifice of the individual to the State 
in Greek politics 'or in Greek theory, the fact remains that in Greece 
as contrasted with the rest of the ancient world man was less sacri- 
ficed to the whole to which he belonged than he was elsewhere” (p. 2) ; 
“home rule and self-sufficiency are in the traditional Greek view 
almost convertible terms” (p. 5). 


The question of parallels 


On the subject of alleged “agreement between Hobbesian absolu- 
tism of the Leviathan and those strands in the Hindu thought which 
piomulgate obedience to the king on the basis of contract,” Mr. Sarkar’s 
view has undergone a material change. In his first paper he was 
so confident of this agi cement that he thought its ommission in the 
H.P.T. to be "queer.” In his present paper he is willing to make 
allowances for impracticable identities and special difficulties. But 
he is still not prepared to give up his original position. Let me ex- 
amine the grounds on which he rests his case at present. In my reply, 
after noticing certain characteristics of the Hindu dotrine of obedi- 


ence based on the theory of contract, I asked him to explain what 
agreement there could be between such conceptions and the Hobbe- 
sian view of absolute sovereignty. How does Mr. Sarkar answer 
the challenge ? He says that verbal identity is the least to be ex- 
pected in philosophical speculation and he refers us to his conclusion 
in an altogether different context to that effect. This point was not 
raised even by implication in the above argument, and Mr. Sarkar’s 
mention of it makes one suspect that he wants to escape out of an 
untenable position by confusing the issues. Next Mr. Sarkar refers 
to his statement in another connection that much as the Indian 
material is “fragmentary and scrappy,” it is but "an undeveloped 
form of its Western counterpart, whence he draws the conclusion that 
"so far as the genus, type or tendency-group is concerned, the Hindu 
and the Western are alike, if not identical.” In his usual manner 
Mr. Sarkar has not cared to justify his bold generalisation by refer- 
enpe to concrete facts. If we test it by the example under cosidera- 
tiorf, viz. the alleged parallelism between Hobbesian thought and cer- 
of the Hindu theory of contract it turns out to be quite 
chin^ical. A reference to ray argument in my earlier paper (I. H. Q., 

the difference in this case is deeper 
' of the theory of ."unde- 
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veloped forms/^ For while the Hindu doctrine of obedience from 
contract is inextricably mixed up with the doctrine of divine crea- 
tion of the king, the absolutism of Hobbes proceeds wholly on the 
basis of the contract theory. The difference in short is one of kind, not 
■of 'degree.' ■■ ■■■ 

In his original paper Mr, Sarkar thought it fit to condemn my 
so-called ^''arbitrary attitude in refusing to identify the Hindu 
cult of tyrannicide and resistance to the king with certain strands 
of the social contract theory’^' in Europe. The evidence for this 
accusation was m 7 . In his rejoinder he undertakes, in answer to 
my challenge, to supply this omission. He refers in delightfully 
vague terms to two pages of the H.P.T. (pp. 188,276) to support 
his contention that I am not '^prepared, as a rule, to admit the rights 
of the people against their king.^^ Let me begin by informing Mr. 
Sarkar that if he had gone through my work with some attention, 
he would have lighted upon many more pages (e.g. pp. 64-65, 97, 
184-186, 209-210, 258) where I had distinctly pronounced in favour 
of the Hindu doctrine of popular sovereignty. But I propose here 
to confine myself to the evidence of the two pages mentioned by Mr. 
Sarkar. On H.P.T., p. 181 (footnote 3) I observed with reference, 
to two verses of the Man usamhita (VII, 111-112) that they did not 
^‘involve an unequivocal enimc iation of the doctrine of resistance^’ (as 
Mr. Sarkar took them to mean in an article contributed to the Political 
Science Quarterly^ March, 1918), but that they ‘^merely conveyed a 
solemn warning to the oppressive king.” In this same context I 
referred to parallel passages which bear out my interpretation. How 
far my explanation is justified by the facts of the case may be judged 
from a quotation of the original text which runs as follows 
mohadraja svarastram yah karsayatyanaveksaya/ 
sa ciradbhra syate rajyajjivitacca sabandhavah// 

§arirakarsahat pranah kslyante praninam yatha/ 
tatha rajham api pranah kslyante rastrakarsanat// 

‘•That king who through folly rashly oppresses his kingdom (will) 
together with his relations be ere long deprived of his life and of his 
kingdom. As the lives of living creatures are destroyed by torment- 
ing their bodies, even so the lives of kings are destroyed by their 
oppressing their kingdoms’^^ — ^^Biihler^ tr*, S* B. E., vol 25. 

Here, then,, my reluctance to follow Mr, Sarkar in '^admitting the 
■ tights^of' th^ people against Iheir- king^’-' was due not to any innate 
perversity but to the fact that the text appeared to me not to bear 
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out Mr. Sarkar’s meaning. On H.P.T., p. 276^.. while criticis- 
ing a view attributing superiority of the Hindu theory over the 
Hobbesian, I pointed out inter alia that the Hindu thinkers failed 
todevelop the case for popular sovereignty into a complete system. 
Here, again, I have showed no tendency to minimise the rights of the 
people except in so far as it is justified by the available evidence. 
Mr. Sarkar says apparently with reference to the last mentioned point 
that well-developed systems are "the farthest to seek for quite a 
long time yet” in Hindu political speculation. Quite so. but is not 
this Item of sufficient importance to be borne in ‘mind by those who 
aie detetmined at any cost to seek “identifications” between the 
Hindu and Western theories ? 


Multilinear vs. tmilinear evolution 

On this question Mr. Sarkar’s method of argument is characteristic. 
He is content to repeat a string of generalisations having little relation 
to the question at issue. In the present instance he again expresses his 
view that my entire “book runs counter to the theory of multilinear 
evolution of social oiganisations” laid down in the preface. Now when 
this charge was first brought against me by Mi-. Sarkar, I has- 
• tened to point out how again and again where Hindu ’political 
thought had appeard to me to make the nearest approach to the theory 

of the West, I had found it on closer inspection to reveal real and 
important differences. I quoted from my “entire work” a number 
of examples, especially and above all the comparison between Hindu 
theories of kingship and Western theories of divine right. How does 
Mr. Sarkar deal with this argument ? Well, he ignores it from start 

to finish. This silence is all the more inexplicable since Mr, Sarkar 
with his professed knowledge of “other systems”' was exactly in a 
position to enlighten other “persons who are not adequately oriented” 
to them. Mr. Sarkar’s extreme reluctance to face my pointed arc^u- 
ments can be interpeted only on the assumption that he is unable^’to 
meet them. If, then, I still believe Mr. Sarkai-*s contention to the 
effect that my conclusion is an after-thought to be unworthy of serious 
notice, It is not myself but Mr. Sarkar that is to blame. But let me 
proc^d. In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar concedes that his unilinear 
. development permits of multilinear evolution even within the limits 
of mdividual thought-systems. It is easy to see that this admission 
b Sws?- disclaimer, an important modification 
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Mr. Sarkar thinks it proper nevertheless to condemn my ^^sociology 
or culture-history'^ as involving an attempt to emphasise the contrast 
between the East and the West. How unfair this verdict is will be 
seen from the fact that Mr, Sarkar, as he candidly admits, is not sure 
of his data. 

Kauiilya and Machiavelli 


I now come to the last item in Mr. Sarkar's formidable array of 
charges, I mean, the alleged parallelism between Kautilya and Machi- 
avelli all along the line. I notice at the outset that Mr. Sarkar has 
tacitly given up his claim to have anticipated my verdict on a certain 
point of methodology shared by the Italian with the Indian. On 
other points Mr. Sarkar chooses to stick to his original view. Re- 
garding the historical position of the two thinkers, eg., he maintains his 
original position which he now seeks to justify on the material point 
by saying, ^‘Machiavelli as a believer in Rajadharma or duties of 
princes had a long line of teachers” (here follow some examples). Un- 
happily this “very simple'^ answer is concerned with the least charac- 
teristic feature of the Italian's thought, and it altogether ignores the 
most significant part of his teaching. When it is claimed for Machia- 
velli that he was “the first modern political philosopher,” it is evidently 
his use of the historical method, his remarkable attitude towards 
religion and morality and even his conception of politics as an art of 
government that are kept in view. 

As regards the relative scope of Machiavelli and Kautilya, with- 
out denying the “extent” of the former's “studies and writings,” it 
may perhaps be pointed out that the details of internal admistration 
including the component parts of a highly complex admistrative 
machinery together with an elaborate code of laws such as we find 
in Kautilya^s work are not paralleled in Machiavellis writings. More- 
over in estimating the relative contribution of the two to philoso- 
phical thought it is not ^‘irrelevant” to remember the fact that the 
^^Arthamstra as a whole announces itself as a single “science” relating 
to the acquisition and preservation of dominion, while among all 
the ^‘studies and writings” of Machiavelli only the Prince, the Dis- 
course on Livy and the History of Florence can be conceived together 
as forming a system and even Ih^e the unifying principle does not 
rest directly on the assumption of a single science* 

As to the 'respective ideals of Kaupiya and Machiavelli, Mr. Sarkar 
believes, as before . that a. contrast between these is ‘^non-existent^ 
■ He quotes an opinion abotit the ■ togetto; With 
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any meaning, both these arguments ilZ ! , 
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Pathakam 

One of the most conimoii varictios of literary entertainnient 
amongst us is Pathakam or Pathakam-patayuka, i.e, the exposition in 
a clramatic form of the Piiranas. Here the whole 

expositb^^ the local vernacular, Malayalatn, and it entirely clis- 
penses with all kinds of technical gestures. Further, there are no 
stage equipments and no conventions, except the presence of a P>rah« 
min and a lighted lamp — both easily available — to be satisfied. For 
these reasons this variety of entertainment is very popular amongst 
all classes of people. For this reason and for the fact that it has 
created a large body of literature, a note about it may not be uninter- 
esting. 

As the term itself suggests/ the actor must be quite learned. 
Besides he must have a witty tongue and shrewd powers of obser- 
vation. These are the qualifications of an ideal actor. Of course 
there are quacks, but even these take care to coach themselves up 
in the particular portion they expound. The dress of the actor is 
very simple, though quaint. He has a head-dress' which has some 
faint attempt at ornamentation, though in the absence of this the 
tying of a piece of red cloth round his head will quite suffice. His 
breast is generally uncovered, but is adorned with sandal paste, 
necklaces or garlands. Further, he ties around his waist over his 
ordinary dress a piece of red cloth. There is indeed nothing to 
mark off the stage from the pit but a lighted lamp which separates the 
actor from the audience. There is no curtain, nor is there any need for 
a curtain, * 

When everything is read}^, the lamp is lighted and the actor comes 
and stands facing it. He then performs ^Mangalam’ in a voice that 
is scarcely audible. The verse, which is Sanskrit mixed with Mala- 
yalam, or Manipravakm, as it is generally called, runs thus : — 

ghoranam danavanamurutaraprtanabharakhinnani dharitrim 
oro-liIavataraira]akinotu samasvasayantam nitaiitam/ 

I The possession of a head-dress is looked upon as the hall-mark 
of proficiency in the actor. This is, especially in olden days, given 
after a practical proficiency test in the temple at Taliparamba, presided 
over by a learned coterie of judges and hence is looked upon as a 
'coveted -distinction* ■ ^ 
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ksirambhodhau bhujaipgadhipaiayanatale yoganidramiidaram 
nerekaikkondu laksmlkiilurmiila punarum padmanabham 

bliajetliah// 

This is then followed by a long prose piece setting forth in a very 
chaste and elegant language the aims of narration, i.e„ the art the actor 
is professing, which runs as follows : — 

purusarthacatusthayathe sadhippanayikondakhila-jagadadharabhu- 
tanayi, saccidananda-svarupiyaya bhagvan siinarayanate srimadpada™ 
raviiidamgale hrdayakamalakaranikamadhyattingalammaru vaccu 
ni^calabhaktipurassaram npasiccu kollanam; ennatu kiitatekanclu mattu 
asarahgalayi, anityaugalayi, alpasukhapradahgalayirikkunna ororo 
samsarasagarataraxigangalil sarabhudhya paribhramiccu vrthatanne 
kalaksepam ceytu duritamarjjikkayenniye mattoruphalam varuvatilla 
duritamarjjikka ennuvarunnasamayattihkal Isvarasseva ceytu durita- 
nivrtti varutti gativarutti kollannam. Isvaranes sevikkayennuvarunna 
samayattihgal sevamargaiigalum palaprakarenayundu : devalayahgaiil 
pradaksinam, pratimarccauam, svarupadhyanam, katha^ravanam, 
kathaprasangam ennitukalil kaliyugattihgalanayasenamoksatte 
sadhipanayikondu kathaprasamgatholam nannallate mattonnum. 
Kathaparayuka ennu varunna samayattihkal vakkinnii madhuryadi 
salgunakalate paripfirnata venam : ayatonninteyum tanne lavalesam 
polum parijhanamilla ; enkilumubhayakula parisndhanmarayi satkar- 
maniratanmarayirikkunna brahman arekondu narayapetta sabhama- 
dhyatte*prapiccu pathiccativannam prasahgikkuka ennuvariinnasamaya- 
thihkalsvara ! ivante budhi esvarakathayilalle layiccatu ! ivannii melil 
gunotkarsam vardhikatte^ — enniogine mahabrahmanarute anugra- 
hamundakumennatre matguru bhutan^eniyogam. 

— gurukarunya laksminiyogat/ 

The opening verse and the subsequent prose passage may well be 
compared to the verse which concludes the Nandi rites and the 
Prastavana or Stliapana, we are familiar with in dramas. 

These items over, he begins again in Malayalam and describes 
the particular situation of the story he is going to expound. The 
audience being thus well introduced to the context, he recites the 
text and expounds it with a wealth of illustration making references 
, . to current social topics and not rarely to individuals. There is little 
of acting, though appropriate gestures are often utilised to make the 
narration more vivid and appealingc . He also enjoys, though in a 
limited measure, freedom of speech, hut for fear of losing his patronage 
- to same.. extent as the Cakyir does, Thus 
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the main aim of this variety of popular entertainment appears 
to be the impartation of education leavened with wit and 
humour,- 

Such is Pathakam^ and it will be seen that this is not far distant 
from that variety of Kuttu-Saiiskrit theatre — called Prabandham 
Kuttii, Foi% in both we have dramatic exposition, and both serve 
more or less the same purposes. The two, however, are different and 
the differences may briefly be summed up as follows:— (i) In Kfittii 
there are both acting and narration, but in Pathakam the latter pre- 
dominates ; (2) In Kuttu there is scope for more than one actor, but 
in Pathakam there can be only one actor; (3) In Kfittu a particular 
class of Ambalavasis alone are allowed to act, namely the Cfikyars 
and the Naugyars, but in Pathakam all caste Hindus; as far clown as 
the last sub-section of Ambalavasis, can act ; (4) In Kuttu significant 
gestures of a technical character find a prominent place, but in Patha- 
kam gestures exist not as a means of, but as an aid to, communica- 
tion ; (5) For Kuttu a stage, or a semblance of a stage, music and 
some sort of costume are necessary, but Pathakam completely dis- 
penses with these; and (6) It is a convention that Kuttu can be per- 
formed only in a Devasadas, i.e, in a temple, but Pathakam may 
be conducted anywhere, the only condition being that there must 
be a Brahmin in the audience. 

A careful scrutiny of the difference will show that in Pathakam we 
have Prabandham Kuttu in miniature. The prominence given to the 
vernacular and the freedom given to the performance, the place of and 
the person acting are evidently innovations introduced in the direction 
of simplification with a view to make it more and more popular and 
well was it for our land that such a type of recreation came into exis- 
tence. For, as a result of this the sparks of Sanskrit learning came to 
light up even the masses. 

From another point of view also, we feel grateful to the origina- 
tors of Prabandham Kuttu and Pathakam. For, these have led to 
the creation of a large body of Campu Literature in Sanskrit, locally 
known as Prabandhams,^ In number they are over thirty and in 
volume they may fill about 300 pages of royal size, while in merit 
they easily occupy a high place in literature, Here is a definite 


.urrKl A detailed notice of these works is 'under preparation by the 
present Writer^ 
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measure of Kerala contribution to Sanskrit literature, but, alas^ it is 
yet unknown and un judged. 

These two kinds of popular entertainments have borne fruit in 
quite another direction also. The need for an expository commen- 
tary to help the Cakyars and Pathakakarans worked as a powerful 
driving force to create a school of literary criticism in the land ; it 
can be said without any exaggeration that In this field the Mala- 
yalis — chiefly Nambudiris — top the list of commentators. One com^ 
mentary alone need be mentioned to substantiate this, namely the 
Vidyullata on the Meghasandesa, 

Thus it will be seen that the continued popularity of these two 
varieties of entertainments, Prabandham Kuttu and- Pathakam, have 
not merely supplied a source of noble recreation to all alike, both 
the literate and the illiterate, but also enriched the Sanskrit literature 
both by original contributions and by valuable commentaries. 

K. R. PiSHAROTI 


Two New Publications about Buddhism 

I should like to draw the attention of Indian scholars to two 
recent publications : Louis de la Vallee Poussin’s La morale Bouddhique 
(Paris 1927) and Th. Stcherbatsky’s. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 
(Leningrad 1927)* No student of Buddhism can leave these two 
books unread. 

Professor Poussin calls his book Buddhist morals, but it is a 
systematic treatise on the Buddhist religion. And it differs from other 
books of a similar kind in being a condensed epitome of what 
Vasubandhii and his school actually teach. In other words, it contains 
the system of ancient Buddhists themselves, and not a modern 
European discussion and evaluation. 

Professor Stcherbatsky has also throughout based his study on the 
systematic treatises of learned Buddhist theologians, and added 
a careful translation of Nagarjuna’s Treatise of Relativity and Candra- 
kirti’s commentary. The famous Russian scholar is a learned 
savant, and^ besides, he possesses the almost intuitive faculty of grasp- 
ing the most intricate details and systems, which is sometimes 
found with the best Sasttins. 

^ ~ sten kqnow 


Select Centeiits of Oriental Joiirimls 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxii, (1926), no. i, 

C. W. Gurner, — ^ome Textual Notes on AsvagkoRa's ^Buddhacariia^ 
A few emendations of the text of the Biiddhacarita have been 
suggested here. 

UmeSH Chandra Bhattacharjee.— 77^^ Upmmad Texts and their 
Position in Sruti Literatiire, The author points out in this article 
that the earlier Upanisads, which had no independent existence, 
originated, as parts of the Brahmanical literature, in the same 
way in which the Brahmanas had developed, and opposes the 
view of those . who suggest that the philosophy of the Upanisads 
sprang outside the circle of Brahmanical influences i.e, among the 
Ksatriyas, „ . 


Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. xv. 

Narendra Nath Law. — The Spiritual Ctdture of the Hindus and 
the Interpretation of their Civilisation, The writer of the article 
is of opinion that for the right interpretation of the civilisation of 
the Hindus, it is essential that the value of its spiritual side should be 
fully realized, as the spiritual culture of the Hindus was indissolubly 
connected with their civilization, and influenced every phase of 
their life. 

Carlo Formichi,— 77^^ upanimds as the Land-mark in the History 
of Indian Thought, The paper has been divided into three parts 
dealing with (i) UpanLsadic Period, (ii) Atman in the Upanisads 
and (iii) the Doctrine of Karman. 

SURES Chandra Dutt. — The Dialectic of Bahkata and Rammuja 
in Relation to the Western Types of Dialectic, 

Sarat Chandra MiTKA.~On the Cult of the Sun-god in Mediaval 
- Bast Bengal, / ■-- , ■ ' -■ 

KsheTRE§a Chandra _ CHATfdPIDHYIYA. — The Idmiiftcatmn of the 
. Rg-vedtc River Sarasvatl and some connected Problems, The paper- 
in the' main tries to proye , that in the earlier portions of the 
r 'Bg-veda, Sarasvati stands for^ the Indus, and in the tenth ma^cjalaj ■ 
.,it denotes th^ Sarsuti in Kutuk^etrat ■ ■' 
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VlDHUSHEKHARA BhattaCHIRYYA.— Sandhyaksaratativa, This is 
a philological discussion in Bengali on the sandhyakmras (combina- 
tion-syllables) or dipthongs of the Sanskrit alphabet, 

Joursiai of Indian History, April, 1927 

S. KrisukasWAMY AiyangaR.— Gurjara Empire in North India. 

Ih Ehattacharyya. — Vindhyavasin. The writer is inclined to 

identify Vindhyavasin, a reputed Sahkhya teacher mentioned in 
several Sanskrit philosophical .works, with Varsaganya, who has 
also been named in the Bhmiafi, He assigns him a date (a. D, 
250-310; earlier than Isvarkrsna. 

R. SathyanaTHa Aiyar, — The Climacteric of Talihta, This is an 
estimate of the effects of the battle of Talikota on the empire of 
Vijayanagar. 

D. B, Disicalkar. — Chronology of the Paramara Rulers of India. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1927 


C, A, F, Rhys Davids, — The Uukmivn Co founders of Buddhism. 
The purport of the article is that Hlnayana Buddhism is not 
a homogeneous whole borrowed or derived from a still more 
ancient system or planned by Gotama alone, but a heterogenous 
aggregate — a complex of teaching to which contributions were 
made by the distinguished early converts like Kondahha, Vappa, 
Saripiitta, There were also men of the world who had a hand in 


the shaping of the religion, 

E. H. Johnston, — The Text of the Buddha'Carita^ Cantos TVIIL 
Mr, Johnston has utilised a fresh manuscript of the Buddha-carita, 
Dr. Welleds edition of the Tibetan text with German translation, 
etc., and has suggested some improvements in the readings of 
the Sanskrit text 

R, L. Turner,— 27 /!^ Phonetic Weakness of Terminational Elements 
in Indo-Aryan. Prof, Turner shows how some of the terminational 
elements of Indo- Aryan languages have undergone changes. This 
is due to the fact that the terminational elements are not properly 
: accented and the muscular effort in uttering them is not intense. 
; As other means of expressing grammatical relationship came into 




'Were^still -more lightly stressed; 


anges in Itof^lad^Aryan languages were rapid. 
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N. D. MlROnow. —BnddMsi Miscellanea, 

(1) The writer shows that the name of the Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
tesvara should be AvaloUta-svara as the latter corresponds to the 
Chinese rendering Kuar-Yeir. This is corroborated by an old Central 
Asian ms. which gives the name as Avalokita-svafa, The writer 
suggests that the form Avalokite^vara has come through the blend- 
ing of the two names Avalokitasvara and Lokesvara, 

(2) Central Asian Recensions of the Sadaharma-Pundarlka, In 
this paper, a comparative study of various recensions has been made 
leading to the conclusion that there were at least tzuo Central Asian 
recensions of the Saddharina-Pimdarkai, 

(3) Futuie and Conditional in Bnddhist Sanskrit, The purpose 
of this note is to show ''certain peculiarities in the use of the two 
above-named verbal forms in some Buddhist Sanskrit works/' 

F. W. Thomas and G. L, M. Clanson. A Second Chinese Buddhist 
Text in Tibetan Character^ 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, J uly, 1927 

S. K. De . — On the Date of the BuhMsitavali, It has been pointed 
out here that a reference to Vallabhadeva and his Subhasita- 
vali in Sarvananda's Tikdsarvasva, which was composed, accord- 
ing to its author himself in 1160 A,D., supplies a lower limit to 
the date of the anthology and does not justify a later date like 
the 15th century assigned to it by Peterson. 

H. R, DiVEKAR. — The Dual Authorship of the Kiivyaprakam^ The 
author of this article arrives at the definite conclusion that the 
Karikas of the Kwvyapraham as far as the figure of speech Park 
kara^ i.e., up to the first half of the iiSth verse of the last chapter 
were composed by Mammata, and the rest of the Kfirikas and 
the whole of the vfti \vere written by Alaka. 



Obituary Notice 

The Late Dr. E. Hultzsch (1857-1927) 


Dn Eugen Hultzsch was born at Dresden in March 1857; he 
studied Classical and Oriental Philology, especially Sanskrit, at Bonn 
and at Leipzig; he became a privatdocent for Oriental Studies at the 
University of Vienna in 1882. Dr. Bilhler, who after his retirement 
from India made the Austrian capital a centre of Oriental Studies, 
soon after he was appointed to its University Chair of Sanskrit and 
Indology, and who founded the Oriental Institute of Vienna and be- 
sides started, as an auxiliary to it, the Vienna Oriental Journal^ intro- 
duced Hultzsch to the study of Indian Epigraphy. In the course of 
1884-5, with the magic charm of Indology strong upon liim, Hultzsch 
travelled for six months in Northern India and Kashmir during which 
he collected valuable manuscripts and inscriptions. He was appointed 
in 1886 Superintendent of Epigraphy for the Madras Presidency, 
The 1st volume of South Indian Inscriptions^ Tamil and Sanskrit^ 
which was published by the Government of Madras in 1890 was 
chiefly the result of his special labours in 1886-87, supplemented with 
the assistance of the talented Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya. A second 
volume followed, dealing with the numerous and valuable inscriptions 
engraved in the great Temple of Tanjore (1891-95), the first 3 parts 
of which were done by Dr, Hultzsch himself and the following by 


* 


Mr. Venkayya who later rose to be the Government Epigraphist for 
India, Scrupulous accuracy in the minute details of the transcripts 
and a sound comparative study of the records themselves which would 
extract from them all the historical facts marked all his editing workj 
while in the editing of the Tamil inscriptions he deviated to some 
extent from the methods followed by Drs. Biihler and Fleet in their 
publication of Sanskrit inscriptions. 

Dr. Hultzsch retired from the post of Epigraphist in 1903 and 
remained till his death Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Halle; 
he was for long Secretary to the Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellscliaft. 
He published three Reports on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
South India in the years 1895-1905, the lines of which were largely 
followed by the later on the search for .Tamil, Sanskrit and 

, Telugu manuscripts in the .Southern Presidency, undertaken by the 
' ; ■ Mssiiibfwy. The magnum opus of Dr. Hultzsch 
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On the Canakya-sutrani 

In the second edition of the Kautallya Arthasastra R. 
Shamasastry has published, as an appendix, the Cmiakya- 
sutrani, and thereby countenanced, in a way, a presumption 
that they are somehow connected with the Kautallya or its 
author. He has, however, shown that they are not to be 
taken for the sutra alluded to in the anonymous^ verse 

1 He is, no doubt, quite right. But 
then it may be asked, what are those Canakya-sutrapii f 

It is quite evident that in the title of this work sulm is 
not to be taken in the usual denotation of the word. For 
the meaning of most of these suiras is quite plain, and to 
write a hhasya on them would be useless, nay absurd. They 
have, as a rule, very much the character of adages, and may 
be quoted in discussions for succinctly stating one’s opinion 
and giving, at the same time, more weight to it. In practice 

I This verse does not make part of the Kautallya, but is appended 
to it in the mss. It is certainly not by Kautalya. For (i) it is an 
arja, a metre which does not occur in the Arthasastra, (2) no ancient 
writer would use the perfect 'TOK in speaking of his own work (’tfcft 
and (3) the author of the ArthalSstra calls , hipiself by no other name 
but Kautalya. The verse in qu^on is most probably taken from 
some old commentary on the , 

' t tf A ‘'i. ' * 
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they are more useful than gnomic verses with which pedantic 
savants like to adorn their conversation, because like adages 
they directly make for the point at issue, while gnomic verses 
generally contain more statements than are called for by the 
occasion. 

The subject of the Canakya-sutraiii is policy, both poli- 
tical wisdom, rajanlti or dancjanlti, and prudence in the con- 
duct of life, general nlti. The former is treated of in the 
opening part of the work (some hundred sutras) and spora- 
dically in the remaining part also when an occasion offers; 
but in the last 400 sutras or more the main subject is rules 
of life. In this part, i.e., in about four-fifths of the whole 
work, there is no plan or logical arrangement, but small 
groups of sutras, linked together by a common idea or a 
catchword, succeed each other without any apparent order. 
The opening part of the work has less the character of a 
miscellany, since the author there treats of subjects contained 
in the ICaufaliya, chiefly in the first and eighth adhiharanas 
of it. In this part occur several borrowings from the Artba- 
sastra, two are identical, — no. 32: flusra: cf. p. 21 ; 

no, 91: cf, p. 328; others ai'e more or less 

differently worded, e.g.,no. 22: cf, p. 26 : 

and p. 322: Of the same kind are nos. 17, 

21, 52, 53, cf. pp.56, 58, which need not be transcribed here, as 
the editor has already quoted, in the footnotes of his text, the 
parallel passages from the Arthasastra. Sometimes a suto^a 
seems to give in a condensed form the meaning of a longer 
passage, e.g., no. 64: as compared with the ardlia- 

slolia p. 251: . 

In most cases the changes introduced in the original sen- 
tences of the Kautaliyara by the author of the sMrani are quite 
arbitrary and serve no reasonable purpose. This would have 
been otherwise, it the same man had composed both works. 
And besides, in that case, he would have made a more systema- 
tic; abstract from his foyrner work, and not have selected 
a few robjects only; nor would he have allotted, as he actually 
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did, only a fourth part of the sW>ras to rajanlti, and the 
majority of them to general nlti, whicli he did not treat of 
in the Arthasatra. I, therefore, have no doubt that the 
Canakya-siiti'aflii are by a later author who drew upon the 
Kautaliyam and other sources besides. Of what kiiul the 
latter were will now be discussed, 

A close study of the Canakya-sutrani discovers a curious 
fact. A considerable number of them are solitary padas of 
a sloka, quite regular ones, odd as well as even padcts, e.g . , 
no. 503: no. 507: ^larr ^ sjrffffct . There are 28 

cases of an odd paela of the PathyU (2nd foot 

nos. 34, 48, 89, 144, 222, 232, 234, 249, 251, 27G, 297, 
307, 313, 366, 367, 419, 451, 459, 460, 466, 473, 503, 533, 534, 
537, 589, 561, 569. — and 10 padas of a Viimla, viz., 2nd 
Vi'inda (2nd foot — w ^ w): 149. 4tli Yipulfi (2nd foot 
— w-^): 91, 138, 237, 385, 411, 426, 493 ; Vipulii 
(2nd foot w — w-) 279.^ 

There are 11 eases of an even pada, viz: 67, 171, 327, 410, 
416, 417, 418, 421, 606, 507, 532. Besides no. 209 is an 
ardhasloka, no. 256 becomes one by transposition of the 
2 '>adas, and no. 212 contains two even padas. ^ 

Now it can be easily proved that not by mere chance so 

1 With regard to these Vipula-padas it may be remarked that 
with the exception of two all are 4th Vipulas, which in Sanskrit 
Literature are by far less frequent than any of the three preceding ones 
and are almost entirely avoided by most classical poets. In only three 
cases, 41 1, 493, S42 the first foot is trt — v.- — , the usual 
form in epical and classical poemsj while in the remaining cases the 
first foot has the form 1=' — ' — — , which elsewhere occurs only 
quite sporadically. The single instance of the second Vipula (no. 
149) has also an unusual form, the first foot being w w — — , 
which is occasionally met with in the Epics only. The Vipula 
is restricted almost to the Mahabhirata. 

2 To the above list may be added a number of sWms of which 
the beginning is a pSda and the rest is in prose, viz., nos. 54, 97, 174, 
241, 343, 403, 518 ; the reverse is the case in no. 436. 
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many sTitras could have assumed the form of regular 
of a sloka. For in a clause of eight aksaras there are 256 
possible combinatious of short and long syllables only 24 
of these combinations give regular odd pMas of a Puthya, 
and 16 even padas^ altogether 40 regular p)adas. Therefore, 
if mere chance had decided the form of the sutras of eight 
aharas, the proportion of the metrical ones (not taking into 
account Yipulas for the reasons suggested in the last foot-note 
bub one) viz. 40, to the rest, viz. 216, would be 5*4 : 1. Bub in 
the Caiiakya-sutras there are 28 + 11 = 39 regular padas, and 
20 sutras of eight syllables which cannot be considered as 
padas of a sloka, viz., nos, 7, 22, 90, 107, 184, 175, 258, 285, 
295, 310, 315, 832, 353, 372, 442, 449, 464, 490, 500, 515, 542. 
Here the proportion of uninetrical to metrical sutras is 20: 
39, or nearly 1:2, i.e., nearly ten times smaller than we might 
expect it to be if chance alone had been responsible for the 
form of those sSfras. Ibis, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that most of the metrical sutras were intended as padas 
of a sloka actually. And this I can prove to be true in the 
following eases. No. 537: first pada of a well-known 

verse in Manu, 7, 213, occurring also in the Mahabharata, 
Ca^ialcya-sataka ; and of another one in Vrddha-Cap.akya ; no. 
307: vm' first pada of the verse in Manu 2, 239, and one 

in Gapakya-sataka ; no. 473: beginning of a well- 

known verse in the Hitopadesa, and two more quoted in the 
Subhasitavali ; no. 34: first of four different 

verses quoted in Boehtlingk’s Indische Spruche ; no. 419; 

beginning of a verse in Vrddha-Capakya, with the 
variant ^ for ^:. No. 249: may be compared 

with the following verse in the Hitopadesa; vrtsfcr x*!- 

, no. 222: jftsnr’ with the verse in CShakya- 

s'ataka: TWknr Tm fwj;, no. 421 with the 

whole line in MahabhSrata 12,6000: *Trf€Wsrrf[Wt^ *fr«ct(q 
m ; no. 327 : with the end of a line in Canakya- 


i : Cotrected from , 
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safcaka coming after No. 639: 

together with the next one which is not a "pada, piw 

WcJf' represents an arc?ft«sfoibc« which occurs four times in the 
Mahabharata and elsewhere^, w, : ■wnrofi^ 

The two sutras nos, 374 and 876 : 

are both mere prose, yet they will be readily recognised as a 
paraphrase of a well-known verse which occurs in Vrddha-Oap.a- 
kya and is quoted in Subhasitavali, Vikramacarita, etc, 

ustw' ( or flrrtw ) | 

f f«w' 11 

A variant of the 3rd pada is 

In the above nine eases I have been able to assign a pada 
given as a sTdra to some known sloka as its seeming origin. 

By a more searching investigation the number of these 
identifications might no doubt be considerably augmented. 

But I do not believe that all pMas occurring in the Sutrapii ■ 
or the majority of them have actually been taken by the 
author from the original slokas of which they once formed 
part; many of them, I suppose, had already acquired a sort j 
of independent existence as proverbial sayings without any 
reference to their origin. For in some o'? the above oases, • 
mz..i nos. 84, 307, 473, 539, I have pointed out more than one ; 
verse in which the same pada occurs ; their authors most 
probably regarded the pada in question as a proverb, and 
used it in composing a siihhasita of their own, a samasya 
as it were. As a further proof of my theory I adduce an : 

adage with which all reader’s of Sanskrit are familiar : 
usiTJrsrr. ; it is a regular pSi^ci!, whose source is not known if indeed ; 
it was once taken from an original sloka. An Adage states ; 
a general truth, and therefore when used in conversation ; 
adds weight to one's opinion. In many languages, e.g., in ; 

1 Indische Spriiche, 6^95 apd notes.. . , 

2 A somewhat different case Is no. 490 : Prsirs^ ^ (not a 

r^Iar pada) ; it may havn Men suggested by- Yajfiavalkya, !, *15 : 

ms 5^' f^ . 
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German, a great number of adages are rhythmical or even 
rhymed ; for a short verse is more impressive than prose. If 
for the same purpose in Sanskrit a rhythmical form was to 
be chosen, the pada of a sloka whose rhythm was familiar 
to all, would appear to be the most appropriate form of an 
adage •, for an adage should be short and announce one general 
truth, the point at issue for which it is used. A complete 
stanza is too large and pretentious ; it generally illustrates 
more than one point ; well suited for written works like the 
Paneatantra, Hitopadesa, etc., it is out of place in oral 
proceedings because it unduly interrupts the course of dis- 


cussion. 

A great number of such adages in the form of a pada 
of a sloka was, I assume, at some time the common property 
of the educated classes of India. From this common stock 
the author of the Capakya-siitrani derived some of the 
sulras in question ; on their model he may have coined some 
of his own composition ; perhaps those which present an un- 
usual form of a Vipullt may be thus ascribed to him. In 
this way the occurrence of so many padas of a sloka in his 
work can be satisfactorily explained. 

It sheuld, however, be noted that in the Sutrani there 
occur no padas of the Tristubh or Jagati ; perhaps they were 
regarded as too far removed from prose to be used in con- 
versation or discussions. There seems to have been no 
objection to simple iambic or trochaic metres. For nos. 
56 and 462 are iambic tetrameters, 526 an iambic pentameter, 
and 233 a catalectic trochaic tetrameter. The metre of no. 
462 is called Pramanl, that of no, 233 Samatiihd, and of 464 
SinikaUla. These metres are very rare in refined poetry, but 
they are not uncommon in popular literature, which may 
have been a fertile source of adages. 

Only a small part of the sutras is metrical, the ■ majority 
are prose sentences; some of them may have been popular 
sayings in Sanskrit or translated into -it from the vernacular 
language, bat most of them were probably penned by the , 
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autlior himself. Which works furnished him with the 
materials for them is doubtful ; only this much is certain 
that his guide for the mjanUi was the Kaufaliyara, His 
treatment of common ntU, being all but systematical, seems 
to have been a new departure. The subjects for this part 
of his work were probably furnished him by the vast gnounc 
literature both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, besides the Dharma- 
sastra and similar works. 

The Ciinakya-sutraiji and Canakya-sataka (Vrdclha- 
Caijakya, etc.) are, as indicated by the titles, imputed to 
Canakya. It is, however, almost certain that these two 
works have not been written by the same man. For in that 
case we should expect to find a great many borrowings from 
one work in the other, considering the similarity of their 
subjects. Actually, however, only four Ca^iakya-sutras occur 
as padas of verses in the other collection. 

In conclusion I may add a few words about OSnakya. 
The author of the Arthasastra calls himself in that work 
by no other name but Kautalya (or Kautilya); and in the 
Puranas the name of Candragupta’s minister who dethroned 
the last Nan da, is given as Kautilya. Visnugupta as another 
name of Kautalya occurs first in the anonymous gatM added 
in the mss. after the end of the Kautallyam (see above), and 
then in the Kamandaklya, Mudraraksasa, Dasakumaracarita, 
and in other classical Sanskrit works. The name Canakya 
to the exclusion of other names, is the one chiefly used, as 
far as I know, in Prakrit works, the Brliat-katbS (as pre- 
served in the Sanskrit versions of the original by Ksemcndra 
and Somadeva) and in Jaina legends; it was afterwards adop- 
ted by Sansktit writers, but not yet by Kamandaki. The 
lexicographers give these three names, together with some 
more, as synonyms ; but their authority in this regard must 
be set aside as entirely unfounded and self-contradictory.^ 

I See the Preface of Shamasastry’s 2nd edition of the ArthaSastfa 

P'*' . ^ 
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The puzzle is that the name Vig^iugupta in Sanskrit literature, 
and Cagiakya originally in Prakrit literature should appear 
not before many centuries after Kautalya’s time. These 
names may have belonged to different persons living at an 
interval of some centuries, and the traditions about the 
earlier man may have been transferred to the later one, as fre- 
quently happens in political as well as literary history, 
e.g., Yararuoi and Bhatrhari have been confounded with one 
another. It may be imagined that there was once a popular 
Prakrit poet on nxti called Caiiakya, whom the people after- 
wards confounded and identified with Kautalya, the famous 
author of the science of politics. But in the present state 
of our knowledge it is useless to put forward any definite 
theory; the problem will remain unsolved as long as some 
more explicit information does not become available. 


Hermann Jacobi 


TattvasTaliliOTadrstigitiki dohi 

An Old Bengali Doha and its Tibetan Yersicn 

In the section Tshi of the Bgyud Hgrel (Tantravrtti) 
portion of the Tibetan Bstan Hgyur (Tanjur) there occur 
several works which are mainly collections of dohas ‘couplets’ 
(see Cordier’s Catalogue du Bonds tihStain de la BihliotMgue 
Nationale, Deuxi^rae Partie, pp. 280). Prom their titles 
I they seem to be works on Sahajayana Buddhism, very few 
"I works of which important developement of Mahayaina 
Buddhism during its later days have as yet been found in 
their original form. 

Portunately for us some of these Sahajayana treatises 
though mainly lost in their origiijal form are preserved in 
the Tanjur in Tibetan translations. And the names of some 
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of the authors of such works and fragments of the original 
works have been made familiar to us by the researches of 
Mm. Haraprasad Shastri, who has clone much to unravel the 
history of these later phases of Maliayaua., 

Mm. Haraprasad Shastri ( = HPS) has edited and publish- 
ed a collection of some of these treatises, at best only a 
fragment of the whole, under the title, JSajar hacharer 
imrana Bahgala hhasaya Bauddha Gan 0 Doha, which besides 
furnishing us with some earliest specimen of Bengali lan- 
guage gives us a clue to the Buddhist religious concepts of 
those days. 

In course of our examining the above-mentioned Tibetan 
works we came across one named TaUvasvahhcivadTsfigUika 
doha by the celebrated SiddhScarya Luipada, the reputed 
founder of this school of Mahayana. He was known as the 
Adi-siddhacarya and his date is approximately the 1 0th century 
A.D. (for discussions about Ltilpjida and his date see HPS’s 
introduction to Bauddha Gan 0 Doha, p. 21 and Dr. Suiiiti 
Kumar Chatterji’s Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, Introduction, p. 119). 

On examination this work was found to be the Tibetan 
translation of the 29th doha of the Garyacaryaviniscaya of 
the Bauddha Gan 0 Doha. The CaryUcaryavinisoaya is a 
collection of caryapadas which were meant to be sung or 
recited. A carydpadd consists of several dohas. 

In his introduction to the above work while giving a short 
sketch of the life of Lnipada HP3 mentions the name of 
the above work as found in the Tanjur but deplores the fact 
of its being lost in the original. Now this identification 
will be welcome from the fact that we shall be able to ascer- 
tain with the help of these Tibetan translations — they being 
generally very faithful and sometimes explanatory— the mean- 
ing of certain passages which have not as yet been clearly 
interpreted. No apology is therefore needed to give below 
a comparative study of the old Bengali doM and its Tibetan 
translation: occurring in the seotion Tshi of the Bgyud Hgrel 

t H, Q., DECEMBER, I927 2 
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portion of the Tanjur (see Cordier, op. ciV., p. 230, no. 2). It 
should be mentioned in this connection that Br. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji has noticed this agreement between the above 
doha and the Tibetan work in the Tanjur previously mention- 
ed (op. cii., p, 113, footnote). 

The xylograph we have used belongs to our Visvabharati 
Library. We have also compared our readings with 
those in the xylographs of the Asiatic Society and the 
Calcutta University. There is no difference worth mentioning 
among the three xylographs, all being of the Narthang 
edition. 

We give below the original Bengali text as given by 
HPS ; but we have not given its translation as it would 
not differ very much, as regards the main body of the 
caryapada, from the translation of the Tibetan text which 
follows it. 


^ II 

v'tira ^ f^nnviT 

fere? ^ 'SfPt ?!i II 3 II 
^ w sinfr 

ret wire ii \ ii 

rerf^ fre'wtre re? fere 
rearer rep? ftre reire re freregr ii \ ii 
1? rere? rewre 

rer re? re^ rerf? re? re Irere ii re ii 


The following is the Tibetan text : 

Rgya gar skad du 1 

Ta ttva sva bha ba dri sti gl ti ka do ha na ma 11 
Bod skad du 1 

Ran bz In gyi do ha mdzod kyi gluhi Ita ba z es bya ba 
dpal He ru ka la phyag htshal lo Ii 
gnis med bdud rtsi kun hdus grub thob kyi | 
dri med dgoiis pa Ita spyod la sogs ni i 


HPS reads for . this line snre? reregrerer ^ rere re fer ; but we have 
:ed the above reading which -was suggested by Prof. Sahidullah 

Sfhi^a Part^ I ja7 b, S., p. ^). ' , 
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flams len thobs de kun la phan pahi phyir ) 
bcle gsegs rnams la phyag htshal bSad par b}-a | 

I ■ 

daos po^yan ni ma yin zin 1 
duos med pa’^ ni ma skyes paho® 1 
hdi Ita bu yi ran bzlin ni | 
su z% gis ni rtogs bar hgyur 1 
Lu yi pa ni smra bar byed 1 
Ijdi Ita bu ni no mtshar che | 
khams gsum gnas su longs spyod kyaii 1 
de ilid gnas ni rtogs pa med || 

, 2 

de yi kha dog rigs® dan ni i 
dbyibs kyan bdag gis rtogs pa med i 
de Ita bu yi ran bzln ni i 
dnos por ma grub ji Itar bstan i 
Lu yi pa° II 

3 

bdag gis gzlin la ji Itar hdri^ 1 
cliu gtin zla ba gzugs brnan ni 1 
don dam sgyu mar rtogs pa med i 
Lii yi pa° N 

4 

Lu yi pa ni smra bar byed l 
bdag gis gz'an la ji Itar hdri* t 
de yi ran bzlin rtogs pa med I 
Rail hz'in gyi do ha mdzod kyi gluhi Ita ba z'es bya ba | 
slob dpon Lu yi pas mzod pa rdzogs so ii 
The following is a translation of the above : 

In the language of Bharata TativasvadhtvadrsUglHkU doM and in 
that of Bhot (Tibet) Ran bz1n gyi doha mzod kyi gluhi Ita ba. 

Salutation to Sri Heruka. 

After saluting the Tathagatas I shall speak, for the benefit of all, 
of the means of exploring the pure thought, vision and conduct etc, 

I X (X= Xylograph) /<*. 3 XM, 

3 In accordance with the Original text in Bengali the actual read- 
ing must be rtags meaning cikna ‘mark’ as in the text. 

4 X but it is hot Correct as the original 'm piriechat the Tib. 

equivalent of which is ^dri. ■ 
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which lead to complete consummation in the form of the nectar of 
Advaya (one free from all sorts of duality). , 

I, . 

There is neither becoming (bhava), nor non-becoming (abhava). 
Who can believe in such nature ? 

Lul says though this most wonderful things sports in the three 
worlds (dhatus), its real existence cannot be ascertained. 

2 

It has neither colour nor. mark nor form. Such Mature being in fact 
not established, hpw can it be explained ? Lui says etc. 


How shall I then put questions to others ? Like the reflection of 
the moon in water (its) truth or falsehood cannot be ascertained. 
Lu'i says etc. 

4 

Lui says how shall I then put questions to others ? Its nature is 
not known. 

Svabhavadohako'sagltikadrsti by Acarya Lui is finished. 

In reading the Bengali original the first thing that strikes 
the reader is the complete absence of the title, and the bene- 
dictory and introductory lines •which in the Tibetan preced the 
dolias proper. The title TattnasvahliavadfstigitiJca as found 
in the Tibetan shows clearly the inner idea running through 
these dohas and its absence in the Bengali original 
leaves the reader to wonder what may be the meaning of these 
negative assertions which seem to be so mystical. 

It should be noted here that in translating the name of 
the work the Tibetan' translator omitted translating the word 
iattva and misplaced drsti, this error being possibly due to 
not clearly understanding the significance of the word. 

The benedictory line is addressed to Heruka, one of the 
chief gods of the later Buddhist Vajrayana pantheon. 

In the introductory lines in Tibetan, the author 
states the object of the work viz. to speak of the means of 
attaining perfect knowledge and conduct which lead to 
nectar like, consummation. , Then foPows the translation of 
the dohUs proper* 
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In the second line of the original there occurs a word 
sanibohe (Skt. samhodha or samhodhaua) for which we have 
svahhava (rah bzlu) in the Tibetan tranalation, While 
speaking of the nature (svabhava) of Reality (tatf/sa), the word 
sciTiibolie seems to be not perfectly clear and appai’ently the 
Tibetan translation gives a better reading and is more explicit. 

The third and fourth lines of the original occur as the 
refrain as is apparent from Tibetan. The refrain asserts 
that its (Reality’s) real existence cannot be ascertained. So 
apparently HPS’s manuscript is defective in not clearly stating 
which couplet is the real refrain. According to Tibetan the 
refrain is : 

Tm pRnsR; 'sv ?it 5 t ^ 11 

HPS has translated vata by fool, the Sanskrit commentary 
appended to the original has halayogin for it ; in the Tibetan 
translation this word does not occur. 

In the same line of the refrain their occur two other words 
dulaJchha vin&tia (Skt. durlaksya vijhana) ; for these the 
corresponding Tibetan has fio mtshar cJie, w’hich can be tran- 
slated as “the most wonderful thing”, meaning thereby 
Reality (tattva), the nature of which is being discussed. 

Por mlasa^i in the second line of the refrain, Tibetan 
has Ions spyod which has been translated by S, G. Das in his 
dictionai’y by samhhoga, and here used apparently as a verb. 
After this the Tibetan gives two extra words de nid gtias ni 
which can be translated by tattvasthiti, i.e., the existence 
of Reality. These two additional words in the Tibetan do 
certainly, make the meaning clearer. 

The next couplet, too, is more explanatory in the Tibetan 
version. For jdher in the original the Tibetan reads dc 
‘tasya’ (taker), and says that without form, colour and mark 
such nature is in fact. non-existeht and asks how it has been 
expressed. In the original there is a fling at the Agama and 
the Vedm and it relates .how the Agamm and the 
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Vedas have discussed what has neither form nor colour nor 
mark. 

The last of the four couplets in the original completes the 
idea running through the three preceding ones by saying that 
there is nothing to contemplate, as even that on which I 
(the author) stand, has no real existence. 

None of the Xylographs give any Tibetan version of the 
above couplet which had apparently been omitted by the 
Tibetan translator ; in its stead reoccurs the first line of the 
third couplet : ‘‘How shall I put questions to others ?” and 
then it concludes by saying that the nature (of Reality) 
is unknowable. That the original with these two last lines 
is more complete as regards the idea there is no doubt and 
that the Tibetan translation without them is a little incomplete 
is apparent ; but Tibetan sums up with the statement 
that the nature (of Reality) is unknowable, a conclusion 
quite logically following from what had been said before. 

The above comparative study of the caryapada and its 
Tibetan version is interesting for the fact that it shows 
how in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries the Tibetans 
used to translate even works in the local dialects of India. It 
also shows us the way to newer possibilities of Tibetan- 
Bengali comparative studies which are sure to help us much 
to form a clearer idea of the state of religious ideals in 
those days when the whole of India and particularly the 
eastern part of it was passing through a great transitional 
period in matters religious. 


Anath Nath Basu 


The Date of Zoroaster 


While Professor Johannes Hertel still contends in favour 
of his hypothesis^ that Zoroaster lived to inspire the zeal of 
Dareios, a much more plausible contention has been put 
forward by Professor Antoine Meillet® in defence of the 
traditional date which may be treated as placing the birth of 
the prophet in 660 b. c. In adopting this attitude Professor 
Meillet evades the fundamental objection which, in my 
opinion, is completely fatal to the theory of Professor Hertel. 
If Dareios were really the patron and supporter of Zoroaster, 
common sense suggests that we would find the fact recognised 
clearly (1) in the inscriptions of the great king himself ; (2) 
in the traditions of Iran ; and (3) in the Greek reports on 
Persian religion. The silence of any one of these sources 
might be explained away, but their agreement in ignoring the 
relation of the two men — for Professor Hertel’s attempts to 
find knowledge of Dareios by Zoroaster are wholly implausible 
— precludes the possibility of accepting their contemporaneity, 
unless we are prepared to discard all canons of historical 
evidence. As against Professor Hertel’s view of the religion 
of Dareios may be set Professor Meillet’s emphatic declara- 
tion that the state of the Greek evidence is such as to show 
that under the Achaemenid empire Zoroastrianism was 
neither the official nor even an important religion of Persia 
proper. The truth seems to lie between these two extreme 
views ; the Greek Vagueness on the subject of Zoroaster is 
frankly difficult to understand if he really were born no 
earlier than 660 b. c., and, so far as it goes, it rather suggests 
that Zoroaster flourished at a somewhat earlier date. 

Professor Meillet again has a very different theory of the 

1 See /. Q.t h 4-19. 

3 Trots ConfSrences sur ks Gitka dt I' AtMte* 
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relation of Zoroaster to the empire than that advocated by 
Professor Hertel, who conceives the prophet as an active 
factor in inspiring the actions of Dareios. Very justly he 
lays stress on the clear fact that the Gathas contain no hint 
of the existence of a great monarchy, but instead represent 
the religion of a peasantry, oppressed by rich nobles, of a 
type similar to those of the ^gveda, whose sacrifices attest 
their command of large means won from the labour of the 
masses. The GathSs seek, on the one hand, ordered peace in 
life, on the other, look forward to retribution and reward in 
the world to come, to redress the grievous inequalities of life 
on earth. This was the state of society which, in Professor 
Meillet’s view, paved the way for the Achaemenid empire, 
which deposed the local rulers and placed all the land under 
royal satraps, relieving the peasantry of the constant feuds 
of local lords at their expense. But, granting a measure of 
truth in this conception, it remains clear that there is nothing 
to help us to establish the temporal relations of Zoroaster and 
the Achaemenids. The social conditions which are reflected 
in the Gathas may well have persisted for centuries until 
they were redressed in some degree by the emergence of the 
empire of Kyros and his successors. 

Equally inconclusive is the evidence from language 
adduced by Professor Meillet. The Avestan language in the 
Grathas he holds to be a dialect of the north-west of Iran 
which confirms the tradition that Zoroaster was born at 
Ragha, Rhagai of the Greek tradition, near Teheran. This 
view he bases on the article of Paul Tedesco on the Biale- 
ktologie der west-iranisohen Turfantexte,’- in which the author 
seeks to show that it is with t!ie speeches of the north-west 
alone that the Avestan of the Gathas shows essential coinc- 
idences, while it differs in important regards from the Sogdian 
dialect and the speech of Khotan. It must, however, be 
observed that the proof adduced is far from rigorous : the 

,i Le Monde - . .i. „ 
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only way of proving eontinuity in language development is 
through the possession of texts of authenticated provenance 
without serious breaks in time. In this ease no such possi- 
bility of proof exists, and in our present state of knowledge 
to assert that the north-west origin of the Avestan is proved 
goes far beyond what is plausible. Moreover the Gathas 
themselves and the tradition suggest that the scene of the 
activity of Zoroaster lay rather in the region of Baktria, 
where, as Oldenberg^ held, the opposition of the settled life 
of the husbandmen and that of the nomads was specially 
marked. Professor Meillet, indeed, meets this argument by 
holding that the texts reveal no such contrast, but merely 
the contest between the poor peasants and their lords, but 
this is doubtless an exaggerated view. It remains true, of 
course, that this opposition of conditions is not necessarily an 
indication of Baktria ; similar conditions might doubtless be 
found elsewhere as on the Helmend. All that is certain is 
that, owing to the break in our linguistic evidence, we cannot 
on the strength of certain similarities between the Avestan 
of the Gathas and the later West Iranian dialects locate the 
home of Avestan in the west rather than in the east. 

Similarly it is impossible to make anything out conclusive- 
ly regarding the age of the Ayestan of the Gathas. 
Professor Meillet readily recognises that exact dating is 
precluded by the fact that we have no standard for the time 
in which languages change, and that a literary language 
may persist without substantial modification for centuries. 
But he attempts to show that a century is not too short a 
time to explain the difference between the Avestan and 
the Old Persian of the inscriptions of the Achaemenids, 
Incidentally, it may be noted, this view is wholly opposed to 
that of Professor Hertel, who sees in the Avestan and in the 
Persian of the inscriptions contemporary forms of speech. 

I Aus Indiett und Irarti 12^. Compare L. de la Vallfe Poussin, 
Indo-europSenSi p. 58 . . . . 

DECEMBER, 1927 - 
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But Professor Meillet’s arguments are by no means conclusive. 
As be points out, the Persian of the inscriptions is al- 
ready in an advanced stage of evolution ; there is confusion 
of the dative and genitive ease forms, of the instrumental 
and the ablative ; the nominative and accusative plural 
masculine of the demonstratives have but a single form ; the 
perfect has nearly always been replaced by a periphrastic 
form. It is very significant that Ahura Mazda, whose name 
appears always as two distinct terms, often in reverse 
order, in the Gathas, now is regularly reduced to the invari- 
able compound Ahuramazda. The changed state of the 
language can be accounted for, on Professor Meillet’s theory, 
by holding that the speech of a conquering people occupy- 
ing new territories suffers often rapid change, and thus a 
century is not inadequate to explain the divergence of type 
from the Avestan of the Gathas. But as against this 
contention, must be set the fact that on his theory the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions is the speech of the Persian 
aristocracy, and there is ample evidence, for instance, in the 
case of Latin, that ruling aristocracies tend to preserve 
their speech jealously. Professor Meillet's argument would, 
in fact, have much greater plausibility if his contention were 


that the language of the inscriptions represented the speech 
of the lower orders of a community which had taken over the 
speech of an invading army of conquerors. 

As opposed to the Persian of the inscriptions, the lan- 
guage of the Gsthas is remarkably archaic ; in certain respects 
it is notably more archaic than even the oldest of the 
hymns of the JRgveda. Above all it preserves clear traces, as 
shown by Andreas and Waekernagel,^ of the existence of 
the short vowels which in the Vedie language have coalesced 
in a ; it has not reduced the short diphthongs to e and o as 
has Vedic ; it preserves the pronominal forms ma- and thwa- ; 
the first person in the primary form of the thematic verbs has 


See Gdt. Nachnchietii 191I1 pp. yff. 
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the form -a • the plural neuter has the verb in the singular. 
In many points the agreement with Vedio is close and 
remarkable, suggesting inevitably that the Gathic language 
is of considerable antiquity. Against this suggestion Professor 
Meillet adduces suggestions of the intrusion of modern forms ; 
thus, for instance, the declension of vls^xi has been assi- 
milated to that of nouns, as in the dative singular vispai and 
the genitive plural mspanam'- ; or we have a thematic first 
person in -a side by side with a non-thematic third person. 
Such slight details suggest, in his view, that the language 
was on the point of undergoing substantial change. Unfortu- 
nately this argument is very far from satisfactory, when 
it is considered in the light of Vedic. It is certain that even 
in the JRgveda side by side with very old forms we find 
forms which show signs of those changes which are charac- 
teristic of Prakrit, but very few scholars are willing on this 
score to deny the antiquity of the ^mda. Rather it is recog- 
nised that the presence of these forms is susceptible of 
various explanations compatible with the early date assigned 
to the hymns. In some eases the deviations may be set down 
as mere corruptions of the text or interpolations during 
transmission,® the soundness of this view being established in 
certain instances by comparison with the forms preserved in 
parallel texts which do not show the corruption. Or, again, 
the changes may be regarded as sporadic forerunners of 
what perhaps much later became a regular process, or borrow- 
ing from another dialect may be admitted. In the case of 
the Avesta the alleged signs of linguistic evolution seem 
all to belong to natural categories of the working of analogy, 
and any cogent evidence that they point to a late date seems 

I To be read vlspanan (see GM, Nachrichten, 1911, p- 10). 

: 2 Several forms in the Kashmir Ms. of the Khilas of the Ugveda 

illustrate these points, which are also to be noted in the careless tradi- 
tion of the Atharvaveda^ (Whitney’s translation, Lanman’s notes on 
X, 9, 23 ; xix, 8, 4 ). 
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wholly lacking. Indeed one of the facts adduced by Professor 
Meillet tells definitely against such a view. In thQ Later 
Avesta we find a definite deviation from the rule of the Gathas 
by which in consonantal stems genitive and ablative singular 
have the same form ; the charaoteristie termination -t of 
vowel stems is used in the ablative of consonantal stems also. 
The Gatbas, on the contrary, show once at least (xxxiii, 4) 
the use of the genitive form for the ablative of a vowel 
stem, indicating that the trend of analogy at that period was 
quite different from that prevailing at the time of the 
Later Avesta. Nor is it open to Professor Meillet to contend 
that the archaism of the Gathas can be explained by their 
being composed in a hieratic and, therefore, unchanging 
form of speech, for his point is that the Gathas are essentially 
intended to covert the laity, and, therefore, could not be 
couched in a form of speech unintelligible or remote from life ; 
just as the Buddha had to instruct his hearers in a vernacular, 
so Zoroaster addressed his audiences in a living tongue. 

It is, therefore, difficult to resist the impression that it is 
very curious, if Zoroaster lived but a short period before 
Kyros ascended the throne in 558 b.o., that the Gathas should 
be written in a language so much more archaic than the 
Persian of the inscriptions. It is impossible to arrive at any 
certain results from the facts of language, because they permit 
of various possibilities of explanation, but they accord well 
with the view that Zoroaster was already a figure of the some- 
what distant past when the Aohaemenids began to reign. 
No doubt it would be more satisfactory if we could share 
Professor Meillet’s view that the linguistic facts accord with 
the traditional date, and that it is in itself entirely probable 
and is not contradicted by any other facts, for to have 
a fixed date for the work of the prophet would be a result 
of the greatest value. But the tradition cannot be treated as 
even prima facie valid, for it forms part of a wholly un histori- 
cal conception of Iranian history, and we have no right to 
fasten on one point and claim it to be valid, while admitting 
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the worthlessness of the rest. If we are to adhere to the 
measure of assurance at which we can justly arrive, we must 
content ourselves with the view that Zoroaster was a prede- 
cessor of the Achaemenids, from whom he was probably 
separated by a considerable interval of time ; to seek to fix a 
more definite date is idle ; even if we feel little doubt that he 
lived not later than 700 B.c., we must admit that means for 
more definitely locating him in time are wholly wanting. 

A. Beeriedale Keith 


Bhyana in Early Buddhism 

Learned men have told us in a certain Encyclopaedia 
that there is no mysticism in Buddhism.^ This is true to some 
extent because they, with fellow-writers in that work, have 
certain preconceptions about what we have come to call 
mysticism. And perhaps it is also because a critical, ie., 
a historical, knowledge of the Buddhist texts is as yet, or 
certainly was a decade and more ago, very immature. 

‘Mysticism’ was unknown to Johnson’s Dictionary. But 
he defined ‘mystical’ as ‘sacredly obscure’, as ‘having a hidden 
meaning’, and again as just ‘obscure.’ And DhySna, in Pali 
Jhana, had a meaning in early Buddhism that is nearly, 
if not quite, hidden. It is an ‘obscure’ subject ; Dr. Heiler’s 
admirable study in it, also of a decade ago, shows it clearly as 
a ‘sacredly obscure’ subject.® For him its obscurity lies more 
in the history of its appearance, growth and decadence in 
Buddhism, than in its object. He makes wise and suggestive 
comments about its history, but about the object of JhSna 
he reckons to have found in the texts adequate explanation. 

1 Encydopmdia of Religion and Ethics, art : Dhyana. 

2 Die Buddhistische Versenkung, igi8. 
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He sees in Buddhist, Jaina and Vedantist Dhyana a triple 
expansion, the roots of which run down to obscure pre-Toga 
beginnings. But the object of Buddhist Jhalna he claims to 
have been a gradual but sure way to attainment, cathartic 
and strenuous, of that Nirvau.a here and now which is different 
only in degree from, and is the antechamber of, the final 
goal, Parinirvaiia. In other words, he sees in Buddhism “not 
philosophy nor metaphysic nor ethic, but a mystical reli- 
gion of deliverance,” the way to which was the way of rapt 
musing or absorption known as Dhyana or Jb§.na. With a 
worthy jealousy for the genius of the Pounder — the genius 
of warding and leading individually the individual — he repu- 
diates the idea, that Gotama himself taught this ‘way’ in the 
stereotyped, fourfold JhSna formula (much less in the four- 
and five-fold formula of the abstractions called Arupa-jhana). 
With a less worthy rejection of Gotama’s significant ‘mani- 
festo’^ of the Way, the Marga, of life as a wayfaring 
according to a man’s inner guidance through the worlds to the 
goal — this he calls “an incomplete and inexact popular- 
poetical conception of the path of salvation” — he makes the 
pounder turn away from the need and the call of a world he 
had set out to help, turn away from the warding of Everyman, 
and hold out a way of salvation to the world-lorn, world- 
forsaking recluse (a strange picture of a world-saviour !). 

Por me early Buddhism may be worthed as ‘mystical’ or 
not. The word of course means now not merely obscure. 
But the ascription may produce more obscurity than it clears. 
Mysticism in its broadest, its most real, because its (for 
us) most practical, meaning is converse, usually solitary, with 
the unseen. Converse is access. It is eomm-uniou ; it is not 
necessarily union. When the earth comes to accept this 
humbler, more practicable aspect of mysticism, instead of 
using terms of an as yet inconceivable union with the Highest, 
we may then come to worth a mysticism that is not attain- 
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able only by a saintly aspirant now in this continent, now in 
that century, but one that is a way for the help of the raany : 
ye heoi siJckhahama ; whosoever are willing to learn. ^ 

If we take converse, communion, with the unseen as our 
meaning of ‘mystic', we can, as I shall show, claim that 
there is mysticism, and much of it in early Buddhism. Some 
years ago I took a different line in making out such a claim. 
It was in connection with a modern untitled Pali and 
Sinhalese manuscript, which my husband called the Yoga- 
vacara’s Manual, and its English translation by Mr. Wood- 
ward, which we called the Manual of a Mystic. There I 
took penetration (paiive^ha) into ‘things’ as admittedly belong 
ing to at least European mysticism. I have been learning 
much since then. Later Buddhism dealt far too exclusively 
with ‘things’ (dhamma). Early Buddhism, like the true gospel 
as which it started, was far more concerned with men, and 
in each man with the very man, the purusa or atman. 

But so-called mysticism is of both the old world and the 
new, both of primitive culture anywhere, and of riper cul- 
ture in East and West. And the tendency at present is for 
the new and the riper to read later traditions and con- 
cepts into the old and the more primitive. I propose, here as 
elsewhere, to drop the words ‘mysticism’ and ‘mystic’ as 
more hindersome than helpful, and to try to show whether 
the Bali books do not betray, when closely scanned, an 
evolution in the specific form of Indian Samadhi called Bud- 
dhist ‘musing’ (Jhana). 

I find myself in disagreement with much that has lately 
been written on Buddhist JhSna. Whatever Dhyana may 
now mean in Japan or elsewhere in the Bast, in the Pali books 
it does not mean ‘meditation’.® Meditation requires, if it 
be worthy, the whole synergy of the thinking man. Early 
Buddhist JhSna is a deliberate putting off (paMncc) of 
applying and sustaining thought. What is stated to be left 

• I MahSparinibbana SUttanta 2 art : DhySna. 
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is sati (with indifference emotionally). And sati in those 
books is just lucid awareness, the state needed by the listener 
who is purged of preconceptions and waiting to learn. 

This final state in what is known as T'ourth Jhana is not 
kept in view by writers on Dhyana or musing. Is it because 
such a state is so little worthed by modern writers, both of 
East and West ? 

I agree that Buddhist Jhana and Yoga Dhyana may have 
a common root in India’s remote past. But when it comes 
to calling the former the latter, I would say, they have 
naught in common save the fact of the solitary muser and 
the unseen. The values placed in the muser and imputed 
to the musing are in each cult very different. So different, 
that between the formularized Jhana and the Yoga aphorisms 
some historic link is needed, a link. which may not show the 
one as derived from the other, but which may show them as 
at one time less widely divergent. 

Once more, the object in Buddhist Jhana is not to me so 
clear as some writers make out. Dr. Heiler, like other 
German writers, sees in the object, both of Buddhism and of 
Jhana, the very general Indian ideal of ‘deliverance’ or re- 
lease (Brldmg, moksa,, vimutti). This is not a Vedic 
doctrine, and it is not very clear whether its first appearance 
in Indian literature is pre-Buddhistic. It became a familiar 
word in the Buddhist tradition, but for me it is not in the 
mandate of Buddhism,^ and it is with the early mandate that 
I am trying to deal. Nor is it by any means given as the 
constant object of Jhana. What I find in the Pifakas (I 
purposely exclude mediaeval literature) is a double set of 
formulas, wording no ‘release’ but only a ‘practice’, and inserted 
in very different contexts. Taken in themselves, they suggest 
a ladder placed against a wall, but not reaching to the top. 

Dr. Heiler admits that in Buddhism, Jhana is but a 

I It is only imputed to Gotama in one of the records of the 
‘Enlightenment . But it is made the diploma of the first missioners. 
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preliminary, a preparing, not an end in itself. But he calls 
the culminating step in the fourfold formula the immediate 
threshold {Vorstufe) of full deliverance, of ‘visible Nirvana’ 
pmnma-ditthadhamma'nibhma, which is “in essence one and 
the same saving good and deliverance-ideal” as “Nirvana 
of the other side”. But this is by no means the position 
clearly and unvaryingly assigned to Fourth Jhana in the 
canonical books. In the highly authoritative Brahmajala 
Suttanta^ the four Jhanas are classed in the same category 
as the healthy enjoyment of sense (which was also a form of 
Nirv 5 Q.a, as the Magandiya Sutta testifies®), and are stated 
to be outclassed by many other higher and better things felt 
and known by the ‘tathagata’. It is true that these ‘things’ 
may refer to Nirvapa-experience, the error being to see in 
Jhana the patti or attainment itself. But it is very improb- 
able that had Fourth Jhana been held as the very ‘threshold’ 
of the highest, it would have been so classed as it is there. 
It is true that we find a baser kind of Jhana contrasted 
with that of the formulas, when a man brooding over one of 
the ‘hindrances’ to right Jhana ‘muses and bemuses, unrauses 
and de-bemuses.’^ But it is not this but the Jhana of the for- 
mulas which is here classified. The Dhammapada declares that 
it is the combination of Jhana and wisdom {pama) that makes 
a man “near to Nirvaflia”.* But the less poetical, academic 
• procedure in Abhidhamma sees in Fourth Jhana, not only a 
stage in ‘transmundane’ (lohuttara) study, but a stage no less 
in access to the conditions called B.upa, or Eupaloka, the 
world, or conditions of BrahmS-devas. Now these were not 
for Buddhists coincident with Nirvana ; they are even referr- 
ed to on one occasion as “hlua”, inferior.® Yasmii^ samaye 

I Dlgha-Nikaya, 1, i ; cf, Majihima-Mkaya, ii, 228. 

3 Maj'/hima-Nikaya, no, 75. 

3 Ibid., no. 108. Lord Chalmers’ transl. Ananda is the speaker. 

4 Verse 372, 

5 Mt^hma, no, 97. I find one case of a monk making Jhana 

, DEf;P.MnRR. intn 
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¥5!p4pupaMtiya maggatii bhaveti“8ifi whafe time... he makes a 
way to become for access to (or rebirth in) the Bupa 
(-world)” — such is the unvarying formula in Jhana when 
undertaken wiJ/j this object.^ In 'supramundane’ Jhana, where 
we might have expected to find not less a clearly stated 
object, and that object Nirvag.a, or anyway arahantship, none 
is given. We are only told that this Jhana is a ‘going-away- 
from’ (niyi/anihani), and ‘not-making-for-upheaping’ {apacaya- 
gaminam),^ and we are left with these negatives.. And so 
little is Jhana here the one threshold, that nineteen other 


forms of ‘making-to-become’ are added, beginning with ‘the 
Way,’ as equally important with Jhana. I may add in pas- 
sing, that the Jhana placed between these two, that of ‘Arupa’, 
is, like Riipa-jhana, said to have the definite object of 
‘access’ to the hypothetical immaterial world. 

Let it not however be supposed, that this relatively tidy 
treatment on Jhana appears throughout the Abhidhamma- 
Pifaka. If we pass from the first book just cited, the J)hamma- 
saiigayii, to the second, the Vibhanga, we seem to light on 
curious confusions. The Jhana formulas never vary. Here 
too the aspirant is said to eliminate all desires of sense and of 
things evil, then all active work of intellect, then all 
commotion of emotion, remaining in a state of utterly cleansed 
indifference and mindfulness (or me.mory). But we read in 


what immediately follows, that ‘at that time’ the contents 
of the aspirant’s thought {cittd) include many factors of 
intellect and emotion, even after attainment of Fourth Jhana, 
prior to which all such have been eliminated. It is not 
easy, for instance, to understand how a man in Fourth Jhana, 
with both thought and emotion eliminated, can be developing 
the ‘emancipating thought’ of pity, or of a fellow-feeling 
with another’s joy (mudita), or be understanding the causes of 


his.'base’ {p^daka), on which he won arahantship^ but he was an excep^^ 
tionalyMyln ; Kankha-Revata. Commentary on Ahguttara. . 

I Dh^mmas0nga'!^i j, . 2 Dhammasomiga'od, 
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ill. Emergence from Jhana (vuUkana) may have firslj been 
necessary, but there is no recorded indication of it.^ And 
Mettajhana, ‘amity-musing’, such as Subhuti and Nanda were 
noted for, contravenes that.^ 

Any way, it may be said, the object oi 3hS,na, (Bupiipapatti 
ArupUpapatti) is here clear enough. That is true. The 
commentary concedes, from the Suttas, that there are higher 
things to be got by samUdhi, or jhmia, but that, for this 
accessj the fourfold Jhana is the only way.® And I am not 
yet aware of any teaching in the Suttas urging a man to 
practise Jhana for rebirth’s sake. Rebirth was ‘becoming’, 
and that led rather to 111 than to the end of 111. 

Is there then more consistency of treatment in the subject 
of Jhana in the other two Pitakas ? What do we learn 
in them about the purpose, end, or object of Jhana ? 

The Viuaya almost entirely ignores Jhana. This is not a 
little remarkable, seeing how much it was commended in 
the Suttas, how much it was said to enter into the life of the 
earnest monk. Yet there appear to be only four distinct 
references in this bulky work to the Jhanas as a formulated 
system, and the same number of references to monks as 
Jhayins, needing as such the quiet of the cave (letia) or other 
separate lodging.^ It may of course be replied, that the 
Vinaya rules deal mainly with the bad monk, who would not 
be Jhayin. The reply does not satisfy. The more worthy 
protesting monk, who brings about the making of new rules, 
is a prominent feature. If we had a corresponding encyclo- 
pffidia of Christian discipline, we should never read far with- 
out reference to prayer or prayers, a factor to which some 
writers refer as the equivalent to Jhana. Eor me there is no 
doubt that had the Sahgha, during the centuries when the 

1 The far later Visuddhi Magga has such ‘emergences’. 

2 Commentary on Theragatha, ist verse; commentary on 
Aihguttara (Etad-agga). 

3 Commentary on Dhammasa'b-gam, 4 CullavaggaA'i, 4 ^ 
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Viaaya was growing by accretions, held Jhana in its original 
worth, it would have produced a disciplinary chronicle glowing 
with Jhana atmosphere throughout. It is true that, in 
the over-elaborated set off, given at the beginning of the Pati- 
mokkha-cominentary in the Viaaya, the Founder declares 
himself to have been a muser, but it is a mere passing allusion 
in stereotyped sequence, and there is no recurrence in the 
work even of this in connexion with any other saint. So low 
could the Sangha at one time and place fall in piety, both 
in general and with reference to Jhana, that during a scarcity 
at the important town of Vesall, the monks decided by a 
majority not to lend a hand and work with their distressed 
lay-fellowmen, but to advertise each other as holy Jhana* 
experts, so as the better to wheedle alms. Public rebuke, 
ascribed as usual to the Founder himself, albeit probably after 
his day, was duly given and an older rule enforced, but the 
occurrence is suggestive.^ 

In the Sutta-Pitaka on the other hand there is never a 
long silence about Jhana. In the four principal Nikayas 
alone I have noted some 240 references at least, the average 
distribution being as follows 

Dlgha-NikSya : once in 39 pages 
Majjhima-Nikaya: „ 26 „ 

Samyutta-Nikaya „ 19 „ 

Anguttara-N ikSya „ 20 „ 

The formulas never vary, but the context does considerably, 
giving thereby more or less of living actuality to the congealed 
ritual of the fixed wording. Certain results are said to be 
obtained consequent upon attainment of Jhana, albeit utter- 
most consummation is nowhere, I believe, given as one. In 
the fifth Nikaya, excluding the JStaka, as consisting mainly 
of much later commentary, and three other later works, 
^ I have the following rough, approximate quantities : 


Vtna^a, Pacittiya, viii. 
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In the Dhammapada 12 references 
„ Sutta-Nipata, 19 ,, 

„ Udana l reference 

„ Peta-vatthu 1 reference 
„ VimSna-vatthu 1 „ 

„ Theragatha 5 references 
„ TherlgStha 3 „ 

„ Niddesa (Maha) 5 references 
f„ ApadSna .30 „ 1 

4 ,, Buddhavamsa 2 ,, V not included in 

(„ Cariya-Pitaka, no reference 3 estimate* 

„ Patisambhidamagga 33 references 
This is a very rough estimate,** but is sufficiently in- 
formative to show an average frequency of reference which 
is about the same taken together, as that in the other four 
Nikayas. And the average frequency is sufficient to show 
JhSna as a very prominent feature in the doctrinal part of the 
Canon, The frequency would loom even greater had I 
included all references to the contexts where ‘samadhi’ occurs. 
This is sometimes equated with Jhana, but it is the genus of 
which Jhana is a species, and hence the inclusion would not 
be justifiable. Por instance in the TJclana, when Sariputta is 
said to be rapt in a certain samSdhi, the commentary claims 
that this was the fourth Brahmavihilra of indifference or 
equanimity. And the calling these states a kind of JhSna, as 
in the case of Subhuti of the Theragatha, is a coramentarial, 
not a Pitaka usage. 

Taking then Jhana and jh&yin only, I ask my readers to 
consider what conclusion can we infer from their frequent 
occurrence ? Por it may be a different conclusion from 
that which might safely be drawn (1) were the Sutta- 

I ' Poems in later diction, probably written when competed. 
a Based mainly on Index references to Jhana and jAafin, and 
therefore erring on the side of omission. . 
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Pitalca the whole of the Canon, and (2) were it the 
work of a group of men compiling and coinpleting the 
group of sayings at the same time and in the same place. 
We know that Jhana and jhayin anticipated the beginnings 
of Buddhism, just as we know also that even in the Buddhism 
of today we find their resultants, to mention only the Zen 
school of Japan and the Diyan centres of Tibet. ^ We are 
then, in this matter of Jhana, up against what would seem 
to be a chronic need of the Buddhist religious mind, and not 
only of that, but of the Indian religious mind when Buddhism 
arose. This is by no means to agree with the opinion of a writer, 
that ‘Buddhism is through and through nothing but Yoga’.®) 
Buddhist Jhana may represent what current Yoga became 
in Buddhism. But JhSna is not the whole of Buddhism, 
save by a gross misrepresentation. What men value much, 
they word often. But we find the first Pitaka almost 
silent on JhSna, and the third Pifaka dropping the subject 
more and more after the first two books, a portion of which 
treats of it. We come back to the proportion in reference 
to it in the second Pifaka, and to the question: what did this 
frequency of wording mean in terms of value ? What did the 
recorders and editors of the sayings in prose and verse hold 
there was of welfare and of interest in Jhana to warrant the 
preserving of these references, amounting to a mention in., 
about one out of every twenty of our pages here, or , 
perhaps rather more, in the middle collection of their 
scriptures ? 

Our answer is made the less easy by our having to say 
no ! to the second point above. We are coming to 
admit that the Sutta Pifaka, as well as the other two, was , 
not the work of one inner group at the same time and place. " 

I See 'Dhyana and SamSdhi im Mongolischen Lamaismus,’ A. M. 
Pozdnejev, Zeitsch. f, Buddhismus, 1926, 3/4; ’ . 

2- H. Beckb, Buddhismus, XI j quoted and criticized by Dr. 
Heiler, . v ■ , ■ . ;■ 
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And when this is conceded, other complications arise. Was 
it always one and the same good that was valued and sought 
in Jhana ? It is true, there was a fixed wording, in some 
detail, to serve — I borrow the Vinaya simile^ on a more general 
case — as a string {sutta) to bind the bunch of flowers together. 
But as to that, we have no sound evidence to feel sure, that 
the formulas now in the books were either the original fixed 
wordings, or whatever even those, if there were any, truly 
expressed what Jhana really meant for Grotama and his first 
fellow-workers, men and women. If Buddhism were indeed 
imported Yoga, that is, the very spirit of Indian Toga, we 
are almost forced to postulate some earlier formulas, showing 
less sharp severance between the two, — which would show 
us at least the more gradual, the more usual method of pour- 
ing an old wine into new bottles. 

Some likeness there is between Jhana formulas and the 
Brahmanized Yoga (nothing earlier being, I find, available), 
but it is in detail only. The antithesis to Sahkhya is in both 
literatures, albeit almost hidden in Buddhism. The Maha- 
bharata sets it out more than once and clearly j in Buddhism 
we trace it in such outline as “There are these two strengths: 
reasoned calculation and making-to-become {patisanhhanar 
iala7}i, bhavana-halam)^'’ where the latter is explained by the 
fourfold Jhana-formula. And there is, in both Yoga and 
Buddhist procedure, elimination of sense-impressions and 
mind- work on them. But in the latter, that which in Yoga 
is the heart, the very object, the very justification, is lacking. 
‘‘How”ask8 the Yoga inquirer can a man find deliverance with- 
out a God {wvara) ?...“Let the Yogin bearing Me within, sit 
solely devoted to Me.”^ The Buddhist formula not only sees no 
perfection of concentration resulting from devotion to God”, 
not only sees no “beholding of the Self in the Yogin’s self”* in 
Jhana, but even bars out all reference to the jhayin as such. 

I 9. 2 Anguiifara-Nika^a, i, pp. $2, g4. 

3 Mokfadharma, Adhf 302. 4 IMd, 
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Grotama,ife is true, is shown investing it with emphatic personal 
touch in his own case : — So hho aha'ip,...jhMarn npasampajju 
‘I indeed abode in the attainment etc.’^, or in 
the case of others,® but no person finds mention in the bare 
formula, save as understood in the verb, and the pronoun 
so. Even where the JhSna is connected with a definite per- 
sonal object,— access to Rapa or Arupa — the aspirant is 
wholly merged in the verb. 

This may seem a modern Western captiousness^ but no, 
the Commentator himself takes note of it. “Why”, he 
says, “should the foregoing analysis of mind presuppose 
things only, and this teaching presuppose a person (puffgala) ? 
Because we have here a way (or course, paiipada), which he 
makes-to-become... And a way has to be accomplished, and 
this must be accomplished by somebody.”^ 0 wise little 
Buddhaghosa, why were you not elsewhere, as here, a ‘man 
who sees’ ? Let no man call you here pernickety. You 
are here giving away the whole of that ‘anatta’ dogma which 
you for the most part so doughtily defend ! You were 
not afraid to write, that a way required a wayfarer, a patipadd 
needed a pafipannaha. But had you lived six centuries 
earlier, when even the Master’s use of the word puggala had 
to be in a sense explained away, as in the Kathavatthu, you 
might nob have trotted out ‘the man’ so airily. You were 
writing in Ceylon, far away from renascent Brahmanism, and 
you did not fear to have to eat your words when you 
thus brought in the dtmcm and the purusa. 

Both in Buddhist Jhana and in Yoga the process of con- 
centration sets out with the individual, the man, the solitary 
aspirant. But as soon as we touch on attainment, the values 
alter. In Buddhist Jhana the man vanishes ; we are left 
with his mind only, refined down to a state of ‘purity, indiffer- 

; I Vift., Ill, 4 ; MafjUmHyX. 2i, etc. 2 Ibid., p. 40 etc. 

5 commmtary, 163. He is referring to the 

analysis of preceding the Jhana chapters. ■ • : - - '• • ” * 
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enee aud mindfulness’. This last word is sati (smt'ti), a 
term not used in Pali for memory, but for mental clearness. 
And we hear nothing of any object partly or wholly won 
beyond the mental state itself. I have in mind here the four- 
fold Rupajhana, but even where, as is often the case, the 
jhayin is made to pass on to Arupajhana, the serial attain- 
ment reached cannot, even from the Buddhist point of 
view, be called truly a religious or spiritual Better. A certain 
vantage-point in gripping an abstraction is the utmost that 
can be claimed, unless this Jhana was ever seriously held to 
promote a man’s prospects of rebirth in a world believed 
to be arupa, or immaterial. But in Toga the Yogiii, the man, 
is in full view from first to last, and there is no doubt about 
what is sought. It is the man aud not his mind only that 
is before us, the man breaking his bars and bonds, waxing in 
strength and fearlessness, winning to absorption in, to vision 
of, the Atman in him, who also is that Atman. 

And with the man thus prominent, the Yoga literature 
leaves us with no shadow of doubt as to the good, the ‘well’, 
the artha, which comes to him through attainment. It is the 
vision or conception, as ‘within his heart’, of Man transcen- 
dent, akin to the man himself, but above and beyond the best, 
the finest he has ever realized. This is declared to bring 
him release, that is from ‘prahfti, or in brief from body and 
mind. Nearer perhaps to Western religion is the expression 
of the good in the associated description of Sahkhya-attain- 
ment, albeit it fits even better with Yoga-attainment : — ‘‘This 
(Atman) here is my true Kinsman ; I can no other than 
be with Him ; won to evenness and unity with Him, then 
only become I really he who I am” (Moksa : Adh. 309). 

What is there in the way of a worded welfare-in-purpose 
to set over against this when we contemplate Buddhist 
Jhana ? It may be said that, when such ideas are held to be 
error and delusion, it is also ‘release’ to attain to and rest in a 
state where they are not. To this we might reply, in the first 
place,: — It is true that Bhddhiat saints are shown,, in 

DECRMavR. 
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their own works, as actually deriving an amount of peace and 
even rapture from a negative form of ‘release’ coupled 
with a purely backward view, such as can scarcely be found 
in any other cult. But man’s nature is such, that this 
attitude cannot very long be maintained in fervour and purity ; 
it will degenerate as such into a complacency which we 
word sometimes as ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia !’ In the 
second place, whereas it is true that the ‘Atmanism’ in 
the last quotation is closely allied to the (possibly older) 
Brahman-Atmanism which is attacked in the Buddhist Suttas, 
it is not correct to hold, that there was nothing of ‘divine 
immanence’ in the mandate given by the founder of Buddhism. 
For the message of the Way words the wayfarer, by 
implication, as ‘self-resorting’ (attasarana)^ naturally choosing 
the way ho thinks right, that is, willing the better. But 
I find in Buddhist Jh5na, as such, no clear connection made 
out, as is made out, however all too briefly, in the Way- 
mandate, a connection between practice and object, as we find 
in Yoga. 

I used to puzzle over this and wonder whether, in what 
was so evidently a fourfold series in preparation only, the 
benefit (discounting rebirth-prospects) was held to lie in the 
preparation itself ? Coming into Buddhism by way of Abhi- 
dhamma, I missed at first the varied contexts of the Sutta- 
Pifaka. I was inclined to see in the detached mental lucidity 
of Fourth JhS.na a possible starting-point for concentrated 
work on concepts, such as the otherwise aimless insertion of 
Jhana formula in parts of the Vibhanga seemed to suggest.^ 
For I found also a shrunken and specialised meaning of the 
thinking ; — vitahha, vicara — which is suppressed after First 
Jhana, and not the more inclusive, unspecialized meaning of 
these two words used in older Suttas. The object was not 
trance ; save in an occasional appendix to the Arapa- 
jhSnas,. that was quite clear. Then was it perhaps keener, 

I Chapters, on Paccay^kara, Iddhipads, Maggaj'Appamafifia* 
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sublimated work of intellection ? Modern training in the 
building up of inductions and. the applying of deductions tells 
me, that no good beginning to such work could come in 
the unworthing of mental application and discursive thinking. 
Was it that by concentrating without these, fresh insight 
might come as in a flash, a thrill of new knowledge, new 
worded thought, not got by conscious reasoning ? There is 
.talk now about this that we call intuition, not using the word 
quite as Bergson does, and it is well that there should be. 
But is intuition really a beholding from within ? The great 
musician or artist would not always grant that. Why should 
any other muser be so confident about it ? Aristotle was 
not. ‘from without’, is his conclusion as to our 

constructive thinking.^ And is our ‘inspiration’ a mere 
fancy ? Or did the mental exercise in Jhana, whatever other 
advantage it offered, serve as a respite and withdrawal, otiose 
yet strenuous, from the preoccupations of daily life, much 
as books now afford us ? It is not easy for us here and now 
to fill out the mental day of the studious meditative man 
in a bookless world, bnay, a manuscriptless world, who 
had turned away from the life of his fellowmen, nor saw any 
good in the study of the world of nature. 

Then I came to learn a little of the Zen (JhSna) sect of 
Buddhism in Japan, mainly through Professor Takakusu’s 
essay (Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1906-7). In that 
interesting article there are some sayings of Zen adherents that 
are quaint and even foolish, but this essential point was clear: — 
in a world where imported Buddhism had found, not a book- 
less world, but a world of books, the jhayin flouted books, 
and professed to find the good sought in musing in the seeker 
himself. If he would, through his musing, divest himself 
of everything he considered morally lowering and intellec- 
tually hindering, and seek to win to the best self he could 
conceive, enlightenment would come from within. Jhana is 

. I Peri NeotStos. 
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pictured here as a sort of cure or tonic, pui’ging, restful, 
stimulating. And the writer considers, that ‘this special 
discipline came to be emphasized***as a saving power, when 
the Buddhist faith began to wither under the baneful 
influence of scholasticism’. 

It is always interesting to see an idea, or course of action, 
or attitude, when transplanted to new soil, flourishing there 
with a new and fresh energy. In Zen, Jhana regains that 
central well-spring of ‘the man’, bis nature, his objective, 
which was in Yoga, but which became blurred and lost in 
Buddhism. And yet it is not exactly a replica of Yoga. It is 
more positive, more self-concentrated, less religious, less super- 
personal than Yoga. It is still Buddhist, in that it seeks the 
divine in man rather than to develop man into, or raise man 
to the divine. It bids man look within, not beyond himself. 

In Indian Buddhism we see both emphases in atm an — , 
manself and divine self — blurred and lost. What do we find 
in Jhana replacing them f The emphasis, I would say, is 
on, not man, but mind. It is from first to last the mental 
process in which we are kept informed : — first the deadening 
of sensations by way of the self-hypnosis of the ‘kasip.a’, or 
artifice of concentration on a special object of sense ; then 
the deadening of active work of mind, and so on, in a curious 
and psychologically interesting procedure. Those who 
approach Buddhism through the ‘legend’ or story of its 
founder, and its early church and rule (Vinaya), do not always 
realize the absorbing interest that is betrayed in its scrip- 
tures in mental phenomena, in the mind. But this interest 
colours very markedly its Sutta literature, and points, I 
venture to think, to a very notable feature in the spirit of the 
time when Gotama was teaching. I have said it already 
and I say it again,— there seems to be herein, if in nothing 
I ckin between that time-spirit and our own ; the 

^interest in, not the very man — call him self, soul, spirit — 
Shut in his complex of body and. mind, the interest in mind- 
procedure, and with this the blurred, lost vision of ‘the man’. 
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But wlien Gotama’s mission began, the ‘man’ was not 
yet dimmed; the dimness was, I believe, nascent only. 
It was rather to the greater appreciation of the ‘man’, that 
the academic lay-(that is, extra-Brahman) movement, founded 
by Kapila, had been analyzing in a way of new thoroughness 
all that was of man, yet was not the ‘man’ {purusa). We 
owe much to the scholars, Drs. Jacobi and Garbe, for point- 
ing out how this Sankhyan influence affected Buddhism,* 
They may go too far, in the way prevailing still (as we have 
just seen) in ‘deriving’ Buddhism (or at least what is called 
its philosophy) from Sahkhya, when what we see appears 
more like an infiltration into a religious mandate of ideas 
in vogue at its birth. But the Sankhyan analysis of ‘the 
man’ as a wondrous being, working upon matter through a 
very interesting, complicated procedure (mind), which could 
be resolved into several factors (afigas), was, we may assume, 
known to the thoughtful and earnest little group around the 
founder of Buddhism, including the founder himself. So that 
in the Buddhist books we -may see how preoccupying, how 
absorbing was this mind — citta, mam, vinmna — how it was 
fed, how it reacted,’- how it kept changing, whether it 
survived death, and how it might be wholly or in part 
suppressed. That this suppressing, this governance implied 
a suppressor, a governor — here it was that Buddhist thought, 
albeit not in its founder, not in some Dhammapada verses, 
slipped up, Gotama is shown as saying: “what if I (the 
explicit, emphasized ‘ahain’) were to repress thought by 
mind ?” ® And the way of the Dhammapada, e.g. 

AUana coday’ attdnarp., patimdse attam attana, 

(let him censure self by self, let him restrain self by self),* 
compiled in a land where attan meant ‘the man’, the spirit, 
both divine and human, — ^not to mention many other verses, — 
shows the ‘governor’ not yet blotted out. But blotted out he 

1 ‘Struck back’, paiihaMiati, Dks, 

2 Majjhima, 1 . 242 etc, 3 Verse 379. 
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was, atid the^t, it may be, at an early date. It is Ananda himself, 
who, as an exponent of authority, is shown teaching 
Jhana as pure and simple mind-practice (cittaparisuddhiy^ 
anga), to he perfected and kept up, as one of four such 
factors, conducing to an end of highest worth, definitely 
worded.^ 

But so markedly, in the self-willing process of Jhana, has 
•the blotting out of the self taken place, and the mental process 
itself become solely of interest, that we come — if we are 
thoughtful — to a halt, and ask ourselves : If Buddhism was 
indeed a daughter of Yoga, how did she come to value Yoga- 
sainadhi and to word it in a way so different, that it is as if 
we were to reckon mechanical power with no machine, or to 
value the music of an instrument leaving out the player ? 
Can a period of transition be shown ? Can we show it from 
the Pali books, late in date as, in their present form, they 
are ? Can we draw out of them (1) that Gotama was an ardent 
jhayin, and with him many of his early fellow-workers, 
(2) that for Gotama, and for these, Jh5na was valued, not 
for just what the Yogin (of any age) valued it, still less as 
mere mind-practice, but for something else — for an ‘access’ 
felt to be, in their work and their ‘wayfaring’ through the 
worlds, as a help and an enlightening ? 

1 That Gotama was an habitual muser has hardly 
perhaps till now received the attention it merits. And yet, 
apart from the frequency of mention in the discourses father- 
ed on him, we find him called muser more than once ; — 

Mtmitn vanasmwp, jhayanta/rp, eM pmsama Gotamarp, 
(Come, see we Gotama the seer, the muser, in the wood).*^ 

Jhayirp virajcm aslnani^ 

to the pure the seated the muser (am I come). 

I Anguttara, ii. 195, Much play is now made with the sophisti- 
cated distinction between philosophic and popular meaning {para- 
mattha, satftfHuii), This \s first mentioned in the late Questions of King 
MUinda* ; , . 

a ButiarNij^idfp6$U'''-':'/:}. Ibid,, 110$, 
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The tempter rallies him — 

Sohavatiiino nu vanasmini jhayasi^ 

Art thou sunk in grief that in the wood thou musest ? 

The muser’s posture is said to be peculiarly his,® and 
Ananda’s memory of him declared him as “having both prac- 
tised and engaged in JhSna, and advocated it.’’^ Of his 
fellow-workers we note musing associated with Sariputta,^ 
Anuruddha, Eankha-Revata,® and Moggallana®, Nanda 
the nun,'' and Uttara Nandamata the lay woman.® 

Now this man and these persons and others were at the 
well-spring of the movement, and to them the work of spread- 
ing and making acceptable among the many a gospel of 
a self-directed living, such as would bring ‘well’, welfare, to 
man here and in the worlds to come, was the all-absorbing 
thing. Can we believe that they would have often gone aside 
to cultivate a stereotyped way of musing which was no- 
thing more than a sort of glorified practice in mental, mind- 
worsening scale-playing ? Would they not be far more occu- 
pied with the question of man’s salvation, witness Sariputta’s 
inquiry about it [amata\^ than about a practice expounded 
as an elimination of mental phases. So near are we today to 
analysis of these phases, so far are we from the condi- 
tions attending the birth of a world-gospel, that we need a 
more quickened imagination than such as our psychology 
is usually content to graze upon. What we actually fi.nd 
Gotama first bidding men seek was not the mind, hut the self : 
“Were it not better that you sought the the atman 

I Samyutta/x, 121. 3 A'hguttara,\x, 26 f'^. 3 Majjhima,xx\, xo%. 

4 Apadana, Sariputta’s poem refers 5 times to Jhana. Cf. Buddha- 
vairisa. I : Bariputto samadhipJmnakovido. 

5 Anguttara, i, 24. ' 6 Samyuda, ii, 213 ; iv, 262f. 

7 Anguttara, i, 25. 

8 Ibid., 26 } also iv, 63 Where she is shown (in a curiously edited 
record) to be clairaudient, 

9 Vmaya,l,$g. 


10 Ibid,, 23. 
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2 Did hethen bid men seek, in musing, the world-atman— 
Brahman— an Is'vara ? He did not. Much had come to this 
man that lay between the Highest and the new pre-occupation 
with man’s mind as such, and, as I think we might add, the 
rising pre-occupation with man’s life in this world. He had, 
at some time in his life, come to acquire clairaudience and 
clairvoyance. It was owing to this psychic development that 
he was able to be willed and induced to become a teacher, 
for he must have himself told of his lonely hesitation, and of 
the entreaty of a man of another world, whom the books 
came to call Brahma Sahampati.^ And he admitted more 
than once, that something he knew was due to information 
from a deva, a devata, a man of another world. ® (It is true 
that he is made to add, ‘I also knew it of myself ; but where- 
as the worshipping recorders of a teacher, ranked later on as 
omniscient, would not have invented the informing deva, the 
case is different as to the clause vindicating that omniscience.) 
Again, there are frequent talks recorded between him and 
devas, notably the governor of the next world, entitled Sakka, 
and others called devaputtas ; in that, says the Commentary, 
their names were known. Among these were sometimes men 
whom the clairvoyant Gotama recognized as still resembling, 
in their new bodies, men he had known on earth, notably his 
wealthy friend Auathapindika, his first patron, king Bimbi- 
sara and a Licchavi officer, Ajita. His gifts as a psychic 
medium were well-known, for we read that he was consulted 
in all the countries where he taught as to what had befallen 
this person and that whom death had removed.® And that he 
should have been thus consulted points as much to a wide- 
spread need for light as to interest in his person and powers. 

• Now is it unreasonable to hold, that Gotama used Jhana 
as the best way of obtaining, or at least of facilitating access 
to, and converse with, worthy men who had been reborn in 

. i ' Wd., 5. 3 Dlgha, ii, to. Cf. 39f. ; 241 ; iii, 17. 

3 D\gha, ii, 200 ff., cf. gif, j 206 j iii, 15 ; Smiyutta, i, 
ci, Thtfag., ii^%i, 
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other worlds 1 If the word ‘rebora’ be too Eastern, let us say, 
‘had survived the death of their earth-body’. Do the books 
help us further ? 

We read that, on leaving home to find help for men 
subject, without light and leading, to old age and death, he 
resorted to one after another noted teacher of Jhaua ; it may 
be, in order to develop himself psychically. Further we may 
note a recurrent appreciation of the practice of Jhana shown by 
devas in the chapters on them in the Samyutta. “The monk 
should be a jhayin,” says one, Kassapa. “The man awake 
(buddho) who has understood Jhana,” says another, Pancala- 
canda. Another, Candimasa, commends Jhana ; two others do 
no less. Farther, the Jhanas (the Four) are in many places 
made to serve as a preparation to certain ‘higher knowledges’ 
(ahhinm) which are all, with the exception of the last, forms of 
psychic or ‘super-normal’development. These abhinnas are given 
in two series. The one we usually find is only three of the six: 
memory of former lives, clairvoyance and awareness of ‘cankers’ 
as destroyed, called together He-vijja\ The other, which gives 
the six abhinnas, and adds two others, gives, as no. 4, 
clairaudienee and as no. 6, clairvoyance. By a misconception 
of the word ‘dibba,’ these have been rendered in translations 
‘heavenly’ or ‘celestial’ ear and eye. But dibba is for 
Buddhism just ‘belonging to devas’, that is, men happily 
reborn. A man gifted with nos. 4 and 6 can both see such 
persons when they are near him, and can hear what they tell 
him, tell, for instance, of the fate of x, t, and z, who have 
passed over and have undergone the verdict of Yama, or 
tell concerning matters in which he may seek guidance. 
Thus a man in Fourth Jhana was held to be in the most 
favourable conditions to profit by such seeing and hearing, 
if they were either inborn gifts, or had bten acquired. 

But I have not yet found any writer commenting on why 
clairvoyance and clairaudienee take such an important place 

I , Bamyutta, i, pp. 46-52. 

I.H.Q., DECEMBER, I927 
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IE venerable Sufctas, not) as ultimate objects of JhSna 
but as abnormal states to which Jhana often appears 
as a preparation. If Jhana was a condition of deva- 
converse, then those two states fall, as also essential condi- 
tions, into their natural places. If early Buddhism, on the 
other hand, did nob in some at least of its apostles cultivate 
deva-converse, I fail to account for these two abhiiinas. 
Disuse in the Saiagha gives them the appearance of ruins, 
but was there nob a time when they were ‘live wires’ ? 
Writers, howevei*, call them just ‘mystic’, or ‘hallucinations’ and 
pass them by. Or they do not even stay to call them that. 

Modern writers have their own way — a way of today 
which may ere long be that of yesterday — of dealing with 
this very prominent feature in Buddhism. They either push 
it into a corner as ancient super-naturalism, or they speak of 
it as so much hallucination which is true subjectively. 
Both views hinder the earth from getting at much in 
Buddhism that is historically, and objectively true. Take these 
two passages— “How does a monk become one who has 
reached the dem$V' The answer is the Jhana-formula. ^ 
And this is ascribed to Gotama when — a very precious context 
— he is commending the use of Jhana“; He is asked, during 
a conversation, “when is a purely happy world made present ?” 
•He replies ; “As long as a man in Fourth Jhana has 
attained to converse with those devas who are living in a 
purely happy world, is present {santiWiati) with them, talks 
with them.” Do not these show that, at least at one period 
in the history of Buddhism, Jhana was not a mere discipline 
of sense or of mind, any more than it was a straight short-cut 
to Nirvana, but was something that lay between the two ? 
That it was then not merely a training of the earth-body-and- 
mind, with the Inner-goer, the antarayamin, left out, nor an 
effort to precipitate a mysterious, inconceivable state of 
‘going out,’ but a seeking to enlarge and enrich earth-welfare, 

I Ai^uttara Nikaya, ii, 184. .2 Majjhima Nikaya, ii, 37. 
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so bedimmed with sorrow and evil, by converse of man to 
man with those who, not yet by a long way knowing the 
highest things, k/iew more than the man of the earth. 

How does it not enrich and enlarge our little knowledge 
of Gotama the man, if we picture him, the Muser, musing 
in this way ! Too cramped and prejudiced is our view of 
him, for either it is of a monk among monks, preaching a 
forced growth or ‘making-to -become’ (bhavana) in this life, 
which shall do away with all becoming {bhava) hereafter, or 
it is of a teacher of just earthly ethics, or it is of a superman 
who knew everything. Why do we not take the truer view 
of him, which we may also 6nd in the books if we look a 
little more closely and historically the view of the noble 
man who (sdnukampl anuddayay ‘moved by compassion and 
by kindness’ for men, sought to help them and himself 
by ‘making present’ to himself more worlds than one, and by 
converse with their inmates learning how this might best 
be done ? Of him it was said : 

And rolling back the (murky) veil. 

And pain gone by and weariness. 

He sees both this world and the next.® 

By him we are told, it was said, repeatedly, that the man- 
who could-see, standing between, saw ‘the two houses’ 
clairvoyautly with separate doors and men faring from the 
one to the other.® 

He is recorded as not overrating the value of psychic 
gifts in religious ends, but as clearly affirming their reality, 
“Yes, Mahal i, such deva-sounds (or words or speech) are, 
they are not things of nought. If he (Sunakkhatta) is 
clairaudient only, not clairvoyant, it is only because he has 
not concentrated on both, as may be done. But in the 
matter of joining the religious life, there are higher considera- 
tions than these. (I have condensed in translating.) His 

I Samyuiia NiMya, i, 206, 2 Dlgha,\\\, 

3 i, 279 ; ii, 21 ; jib 178. 4 Dlgha,\,i^2, 
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experiences wliile exercising these gifts figure in a great 
number of records, over which modern writers quickly slide. 
He is listener ; he is interlocutor ; often he is recorded as 
relating the experience ; often we are left to infer it. One 
series of such he decided not to tell, for men would not have 
believed him, and that would have hurt them.’- 

I see this helper of men as neither the atheist concerning 
the world-atman, nor the denier of man the atman as some 
make him out, nor as one who spoke of himself as a little god 
on earth, nor as just an ascetic, monastic mystic. I see 
him as a man with an inspired mandate to the ‘man’. There 
was in his day no worthy conception of the Highest • there 
was a dawning sense that religion was mainly a matter of 
living, and there toas a very general belief, that living was no 
mere matter of a brief three score years and ten. His mandate 
was to show the great significance of life in a figure, and that 
figure was the Way, the Way in and for each man, the Way 
which ‘went to Nirvana, yet ‘went on with it, flowed with it, 
as Gahga and Yamuna flowed in and with each other’.® “He 
made a Way where Way was none ; he traced out a Way till 
then uurevealed ; he knew and saw the Way ; master of the 
Way was he. To-day his disciples follow him in the way which 
has come down to them from him.”^ His age called him 
Sarathi, ‘chariot-driver’, Satthavaha, ‘leader of the caravan.’^^ 
And like a good leader, his immediate aim was not to dwell 
only on the ultimate goal, but like England’s most famous 
general, to try to judge what lay on the other side of the 
hill, round the bend of the way the next step, and the 
next after that. That was enough for the worthiest, more 
than enough for most. 

And in his habit of 'musing in the wood’ he will have found 

I Samyuiia, ii, 255. 2 Dlgha, ii, 223. 

3 M&jjkma, Hi, 1$. The Speaker is Ananda, but the last clause 

later hand. 

4 ih 39 ? Tkeragathaf 1236 ; cf* Apadana^ p. 80. 
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that quiet and eonoentration which he judged necessary, and 
for which he is often made to show his preference. He found 
too the ‘jhana-suhha ’^ — that fine delicate sense of added 
well-being known to those who claim to have been in converse 
with the very worthy of the other side. Some of his disciples 
knew of it ; we note it in the verses of both women and mm ; 
we can hardly wonder that they call themselves ‘lovers of 
mnsing’ (jhmamt a). And the tradition at least of it yet 
lingers in Burma.® 

But that the traditional memory of him was closely associ- 
ated with the Jhana habit is betrayed by the curious insertion 
of the Jhana formulas into the account of the moment of his 
passing.^ The Buddhist would say, that the back and forth 
narrative of the process (knowable by none save a thought- 
reader) indicates the deliberateness with which the great man 
put oflf mental and bodily life. The critic of mj theory will 
say, that at any rate the absence of any allusion to deva- 
visitants during that Jh^na disproves its soundness. To both, 
I would say, that whatever induced the insertion here of the 
formulas, silence as to presences at the end, when at the begin- 
ning at the first ‘sermon’, there is not silence, may only mean 
that, when the man passed, Jh 5 na,/or the men about him no 
longer meant musing for access to the unseen. Only Ananda 
and Anuruddha were left, the latter, though a jhayin, a very 
timid aged recluse, the former recorded as willing to ‘make 
inferences’ when his cousin Gotama told of his psychic 
experiences.^ The newer cult of the positive, the earthly, 
the things seen, as alone important was prevailing ; psychic 
gifts were held as possible only for the very few ; the man 
of the two houses was suffered to depart with no one 
listening, let alone seeing, whether in Jhana or not. 

I Di^ha, iii, 78. 2 Compendium of Philosophy ^ p, 57. 

3 mgha,%\^f, 

4 Samyutta, i, 55 ‘as far as it is to be got by inference, you have 
got it’ 
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Here then was what I conoeire may have been for 
the co-founders of the SSkkaputta movement, later called 
Buddhism, the more especial advantage which they sought 
in musing. In their days there would seem to have been 
the contrasted cultures of Sahkhya ( patisankha ) and Yoga 

hhmana oi samadhi or jhana). Never do they appear 
to call the latter ‘Yoga’. But for them too it meant not 
a merely negative eliminating of things seen ; for them it 
was a coming to see or at least to hear the unseen, and 
therein not only to taste a joy, but also to come to have 
the veil shrouding the long way rolled back for a little 
(vivaitachadda). 

Faith in the old Great Devas was in the melting-pot, but 
devas, devatas, the men who had passsed on, had come 
with a new significance to man’s help ; they were seen 
as intermediaries along the whole upward way to Amata, 
aiding their fellow earth-wayfarers with such knowledge as 
he was yet able to bear. Modern books, as is natural, estimate 
them and their wording variously. But on the whole devas 
appear as worthy and kindly warders of the man they have 
left behind, who (discounting a Sabbahhu) must, as behind the 
veil, have known more than those they warded. They 
held Gotama in high worth, but not the monk as monk ; 
they believed in ‘the man’ as real ; they believed in the 
good life j they believed in man as willing to seek the Better. 
We may with most writers on Buddhism minimise all that 
this converse meant for the founders of the movement ; we 
may with immature pen write it down as rubbish ; or as 
not ‘of the essence’ of the matter. But we shall only do 
so by shutting our eyes to very much in the records that 
we do not wish to see. 

But Buddhism blotted out the ‘man’ from its creed, and 
that, it may be, little by little, during the Founder’s day. 
Not Feeding his warnings, ‘‘pot body, not mind”, men came 
to see in man just body and mind. Then they came to 
see in (Th^na ph prooedur^ In bodily and mental 
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training. And then the kindly deva-warders are less and 
less heard of. Rupajhana and Arupajhana became associated 
with after-death prospects only, and to-day not even with 
that. As worded in the Abhidhamma they would seem 
to be now dead words in a stereotyped routine, 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids 


Persian Inscriptions in the G-walior State 

2 ■■ 
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This epigraph comes from Ddayapura^ (23° 54"^ and 
78° 6"E) in the Bhilsa district of the Gwalior State, and is four 
miles from Bareth Railway Station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Though reduced to a mere village at 
present, traditionally it is supposed to have been founded by 
Udayaditya (a. c. 1059-81), the Parmara ruler of Malwa, and 
the builder of the great fane of XJdayesvara. This exquisitely 
fine massive structure which is profusely adorned with sculp- 
tures and covered with numerous important mural records is 
one of the many interesting traces of importance of the Hindu 
times, which are found scattered round the town. The earliest 
Muhammudan influence dates from the 14th century, but 
little of consequence has survived. 

The town has been visited by Sir A. Cunningham® and 
his assistant, but the mosque with this record on it has 
escaped their notice. Thus the inscription under reference 
does not appear to have been edited so far. 

n 

The epigraph is cut in raised letters in a slab, fixed over an 
arched window in the outer part of the northern wall of a fine 

I LA., vol. LV., p. 4. z-^ GASR.j vil, pp. 81-88 ; x, pp. 686-9, 
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Hg mosque, and is conspicuous by its having been located in 
quite an uncommon place. The stone used is local soft white 
sandstone, which has peeled off in places and measures 
4'-l"Xl'-0." The inscription is written throughout in 
Nastaliq characters and is Persian in language except the 
quotations from holy texts. 

It begins with the usual invocation which forms the top- 
most line of the oblong enclosing the Kalima and, having for 
its bottom side, the names of the four Caliphs and that of 
Imam Hussain for its right and left. This is followed by quota- 
tions and a line of Persian verse in eulogy of God. The 
record proper goes to tell that one Qazi A.ulia commenced 
this mosque at Udayapura during the reign of Jahangir. IJnfor- 
tunately both Jahangir and the Qazi died almost simultane- 
ously when the building was only half built. The Qazi seems 
to have died away from Udayapura as his death came to be 
known after a year. After one more attempt towards comple- 
tion by Sayyid Aubia who too met his predecessor’s fate, the 
sons of the deceased Qazi brought it to completion at the 
time of the accession of Shah Jahan in a.h. 1041. (a.c. 1632). 
It closes with a request that whosoever happens to pray in this 
mosque should pray for the glory of king Jahangir, the 
Qazi, and for the reigning king. 

Of the persons named Jahangir and Shah Jahan are simply 
too well-known, while Qazi Aulia seems to be the then Qazi 
of the town. Of the places mentioned, Udayapura is just the 
town in which this mosque stands and Chanderi^ is the very 
town situate 60 miles north of Udayapura, still known for its 
surviving industry of fine muslin and gold brocade work, 
while Gondwana® was the name given to a portion of the 
country now included in the Central Provinces. 

I read the inscription as given below : — 


^ t L H. Q., vol. I, pp. 6S3-635i 
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Translation 
Lines 1 and 2 

In the name of God, the most merciful and compassionate. 
There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the apostle of 
God. Hazrat Abu Baler, Hazrat Umar, Hazrat Uthman, 
Hazrat Ail, Hazrat Imam Husain. 

The Prophet hath said (may God’s peace and blessings 
rest upon him), “He who builds a. mosque in the world, 
God Almighty builds (for him) a palace in paradise”.^ Verily 
the mosques are for God, therefore invoke not any one along 
with God. ® 

Oh (Thou) ! Whose mystery (is cherished) in every 
heart devoted to (in tracing out) Thine mystery, and the door 
of whose munificence is always open to all. Whosoever 
sought protection in thy court, wherefore can he return un- 
successful from Thy threshold. 

The foundation of this mosque (was) laid at the town of 
Udayapura, (situate) in Chanderi Barhar (Dist.) of $uhha 
(province). 

Line 3 

Malwa, on the borders of Gondwana ; by Qazi Auliya, son 
of Syyid Ab-ul-Samad in the I’eign of king. His Majesty Abul 
Muzaffar (the son of victory) Nurul-din (the light of religion) 
Mahammud Jahangir. And the building up of the mosque was 
yet half (done) when the king and the Quazi above mentioned 
departed for the eternal world. 

Line 4 

After a year Sayyid Anbia^scovered (the facLfif Quazi’s 
death), but he (Sayid Aulyia) himieIfwTii~drowned in the same 
divine benignity (died before he could do anything for the 
mosque). Binally Sayyid Hamid and Sayyid Dasaood, sons of 
(the deceased) Sayyid Aulyia through the favour of God 

1 Mishkat skatif, . , . ; . g , Qur’apy chap, LXXH, l8, 

I. H. Q., December, 192? 7 
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Almighty broaght (the mosque) to completion, at the acces- 
sion of servant of Ehilafat, shadow of God, His Majesty 
ShxhahuddinM^l\x%mm.B,^. 

Line 5 

The second Lord of the (auspicious) Junction (of stars), 
emperor Shahjah GhazI (the victorious): Whosoever (happens 
to) say his prayer in this big mosque should (also) recite 
Fatha (exhordiem) for (the souls of) His Majesty, the dweller 
of Elysium (Jahangir), and the deceased Quazi (Sayyid Aulia) 
and should pray for the perpetuity of the rule of the king of 
the time (in the) year one thousand and one and fourty date 
tenth Zi^ul-hijja (a. H.) 1041 (=circa June 1632 A.O.) 

Ill 

The inscription furnishes an interesting link in the poli- 
tical geography of those days by pointing out one of the 
border prints of Goudwana, which touched the boundaries 
of Malwa. It also lends support to the fact that Chanderi 
being situated at the gates of Malwa — as often noticed by 
historians — has always been the head-quarters of a governor 
under the Malwa Sultans as well as under the Mughals. 
There is some unauthentic record also in the inscrip- 
tion. It puts the completion of the mosque, at the time of 
the accession of Shahjahan and gives the date as A.H. 1041— 
but the accession took place in A. H. 1088.^ Thus the 
difference may either be assigned to the defective system 
of communication of those days causing considerable delay 
in spread of news or to the words c*’w jalus which may be 
taken to mean “during the reign of” instead of, “at the time 
of the accession of.” 

Kamsingh SarseNA 

■ ' -.r; ^The Phronok^s.of Modern India { Burgess), p. 83 .. , : 
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DiscoYery of a New Historical Stone Horse 


In the south-east corner of the sacred city of Benares, 
there lies a village named Nagawa, which is mentioned 
in the Naisadhiyacarita of Sriharsa as Nalagrama. It 
contains a tolerably big grove,, designated as Tulsidm 
ha Baglca, after the saint Gosvami Sri Tulasidasa, the 
renowned author of the Hindi Lamayaua (Kainia-carita- 
manasa), who installed therein an image of Sri Hauuman 
naming it Sri Sahkata-mocana. 

In my boyhood, the image stood in rather a 
small room, built for the purpose. But the room has 
since, from time to time, been largely rebuilt, altered and 
extended, through the. bounty of the devotees of Sri Hanu- 
man and admirers of Tulasidasa, and at present it 
stands quite a respectable looking building. A big temple 
of ^rl Ramacandra has also been erected in front of the 
temple of ^rl Hanuman by some generous votary, and of 
late, several rooms and verandas have been added as a separate 
block for the convenience of visitors. The water of the 
well, situated between the two temples, has long been noted 
for its digestive and other beneficial properties, and hundreds 
of the residents of the city daily frequent the grove to drink 
the water and do homage to ^ri Sahkata-mocana, while 
on Tuesdays and Fridays there is a regular Mela in the 
holy place. I also sometimes visit the temple while staying 
at Benares. i 

For the last twenty or twentyfive years, there has been 
lying a stone horse between the two temples, a little to the 
south of the famous well. Though I marked the horse often 
while visiting the temple, yet I would never take any .special 
notice of it. One day, however, it struck me. that the horse 
resembled the one preserved in the .Prpyincial hTuspum at 

'H6rse-aaf5cifip&- 
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performed by Samudragupta,^ in the middle of the 4th century 
A.D., and I thought it might bear some inscription on it. 
Consequently I looked at it a little carefully, and was glad 
to find that it actually did show on its right side near the 
flank a few ancient characters, and on the left side, two 
special marks; one of the shape of a damaru on the left side 
of the belly, and the other resembling a rough map of India 
on the left side of the neck, 

A few days later, I proceeded again to the place with 
requisite materials and obtained rubbings of the inscription 
and the marks, and afterwards, arranged to get the horse 
itself photographed by an expert. Plates of the photo and 
the rubbings of the inscription, the d«marM-mark and the 
map-mark are appended to this article, marked respectively 
I, II, III and IV, for consideration by experts in old inscrip- 
tions, archmological investigators and scholars of ancient 
history. 

PLATE NO. I 

Plate no. I represents the figure of the horse in question. 
It is made of the common but a hard variety of Ohunar 

I Vincent A. Smith, in his ‘Early History of India’ (3rd Ed., 
p, 288) says ‘•Another memorial of the event seems to exist in the 
rudely carved stone figure of a horse which was found in Northern 
Oudh, and now stands in the Lucknow Museum with traces of a brief 
dedicatory inscription incised upon it, apparently referring to Samudra- 
gupta,” Then he adds in the footnote ; “The fact that them utilated 
inscription — dda guttasa deyadhamma — is in Prakrt suggests a shade 
of doubt. All other Gupta inscriptions are in Sanskrit (JR AS., 
*893^ P- 9S with plate). See fig. ii in plate of coins. The horse 
having been exposed to the weather outside the Lucknow Museum 
for years, the inscription has disappeared. The image is now inside 
the biiilding. The inscription was legible when the first edition of 
this book was published.” 

To my mind it is very curious indeed that an inscription, that could 
maiiifairi its legibility under all the inclemencies of weather, fbl- about 
shbald disappear only in ten to fifteen years. 
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sandstone, and its workmanship is quite ordinary, rather 
clumsy. The neck and head are made from a separate block 
of stone and joined to the body* They differ perceptibly in 
shape and posture from those of the Lucknow horse. All 
the four legs are broken from beneath the fore-arnis and 
gaskins. It is, however, evident from what remains of them 
that the two fore-legs were not separated from each other, 
i.e,, the stone was not chiselled away from between them. 
This is exactly the case with the two hind legs also. The 
tail too is Joined to the stone intervening between the two 
hind legs. In these respects it resembles the Lucknow horse. 
The legs being broken beneath the thighs, a portion of the 
lower part of the tail has also been destroyed. The lower 
portion of its left ear is still visible, from which it may 
be inferred that it once had that ear complete, though now 
broken. But there is no trace of its ever having had the 
right ear. The spot, where it should have stood, is 
quite smooth and plain and bears no mark of its having had 
ever anything standing thereon. It appears that the horse had 
been made only with one ear. The fact is rather significant 
and will be discussed later on. The length of the figure, from 
the mouth to the root of the tail, is 4^ 11"5 its height, from 
the thigh to the back, 2' and the circumference round the 
belly B'. Thus, it is smaller than the Lucknow horse, which 
is 6' 11" X 5' 2". 

It bears the inscription given in plate no. II on its 
right side near the flank ; the ^amm'u-m&Tk shown in plate 
no. III in the middle of its left side and the map-mark 
given in plate no. IV on the left side of its neck. There 
are also a few characters discernible on its right hip. But 
they are so worn out and indistinct, that I could not take an 
impression from them. From the shapes of the first two 
characters which are a little less indistinct and resemble the 
DevanSgrI or 'wr and w , I can however infer that they 
are not of very old type. 
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PLATE NO. II. 

Plate no. II represents the inscription on the right 
side of the horse- It seems to consist of five letters, the 
first of which is so very mdistinct that I am unable to guess 
it from its shape, with any degree of probability. The 
second letter somewhat resembles the of the second 
and third century a.d. The crest on it particularly inclines 
me to read it as such. The third letter I read as 5, 
with an Arnsvava-rmrli ( ’ )on its head. The Bepha (. ) joined 
beneath ? appears certainly to be a little extended 
and rounded, so . as to assume a noose-like shape. But this 
was not quite uncommon in the calligraphy of the period 
to which the inscription appitrently belongs (see ‘‘The Paloe- 
graphy of India,” plate xii). The fourth letter I take to 
be ’t , with the vowel-mark (^ ) attached to it ; about 
the noose-like shape of it, the same remarks may be 
made, as in respect of the Bepha of ?. The fourth letter 
is quite worn out and illegible. 

Now, if my deciphering be correct, then the inscription 
reads as — — ( — cadraingu — ). But this reading, as it , 

stands, makes no word. So, if we assume that the Anusvara- 
sign (the dot), by an inadvertence of the engraver, has been 
transferred from ^ to 5, then we can read the 
inscription as — Vsg — ( Camdragu— • ). If our surmise as 
to the transference of the dot be correct, then the 
fifth letter can very well be assumed to have beens, 
and thus we decipher the inscription as— Carndra- 
gupta). . . 

Now, as regards the first letter. If our deciphering is 
so far correct, and the word is really — then the first 
letter must necessarily, by itself, form one complete word, 
and such a word as is prefixed to a great name as an 
auspicious honorific In ^Sanskrit we find that such a word 
is ^ (Sri), and we also know that this word was, and is, 
very often prefixed to the names of kings, saints and other 
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great men. So, I would read the whole inscription as 
(Sri Oandragupta). 


PLATE NO. Ill 

Plate no. Ill is a copy of the (^otmaw-mark, found on 
the left side of the bowel of the horse. It resembles the 
Jitharagotia playing board so closely that some persons 
are disposed to think that it was actually engraved to play 
the game. But it must be observed that in the present 
position of the horse, it is simply impossible to place the 
playing pieces on it. It may however be urged that the 
horse might have been lying at some time on its right side, 
when the diagram might have been engraved on it. But 
we should remember that the Atharagotia game is com- 
monly played by the vulgar and rustic people, who were 
not likely to run home and bring a chisel for engraving the 
plan, and the mark does not appear to have been drawn 
merely with a piece of pointed iron nail, without the help 
of a chisel. I would regard it as representing a sectarian 
sign, a daraaru (drum) of ^iva, or some Tantric mark. It 
may also bo meant to represent a royal ensign or the altar 
on which a sacrifice is made. If, however, the stone horse 
be regarded as having some connection with an Asvamedha, 
then the last conjecture should be the most plausible. 

PLATE NO. IV 

Plate no, IV gives a map-like mark seen on the left side 
of the neck. It may also be regarded as the representation 
a Caitya, as found on some of the old coins. But, 
to my eyes, it looks more like a rough sketch of the map 
of India, or the bulk of it, than a Caitya. In a Caitya 
the curved lines, representing the pilings, are regular and 
symmetrical, while the lines in this mark are quite 
irregular, and more like the rivers and boundary lines of 
a country than the pilings -of ., a Caitya. There are 
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also a fevY lines projecting from the main plan, which are 
not to be met with in the figure of a Caitya found on old 
coins. 

Having briefly described the horse and the inscription 
and marks on it, I now proceed to say something as to who 
this Gandragupta, whose name appears to be inscribed on 
the horse, might have been, and what the map-mark 
signifies. As regards the damaru-mark, I have nothing to 
add to what I have already said. 

We know that there were three Candraguptas renowned 
in the ancient history of India - 

(1) Gandragupta the Maurya (b.c. 322 to 298). 

(2) Gandragupta I, the father of Samudragupta, 

(a.d. 320 to 335); 

(3) Gandragupta II, son of Samudragupta, known 

as Vikraraaditya (a.d. 375 to 413). 

Now, if it is to be assumed that the stone horse is 
necessarily connected with an Asvamedha, and the inscribed 
name is that of the performer of the ceremony, then the 
inscription cannot be taken to refer to Gandragupta the 
Maurya, as there is no evidence of his having performed a 
horse sacrifice. The evidence of the Purap.as rather goes 
against his performing an Asvamedha, as it is expressly 
stated in some of them that the custom of the Asvamedha 
would be discontinued after Janamejaya, till its revival by 
Pusyamitra, while Gandragupta fl.ourished more than a 
hundred years before Pusyamitra. 

Again it cannot be said to refer to Gandragupta I, the 
fathei^ of Samudragupta, for though he extended his dominion 
up to Allahabad and Ayodhya, yet he was not in a position 
to be regarded as the lord paramount in India, and could 
not, consequently, very well indulge in the performance of 
an Asvamedha. 

Gandragupta Vikramaditya, the son of Samudragupta, 
was certainly the paramount sovereign in India of his time. 
He extOnded the dominion of his father, Samudragupta, 
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.who had already performed an Asvamedha, towards south- 
west to the Arabian sea, and was practically the sovereign 
of the whole of India, and emphatically in a position to per- 
form the ceremony with full propriety. But we are unable 
to find any record of such a performance by him in any 
ancient history or inscription discovered ere now. 

Oonsequently till a convincing proof of some other Candra- 
gupta having performed an Asvamedha is forthcoming 
from archseological researches, we have to remain satisfied 
with one of the two following alternative assumptions : 

(1) That an Asvamedha was performed by Candragupta 
Vibramaditya also, like his father Samudragupta, and this 
stone horse is the first record of it found up to this time, or 

(2) That Samudragupta, who performed an Asvamedha, 
or his grandson, Kumaragupta, who also performed the 
ceremony, out of love and reverence for his father, inscribed 
the name of his sire on the horse, instead of his own. 

I would rather prefer the first alternative, as the other 
one will necessitate another assumption also, viz. that the 
performer of a horse sacrifice might inscribe the stone horse, 
connected with it, with his father’s name, instead of his own 
name. 

If, however, the horse be not regarded as connected with i 
an Asvamedha, but simply as a commemorative dedication/ 
to some temple, or a boundary mark of some dominion, then,; 
in the first case, I would connect it with Candragupta; 
Vikraraaditya, and in the second, with Candragupta I, the 
father of Samudragupta, who extended his dominion west- 
ward to Ayodhya and Allahabad. I may note here that another 
stone horse has recently been discovered near Allahabad, and 
brought to the Lucknow Museum. Its head and all the four 
legs are broken. In size it is nearly equal to the Benares 
horse. I could see only one side of it. It has some marks 
on it, out of which one or two appear to be old characters. 
There are a few Bevanagarl characters also on it, which are 
quite legible. , ; ^ s , , 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, I927 ; ; 
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As to the mark on the neck, I have already said that to 
me it looks more like a rough sketch of the map of India 
than a representation of a Caitya. The map might very 
appropriately have been engraved to signify that the Asva- 
medha was performed after subjugating all the countries 
shown therein, i.e., the whole of India. We learn from 
Smith’s Early History of India that Samudragupta had 
carried his victorious army to the extreme south of India, 
leaving, however, the western part of the Deccan uncouquered, 
which was subsequently subjugated by his worthy son, 
Candragupta Vikramaditya. Vikramaditya as the pramount 
lord of the whole of the Indian Empire could therefore 
well perform the sacrifice. 

It may, however, be asked in opposition to my theory : 
“was India in the time of Vikramaditya known in the shape, 
which is given in the plan V' I may say in reply that the 
present map of India roughly corresponds to the rude, sketch 
given in the plan, and the shape of the peninsula must have 
been very nearly the same in the 4th century as it is at 
the present day. Then, considering the progress which art 
had made in that century, was it so very improbable for a 
sovereign and his followers who made a successful march 
throughout the length and breadth of the country to know 
its shape even roughly, Cunningham’s opening sentence 
in the Ancient Geography of India is— “From the accounts 
of the Greeks, it would appear that the ancient Indians 
had a very accurate knowledge of the true shape and size 
of their country. ’ In the body of the said book, he cites 
passages from several old writers which support the said 
view. It is, therefore, nob to be wondered that a rough 
sketch of India and its main divisions should have been known 
to Candragupta Vikramaditya, 

Now, I may also say something as to the absence 
of one ear of the horse, If my impression as to the horse 
haying been originally carved with one ear only be correct, 
the fact is curious and significant enough to engage the 
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attention of the archaeologists and scholars of ancient 
history for its explanation. My own views on the question 
are briefly given below : 

It is a well-known fact that the Gupta sovereigns, 
though officially and outwardly professing the Brahinaffical 
religion, were in fact Buddhistic at heart, and favoured 
the chief doctrines of that religion. Vincent A. Smith says 
in his Early History of India (3rd edition, p. 308) : “The 
first Chandragupta, who had been a follower of the 
Sankhya philosophy, afterwards listened with conviction to 
the arguments of Vasubandhu, the Buddhist sage, to whose 
instructions he commended his sou and heir, Saraudragupta. 
At a later time Nargupta Baladitya, who erected handsome 
buildings at NalandS, the ecclesiastical capital of the church 
was regarded by Hiuen Tsang as having been a fervent Bud- 
dhist.” Now, having regard to the partiality of the Gupta 
kings to Buddhism, it seems very probable that though 
they, in order to satisfy their ambition and to proclaim and 
record their brilliant and wonderfully long and successful 
campaigns and paramount power, were eager to perform the 
Asvainedha with all its pompous ceremonies, yet they were 
averse to actually killing the horse, and contented themselves 
with cutting off one of its ears only, and propitiating the fire- 
god with the blood and flesh thus made available, and let the 
horse off otherwise unmolested. This conjecture is favoured 
by a practice still existing among some sections of the strict- 
ly vegetarian Hindus. Such Hindus, when they have an 
occasion to offer a Bali (sacrifice) of a goat to a god or god- 
dess, generally satisfy themselves with cutting off the right 
ear of the goat to be sacrificed, and offer the blood and 
flesh thus obtained at the altar, leaving the one-eared 
goat to roam free aboui the temple. If my surmise be 
thought to have any degree of possibility, it may 
reasonably be said that thd Lstone horse was made after 
the one-eared sacrificial horap,^ : ; ; // : 

The idea of 111# explanation* of _ 
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the ojie-eareclness of the horse are only ‘intelligent guesses’, 
offered for consideration by scholars of archeology and his- 
tory. It is for then) either to confirm and substantiate 
them by additional considerations and new evidences, or to 
refute and replace them by more judicious and tenable ex- 
planations. 

Ja&annath Das Eatnakae 


Eadha or the Ancient Ganga-rastra 

The word (pronounced is a corruption of 

tlie Pali word Battha or Sanskrit Bmtra, an abbreviation of 
which is found in some geographical names such as Guj-rat 
for Gurjjara-rastra, Mi-rat for Maya-rastra, Su-rat 
Raclha is for Su-rastra. Hence Badha is a corruption of 
Gangirastra ddmtra meaning a country. The country therefore 
to which the general name of Radha was applied 
and . which was at once understood by this name must have 
had originally a specific name to which the word Eadha w'as 
attached, and we can very well conceive that the specific 
name was dropped for some very cogent reason, either on 
account of its extensive power or wide celebrity, simply 
to be understood by the general name of Badha. The question 
is what , was the real name of that country ? All authorities^ 
agree that was, and still is, situated on the w’estern 

side of the Qanges. Here we have some basis to proceed 
upon, and the clue to the narne is supplied by the Periplus of 
the Erythraean ,Sea^ which was written in the 1st century of 
the Christian era. . The passage in which the name of the 
country occurs has thus been rendered by Mr. Wilfrid H. 
Sohoff: “After these, the course turns toward the east 
again, and sailing with the , ocean to the right and the shore 

a, «. y. ; Ananda Bhat^a’s BaUala^carita, 
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remaining beyond to the left, Ganges comes into view, and 
near it the very last land toward the east, Chryse. There is a 
river near it called the Ganges, and it rises and falls in the 
same way as the Nile, On its bank is a market-town which 
has the same name as the river Ganges.”^ Commenting on 
this passage Mr. Schoff says “Ganges. — The name is applied 
in the same paragraph to district, river and town. By the 
district is meant Bengal.”® Thus we find that in the 1st 
century of the Christian era there exist ed a country which 
was known by the name of “Ganges, ” a corruption of the- 
word Ganga, which extended to the Bay of Bengal; a river 
in it of the same name ; and a town within it and upon the 
river, which was also called by the name of Ganga. Ptolemy, 
who, flourished in the 2nd century a.g. in the reign of An- 
toninus Pius, also speaks of a very powerful people called 
Gangotridai “who occupied all the country about the 
mouths of the Ganges,” and he says that their capital 
was called Gang6.^ Of course the country of the Gan- 
garidai was called Gahgarad^a, as the people generally 
derived their name from the country in which they 
lived. So here we have a distinct confirmation of the 
statement in the Periplm that there was a country 
on the bank of the Ganges {Ganga) which was known by 
the name of Ganga-radha, or, properly speaking, Gangarastra 
(the country of Ganga), the capital of which was called 
GangS or Ganga. Megasthenes, who resided as an am- 
bassador in the court of Candragupta in the. 4th century- 
before the, Christian era, also says that the Gangarides were 
a powerful people, and that the final course of the Ganges 
passed through their country.^ There can be no doubt 

. I, The Periplus of the Erythrmn Sea, p. 47, translated by Mr. 
Wilfrid H. Schoff. ^ . .2 IMd, ^. 2 $$. ' 

3 ' McCrindle’s Ptolemy, Bk. yii, ch. I, 81 : Indian Antiquary, 

1884,9.365. - , 

4 ■ 'McCrindle’s > Jihcient \ 74 ^^ d^cribed by. M egaetkewt and 
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thierefore that there was a country on the western side of 
the river Ganges or GahgS, which was called Gahga-rastra. 
We can now un derstand that the speciflc name of Qanga, 
as applied to the country, was originally dropped to avoid 
confusion, as that was also the name of the river which flowed 
through it, and likewise of the marhet-town which afterwards 
became its capital. Hence the word Rash’a, or its popular 
form Ra4ha, came into vogue to indicate the name of the 
country, and in course of time when Gahga-rastra became 
a powerful kingdom, the name of BMJia (or Bada) as the 
name of the kingdom became stereotyped, and other countries 
also understood it by that name. The countrjT^ of the 
Gangaridai, however, should not be confounded with that of 
the Prasii, the corrupted form of Bracya or Eastern, as 
the Magadha kingdom was called, though these two people 
were mentioned together by some of Alexander’s historians^ 
and though both these kindoms were situated on the west- 
ern side of the Ganges. They were two separate and distinct 
kingdoms, the capital of the former, according to Megas- 
thenes, being Parthalis, and that of the latter, Palibothra or 
PStaliputra which was situated on the upper Ganges. The 
southern boundary of GangS-rastra in the 1st and 2nd cen- 
turies A.c. was the Bay of Bengal. 

Though the early history of ancient Ganga-rastra is lost 
in the mists of time and we have no sufficient materials for 
its reconstruction, yet from the stray facts which 
of gleaned from the writings of ancient 

Ra^ha authors, Hindu and Greek, we can very well form 

an opinion regarding its extent, its influence and 
the power that it wielded : it maintained its supre- 
macy and independence for several centuries before it was 
subjected to the Maurya empire. That the Gangarides or 
GahgS-r^hls were a powerful race has been attested by all 

Infomn <if India fiy Alexander the Greed, pp. 221, 
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Greek writers: their name has not only been associated 
with that of the Prasii, the brave men of the Maaadha kins- 
doin, but Megasthenes distinctly says that they always 
maintained a body of 60,000 foot-soldiers, 1,000 bowmen and 
700 elephants. But the earliest mention of Gahga-rastra that 
we have is in the writings of Jaina and Buddhist authors. 
The Acarmga Sutra^ says “He [i.e. Mahavira] travelled 
in the pathless country of the Ladhas in Y ajjabhumi and 
Subbhabhumi : he used the re miserable beds and miserable 
seats.” According to the commentators, Yajjabhurai and 
Subbhabhumi were the two divisions of Ladha, which, ac- 
cording to Professor Jacobi, “may be identified with the 
classical Radha or western Bengal and Lata of the Buddhists, 
the native country of Vijaya, the legendary conqueror of 
Ceylon. Subbhabhumi is probably the country of the 
Suhrnas, who are also indentical with the Radhas.”® There 
can be no doubt that Subbhabhumi is the ancient Suhma. 
Thus we see that, at the time of Mahavira, the reputed 
founder of the Jaina religion, who lived in the 6th century b,c,, 
Ganga-rastra had already come to be called by the name of 
Ladha or Ra^ha, or the modern Radh, and that it had already 
conquered the ancient country of Suhma. It should be stated 
here that Suhma and TSmralipta were two inependent coun- 
tries at the time of the Mahabharata.® It appears that 
while Buddha was performing asceticism at Buddha Gaya 
before he attained the Buddha-hood, two merchants Trapu^a 
and Bhallika, who gave honey and articles of food to Buddha, 
came from Ukala or XJtkala and arrived at a part called 
Suram where they hired five hundred carts to carry their 
merchandise. This part has been identified with a part 
of Tamralipta or modern Tamluk.* Suram is evidently 

I Sacred Books of the East, vol, xxii, p. 84. 2 Ibid., p. 84 note. 

3 Mahabharata <P. Cy Roy's, edition), Adi p., ch. 1 13; Sabha p., ch. 
30; Bhlsma p., ch. 9: see also 

4. _Kern’s Satis Ch.VidyS- 
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a corruption of SuJma. In the Dasahumamcarita 
lipfca or Tamralipta is also mentioned as being' situated in 
Suhma.i It appears therefore that at the time of Buddha, 
Suhma had already conquered Tamralipta so as to confer 
its name upon that maritime port. So we find that in the 
6th century B.c., Gahga-rastra orEadha had already conquer- 
ed Suhma and by its conquest acquired dominion in the 
ancient kingdom of Tamralipta. There is nothing strange in 
the corruption of the name of Suhma into Subbha and Suram, 
for we find Suhma called Surabha in the Mahahkarata^ and in 
the Telapatta Mtaha.^ But it is curious that the Buraias, 
excepting the Devi Puram^ which is an Bpa-Pura^.a, do not 
mention the name of Gahgarastra or Eadha, nor do we find 
the name of Eadha mentioned in the classical works 
before the 10th century a.c. The aforesaid works, evidently 
in their anxiety to preserve the ancient names of Suhma 


and Tamralipta mentioned in the Mahahharata, had studiously 
avoided mentioning the name of Eadha and in its stead 
had used one of the aforesaid two names. Nllaka:qtha, the 
celebrated commentator of the Mahahharata, says “Sukmah 
that is, Suhma is the same as Eadha. ESjasekhara, 
who flourished in the 10th century a.c., was perhaps the 
first to use the name of Eadha in his Karpura mahjarl.^ 
The Prahodlia-candro-daya Nataha,"^ which was written in 
the 11th century a.c., gives some account of ESdhah. 
Buddha is also said to have visited Suhma and explained" the 

Janapada-Kalymi Sutta, while he was dwelling in a forest 
near the town of Desaka. ® ° 


{To he continued) 


Nundo Lal Bey 


I Dahakumarecarita, 2 Sabha p., ch. ^o. 

3 Telapatta-Jataka (Cowell’s ed.), vol. I, p. 232. 

, 4 Dev\ PurUna, ch. 39, 

SabM p. of U. 
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Origin and Development of Vajrayana 

The Buddhist Tantras belong more properly to Mahayana and 
not Hinayana with its subdivisions of Sravakayana and Pratyeka- 
yana, though it is quite possible that their followers had also some 
sort of magical practices current amongst them.^ The SldhanamaU 
seems to lead us to infer that the Tantras were a development of 
the Yogacara school which evolved out of the Sunyavada of the 
Madhyamikas, but the form or the branch of the Mahayana that 
was directly responsible in the matter seems to be a third entity which 
is known as Vajrayana, and about which very little is known to the 
students of Buddhism, The Sadhanamcila belongs to the Vajrayana 
proper and throws immeasurable light on the aims, objects and 
practices of the people professing this peculiar religion ; we shall 
therefore attempt to give a connected account of Vajrayana which we 
have been able to piece together from the Sadhanamala and other 
Tantric texts discovered by us. 

In the SMhanamala^ the word Mahayana occurs twice^ and from 
these references we can assume that the Tantric religion was only 
an outcome of the Mahayana; and that the Vajrayana acknowledged its 
suzerainty. The Mahayana^ in the opinion of the Vajrayanists, is 
co-extensive with what they called Dharraa® which they considered 
as eternal and to which was given a more important place in later 
Buddhism^ than was assigned to Buddha himself. The word ^unya 
occurs almost on every page in the present work, ,but so far as it 
can be ascertained this ^unya does not represent the ^unya as con- 
ceived by the Madhyamika school and which was defined as : — 


1 In the Mahavagga SBE^ vi, 34, we read of the magical 

powers of a whole family of a layman and special obtained by the 

more advanced Buddhists by the practice of Idhipadas (v, i, 57 ; vi, 
15^ 8). We read also of Bhikkhus carrying bowls made of human skulls 
and carrying odd bits, bones and dirty water {Cullavdgga^ v, 10, 2, 
3^. In the Brahmajalasutia there is a long list of superstitions and 
magical practices which must have then been m existence (pp. 9 E). 

2 SSdAmamSla^^ 4— 225’-— ^ , 
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or in other words 

iTOtor 11 ^ 

To the Madhyamikas both the subject and the object are Sunya in 
essence, there is no reality either of the mind or of the external world. 
Obviously, this is a position which is not desirable for the Vajrayanisls, 
because to them a positive aspect in the form of Vijhana is absolutely 
necessary. Moreover, the Madhyamika school is not referred to any- 
where in the book except in one place where it is in the form of an 
epithet, of Madhyamakaruceh, to one of the authors of the Sadhanas, 
namely, Dharmakaramati, But if the Sadhana is analysed ample 
evidence will be found to prove that it belongs more to Yogacara than 
to Madhyamika. The word Yogacara occurs in the Sadhanamala twice 
only^ but the Vijhanavada as formulated in this school of thought 
is explained in many places in the book,^ and this leads us to infer 
that the Vajrayana is a direct development of the Yogacara school 
and the Vijhanavada it inculcated. 

The word Vajrayana occurs twice^ in the SadhanamalTi and it 
is characterised as The path which leads to perfect enlightenment’ or 
what they call in Sanskrit Anuitarasamyaksambodhi* Vajrayana 
literally means the 'adamantine patl^ or vehicle, but its technical 
meaning is the **Sunya Vehicle’’ wherein Sunya is used in a special 
sense to represent Vajra. The reason why Suiiyatrl is called Vajra is 
given in the undernoted couplet® : — 

'^Sunyata is designated as Vajra because it is firm, and sound, and 
cannot be changed, cannot be pierced, cannot be penetrated, cannot be 
burnt, and cannot be destroyed,” 


1 

2 

3 


Bafvadarsanasangraha^ p. 23, 

Advayavafrasaiigraha (G. O. S. edition), p. 19. 11. 21, 22. 
m mTnW ^ i— p. 210 ; 

I— p. 481. 

For instance, p. pp. 93-4— 

fw ; p. 146. — W etc, 

I— p. 225 ; ^ 
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S Qxxottiixom Yogaralnarnm in the Bauddha Gan 0 Doha, p. 8 ■, 
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Msliciy ciiiists difTbr fiorn tlifi Hlns-yanists iii scvcr&l iinportcint 
points, though for both of them the realization of Sunyata which 
leads to the cessation of sufferings is imperative. But the methods 
followed by the two branches of Buddhism are widely different, if 
not altogether antagonistic. The Hinayanists are very keen on 
obtaining liberation for themselves by their own efforts, without 
looking into the conditions of the suffering humanity. They obtain 
Nirvana, and freedom from sufferings and the consequential repetition 
of births and rebirths, and virtually an extinction of self altogether. 
But it must be remembered that even if they are able to gain Nirvarja, 
they cannot know the perfect truth or remove the veil which 



conceals the transcendental truth, nor can they impart the knowledge 
of salvation to others. 

The Mahayanists, on the other hand, do not care for their own 
salvation ; they are more solicitous about the deliverance of their fellow 
creatures who are in the grip of constant suffering than their own. 
They are not afraid of the samsara or the cycle of birth and rebirth 
in the same sense as the Hinayanists are, but they are always ready 
to undergo any trouble and sufferings if these lead to the spiritual 
uplift of all beings even in a small measure. Their compassion for the 
sufferings of humanity actuates them to renounce their merits or 
even their salvation, but they are able thereby to remove the veil 
covering the transcendental truth and become omniscient.'* This ideal 
of a MahaySnist finds expression in the Karanclavyuha where the 
example of Avalokites\'ara Bodhisattva is set up, who refused to accept 
his Nirvana though fully entitled to it until all creatures of the 
world were in possession of the Bodhi knowledge and obtained freedom 
from the worldly miseries.® They therefore keep their chain of 
Vijnana ever active for the benefit of all. It is said that the Mahayan- 
ist, or more properly a Bodhisattva obtains omniscience only after 
he had crossed the ten Bhumis such as are described in the Dasa- 
bhumika 8»stra. 

This, then, may be considered the goal of every Bodhisattva and can 


1 B. iShattacharyya, Foreword to Tattvasamgraha (G. O. S, No, 

XXX), pp. xlvii ff. . 

2 SamaSramin’s Edition, p. 21 — ?lT(crf 
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be obtained either by following the tenets of the Sunyavada or 
the VijMnavlda, The Madhyamika theory of Nirvana is Sunya or a 
state about which neither existence, nor non-existence, not a combina- 
tion of the two nor a negation of the two can be predicated. But in 
Yogacara, which seems to be only a later development of the original 
Sunyavada^ the element of Vijuana or a positive element is present 
in addition to 5 unya or the Nairatmya or Non-Ego. The Bodhi mind 
is a chain of Vijhana which is changing every moment, the Vijhana 
of the previous moment giving rise to the Vijiiana of the next moment 
with the same memory, quality, conformations, etc. and this process 
goes on until the Vijhana attains either omniscience or extinction 
or Nirvana by eliminating all impurities.'^ But once omniscience has 
been attained the chain of consciousness will not strive further for 
Nirvana (extinction), but will engage itself in the spiritual uplift of all 
beings ; it can only get rest or extinction when the whole world is 
delivered. 


Now this is the sort of Nirvana where the Vijhanavadins will 
lead their followers. In this Nirvana, as we have already pointed out, 
there are two elements : Vijhana and Sanya. The Vajrayana which 
is the direct outcome of the Vijuanavadin school introduced a new 
element, or the element of Mahasukha or ^eternal bliss' and happiness. 
It introduced further the theory of the five Dyani-Buddhas each 
presiding over one of the five Skandhas or ‘eIements^ and formulated 
the theory of Kulas or families of each of the Dhyani-Buddhas 
emerging out of them in times of need. It introduced the worship of 
Saktis in Buddhism for the first time, and a host of other things includ- 


ing a large number of gods and goddesses, their sadhanas, pane- 
gyrics, etc. Let us now try to trace the origin of this new type of reli- 
gion by a reference to all available materials. 

Taranath is probably right in saying that Tantrikism existed from 
very early times and was transmitted in the most secret manner 
possible from the time of Asanga down to the time of Dharmakirti" 
Asanga who was a brother of Vasubandhu (280-360) must have flourish- 
ed in the first half of the 4th century and Dharmakirti, who is not 
referred to by Hiuen Thsang but is referred to by I-Tsing, very 


I Tattvasamgraha (G. O. S., No, xxx), p. 
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probably belonged a.d. So it can be seen 

that during a long period of nearly three hundred years Tant- 
rikisin was liaiided down from Gurus to disciples in the most secret 
manner possible before the followers could swell in number so as 
to declare themselves as such; and it seems quite possible that Saraha 
Nagarjiina, Luipada, Padmavajra, Anahgavajra and finally Indra- 
bhuti were the chief masters to boldly and publicly preach their 
doctrines and exhort people to follow their tenets and practices, 
though the names of some other Gurus also are heard in the period inter- 
mediate between Asauga and Dharmakirti, 

It is indeed very difficult to point our finger to the scripture from 
which Tantrikism drew its inspiration ; but a perusal of Padmavajra's 
Guhyasiddhi, a grossly Tantric work, leads us to infer that it was 
the Guhyasamaja which was regarded as the most authoritative work 
of the school. Padmavajra not only advocates the doctrines^ tenets 
and theories embodied in the Guhyasamaja in all matters but also 
gives a succint digest of the work which he designates as Srlsamafa 
also in his treatise,^ Other writers also^ for instance, Indrabhuti in 
his work entitled the Jnanasidihi acknowledges the Guhyasamaja 
as a work of great authority and gives a summary of some of the 
chapters and topics dealt with in this work.^ Thus it appears to 
us quite probable that this was the original work from which Tant- 
rikism drew its inspiration. It is believed to have been delivered in an 
Assembly of the Faithful by the Sarvatathagatakayavakcitta, The 
work which is written in the form of a Sangiti is considered as highly 
authoritative even now amongst Vajrayanists and is regarded as 
one of the Nine Dharmas of Nepal® This is probably the first work 
of the Tantra school, and Asanga quite conceivably may have 
had something to do with it^ as it is commonly believed that the 
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Central Library 13124, fol.4. 

2 Here the Tantra is charactrised BrisamTijottara meaning 
probably the second part of Guhyasamaja, Tht fnanasiddM is 
in the course of publication 
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Tantras were introduced by him, from the Tusita heaven where he 
was initiated m mysticism by Maitreya.i But of course, it cannot 
be said to be definite, or in any way based on sufficiently strong- 
evidence, and It is very doubtful whether we will ever be in a position 

possibi? 

It cannot be denied that in the very beginning in early Buddhism 
and^ even when Mahayanism sprang up in later times, a very strict 

discipline was enjoined on the followers of the faith. On the Bhiksus 

the rules were very strictly put into operation ; for instance, they 
must not have anything to do with women, must not take any food 
that is forbidden. Wine, flesh, fish, appetisers and many similar 
objects of enjoyment were specially forbidden. The rules were good 
indeed and were very attractive in the time of Buddha, but were 
unnatural and as such its followers were expected to follow them onlv 
up to a certain time but not always nor for centuries afterwards. It 
IS wholly absurd to expect obedience to such strict disciplinary 
measures from all members of Sangha even in Buddha’s lifetime if 
not for centuries after his Mahaparinirvana. And after all what will 
be the result ? Freedom from births and rebirths is only a possibility 
anc the success at best is only questionable. The members of the 

Sangha must have revolted from time to time against these unnatural 

rules of discipline, and party quarrels on such points were already 
in evidence in the second great Council when the Mahasahghikas 
were expelled from the Church by the Sthaviras because they dis- 
agieed to make any concessions on ten minor points of discipline. 
Rebell, on against the rules on broader and more important matters 
of discipline must have been in existence amongst the monks ^ but 


I See for instance, Waddell. p. 128 ; Evidence of Hindu 

Tan has also favours the theory that the Tantras were imported from 
outside ; see Nepal Catalogue, vol. II, Preface, p. xviii. 

we hear of monks who used to send 
wreath of flowers to wives daucrliiArc , 

t ’ aaughters, young women and female 

slaves, to sit on one seat, lie on one bed, one mat, one coverlet with the 

ives and daughters and young women and famale slaves, to eat food 
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they could not create a party of their own which would be able 
sufficiently to cope with the orthodoxy which was sure to go against 
them and denounce them as heretics. These monks who saw salvation 
only in leading a natural Hie went on carrying out their object probably 
by writing what we call the original Tantras wdiich were secretly 
handed down through their trusted disciples who could practise the 
rites only in secret These Tantras are in the form of the Saiigliis 
and are said to have been delivered by the Buddha in an Assembly 
of the Faithful. It is in this Sanglti form that all new ideas were 
introduced into Buddhism and the Saiigltis we must remember w^ere 
very powerful agencies in the introduction of innovations. 

The orthodox followers of the faith are sure to challenge anything 
that has not been said by the Buddha and that seems to be the reason 
of the great popularity of the Sanglti literature. The original Tantras 
of Buddhism were also therefore in the Saiigiti form wherein were 
inculcated doctrines which were diametrically opposed to the teachings 
of Buddha. Easy methods leading to happiness in this world were 
devised in this literature ; easy paths leading to salvations were 
shown • great parade was made of the merits to be gained by the 
repetition of the Mantras, Dharahis and panegyrics, and worship of 
gods. But everywhere any casual reader can detect a desire on the 
part of the authors to thwart all unnatural rules and regulations 
imposed on the followers. These disciplinary regulations gradually 
slackened down one after another, and ultimately when the Vajrayanists 
gained in power and got an overwhelming majority a general revolu- 
tion was declared against the Mahayana orthodoxy which in course of 
time dwindled to nothingness as they were powerless to fight against 
the growing disorder amongst the Tantrikas. 

The Vajrayanists were however conscious that they were doing 
something which was against religion and morality, and covert hints 
to justify their action are not altogether infrequent in their literature. 
Indulgence in five Makar as cannot be said to be conducive to the good 
of anybody in any religion \ to gain emancipation through the agencies 
of women such as was advocated in Vajrayana did not also fail to 
create a baneful impression on the minds of.,, their followers. Hence 
we find on their part a keen desire? to Justify their broad principles, 
and examples of this kind may prove, interesting. The responsiblities 
of the Bodhis at tva indeed are very heavy entailing mntold sacrifices. 
They have to sacrifice of the, suffering 

humanity, they havl' to 


worldly enjoy- 
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ments for the benefit of all beings in order to lead them to 1 

of salvation.^ The Bodhisattvas cannot obtain their salvation 
hey are entitled to it. But they must remain and must s 
le uplift of all. If these Bodhisattvas commit little mistal 
as m the form of taking wine, and being in the company of 
and mduige m good food, fish, meat etc. certainly that sLld 

taken mto account in view of the colossal sacrifices the Bodh 

are daily making for the good of others.' 

Later on this idea changed and, the Vajrayanist gave a 
charter by boldly declaring that there is nothing in tli^ wor' 
cannot be done by the Bodhisattva who has taken a vow to ema 
the world, t IS of course very interesting to note in this con 

wa , literature vow to emancipate the 

was reduced to a mere convention, and though every Vajrayan 
o expiess this pious wish, indulgence in all actions by which cc 
men are ordinarily doomed to hell were the only things practi 
em to attain Siddhi. Indrabhtiti who was one o"f the greatest d 
of Tantrikism says in his jMnasiddhi those id entkal 

whi^ma.ce ordinary men rot in hell for hundred of crores of ' 
the Yogms obtain emancipation ^ They went a de<.ree still 

rei::aL“^ foifo:fog:!:i^ 

These Three Worlds as a whole have been created bv V • 

for the enjoyment and the good of the worshippers ” Bid thiT 

o see that his mind is not troubled or thafr’is ! ,, a 

anything, ie tr, • i e ® attach' 

is troubled ■ ^ Puncular food or woman. If the 

IS troubled once t ^ 
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crmvmng remarks were given by Anangavajra where a sanction for 
hrdeous immorality is given i„ apparently very harmless wording • 
he says that .nthout Prajaaparamita emancipation is not possible, aL’ 
Prajnaparamita resides in every woman. Emancipation can be 
easily obtained by mystic sldhana with any woman whether of a low 
origin or higli, or whether mother, sister or other near relatives » 
Vajrayamsts went beyond limits in their spite for the strict rules of 
morality, and they violated all of them and plunged headlong into worst 
immorality and sin and practised a religion which has been characterised 
by Raja Rajendralal Mitra in the following significant words •- 
“Seeing however that the work in which they occur is reckoned to 
be the Sacred Scripture of millions of intelligent human beings and 
their counter-parts exist in almost the same words in Tantras which 
are held equally sacred by men who are by no means wanting in 
intellectual faculties of a high order, we can only deplore the weak- 
ness of human understanding which yields to such delusions in the 
name of religion, and the villainy of the priesthood which so success- 
fully inculcates them". 

Probably in the course of time the Vajrayanists would have stepped 
back and brought in a more healthy tone in the religion, but by the 
time a reaction could set in, the Muhammadans were already up and 
doing, and with one stroke of their sword purged India for good of 
these horrible priests of immorality and lawlessness by killing every 
monk they could meet on the streets and looting the rich monas- 
teries which were the strongholds of mysterious and highly objection- 
able hosts of priesthood engaged in still more objectionable rites and 
practices. It is indeed a pity that the Hindus, and also the Jainas 
to a certain extent, could not throw' off the worthless and immoral 
practices enjoined in the Tantras even , when Buddhism was stamped 
out of India. The reason for this is not far to seek. The attractive 
practices enjoined in the Taiitras, with the scandalous superstition 
of Indian people to boot, proved very lucrative for the unscrupulous 


- I, Cf. Prafnopayaviniscayasiddhi, 22 ff.- 
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priests who continued to fan the fire all along. All 
as they are called are nothing but organisations for feeding worthless 
and idle priesthood. They are supposed to minister for those house- 
holders who are constantly practising impious actions and daily gaining 
in sins. These gigantic organisations therefore are more or less the 
outcome of siiperstious belief on the part of ordinary mortals and 
in these alone the residue of the once popular Tantrkism finds its 


expression now. 

Further, the Vajrayana incorporated many leading tenets of 
Mantrayana which was a form of Mahayana Buddhism, where Mantras, 
Madras, Mandalas and gods were given the greatest prominence for 
the attainment of Biddhis or else Nirvana or Omniscience. The eai'- 
liest book of this class is the Vidyadharapiiaka which has been 
characterised by Hiuen Thsang as belonging to the canonical literature 
of the Maliasanghikas, But this unfortunately is not available to us 
in original Sanskrit and we cannot say anything with regard to its 
subject-matter or the particular tenets inculcated therein. But the 
case of the other work entitled MafifusrVMidakalpa discovered by the 
world-famous scholar, the late Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati 
Sastri is otherwise. The text of the book which forms a part of the 
Vaipulyasutras of the Mahayana school is decidedly the earliest work 
of Mantrayana at present available. It is written in the Sangiti form 
and in the same style as other Mahayana Sutras are, in prose and 
verse, and in an archaic style very closely resembling the Gatha 
style. This book must have been very popular even after the destruc- 


tion of Buddhism from India as will be evident from the fact that 
the book was copied only about four hundred years back in a 
monastery of Soutnern India by Ravicandra, the head of the monas- 
tery called the Mulaghosa Vihara. The Maiifusrl-MTilakalpa deals 
with the formulae and practices which lead to the material prosperity 
of the followers of Mahayana, and probably belongs to the early 
centuries A. C. but decidedly after the time of the composition of the 
Anutay US'- Sutra ~ or the Sukhavati-Vyuha which ushered in 
the conceptions of Amitabha or Amitayus and Avalokitesvara 
for the first time in Mahayana. The Amitayus-Sutra was 
first translated into Chinese in a period between a. C. 148 and 
A« C. lyo and hence the time of its composition may be fixed in 
about 100 A.C. or a little later. The Ma^juhrl-Mulakalpa in that 
case wfould be only about a hundred years later than the Amitayus- 
iysre,take't^.f;^js('^illis^^^4 i*s the very first and the most 


the very first and the most 

►E^Uve %cark school we must admit also that 
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much time must have elapsed between the age of MaTijusrVMThlakalpa 
and the age of Guhyasamaja, which cannot be very much later than 
the time of Asanga who is traditionally regarded as the author of 
the new introduction. 

The beginning of the Sahgiti in the Mulakalpa is in the 
orthodox style in opposition to the Telntric style which is decidedly 
later and where in the very opening scene Buddha is introduced 
in the company of a large number of women instead of an assembly of 
pure and pious Bodhisattvas as in the case of the earlier Sahgitis. 
The doctrine of the five Dhyani-Buddhas or even their names and 
Madras and their families are all absent in the Mulakalpa while all 
these are present in the Guhyasamaja, Moreover the Mantras and 
Madras which were later on systematised in the Vajrayana book are 
found scattered in the body of the text of the Mulakalpa in a disorga- 
nised manner. The Mantras of the some of the Dhyani-Buddhas 
themselves are found in the Midakalpa though not exactly with the 
same meaning or form in which they are met with in the Guhya- 
samaja. Furthermore, the example of a Bodhisattva disobeying all 
rules of morality and discipline, and obtaining emancipation by the 
five MakUras and other prohibited rites and practices^ has not 
made Its appearance in the Mulakalpa, The Mulakalpa indeed speaks 
of the Mantrayana but it does not refer to Vajrayana, which is 
mentioned for the first time in -the Guhyasamaja. Under these 
circumstances we may be justified in calling the Mulakalpa as one of 
the earliest Mahayana Sutra works on which perhaps is based the 
outward foundation of the Vajrayana system. Yet one who will read 
the Maftjuhri-^Mulakalpa very carefully will not fail to notice that 
it is the product behind which there is a history of development for 
several centuries. And probably if we could go to the root of this 
Mantrayana, we would have voiced the opinion of ^antaraksita 
and Kamalasila that instructions on Tantras,. Mantras, Madras, and 
Mandalas were delivered by Buddha himself for the benefit of such of 
his followers who cared more for the material prosperity than spiritual 
We can thus see that the Vajrayana took into account all the good 
things, tenets, philosophical notions and theories, and incorporated 
all that was best in Buddhism and probably In Hinduism also, and it 
was owing to this . that it attained great popularity. It satisfied 
everybody, the cultured and the uncultured, the pious and the sinful 
the lower and the higher ranks of people and devotees. The 
Vajrayana which was in essence a very ^demoralising religion and went 
against all teachings, of | Buddha 6f the great patriarchs of 
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Buddhism could be popular only because it eoiild cater for tastes 
and because it was cosmopolitan in character. 

It is difficult to suggest the exact i)lace where Tantrikism 
originated. The introduction of Sakti worship in religion is so un-Indian 
that we are constrained to admit it as an external or foreign 
influence. Some of the Tantras also support this view.^ But these 
Tantrics who incorporated Sakti worship into their religion 
had some strongholds of their own from where. the Tantras were dissem- 
inated amongst Indian public and got famous. In the BadhanamaW^ 
we find mention of four Pithas or sacred spots of the Vajrayanists, 
namely, Kamfikhyn^ Sirihatta, Purnagtri and Uddiyana®. The identi- 
fication of the first two is certain. Both are situated in the province of 
Assam. Kamakhya is now known both as Kamakhya and Kamarfipa 
which is a few miles off from Gaiihati. Sirihatta is modern Sylhet. 
The identification of the two others has given rise to much speculation 
and theorizing. Pfirnagiri is sometimes identified with modern Pooira 
but this is very doubtful, though at this stage it is extremely 
difficult to suggest any new identification. Among the four Pithas 
Uddiyana is by far the most frequently mentioned and its exact situa- 


tion has been a matter of great controversy. L. A. Wadclel identi- 
fied this Uddiyana with Udyana in the Swat Valley. M. Sylvain Levi 
will place Uddiyana somewhere in Kashgarh. Mm. Plaraprasad 
Shastri definitely placed it in Orissa, We supported the third theory 
in several instances and assigned our grounds.^ Indrabhuti is des- 
cribed as a king of Uddiyana, and Guru Padmasambhava as his son.^ 


Padmasambhava married a sister of Santaraksita in the latter’s 


1 For instance, Nepal Catalogue^ vol, 11 , p. 148 under the descrip- 
tion of the : 

II 

M.M. Haraprasad Shastri informed us that he has discovered a 
Tantra wliere Siva gives Instruction to Parvati — wm m ¥rK<f m 
and asks her to preach the Tantra to all and then 

return. 

2 Op.dl., pp. 453, 4SS. 

3 Also spelt as Oddiyana, Odyana, Odryana. 

4 Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist Imiography ^ Intro., p. xxvii, 
and Glimpses of VajrayMa in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental 
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native place ia Zalior'^ (modern Sabhar in the District of Dacca), 
Saiitaraksita belonged to the royal family of Zfihor, and therefore 
it is hardly possible that the king of this place would allow his daughter 
to be married to a vagabond who comes from such a long distance 
as Kashgarh or Udyana in Swat, being driven out of the kingdom; 
by his father who in this case is Indrabhuti.^ We can explain this 
marriage only if Uddiyana and Zahor are believed to be nearer to 
each other. Moreover, Uddiyana is mentioned along with Kamakhya 
and iSiriliatta which, as we can see, are very near each other, and 
it is hardly possible that Uddiyana should be associated with the other 
two even though the distance may be considerable.® 

Uddiyana,^ according to the authority of Pag Sam Jon Zan^ 
is the place where Tantric Buddhism first developed. In the History 
of the Eighty-four Siddhas Uddiyana is described as containing 


500,000 towns and divided into two kingdoms. In the one called 
Sambhala Indrabhuti ruled, and in the other named Laiikapurl®, 
Jalendra ruled, whose son had for his wife Indrabhiiti’s sister 
Laksmlmkara who became a Siddha after which Indrabhuti handed 
over the kingdom to his son.® 

This also does not clear up our difficulties but the identification 
of Uddiyana becomes dependent on that of Lahkapuri. which is 
generally identified with either (i) a peak in the Amarakantaka 
mountain or (2) a place in Assam or (3) Central India or (4) Ceylon ^ 
But Lanka is never taken to the Northernmost and Western- 
most parts of India such as , either Kashgarh or Swat even 
in a remote fashion. Now, if we accept the identification of Larika 
in Assam then Uddiyana will have to be located in the same country 


1 Qp. cit.y p. 382, Zahor is identified by Waddell with Lahore 
with a query after it. 

2 Op. ciLi p. 381. 

3 Compare Waddell, op, cit,^ p. 182 — **and to the cemetery of Lankfi 
Crtsegs-pa in the country of Zahor, where he was named Tadma- 
sambhava^k Note this Laiika was a pRft of the kingdom of Uddiyana. 

4 S. C. Das wrongly -writes Udyana for Uddiyana as he may 

have thought the two to be definitely, identical. . , . 

5 . Note in Waddell, op. ciU, p. l&zMm Lanka is associated with 

Zahor. " ’ ; ^ 'k ' / ^ 

6 Taranatha,;p. yk', br'k?;- 'k; ' ; 

7 L AT, ^ ^ ^ i' 
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probably in the Eastern part of it, and this seems to be more likely 
as Kamakhya and Sylhet are both situated in Assam which 
till recently formed part of the province of Bengal. 

Moreover, the first Siddhficarya Luipa in the Pag Sam Jo 7 i Zan 
is described as sprung from the fisherman caste of Uddiyana who 
rose to be the writer in the employ of Samantasubha^ the king 
of Uddiyana. He met Savarlpa who initiated him into the mysteries 
of Tantrikism.^ But in the Tangyur Catalogue he is characterised as 
a Mahay ogisvara and what is important as a Bengalee Mm. 
Haraprasad Shastri has discovered some Bengali songs composed 
by him and published them in his now classical work Bauddha Gem 
0 Doha with a short account of the author and his songs in the 
introduction.^" Luipa seems to have composed a book of songs, 
entitled Luhipadag'ltika, which is now preserved in Tibetan 
translation only and from which only a few songs are extant in 
the original language. 

There is, then, an apparent discrepancy in the two statements 
about the native place of Luipa ; the testimony Pag Sam Jon Zan 
will take it to be Uddiyana whereas the Tangyur Catalogue will 
have it in Bengal. There is, however, in our opinion, no discrepancy 
in the two statements, because Luipa can belong to Uddiyana and 
still be a Bengalee. The identification of Uddiyana not being settled 
and under the circumstances enumerated above, it is quite possible to 
locate it in Bengal. If however Laiikapura, the counterpart of Uddi- 
yana, is located according to Prof. Jacobi in Assam, then Uddiyana 
also will have to be located in Assam possibly in the Western part 
of it which is also a part of Bengal.^ 

It is then in Uddiyana that Tantrikism first developed and was probably 
transmitted to the other Pithas like Kamakhya, Srihatta andPiirna- 
giri (which must be somewhere near) and thence to the rest of India. 

Benoytosh Bhattacharya 


1 op, cit., Index, cxv, pp. 63, 124, 135. 

2 P. Cordier, Catalogue du Ponds Tibetain de la Bibliotheque 
Nationak, 2 partie, p. 33 under no. xii, 8. 

3 Op, aV., p. 20. 

In the pp. 80 and 83 Sarahapa is also associated 

: Saraha wrote i number of Bengali songs [Bauddha 
He is. said, to have been born in the kingdom 
of Kajfl! (^) -ip foil Zau^ index, p. xxvi). 


Hidden Traces of Buddhism in Assam 


1. I desire to state at the outset that in a paper dealing with 
social and religious customs it is well nigh impossible to give exact 
facts which go to make scientific history. Conclusions therefore 
have to be drawn from observed facts of a later day, which take the 
colour of personal opinions and are always subject to correction or 
verification ill the light of other and more abundant materials^ which 
may be available afterwards. The observations which I make later 
on in this paper are necessarily of this character and may be accepted 
with this caution, 

2. Mention of Kamarupa is easily traceable in the Epics. In 
the Ramayana the name Dharmaranya appears to denote Kamarupa 3 
while the name Prag-jyotisa also occurs, which is said to be on the 
Baraha mountain on the sea-coast. The sea probably means the 
Brahmaputra, whose estuary at that distant date is thought to have 
been near the Garo-Hills, 

In the Mahabharata;, the king Bhagadatta and his kingdom 
Prag-jyotisa are so famous that they require hardly to be mentioned 
in this connection. 

All the Puranas mention Kamarupa as a kingdom lying on the 
eastern side of India ; and some of them contain long and detailed 
description of this country. 

Kalidasa has been held to have flourished in the middle of the 
Sth century A.D. at the latest. He describes his hero, Raghu^ the great 
grand-father of Rama, as a conqueror of Kamarupa. This at least proves 
that in the 5th century A.D, Kamarupa was a well-known kingdom. 

And before that in the days of Candragupta Maurya (316-292 
B,c.) 'hve learn from the famous Allahabad Pillar that Kamarupa 
was nown then as a state lying away east of NepaP^ (Col. Shakes- 
peare). 

3. Though thus through along period^ the name of Kamarupa 
is to be found in what may be called the Hindu records, it is strange 
that we do not come across this name in the voluminous records of 

. Buddhism till the time of HJeUn-Tsiang. It cannot be that the 
kingdom of Kamarupa sank; into Such insignificance that it was 
not knownTo the contemporary with 

the bey-day_ ^of |00 _ SA to 70O A*D.) 
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mention the kingdom. We are therefore irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that to the Buddhist the country was known by some 
other name. And this seems all the more probable from two facts : 

First, many places and tribes of India are known by different names 
in the Buddhistic literature. 

Secondly, it appears that each religion at that period regarded 
the other with hostility, and as far as it was possible, refrained from 
making references to the others’ activities, e.g., even such of the 
Puranas, as are thought by competent authorities to have been written 
in the Buddhistic period, speak only meagrely or indirectly of the 
great Buddha and the social upheaval which his teachings led to. 

4. Even if Kamarupa was known by a different name to the Buddhists,it 
is very difficult to know what this name really was. There is a tradition 
in Burma, Bhutan and Tibet that the name of Kamarupa at that time 
was Wesali-Long or Vaisall, and that the Second Synod of the Bud- 
dhists was held here in the early part of the 4th century B.C. Col. 
Shakespeare also states these facts in his History, but does not men- 
tion the source of his information. In some of the Vainsavalls of 


Assam, the ancient name of the place has been stated to have been 
Vaisall. It may be borne in mind that the scholars have not agreed 
as to the exact location of Vaisall and very few of them have yet 
turned their eyes towards Assam. 

There is however a general belief that Buddhism was never 
a prevalent religion in Kamarupa. I am inclined to think that Sir 
Edward Gait is mainly responsible for this theory. He based his 


conclusions solely on Hieun-Tsiang’s description of Kamarupa in the 
7th century A.D. and seems to have overlooked other facts. 

What Hieun-Tsiang says, however, is — “though the people adored 
the Devas, there seemed to be little faith in the Buddha himself ; 
and no place in which Buddhist Priests could assemble appears to 
exsist. Such disciples, as there are, are certainly of pure faith, but 
pray more or less secretly” (Col. Shakespeare). 

This, it would appear, simply means that the prevalent faith was. 
not Buddhism though there were certainly disciples of the Buddha 
at the time. The Chinese Pilgrim also says that the king Kumara 
Bhaskara Varman though not'of the pure faith still respects the Buddhist 
; Sramanas greatly. All these show that Buddhism was tolerated, 
and even regarded with certain respect, though the people generally 
might not have been professed Buddhists, It should be borne in mind 
that while the countries surrounding Kamarupa, namely Tibet, Bhutan, 
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Burma, Paundra-vardhana (north Bengal) and Samatata (east Bengal), 
all came under the sway of Buddhism, it would be strange if the 
kingdom of Kamarupa could altogether escape from its influence— an 
influence which spread throughout the whole civilized world. 

I have already related a few traditions, and in this connection 
I wish to quote from Col. Shakespeare : '‘Tibetans and Bhutanese 
believe that Buddha died in Kamarupa, while the learned Hungarian 
traveller, Csomo de Koros, claims that the Saint died in Gauhati 
under a pair of Sal Trees. The great Chinese Hieun-Tsiang had 
also the same idea.” 

This strikes us as a bit startling, specially when we have learned 
not to associate anything great with the degenerated eastern nook 
of India of the present day. But traditions are not valueless, because 
they happen to be traditions. Here is what Prof. Breasted, speak- 
ing of discoveries in the Tutankhamen Tomb, where a documentary 
reference to the Trojan War was traced, says : — 

“This contemporary reference to the Trojan War is an epoch- 
making revelation, which must re-act powerfully upon our 
treatment of early human traditions. It Is at once demons- 
trable that such traditions must not be thrown on the scrap- 
heap, but rather carefully divested of gods, goddesses, pro- 
digies and wonders, and then examined for the nucleus of 
sober truth upon which the legendary tale was built.” 

Materials at present available would not justify any definite con- 
clusion ; but such traditions are certainly indicative that the great 
religion of the Buddha had some hold on the people of this ancient 
kingdom. 

5. Not only tradition, but history also gives some hints about 
prevalence of Buddhism in Kamarupa. During the reign of Maharaja 
Naranarayarja of Cooch Behar, one Ralph Fitch, a European, visited 
the country. Sir Edward Gait quotes the following in his History 
of Assam (p. 60) from the description left by this traveller:— ; 

“ There (in the Koch-kingdom) they be all gentiles, 

and they will kill nothing. They have hospitals for sheep, goats, dogs, 
cats, birds and for all living creatures.; > .Whan they be. old and lame, 
they keep them until they die. If a man. patch or; buy any ; quick thing 
in other places and bring it thither, -they (will give him money.; for it, . 
or other victuals, and..keeg-5it‘; or,|ct,kg!o.,^Th6y,. j'- 

will give'meafc to the ' .""• 
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in Kamarupa^ Sir Edward aV.) finds it ‘^difficult to explain the 
statements made by this traveller regarding the great tenderness shown 
by the people for animal life” and presumes that *^the state of . things 
described was due solely to the personal action of Nara-narayana 
himself” 

Would it not, however, be the simpler theory and accord with 
facts, if it w^as frankly held that it appears that Buddhism flourished 
in Kamarupa during the days of the rise of Koeha power? A single 
man, powerful ruler though he be, cannot transform a people into 
such gentle creatures in the course of one generation. 

In fact, we find many references to Buddhism in the ancient 
Assamese Literature. Sir Edward Gait says that there is no trace of this 
religion in the old records and inscriptions. But he forgets to mention 
that in one of the most well-known copper-plates, which he himself 
discovered and caused to be deciphered by Dr. Hornle, namely the 
copper-plates of Indra-Pala (about 1050 A.D.), there is a clear mention 
of a Sasana (or rock-cut edict) of the Tathagata (Buddha), which 
was then existing, and which is given as a boundary mark of the land- 
grant forming the subject of this inscription. This land-grant 
was made in a village, then known as Makkhhi-yana and now 
called Makhi-bfilva. near Tihu in Kamrupa. There is still a small 
mound in the neighbourhood, of which no one knows the history or 
the tradition. The people call it Banuwa Deul or the Jungle-mound. 
We will hear more of Indra Pala later on. 

6. Coming to Literature, we find mention of theBauddhas and their 
excesses in the writings of Madhava Kanadall, Ananta Kandali and 
Rama SarasvatL The famous Klrtan also contains such a passage. 
And in the life of Sri Sankara Deva, Daityari mentions some Bauddhas 
coming to the Guru and having been driven away by his purifying 
force. 

In the Dipika-cchandah of Pnrusottama Gajapati, there are many 
passages referring to the Bauddhas and their excesses, and complain- 
ing that even the Brahmanas were following the customs of the 
Buddhists ( ). It is true that the Dipika-cchandah speaks of 
the Devl-pujfi which was characteristic of these impure people. But 
we must remember how Buddhism, in later days, gave rise to a form 
of religion which combined in its rituals Tantric form of worship 
and;, sex worship*. It is on this account that we find all the classical 
authors speaking of excesses of the votaries of Buddhism. 

‘ /kind’ of .literature, ill ancient Assamese^ 
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which has up till now attracted very little attention. This may 
be called, for want of a better name, the Tract Literature, as dis- 
tinguished from the classics of the more well known authors. 

This literature has two distinct sides— the exoteric and the eso- 
teric. The tracts are original, though some of the esoteric kind 
profess to have derived their views from Caitanyadeva or Sankara 
Deva. The names of the authors are not generally mentioned in the 
tracts and the writers give in them free scope to their heterodox 
views or other opinions. 

A few of the exoteric kind (which cover a wide range of subjects) 
have been published. But the esotric ones are kept in great secrecy ; 
and he must consider himself fortunate who is allowed a glimpse 
even into the less important ones. They contain things, which to 
describe them mildly, are very extra-ordinary ; and speak with aj3» 
proval of the excesses of which the classical writers complain. There 
will be no space to speak of them in any more detail : and this is 
hardly the place for it. But I shall mention one of them. 

This pamphlet is called Dharmasambad and was written in the 
reign of king Siva Simha (middle of the i8th century). It narrates 
the following story : 

Yudhisthira once performed a Yajfla extending over 12 years ; 
and Bhimasena was at the gate to receive the guests. On the last 
day of the sacrifice, when the Purnahuti ceremony was to be perform- 
ed, a Candala appeared at the gate. Bhimasena refused him admis- 
sion, because of his low caste. Thus a discussion ensues, as the 
result of which Bhima goes to Yudhisthira and speaks of this 
Candala. The King comes to see him at the gate and again a deeper 
discussion begins, towards the end of which the Candala declares 
that he is unable to accept any gift from the king, because a king i.s the 
impure of the impure ; • . ; 

?*1 m il 

H 1 • 

m 11 ■ ' 

rRtJI C^lt ®rff% 1 

And when the Brahmanas heard this ' from the Candala, they were 
also afraid ' of ticcepting giffe Cifin wfent away, leaving 

th'e'i 2’ years’ Yajfia ^oes npt in the .least" 
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mind this; for he recognises hi the Candala Dharma himself and 
worships him. 

The points to be noted in this extra-vagant story are : that the 
Dharma appears in the guise of a Candala, that the Brahmanas take 
his speech as more authoritative than the ^astras and that a king 
like yudhisthira does not mind the unfulfilment of a Yajha over 
which he spent 12 years. 

That Dharma is the Buddha himself in another garb has been 
proved by scholars ; and they in Bengal have been able to unearth 
a considerable literature on the Dharma-cult. A peculiar feature of 
this cult is that the Guru is generally a Candala or of some such low 
caste. The respect for the Candala in the story on the part of the 
Brahmanas and the king is borne of this cause. What the Candala 
^^ays of the true nature of religion completely identifies his teachings 
with Buddhist tenets : 

51^1 

5itf% II 

“Religion springs from Truth, increases in Charity^ resides in For- 
giveness, and is destroyed in Anger/’ 

I beleive any comment on this is unnecessary. 

8. Another significant fact in this connection is the Cosmogony, as 
related in a considerable part of the esoteric literature above spoken 
of, and also in the Beula-Lakhindar literature, that is, the works of 
Mankar, Durgabar, and Narayan Dev. They all derive the Universe 
from ^unya (Nothingness) and speak of the Deity as Niraiijana. Now 
^unya-vada is a well-known philosophic doctrine of Buddhism. 
Nirafijana as a name of the Deity is widely employed in the Dharma- 
cult. 

These are facts which show that the doctrines of Buddhism per- 
meated throughout all the strata of social life in Kamarupa, and 
greatly influenced the thoughts of the time and were in vogue (in 
some form or other) even after the great Vaisnavic revival of lankara 
: . D eva. 

g. This brings me to that form of Vaisnavism that had its revival 
and growth in Kamarupa and its probable indebtedness to Buddhism. 
The Kamarupa-Vaisnavism differs considerably from other schools 
'‘i'*, V'/ 'Of., . worship. Its, proper ^.ppreciation 
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in relation to those other schools requires an amount of scholarship 
and research, which the present writer is unable to command. Here 
it is sufficient to touch upon its most salient features and to show 
how this school was greatly influenced by Buddhistic ideas. 

The most note-worthy institutions of KamaiTipa-Vaisnavistn are 
the Satra, the Nam-ghar, and the Saran. 

The Satra is an institution which is not known, in the form exist- 
ing in Assam, in any other part of India. It has many peculiar 
characteristics, e,g., 

A Satra is built in four Hatis or lines enclosing a big quadrangle; 
and an inner and an outer gate leads to it from the outside ; 

The Bhakatas are celebates in all the representative Satras ; 
they live under the authority of an Adhikarin ; 

A Satra is essentially a democratic institution where the Samuha, 
as the Bhakats are collectively called, has more or less effective 
voice in the control of affairs ; and 

The Bhakats live, or had to live in former days, on alms, that 
is, doles received from the disciples of the Satra. 

Now celebacy, living on alms, leadership of an erudite monk and 
control on democratic lines are essential features of a Buddhist 
Monastery. And it is also known that many monasteries, as also 
the Buddhist Universities, were built in four lines enclosing a huge 
quandrangle, and on the road leading to them from, the outside were 
placed abodes for the Dvara Pan^itas. 

With our present knowledge it is useless to say definitely that our 
Vaisnava-Satras are counterparts of Buddhist monasteries. But it 
must be borne in mind that the Satra must have had a history behind 
it ; and I leave it to the learned to work out what this history is. 

10. I shall now add a word about the Nam-ghar. This is also an 
institution at once peculiar to, and national of, the Assamese people. 
Every Assamese village has a Nam-ghar. Free entrance is allowed into 
the prayer-hall, even to the people who are generally regard- 
ed as untouchable. In later time, however, this freedom has been 
restricted to that portion of the Hall which is known as the Top. 

And this word Top appears to have kept in concealment within 
itself a whole history of a religion.. The Top is that portion of a 
Nam-ghar which is covered by a rounded roof, this roof being added 
as a third roof to the western end :of .the other two roofs of the Hall. 
From the use to ...which accommodation of. 

the lower class ^ people,. f:robable that the word comes' 
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from Stupa the well-known Buddhist word. It is on this” 
account, perhaps, that even to-day all sorts of people are allowed 
entrance to this part, The rotundity of the roof of the Top may 
also owe its origin to the rounded shape of the Buddhist 
Stupa. 

II, Lastly, I shall have to speak a word about the ^^arana. The 
Kamarupa School of Vaisnavism recognises four Saranas^ viz., (i) 

(2) (3) (4) W) he., a Vaisipva 

must reverence the God, the Nama or the Teaching, the Guru or the 
Teacher, and the Bhakata or the Order. The famous Tri-ratnas (three 
jewels) of Buddhism are the Dharma, the Buddha and the Sahgha, that 
is, the Teaching (Dharma), the Teacher (Buddha) and the Order 
(Safigha). 

It is striking that excepting the Parana in Hari or the God-head, 
the other three ^aranas are exactly identical in Buddhism and 
Kamarupa Vaisnavism. Buddhism did not teach anything explicit of 
the God-head, so that Parana in Hari is a necessary addition in the 
Vaisnavic cult. Now this very striking identity cannot be a matter 
of accident. It indicates some deeper connection between the two 
forms of worship. 

There will be no space here to speak in detail of the Dissenters 
from the orthodox forms of Vaisnavism and their teachings, which 
form the contents of the esoteric tract literature briefly noticed in 
a preceding paragraph; nor it will be possible to demostrate here 
how these teachings are similar to the doctrines of that form of 
Buddhism, which prevailed in a later age in the North, including 
Tibet and Bhutan, 

But one particular sect cannot be overlooked. They are the 
Tamol-Nokhowas They are only a few hundred people 

and live in three or four villages of Upper Assam. They have their 
own priests and do not recognise Brahmanas, and are so much freed 
from all ceremonials, that even their marriage is performed without any 
other ceremony than a formal intimation to their Order. They 
claim to be worshippers of the Buddha himself. They have got their 
own Klrtan, Ghosa, and Bhagavat ; and these are entirely different 
from those we know* But the teachings of Sankara Deva have had 
such a great hold on the people of Assam, that they think that the 
Buddha incarnation occurred after Sankara Deva, and that the latter 
was a person superior to their Buddha. They derive their name from 
ex:tteme exclusiveness . they maintain from othen people, so much 
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that they are forbidden to take even a Tamol from anyone outside 
their creed. 

13, It will bear mention in this connection that almost till now (and 
in some places even now) many lower caste people used to take their 
priests from their own castes. These priests are not regarded as 
Bralimanas and till a generation ago did not wear the sacred thread ; 
but had a pair of Karias (ear ornament) as their distinctive 
mark. 

Near the Sorbhog Railway Station on the E.B. Railway in Barpeta 
Sub-division, there is a Than (or sacred place) called the Gorakhiya 
Gosai Than ( ), the abode of the God of the common 

people. Here the priest belongs to the Koch caste, though the god is 
held in high reverence by all castes, including Brahmanas. Similar 
Thans are common all over Kamarupa, though without a priest. 
The word Gorakhiya literally means cow-keeper ; but by transference 
it now signifies common people. 

All these do show clear and distinct Buddhistic influence in 
Assam, even to a over-critical mind. 

14. Now from Vaisnavism, I come to certain Visnu images. Of 
the well-known and oft-discussed images, one is the Janardana image 
at Gauhati, just on the Brahmaputra, below the Sukresvara Hills. It 
is regarded as an image of a Dhyani-Buddha by many ; while others 
think that it might be a Visnu Murti as welb though the position 
of the lower two hands are very significant. And to any one who has 
seen it with a scrutinising eye, it will appear that the upper two arms 
were cut out in after age rather clumsily. 

And the other Murti is the Haya-griva Murti at Hajo. Tibetans 
and Bhutanese still come to this shrine and worship the image with an 
amount of devotion which is extremely rare among us. They call the 
image Maha-Muni, or the Great Saint. Sir Edward Gait cites Dr. 
Bloch as the authority who thinks the Murti as that of the Man-Lion, 
Narasitpha. But the characteristic posture of the lower hands is that 
of a Dhyanl Buddha. 

As to this image there is a secret j and at Hajo there is a family 
who keeps this secret, and is known on that account as Vi^vasL 
The real secret is not known, perhaps even to this family; but it is 
known that the inner rock image is covered by a layer of plaster of 
special preparation ; and repairs to this layer are to be occasionally 
done by the members of It is not improbable that, 

under a layer of platster ; '^bieli'/Mepcts the Haya-^riva^or ^the 
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Lion, as has been thought) there shine the beautifully composed 
features of a DliyanI Buddha. 

And^ in connection with this shrine there is a deeper secret 
stilly the ejcistence of which even is known only to a few. In the 
innermost recesses of the temple^ the true object of worship is 
contained in a series of gold caskets. , Not even all the Dalais — 
chief preists — are allowed to see what these caskets conceal. Only 
a few, whose devotion and good faith are beyond suspicion, are 
allowed to see this mysterious object under the most terrible vows. 
In one generation only two or three persons become acquainted with 
this secret ; and they would not divulge it even at the cost of their 
lives. 

Other traditions about Hindu shrines having been built over 
Buddhist ones ascribe the Kamakhya and many other temples 
to Buddhism. No real proof, which could count in history, can how- 
ever be produced at this stage of our knowledge. Major Hannay, who 
made extensive tours of the Sadiya country, is of opinion that he 
found many Buddhistic ruins in that part. 

I have already spoken of Indra-Pala and his copper plates. In 
that plate which has been already mentioned, Indra-Pala is depicted to 
be a devotee of Siva. But it appears that he embraced Buddhism later 
on, and turned himself into a monk. To test him, he was placed with 
a Darika, public woman. But he proved himself true; so he was taken 
into the monastic order and renamed Darika-Pala and in this name 
the King of Kamrupa composed many songs on Buddhism. 

There are many indications which go to show that Kam§rupa has 
had many glories in the Buddhistic period and researches into 
this particular period are likely to yield startling results, ^ 


Sarat Chandra Goswami 



Max Muller’s Introduction to the Egveda-pratiSkbya^ 

II ^ 

Abliinidhana or pause takes place : 

1. When sparsas stand at the end ; e.g, vak, tristup (S. 394). 

2. When sparsas follow sparSas (S. 393). 

3. When sparsas follow antahsthas, excepting r (S. 393). It 
is thereby presumed that the changes required by Sandhi have already 
taken place. 

We have thus abliinidhana in : 

(a) arvag : devah ; sad : dva ; yad : devah ; dag : dhati ; ab : daya. 

(b) ul : kam ; krav : nah. 

In tac chmasru^ or vajrih chnathihi no abliinidhana takes place 
because the second sparsa was originally usman (see S. 407). 

We have no abliinidhana when r stands before sparsas, e.g. arkam, 
also where the first letter is not a sparsa or an antahstha, i, e. where it 
is usman ; e.g. brahma, visnu ; also where the second letter is not 
sparsa, i,e. where it is either antahstha or usman ; e.g, adya, vavrivaii. 
After these principal rules follow a few further less important 
supplements. 

(4) When a semivowel follows the same semivowel and when the 
first is nasal, the pause takes place (S. 395), e. g. anyal ; lomnah, yam* : 
yam. 

(5) L takes ahhinidhana before usmans, according to Sakala (s.396), 
e. g. jal : havah. 

(6) K before h in Ksati (S. 397)^ ; 

(7) P before h in rapsati (S. 398), e. g. virap : si. 

(8) Then comes an important restriction about final sparsas. 

Final sparsas excluding when they are followed by no sparsas 

but by the antahsthas jy, r, v or by the usmans, are paused ; e. g. yad : 
yami ; tad : rasabhah : arvak : ^aphaii. 

Here is an exception that before su after monosyllabic roots 
pause never takes place (S. 401, 402) ; thus apsu^ but arvat : su. The 
rules about the Abliinidhana in, the cases 5-8 are specially attributed 


^ Translated from German. , 

I This seems to me to be the ;only correct reading, for k before 
would have been paused by S. 393* : 

L H. Q., DECEMBER, I937 12 
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to the Sakala school and are called asamyukta in Sutra 400, which 
is to be well remembered. 

Here other authorities are quoted who at least allow the abhh 
nidhaiia in much greater measure, namely in all cases, in the middle 
or at the end of a word where two consonants of different organs and 
different forms are in juxtaposition, in short, in all cases where a 
consonant is not followed by the same consonant, 

Other teachers however twist it a great deal (S. 421) and demand the 
rejection of the abhinidhana when savarna consonants follow one 
a nother but nowhere else. They pronounce therefore yad devah, but 
arvag : devah. 

Although this is given as an optional rule, it appears that others again 
demand pause regularly after the gutturals (S. 404) e.g. arvag : ratham. 

Then further follow other opinions. Vyali everywhere rejects the 
abhinidhana excepting where the second consonant is doubled, as in 
words like iil : bbam, or where a vowel or r is the penultimate of a 
word ; e. g, arvag : devah ; paravark. 

Coming now to the rules about the doubling of compound 
consonants, we read that excepting where an inimodified vlsarjaniya is 
preceding, the first consonant of a sarpyoga is doubled when a vowel 
or anusvara precedes it (S, 378). The examples are only consonant 
groups in which, according to the general rules, abhinidhana does 
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After an usman no abhinidhana takes place; the combination has there- 
fore have a pretension to the name samyoga ; the novelty is only this that 
not the first but the second letter is doubled, and that this 
doubling is not compulsory. If however the second is doubled, the 
first too then can no longer be doubled (S. 387b). The commentary 
then adds further that this doubling after s, s, s is restricted only to 
the first and the second letters (of vargas), and that thus in sma^ when 
the doubling takes place according to the general rule, the ^ is doubled. 
After h however in or n is doubled. 

S. 384 objects to the doubling of a consonant after r when it is 
at the end of a word, such as in vark, and S. 385 objects to the 
doubling of r in this or any other case, 

S, 386 then adds, that, also when a vowel is not preceding, an 
hsman which is followed by another consonant, can be doubled ; e.g, 
hhvayami, ssyandati. 

According to S. 387 an usman is never doubled when it is followed 
by a vowel or another usman ; e.g, adarsi, never adar^si ; adarsfy ayati 
however is quite allowable. 

Now follows the rule which Panini refers to and which according 
to Panini can only signify that the ^akala shool deny all kinds 
of reduplications. If we allow ourselves more freedom with the 
interpretation of the Pratisakhya we could connect this sutra, 
according to which the &kalas are said to have denied all kinds 
of reduplications, with S. 400 and conclude therefrom that this school 
denied all samyogas, i.e. disjoined all consonants. The only difficulty 
then would be with the special mention of a particular case 
in which this school denies samyoga and prescribes abhinidhana 
in S, 396 and the anuvrtti of ^akala taken by the commentary in the 
following Sutras. At all events ^akala in Sutra 403 is synonymous 
with ^^samyogabhava” without any further restriction. 

It should firstly be observed that the krama or the doubling, the 
abhinidhana or the pause, yama or the nasal twin, the dhruva and 
the svarabhakti dealt with in this Patala, however heterogenous they 
may seem at first sight, are in close connection with one another. 
This would have been clearer if ^aunaka had begun with abhinidhana. 
Abhinidhana is the pause between certain consonants, which, when 
they are together, cannot be pronounced in one breath. If with the 
Indian grammarians we call the tenues the first series, the tenues 
aspirates second series, 'the mediae thd third 'series, the mediae aspirates 
the fourth series^, 'continuing call , the 
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aiitahsthas the sixth series and the usmans the seventh series, then 
we can, in short, say, that abhinidhana or pause takes place ; 

This pause after the first which requires a new start for the cecond 
consonant is now simply called viccheda, break, in a passage (S 42'>1 
mid the length of this pause or the break is fixed and is called Dhruva * 
This dhruva is inaudible after the tenues, i.e. the aghosas but not 
so after the mediae, i.e. the ghosas ; after a nasal it is nasalised, after 
an antahstha or semi-vowel it is like k semi-vowel. After ghosa 
letters which are followed by a sparSa, this dhruva is identified 
by _some with svarabhaktif and fixed at mStra ; when however 
an usman follows, at matra (S. 433-25). This svarabhakti should 

then have in each case the sound of the preceding vowelj Others 
however, probably more rightly, confine the so-called svarabhakti to 
which, as is_ vvell-known. takes no abhinidhana when followed by sparias 
S. 393 ), which however, when it is preceded by a vowel, should be 
fonowed by a svarabhakti, namely a short.. This . is essentially 

diffeient from the dhruva and does not prevent the close combination^ 
the so-called saniyoga (S. 41 1). 

_ Now. whalevet might bo Iho length or the sound of this dhruva 
.n any case, it designated a disjunction between two consemiuvl 
consonants, and while in many cases the woid samyoga is used as the 
teignation of every consonant group, i„ this section however samyoga 
as a termm teehnicus certainly excludes those groups whiS 
retire abhinidhana. Thus follows, the, all consonant gLpfin 1 h 
abhinidhana does not talre place, are called sainyoL This ^ 

been expressed pa«icularly i„ the Atharvana Prat'iSakhya, I, ap vLy 

clearly and convincingly. ^ 

Now the krama or the doubling of certain consonants takes nfoc. 
on y in samyoga groups and therefore we must take sainyoga in S <578 
in the narrow technical sense just exolainerl Ti c ‘ I ^ 
not donbied in every eonsonan't grouj roily f "tht " 

when we have subtracfed Hi,. • -ji - ^ ^ ^ which remain 

subtracted the abhinidhana groups which are also 


: ..c:bhi^ra“::ti.:is:ntit^s r' 

; can be hazarded for it. G, definite time-limit 

h'i ] : I h’. x: i * 


J two consonants. G. 
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called Asthapita. Now wliat are the remaining cases? Excluding 
isolated cases there remain : 

(1) Letters of the first to the seventh series, when before letters 
of the sixth series. 

(2) Letters of the first to the seventh series, when before letters 
of the seventh series. 

(3) Letters of the seventh series^ when before letters of the first 
to the seventh series. 

All these combinations have a pretension to the name samyoga, 
and the rules of krama or doubling are applicable to the samyoga alone. 
I think that the whole chapter becomes clear when this is compre- 
hended, and apparently, for other pratisakhyas too, although they 
differ in details, the seeming disorder of the rules dealing with this 
subject is cleared up by this comprehension. 

Only the yamas or the twins are still remaining to be dealt with 
in our patala. These too are occasioned by a kind of abhinidhana, 
which should take place according to the rule when a sparsa meets 
another sparsa. The difference however is that if the second 
consonant is a nasal or is a letter of the fifth series, the abhinidhana 
or the pause is there replaced by a so-called twin. We have seen above 
how yiccheda, break, was used as synonymous with abhinidhana, and 
we see now how viccheda itself is explained as yaraa. According to 
the Vajasaneyi Prati§akbya,^ in words like rukmah, the before 
would be doubled, rukkmah ; then however the second k would become 
a nasal yam a, rukk'^mah. According to the terminology of our 
Prati§akhya the matter is presented in a somewhat different manner* 
Here km would not be a samyoga in the technical sense of the 
word, and thus would have no occasion for the doubling of k^ 
Rather abhinidhana would have taken place here according to the rule 
after k which is however prevented by S. 405 or at least it is laid 
down there more accurately that letters of the first to the fourth groups 
become their yamas before letters of the fifth group, or, as it is said in 
the Atharvana Pratisakya (I, 99), that the disjunction (the commentary 
says vyavadhanam) by the yamas takes place. The result on the 
whole remains the same although exceptions are not wanting in isolated 
cases. It should be noticed that in usual doubling the first of the 

I Vajasan* Trat, \ jy, v 
vicche 4 am. Comm, vicchedo dmtthmiaram. 



consonants is regarded as the result of the doubling (dviruktija) ^ 

bu mdie case of yamas the twin coming in later is considered the 

real twin, i. e. should be the disjoining sound between k and m 

If this interpretation of the whole matter is right it must stlnd the 
test in each case, which however at first sight it does not seem to do 
yerywhere. I cite only two instances which at first sight seem to be 
discordant I„ Vajasaneyi PrMSkhya, I, 90 i. is said Ihal ivlron a worf 
actuallyends in a sparsa, the contact between the active and the passive 
orgims must be loosened towards the end. The commentary furth« adds 

LandSle”'"™/ V''' "“ything is under- 

rtandable When however it is further said, padider dvitvam 

tyau, tiia. the initial letter may be double,.' it becl” 

eaning ess. On the contrary if no pause takes place, but the final 
an the initial letters form a samyoga, dvitva or doubling can take place 
undei certain circumstances even the doubling of the initial letter^ hut 
n^ when there is a pau.se. Threfore there must be a mistake here Lrd I 
k eithei a »a should be inserted or, we should read 
pctdmtasya padZider va dvitvam bhavati,^ 

A second test lies in the verses which are cited as comm-ntarv to 

grout*''”’; how ,hc letters of the first 

become letters of the second group kh ch ik fh ^7, 

by assimilating the characteristics of fihvamuHya § s s’ uZ Jr’ - 
resoectiTPhr . Uns.,, v. , /•■ni'umunya, s, s, s, upadhmanlya 

ghosa or 1 Dice and by further assimilation of the second usman i e 

eiiosa^^'d group, dliM ; finally, throuafi 

ghosa and nasalisation they become the letters of the fifth group TV 

- against a^Zir: 

have set in, or krama or T T ""““W 

..yoga had takeu place. TM. X.;?o.ior:tu.d"::verkrp.ac“ 

huS ^ 

the two letters comine- tner u ^ ^ ° a^'^ond group, for when, as here, 
_iwo letters coming together are sasthanas (^+5, f+s etc 'l rednni; 

catioti is prevented bv HI 20 Thic 00^ * 

y h 30. Ihis seems to me to be the sense of this 


1 1 Vaj. Prat, iv, 97, Comm. 
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verse; if however it is right, here too emendation must be made 
through conjecture and it must be read samyogas cet prasajyeta and 
oi kara?- 

If we now look at the result of our investigation^ we find that on all 
the points where Panini quotes ^akalya, the Sakala Pratisakya contains 
the view which is ascribed to fekalya by Panini, while on the 
other side in the Pratisakhya, though many other grammarians or 
phoneticians have been quoted, Panini is never mentioned even by a 
single word. From this it follows, so far as I can judge^ if there is no 
strong reason to the contrary, that PaninPs work is later than the 
pratisakhya.- 

Before I come to consider the objections raised by Professor Gold- 
stiicker I should like to mention a fact, which, though in itself is no 
convincing argument, yet however deserves consideration, — that, so 
far as I know, all Indian writers, from the earliest to the modern times, 
whenever they mention the Prati^akhyas, never consider them to be 
recent or post-Paninic. Even the latest commentators of Panini who, 
certainly more than any other, thought Panini to be incomparable, 
did not hesitate to say that Panini has once used the expression udaya in 
VIII, 4, 67 (and indeed mangalariham)^ which is sufficiently well-known, 
from the Pratisakhyas, and that this terminus technicus is synonymous 
\Yi\X\ para. 

I shall here notice still another fact, which however is taken from 
a recent commentary and thus is not of more importance than we 
are inclined to attach to the traditional conviction of the scientific 
schools in India. In Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya, i, 54, the expression 
sosman is used to designate the aspirates. As this terminus technicus 
has not otherwise been used in this pratisakhya, the coinmentator 
wonders that it has been used at all and, among other reasons for it, 
says also that sosman is a terminus technicus of the Purvacaryas 
or the ancient teachers and it has been used out of reverence for them. 
This terminus technicus does not occur in Panini, neither in Katyayana^s 


1 Compare Professor Whitney's different reading in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, viii, pp. 346, 772, 

2 The original work of ^ikalya was certainly older, than 

Panini, but in its present form, improved and perfected by ^aunaka, 
the Pratisakhya may as well be later than Panini. According to 
to Geldner, fekalya belonged to the age of the Yajurveda but Olden- 
berg was inclined td assigh of the Brllima^a period* ‘G**, 


Pratmkhya,^biit it is the usual expression used to designate the letf^^ 

•>» m-u;:',':' :: 

Let us',, 0 ,, hear the two opposite arguments by which Profes. 
GoUstucker proposes to bring down our PratiSakhya from a pre-pi' 

an to a post-Paninian period fp. 195). ^ 

"In um^proceedingtostate thereasons which induce me to look 

upon an Pratisakhya-Sutras; not only as posterior to Panini’s Gramm 
but to Panini himself, and separated from him by i east 

generations. I must, in the first nlace noint / ! several 

which has led to the assumption that these works are Mtetar to P^nf 
It consists in applying the standard of the notion bf grammar to hit ' 

done, a certain degree of plansibility, IM, be aphw 'to'’ 'I " 

similar category. f. i n oe applied to works of a 

wo,7s,i'i;o;e7wmrto«‘;’h;t"^ »»'■’ 

constantly and emphatically given to”pMn7“'' f '’’""S'* 

not be overlooked. TrlS,, 7 mportant tact which must 

knows, connects with the Veda IXITf To'rt! “7Tc’h 777 a ' 
most intimate relation to it- tTi,=. Vn.ri-- , stand m the 

v*.,,. rs. 1. - 

permit me to lay some stress-does not 


X I had very strongly given warning against callincr ti u - 
tisakhyas grammatical works ; Professor Go1rl<;t“ i i ^ 

(P. 103) of "whole grammatical works ancient"''^!!' 
in verse”, and explains in a fnnf / modern, written 

theEk-Pratisakhyaandthe PaniniyA??!^ be understands 

2 'iThe Pratisdkhyas »rc never called V -1 
^skritLl^Jcp^.a^ Vyakarapas.s-Historyof 
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rank amongst tke most immediate offsprings of Vaidik literature, 
those works which apparently stand in the closest relation to it— which 

have no other object than that of treating of the Vaidik texts of the 
Samhitas but it has canonised Panini’s Vyakarana, which, on the 
contrary, would seem to be concerned more with the language of 
common life than with that of the sacred hymns. Is it probable, let 
me ask, even at this early, stage, that tradition would have taken 
this course, if it had looked upon these Pratisakhyas as prior to the 


work of Panini ?" 

The reply to this is, that, the theory of six Vedahgas in the 
sense of six books, of which Paaini’s Grammar is one, rests on no 
ancient authority at all.^ Even if this was the case, the answer would 
have been simply this that the Prati^akhya never claims to be regarded 
among the Vedahgas as Vyakarana, but as Siksa. Thirdly, that our 
PratisSkhya has therein an advantage over most of the other Vedahgas 
in that it definitely calls itself Vedahga or even arsa (revealed), /^he 
question had been raised in the ancient schools that the Sik?a 
or Varnasiksa, teaching of the alphabet, contains many defects 
and therefore cannot be regarded as perfect and revealed. The 
objections were based mainly on the fact that it teaches impossible 
thino-s and contains contradictions. To raise such objections, be they 
realor imaginary, is a well-known artifice which serves to emphasise 
bv a firm reply the perfection of the manual with greater vigour 
The same artifice is found for example at the end of the eleventh 
patala where the krama and its rules are represented as established 
bv reavealed authority. The expression apavada, condemnation, 
reproof occurs in both the passages and should also be taken in this 
sense in S. 826. After the ^iksa has been disparaged in this manner, 
the author continues (S. 827) : Quod non ! Such objections may be 
made to every manual, and our manual is a perfect, irreproachable, 
revealed Vedanga ; '‘hftsrmfh ca vedaiigam anindyam arsam. ’ 

We now come to the second objection. Occasional remarks to vvhich 

Professor Goldstiicker himself attaches no great importance, need not 

be touched. When for example in p. 208 he says that Saunaka 
cannot be the author of our PratiSakhya, because Pamni quotes a 
Saunaka and yat tte Pratiakhya ia later than 
Sion cannot be valid-there are too many suppositions m it The 

irial verses of the PrMSakhya seem to myself to have been added 

' ' ■ ■ I Idistbry p, m et seq. ; ’ 











later as I have often remarked, but the assertion that iSaunaka is t1. 

author of the Sakala Priliakhya Js confirmod so unantooasly i„ I„d I" 

traditro,, that we must have some reason first before we attribute , “ 

work to another author, .We now therefore tome to the second cl t 
argument (p. 209). e una cniet 

-There is a grammatical work, in a hundred thousand slokas called 
Sangraha whose author is Vyadi or Vyali. I know of no other 
mattcal work bearing this name Sangraha. nor of any other celebrated 
grammar.an named Vyadi. Both names, however, are not inSoTen 

TtZZ? Vyadi is quoted several time^ 

n the Bk-Pratrsakhya and there is no valid for doubting th! 

he IS there the same person as the author of the Sangraha. Thi! same 
woik and its author are sometimes alluded to in the illust-mf 
winch .ha commentaries give of ,h. Sii.ras of Panlni or the vS lk« 
0l katyayana ; and both, indeed, as I shall show hereafter ZZ . 
lave stood in a close relation to the Mahabhasya of PataiijlH ^'we 

are. however, only concerned here with one instance fn’ Z? 
Patafijali illustrates the second Varttika to PaninPs rule iZl 66 "'f 

Lhgraha.>'""‘"^^‘ " I>^k|^yana’s ' creation of’ ^he ' the 

Fiom it we learn, then, in connection wifh ^ • 

-already possess of th, proper name of the author o/tetlZahT 
that Vyadi and Dak,sayana are one and .h. t^angiaha. 

authority. Daksayana. however is not onl Z g''amniatical 

but also of Daksi. at leasi in the ^hld 

he may possibly have held of. .• generation, while 

of this per-sonage who is so often named'in'tr”' 

Tinlni, who define, the term p, Js, « a , ' 

more remote degree in the lin J, „f ) •? of of a 

reference to this term. whJthfp L “ 

the name of Daksayana. ^ ^on^^entators illustrate by 

PatahlrthThlriThfr'^^^^^^^^^^ -^thority of 

is, on the evidence of all commeni.,f ®e of Daksi. And Daksi, again, 

-family-head of the progeny of Dak Paninl, the female 

ship to Daksa as the male family eWef Dsi 1" — ^elation- 

the oldest sister (vrddha) of the latte words, 

a near relation of P,nid and Vyadi, therefore, 

at least two generations. ’ must have preceded him by 


^®”®‘‘^tions. 

■ WH -TPift.'as we, have 


'•Ji: 


seen. 
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on several occasions, and since the PratiMkhya of Katyayana is more 
recent than this work, I must leave it to the reader to determine how 
many generations must, in all probability, have separated Panini from 
the author of the Ek-Pratisakhya on the one hand, and from the 
author of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya and the Varttikas on the 
other/^ 

I do not at all wish to urge against this that till now at least three 
Vyadis and as many, if not still more, Sahgrahas are known to exist. ^ 
I think on the contrary that Patahjali’s example^ ‘‘beautiful is Daksa- 
yana's creation of the Sahgraha,^’ refers to the lost Sahgraha of the 
Grammarian Vyadi and also that Daksayana was the family name of 
Vyacli. Now, however,, that Vyadi was at least, the great-grandson of 
Daksa and that DaksI, the mother of Panini, was the daughter of 
the same Daksa and the grand-aunt of Vyadi, appears to me to be 
unproved. According to Panini, the gotra at all events begins with 
the grandson, and the Yuvans with the great grandson, and accord- 
ingly a son or a grandson of Daksa would be called Daksi, a great- 
grandson or a great great-grandson etc., however, Daksayana. But 
Panini himself now adds in IV, i, 163, that these great-great- grandson 
etc. are called Yuvan and thus have a pretension to the nam< s 
formed by the Yuvan affixes only so long as an elder member of the 
family, be he father or elder brother, is alive. What happens 
when they are dead ? — Secondly, and this is more significant, 
to people who have a right only to the Gotra name, Yuvan name 
is applied when showing honour according to Panini, IV, i, 166, and 
thus in fact we find a daughter of Daksa called Daksayani. Finally 
it is by no means apparent that, Daksi, the mother of Panini was 
the daughter of Daksa who was the ancestor of the Daksayanas.^ 

As VyadPs Sangraha was known already in the time of Patanjaii 
only in a fragmentary condition,® we cannot arrive at any decision 

1 See Aufrecht, Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum, s. v. 

2 See Bohtlingk and Roth, s. v. Daksayana. 

3 This follows from a passage of Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya: or 
Vakyapradipa, for both the names are right, which Pandit Taranatha 
quotes in his edition of the Siddhatitakaumudl, vol. II, p. 2 ; and 
still more from the commentary of Punyaraja and Helaraja. The verses 
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about the connection of this work with the grammar of Panini. Pandit 
TSranatha quotes from Somadeva, as if Panini and Vyadi \We school- 
fellows, and as if Vyadi had written the Sahgraha’ to prove the 

correctness of the Sutras and the Varttikas. Unfortunately he does 
not mention the passage from Somadeva, and so far as we know 
Somadeva says only this that Katyayana Vararuci was such a 
wonderful child that even in his boyhood he knew the Pratisakhya bv 
heart which he had heard from VyadLP Though we cannot decide 
wiether the author of the Sahgraha was the same V3/adi who is 
quoted in our Pratisakhya among the most important authorities 
on Siksa, yet we are at all events fully justified in, concluding that if 
Vyadi the author of the Sahgraha lived at a much later period than 
Panini, it is impossible that he should have been the same Vyadi who 
IS quoted in the Pratisakhya. . ^ ‘ 

Bata Krishna Ghosh 
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Harsa Siladitya : a revised study 

A less gifted and k qualified personality than either A&ka or 
Akbar, Harsavardhaiia SilMitya of the Piispabhfiti dynasty was not 
less fortunate than eitheivof them in a place in History 

in equally brilliant relief that gives glorious distinctiveness to a 
character against a comparatively darker back-ground. With a 
poet-historian like Bana in his court, with an envoy from China gifted 
with a keen religious fervour coupled with an historical outlook un- 
equalled in that age, and with a series of coins and inscriptions of his 
own and also of other contemporary rulers and dynasties to speak in 
his favour, Harsa has left behind him a name uttered in the same breath 
with the best and noblest monarchs of India. He is never a neglected 
character of History — rather there is already the fear of the swing 
of the pendulum to the opposite direction. Harsa is undoubtedly 
an interesting and important study — as a king and as a ruler, as a 
conqueror and as a patron of learning; but it is really to be doubted 
if he had that lofty idealism of Asoka or the majestic personality of 
Akbar. Yet he is often ranked with Asoka or called the 
‘^Akbar of Hindu India^’ and why ? Without belittling the 
historical position he holds, it must be admitted that it is the abun- 
dance of the historical material of his reign that has, to a great ex- 
tent, given him this importance. Literature regarding his life and 
reign are daily growing and the sources of information are being 
carefully siftedj still the account of his reign has not been settled 
beyond doubt and there is yet room for discussion. That is the excuse 
for this paper. 

In this short monograph I propose to deal with three points of 
Harsa’s reign — 

(1) Harsa^s accession to the throne 

(2) His conquests and the extension of his empire 

(3) The fate of his empire immediately after his death. 

These three points practically comprise the whole political Career 

of Harsa and I propose to subject each of them to a revised critical 
discussion on the strength of the available evidences. They have' 
again and again been discussed by competent scholars, and different 
conclusions arrived at quite independently/ I have tried to take all 
these evidences and conclusions into consideration and arrive at my 


: A KEVISED STUDY: 



own ; they may tally here with one scholar and differ ther 
other ; in both cases I offer apology. 


Kajyavaranana was the eldest son of Prabhakaravardhana and 
on him devolved the onerous task of royal duties in the old a?e of 
his fother who thought it prudent to send Rajya “attended by ancient 
^visors and devoted feudatories'’ against the second attack of the 
Hunas. While he was busy fighting with the enemies away ffom 
tie capital, the old king Prabhakaravardhana died. He returned 
to the capital only on Harsa’s earnest request but in his overwhelm- 
ing grief wished to renounce the world and abdicate in favour of 
tiar§a. Just at this psychological moment arrived that fatal news 
o tie defeat and murder of Grahavarman Maukhari, the husband 
of their sister Rajyalrl. by Devagupta of Malava, and also of the im 
prisonment of the sister at Kanoj. Enraged at this humiliation. Rajya 
at once marched against the king of Malava with his cousin Bhandi 
leaving Harsa behind to look after the affairs of the State. Some time 
after, news arrived that he had easily conquered and put to death the 
king of Malava ^ but had himself been treacherously murdered by the 
Gauda king on his way back.! This is the prelude to the story of 
liaifsa s accession to the throne. 

After the death of Rajyavardhana it was rational that Harsa should 
ascend the throne-Rajya having left no son. Bana states that 
as soon as he heard the news of his brother's tragic 'end ‘his fiei-v 
spint blazed forth in a storm of sorrow augmented by kashes of 
furtous wrath- and in bis violent angry mood he cursed the peopie 
of _Ganda and admomshed the ■ignoble wretch,' the Gauda king 
S^uka. Senapati Slmhanada thereupon made a long speech abou? 
the future policy the king should follow and the steps he^should take 
to punish the Gauda king. Har,a listened to his uttel^s and 
promised to march at once against the ‘wicked Gauda king’ and ac- 
cordingly gave orders.* It should be noticed here that bZ makes 
mention of Harsa’s accession to the throne and there was 

obviously no reason to do so: for after .r .. 


.“I", '‘Maukha: 

in detail. 


the matter 
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Harsa must have ascended the throne, and the acceptance of the 
hereditary crown was certainly automatical. 

Now to consult our second authority. Yuan Chwang states that 
after the death of Rajyavardhana, the country became desolate. 
With the great minister ‘Pomi’ at their head, the people wished to in- 
stall Harsa on the throne. But Harsa expressed some hesitation 
and was unwilling to accept the crown. The matter was, therefore, 
referred to the Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara, like the Greeks referring, 
on similar occasions, to their oracles at Delphi or Amphipolis. An 
answer was readily found. ■ The Bodhisattva asked him to be the 
ruler but not to ascend the *lion throne^, nor to call himself ‘Maha- 
raja". Having received these instructions he departed and assumed 
the royal office. He called himself ‘Kumara" and his title was 
Siladitya* ^ It should, however, be remembered that Yuan Chw^ang"s 
record is connected not with Thane.Wara but with Kanoj. He 
speaks nothing of Harsa or his family when he visited Thane^vara : 
whereas Bana’s Harsacarita has nothing to do with Kanoj, the 
whole story having connection with Thanesvara. We know 
that Bana's record comes abruptly to an end when Harsa had 
rescued RajyasrI from burning herself by jumping into a funeral 
pyre. It would not, therefore, be unreasonable to infer that Bana 
related that part of Harsa"s life and career which is connected with 
Thanesvara i.e. the early part. That is why the poet-laureate*s record 
is silent about the subsequent ^career of the king. We can have a 
glimpse in Yuan Chwang’s record of that part of his life in which 
Harsa had settled himself at Kanoj, once the capital of the Maukhari 
dynasty, to which Grahavarman, the husband of Rjlj5^asrl belonged* 

The apparently conflicting statements of Bana and Yuan Chawng 
about Harsa’s accession and succession to the throne had given rise 


to conflicting theories among scholars. Almost all of them are of 


opinion that Harsa was at first reluctant^ to accept the crown and that 
it was after considerable hesitation that he was persuaded to do so. 
Smith suggests that the minister Bhandi was the man to lead the 
persuasion. But according to the Harsacarita, the minister in ques- 
tion was Siiphanada (not Bhancii) who made an impressive speech 
on the receipt of the news of Rajya^s death and he might possibly be 


I Beal, Yuan Chwang, vol. 

i.p. 343. ■■■"■ " 
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instfumental in persuading (if persuasion was at all required) Harsa 
to accept the crown. But the question remains if Harsa was really 
reluctant to accept the crown, and if he was, why ? 

Smith thinks that Harsa’s early acceptance of the monastic life 
was perhaps responsible for his reluctance. Mr. Panikkar thinks that 
Haisa perhaps feaied the responsibility of kingship in view of the 
fact that the feudatories were ‘refractory and rebellious’ and perhaps 
that Rajya had left an issue. As regards Smith’s view we can with 
all certainty affirm that Harsa came of a dynasty devoted to Siva 
and Siirya and he himself was a devotee of ,^iva. He became inclined 
to Buddhism only after Yuan Chwang’s visit to his court before whicli 
there is no evidence of his acceptance of the Buddhist creed or even 
of his inclination to that religion. Moreover, we have the conclu- 
sive evidence of the Banskhera Inscription of the gth year of his reign 
which mentions Harsa as a ‘Parama-mahe.svara’. Bana also states 
that when Harsa started on his ‘digvijaya’ from ThSneSvara, he 
first of all, “with deep devotion offered worship to the adorable 
Nllalohita’* Panikkar’s statement can also hardly be relied on. We 
have no evidence of Harsa’s feudatories being refractory and rebellious • 
rather we have the evidence of Bana that he was a popular prince- 
nor can we think that Harsa was afraid of the responsibility of the 
duties of the throne to which he had accustomed himself from his 
early youth. We have seen that during the absence of Rajyavardhana 
from the capital, he was entrusted with the discharge of royal duties'. 
Of Rajya’s having left any issue, there is not a single piece of evi- 
dence. We are not even sure if he at all married. 

The episode in the Harsacarita of the ‘Goddess of Royal Pros- 
perity (Rajalaksmi) taking Harsa in her arms and forcing him to 
mount the throne’ is a poetical interpretation of Harsa’s acceptance 
o the crown.^ Such poetic mannerisms are abundant in ancient 
Sanskrit inscriptions and literature; and this fact has nothing to do 
with the Avalokitegvara episode in Yuan Chwang. There can in 
fact, be no question of replacement of Avalokitesvara by the Raja- 
laksmi m the Harsacarita,^ or vice versa. 

We have seen that Bi,.a-a record; connects Harsa only with 
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R,s|iiookerjee, Har|a,pi 20. 
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Thanesvara and it is evident from the same source that Harsa was 
experienced in the duties of the State and the officers of the court 
were all faithful to him ^ and if we follow the narrative closely we can 
see that Harsa was automatically raised to the throne by his courtiers 
immediately after Rajyavardhana’s death. 

It is only in Yuan Chwang that we meet with any reference to 
Harsa's hesitation to accept the crown* Yuan Chwang’s record, it 
has already been remarked, refers to Kanoj and not to Thanesvara. 
So it is probable that the hesitation on the part of Harsa was expressed 
with regard to the throne of Kanoj that had fallen vacant after the 
death of Grahavarman, the husband of Rajyasrl.^ It is stated in the 
^‘Fangchi/' a Chinese work, that ‘'Harsa administered the Government 
in conjunction with his widowed sister.'® This widowed sister was, 
without doubt, Rajyafri. Rajyafri, according to Hindu law of inheritance, 
could not have any claim to the throne of Thanesvara and therefore 
it is not possible to conjecture that Harsa ruled conjointly with 
RajyafrI in Thanesvara. It was the throne of Kanoj to which Rajya- 
srl had a legitimate claim through her husband. But she herself 
was not willing to mount the throne and administer the government. 
Rather she had already expressed her wish to join the Buddhist 
order and become a nun, from which she was dissuaded only by the 
ardent requests of Harsa. The first man to whom then Rajya^ri could 
turn to administer the government of Kanoj in her name was naturally 
Harsa, h||^brother and king of Thanesvara. It was also natural that 
Harsa would first hesitate to accept such a proposal, even though 
coming as it did from his sister. It meant the shouldering of a serious 
responsibility, — the responsibility of runnir^ an additional machi- 
nery of government. Hesitation was, therefore, sincere : but when 
the Avalokitesvara spoke, he had no way out than to accept He there- 
fore became regent and began to rule in the name of Rajyasri. 
But he was, according to the Buddhist oracle, the Kumara 
^iladitya of Kanoj. Henceforth, Harsa Siladitya began to hold his 
court at Kanoj which he made the capital of the joint empire 
of the Puspabhiitis and the Maukharis. Harsa had reasons probably, 
for preferring Kanoj (not Thanesvara) where the capital should 
have been transferred. His extensive conquests were to He more^ 


I ■ The suggestion was -first' by: C,' ^’.Vaidya, Hlstdfjr" .qf 
Mediaeval iJiWu Indx’ai pp. 
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wwaras me easi man to tne west anci J5.anoj trom that point of view 

was more centrally and advantageously situated than ThaneSvara, 
a place more exposed to outside attack, 

2 ffis conquests and the extension of his empire 

Regarding this point, scholars have ranged into two camps. 
One school is of opinion that Harsa conquered almost the whole 
of Northern India barring only the North Western Provinces 
and that he was the last great North Indian emperor of Hindu 
India, This view has been upheld by C. V, Vaidya, V, h. 
Smith, Panikkar and others. Another view is that Harsa was 
king only of Mid-India, i. e,, his kingdom extended from 
the districts adjoining ThaneSvara to Magadha and that he was 
not the last great North Indian emperor. The propounder 
of this view is Dr, R, C, Majumdar, Without belonging to either 
of^ the camps, let us proceed to examine our evidences on the 
point and try to arrive at a conclusion. 

Harsa was furious at the receipt of the news of his brother's 
death. He protnised retaliation and immediately asked one of his 
ministers, Avanb by name, to make a proclamation that all kings 
‘as far as the Orient hill, as far as Suvela, as far as the Western 
mount, as far as Gandhamadana’ ‘must prepare their hand to give 
tribute or grasp swords’; ‘they must bend their heads or their bows,’ 
He then started on his expedition against ^aSanka, 

On his way he met in his camp Hamsabeg who had been deputed 
by Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa, to make an alliance with 
Harsa, The alliance was readilv accented anri wa= i. „ 
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the camp. The narrative of Bana suddenly stops here and we know 
almost nothing about what occurred next, nor are we informed about 
Harsa's further action or Bhandps exploits against the Gauda king who 
was their first concern. We have, therefore^ to look to other evidences 
for our information on this point. 

A stone seal-matrix of Sasanka has been found at Rhotashgarh in 
South Magadha,^ which speaks of him as a *Mahasamanta.^ It proves 
that^a^anka was a feudatory and not an independent king when 
the seal was inscribed. Unfortunately, the date of the seal is not 
given. But the Ganjam Copper-plate Inscription^ (619-20 a.d.) refers 
to Sasanka as exercising his authority over ^Samantas’ or vassal kings 
and he is represented as ‘Maharajadhiraja Sasanka'. The Nidhanpur 
Copper-plate Inscription of Bhaskaravarman® was issued from Karna* 
suvarna which may go to prove that Karnasuvarna was for some 
time at least under the suzerainty of Bhaskaravarman, We should 
note on the evidence of Bana and Yuan Chwang that Sasanka, when 
he killed Rajyavardhana, was the king of Gauda (Gaudadhipa) and 
Karnasuvarna, From these evidences at hand it is permissable to 
deduce that Sasanka was at first an independent king, (He is ex- 
plicitly mentioned as Gaudadhipa by Bana when he killed Rajyavai: 
dhana. The way in which he is mentioned in the Harsacarita cannot 
in any way be taken to mean that he was then a subordinate 
feudatory, either of the Puspabhutis or the Guptas of Malava, for 
whom it was then impossible to extend their power up to Gauda), 
He was afterwards defeated by the the combined forces of Bhandi and 
Bhaskaravarman and probably it was then that the Rhotashgarh seal 
was inscribed which speaks of him as a ‘Mahasamanta.* But some time 
before 619-20 A.D. he must have thrown off the yoke of vassalage 
and become an independent king, *Maharajadhiraja Sasanka*. Dur- 
ing this period of vassalage Karnasuvarna was probably for a tirne 
under the suzerainty of the Kamarupa king. It was possible, only 
after the death of Sasanka, for Harsa to extend his power to the 
Ganjam region as we shall see later on. 

As for the remaining part of Hanna's account we have got no 
direct evidence. We only get incidental references from inscriptions 
of^other kings and princes from which no connected history can be 

1 Corpus Ins. Ind., voL III, pp* 283-84, 

2 Ep, Ind,, vol, VI, p, 143*. 
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foimulated. Yuan Chwang states that Harsa ^iladitya "waged in- 
cessant warfare until in six years he had fought the ‘Five Indias’ 
and then for thirty j^ears the king enjoyed peace and good Govern- 
ment.” But the pilgrim’s account is not warranted by facts. We 
have reference to his wars with the Valabhi king Dhruvasena II 
(Dhruvabhatta) and the Calukya king PulakeSin II. The dates of 
these wars are not known, nor can we determine with any amount 
of certainty whether the fight with the Valabhis occurred earlier or 
the war with the Calukyas. 

A slight reminiscence of the fight with the Valabhi king is men- 
tioned in the Nausari Copper-plate grant of Broach i which supplies 
the most important information that Dadda II (629-641 ADj 
Jave protection to the lord of Valabhi when the latter had been 
defeated by the great lord or Faramesvara, the illustrious Harsadeva’. 
le defeated Valabhi king was Tu-lu-p‘o-po-t'a or Dhruvabhatta as 

TT^ f R ^ 1*^^" ^ The Valabhi king, contemporary of Dadda 

II of Broach, was Dhruvasena II, so that Dhruvabhatta was only 
another name of the same monarch. The pilgrim further states 
that he was the son-in-law of giladitva r,=.;<yn;,.rr ... 
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clar argues that the Valabhi king regained his power with the help 
of Dadda II and as an independent chieftain he ‘‘married the daughter 
of Harsa^' and attended the religious assembly of his father-iivlaw. 
The passage — Taramesvara-^rlHarsadevabhibhuta-Valabhipati-pati (ri) 
tranopojata yaso-vitanah ^nDaddah'— has 

been translated as ^*Dadda who had acquired renown by rescuing 
the king of Valabhi who had been overpowered by Harsadeva/' 
Accepting the translation as it stands, does it show that ‘hhe Valabhi 
king was defeated by Harsa but regamed Ms power with the help 
of Dadda?’’ The passage only means that the Valabhi king was 
overpowered or subdued by Harsa but was rescued or gii*en protec- 
tion by Dadda who by this generous act acquired fame. There is 
no reference to the Valabhi king regaining his power. He 
might have continued to rule as an independent king but 
Harsa’s suzerainty must have been recognised and his power feared 
by him. And so long as Harsa lived, the Valabhi king continued 
to rule as a subordinate ally. It was only after Harsa’s death that 
Dhruvasena’s successor Dharasena IV at once assumed imperial titles 
and became Maharajeldhiraja Cakravartin. This is also to be evi- 
denced in his change of religion which must have been effected by 
the influence of Harsa. His attendance at the religious festival of 
Harsa along with eighteen other subordinate allies was not merely 
as the son-in-law of Harsa as it is difficult to ignore that there was 
also an element of obligation in it. During the quinquennial assembly 
we know that the Valabhi king was employed to guard the 'Arena 
of Charity’ at the west of the confluence, while the other most devoted 
feudatory^ the king of Assam, was employed on the south side of 
the Yamuna. 

^ But what motive possibly led Harsa to make war with the Valabhi 
king ? Harsa was actuated probably by one of the most important 
political motives which influenced the policy of the Northern and 
Sou then paramount sovereigns. It was the Narbada frontier problem. 
The problem presented itself as early as the time of the Imperial 
Guptas who tried to solve it either by matrimonial alliances or by 
conquest The same problem confronted Harsa. The Calukyas 
were at this time the paramount power in Southern India and were 
seeking every opportunity to push towards Northern India, either 
through the Narbada frontier or the Mahanadl valley. Harsa pro- 
bably foresaw the situation and hastened to conquer the Valabhi king 
who might stand as a bar to the ^advancement of tte Calukya power. 
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There is no record to show how far he was successful in his policy. 
The Narbada frontier continued throughout the Muhammadan 
period to be an important problem and in the time of the Peswas 
of the 1 8th century, it became a vital problem. 

No record preserves for us any reference to any other direct 
struggle and conquest in Northern India by Harsa. But from Bana, 
Yuan Chwang and other epigraphic records we can have a glimpse of 
his extension of power in India intra-Vindhyas. It is well to begin 
by mentioning the countries under his direct rule as outlined by 
certain evidences. 

It is ffbrtain on the authority of Bana that Harsa ruled over 
Thane^vara and some districts around. Yuan Chwang states that he 
ruled over Kanoj and the adjoining districts. The references and 
findspots of the Banskhera and Madhuvan records and the coins of 
his family prove that he had direct dominance over Ahichatra 
and SravastI (Rohilkhand and Saheth-Maheth). His direct domi- 
nance must have also included Prayaga and Magadha, as is 
evidenced from Yuan Chvvang^s description of the religious festival 
and also from the Chinese envoy who describes him as the ‘‘king of 
Magadha/^ We can, therefore, safely conclude that the whole Gangetic 
valley from Thanesvara to Magadha was under the direct control of Harsa, 

What relation the adjacent countries surrounding this direct dominion 
had with Harsa, we cannot exactly ascertain. The only evidence 
on the point is Yuan Chwang, supplemented here and there by Bana, 
And Yuan Chwang, to our utter regret, is almost everywhere silent 
on the point. His silence has often been construed as significant, and 
there are scholars who think that the country or kingdom, about whose 
political relation with Harsa ^iladitya the Chinese pilgrim is silent, 
must have been independent of the royal patron. Judging from 
this point of view, Magadha, SravastI and even Thane^var fall 
outside the dominions of Harsa. But other evidences have 
proved that they are not so. Had not these evidences been at our 
disposal, we could have jumped to a contrary conclusion, but that 
would have been a logical fallacy. With regard to some 
kingdoms, the pilgrim does not fail to give us an account of the 
particular political relation which they bear to the emperor at Kanoj ; 
in such cases a definite conclusion can safely be arrived at, but where 
no such mention is made, we can arrive at no decision for or against, 
particularly when we think that Yuan Chwang’s is no political record 
itinerary Mtih a during his 
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time. It would not, therefore, be advisable to conclude anything from 
that point of view. 

Of the kingdoms during Harsa's time, Yuan Chwang is our best 
guide. I therefore propose to consider one by one the kingdoms 
recorded by him and try to find out what was their exact political 
status from the data incidentally supplied by the pilgrim and 
other evidences. 

1 Lampa (Lam-p’o) — With Lampa, Yuan Chwang reached the 
territory which he^ like others before and after his time, calls India. Re- 
garding the political position of this country when he visited it (i.e, 
during the period of Harsa’s reign) he says, Tor several centuries 
the native dynasty had ceased to exists great families fought for pre- 
eminence and the State had recently become a dependency of Kapis/ 

2 Nagar (modern Jalalabad) — ‘There was no king and the state 
was a province of Kapis.’ 

3 Gandhara — ‘The royal family was extinct and the country 
was subject to Kapis.’ 

We thus see that Kapis was an important kingdom on the frontier 
and comprised at least three subordinate principalities — Lampaka, 
Nagara and Gandhara. From what Yuan Chwang relates of Kapis 
and her dependencies it seems to be certain that Kapis was an in- 
dependent kingdom and had nothing to do whatsoever with Harsa. 

4 Taksasila — ‘The chiefs were in a state of open feud, the royal 
family being extinguished; the country had formerly been subject to 
Kapis but now it was a dependency of Kasmir.’ 

5 Simhapura — ‘There was no king and the country was a depen- 
dency of Ka^mir/ 

6 Urasa (Wa-la-shih; modern Hazara)^ — ‘There was no ruler and 
the country was a dependency of Ka§mir.* 

7 Parnotsa (Pan-nu-ts"o ; modern Punch) — ‘The country was a de- 
pendency of Kasmir/ 

8 Rajapura — ^‘It had no sovereign of its own and was subject to 
Ka^mir,^ 

We thus see that Kasmir was another important kingdom in 
Northern India and exercised suzerainty over at least five outlying 
states. From the description of the royal reception and honoiir 
which was accorded to the pilgrim it seems that the king was a 
powerful one. Neither the "'Records* nor the “Life'% unfortunately, 
gives the name of the king who so hospitably entertained the pilgrim. 
But the Rajataranginl helps us to ascertain the identity of the king who 
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was Diirlabhavardhana (i.e. To-Io-po-fo-ta-na), the founder of the Kar- 
kota dynasty, who is said to have come to the throne in 3677 of the 
Laukika era«=«6or A.D. and ruled for 36 years. Our pilgrim too states 
that the kings of Ka^mir were protected by a dragon whose name 
was Karkotaka and by whose help the dynasty rose into prominence. 
From what we know of this dynasty we can safely conclude that 
Kasmir remained quite independent of the king of Mid-India. 

But even admitting this, we cannot deny that Kasmir had to 
bear, at least for once, the brunt of Harsa’s invading army. For we 
are informed that Harsa Siladitya invaded Kasmir a few years after 
Yuan Chwang^s visit and carried off the tooth-relic. (Watters, vol. I, 
p. 279). Of Harsa^’s rule in Kasmir we can perhaps glean a faint 
allusion also in the Rajatarahgini (ch. II, v, 7)-— where it is said : *‘Idam 
svabhedabidhuram //arsadlimm dharabhujam, Kaipcit kalam abhud 
bhojyam tatah prabhrti-mandalam.'’ Mention is made here of Harsa 
who, presumably, is identical with our Harsa iSiladitya. The reason 
for this assumption is that in the history of Ka§mir mention is 
made of only another Harsa who belonged to the later part 
of the 1 2th century and had, evidently, nothing to do with this 
Harsa who, as Kalhana informs us, came to rule in Kasmir after 
Mihirakula had lived and died. Kalhana states that Kasmir was 
then divided by internecine quarrels and later on came under their rule 
of Har^a and others for some time, It is not, therefore, improbable 
that Kasmir, for once at least, had bent her knees before the great 
king of Mid-India. 

9 Jalandhara (She-Ian-ta-Io) — The next important kingdom about 
which the pilgrim writes anything is Jalandhara. 'A former king 
of this country had been a patron of non-Buddhistic systems; after- 
wards he met an arhat and learning Buddhism from him became a 
real believer. Thereupon the of Mid-India appreciating his 
sincere faith gave him sole control of matters relating to Buddhism 
in all India. The king of Mid-India during this time could not 
be any other person than Harsa and the passage just quoted shows 
; that he had, evidently, some control over that kingdom. ‘A former 
king* in the passage should not necessarily mean that he lived and 
..died long ago. Leaving Jalandhara the pilgrim visited ku 4 u-to^ 
She 4 o 4 u 4 u, P'o 4 i-ye 4 a 4 o (Paryatra) and Mathura^ but no mention 
is made of their political status and relation. We are not therefore, 
itphdude anything from this. But, next^ the pilgrim came 
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mention the name of any king nor speaks anything of its political 
relations, yet Thanesvara, as we know from other sources, was un- 
doubtedly under the direct rule of Harsa. Srughna is next men- 
tioned but here too the pilgrim does not seem to supply us with 
any positive inforiBation. The king of the next place of visit i.e. 
Matipura (Mo-ti-pu-Io) was of the Sudra stock, and ‘did not believe 
in Buddhism and worshipped the Devas'. This kingdom could not 
possibly lie outside the direct suzerainty of Harsa, for we have 
already ascertained that his kingdom extended at least from 
Thanesvara in the west to Magadha in the east. The mention 
of a king in Matipur^ therefore, proves one important point, viz, 
that even within the jurisdiction of Harsa's direct suzerainty 
subordinate feudatories were allowed to rule as kings, independent 
in their internal affairs. And when we apply this case of 
the king of Matipur to Wu-ti-to or Udito king of Jalandhar, we 
are naturally inclined to believe that Jalandhar, though it had 
its own king, was but a feudatory kingdom within the direct 
control of Harsa, This conclusion of ours can also be borne out by 
an independent evidence. According to the “Life,^’ the pilgrim 
revisited Jalandhar on his way back home. The king Udito 
was entrusted by Harsa Siladitya to lead his revered guest 
from Magadha to the frontier on his way back to China. After six 
months of leisurely progress the king was able to complete his task 
and ^brought his sovereign's guest in safety to Jalandhar.^ 

lo Ahichatra (Ngo-hi-ch'i-ta-lo)— No king is mentioned but we 
know from epigraphical sources that Ahichatra formed a ‘bhukti’ 
or province under the direct suzereinty of Harsa ^iladitya. 

ir Kapitha or Sankasya — This was situated close to Kanoj, the 
royal capita], and according to archaeological evidences, was within 
the jurisdiction of Harsa 

12 Kanyakubja or Kanoj — This was the royal capital where Harsa- 
vardhana became king with the title Rajapulra and the style ^iladitya, 

13 Ayodhya (A-yii-t'^)— Nothing particular can be known about 
the relation, but presumbly, it must have been under Harsa's direct 
control, 

14 Ayamukha (A-ye-Mu-ka)— Nothing is known about its political 
relation but it would be folly to argue from pilgrim's silence that 
it did not lay within Harsavardhana’s direct suzerainty. 

15 Prayaga — Yuan Chwang, speaks nothing about its political re- 
lation, but from the account he gives of the great religious festival 
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and the description how king feladitya acted on the occasion, it 
seems that Prayaga or Allahabad was one of the big centres of Harsa’s 
extensive dominion. 

16 Kosambi — It was Situated very close to Prayaga and though 
Yuan Chwang furnishes us with no particular information as to its 
political relation, it willnot at all be hazardous if we take it for 
granted that these adjacent kingdoms were the direct dependencies 

of Harsavardhana Siladitya. 

17 ^ravastl — Yuan Chwang is silent about its contemporary poli- 
tical relation, but from epigraphic sources we know that Sravasti, 
like Ahichatra, formed a bhukti or a province within the direct de- 
pendencies of Harsavardhana Siladitya. 

18 Kapilavastu — Very close to Sravasti and presumably within 
the dominions of Harsa. 

19 Ramagrama— Ramagama, the abode of the Koliyas, was a 
deserted and depopulated city when the pilgrim visited it. No men- 
tion is made of its political relations. 

20 Kusinagara — Here too the pilgrim is silent about the political 
condition of the place of the Buddha’s Parinirvana. 

21 Varanasi— It was a capital city where Buddhism flourished 
little. Neither Varanasi, nor Vaisali, the place next visited by the pilgrim, 
has any record of its political relation with the king of Mid-India. 

22 Nepal— The next important country visited by the pilgrim 

is Nepal,regarding the political condition of which Yuan Chwang writes, 
“The kings of Nepal were Ksatriya Licchavis, and they were eminent 
scholars and faithful Buddhists, A recent king whose name is 
given as Ang-shu-fa-ma or Amsuvamma had com- 

posed a treatise on Etymology.” We may sincerely doubt with 



Thomas Watters (Yuan Chwang, vol. II, p. 84) whether Yuan Chwang 



had really personally visited Nepal, and on that score he might have 
possibly been misinformed about the exact date of the death of 
Amsuvarman, ‘A recent king’ need not necessarily be taken to mean 
a king who had lived and ruled long ago, nor does it even preclude 
the possibility of his (Ainsuvarman’s) being contemporaneous with 
Har§a. As for Harsa ^iladiya’s relation with Nepal, there is a 
difference of opinion. Mon. Sylvain LSvi and Mon. Ettinghausen and 
wttii tten Dr. R. C. Majumdar are of opinion* that the king of Mid- 
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India could not have extended his power as far as Nepal^nor had he any 
direct or indirect control over that kingdom. Now^the Nepalese VamSa- 
val! mentions one Amsiivarman who ruled in Kali era 3000 = lOi B.C. It 
should be noted here that the Vamsavall mentions no other Amsu- 
varman. It is, therefore, admissible that Yuan Chwangts Am^uvar- 
nian and Atpsuvarman of the Vamsavall are identical. The difficulty 
is that the Vamsavall era gives what is corresponding to loi 
B.C. But the evidence of the Vamsavall with regard to dates can 
hardly be relied on. According to Yuan Chwang, Amsuvarman should 
be placed between 600-650 A.D. Now again, we have Sanskrit in- 
scriptions in Nepal of one Ainsuvarman who is identical with 
the Amsuvarman of the Vamsavall and Yuan Chwang. The dates 
referred to in the inscription are samvat 34, 39 j 45. What 

particular era do these dates refer to ? Mon. Levi thinks that these 
dates refer to some local or Tibetan era. But the late Dr. Bhaga- 
wanlal Indraji was definitely of opinion'*^ that the era used by 
Amsuvarman and other kings of the Thakiiri dynasty could be no 
other than the Harsa era which had been current in Northern 

India during the 7th and the 8th centuries A. C. In the time 
of Alberuni the area was limited to Mathura and Kanoj- 
According to the Vamsavall, Amsuvarman was the first king of a 
new dynasty, and the epigraphic records seem to corroborate this 
evidence. Just a few years before Amsuvarman, the Vamsavall 
states, Vikramajit, the most powerful king of Northern India, estab- 
lished a new era in his own country and came to introduce it in 
Nepal, This is the second mention, in the Vam§avall, of the coming 
of Vikramajit to Nepal. The Vamsavall legend must have confused 
this invader of Nepal with the founder of the Gupta era and given 
him the significant and general title of Vikramajit. This Vikramajit 
must naturally be taken to mean Harsa who founded a new era and 
who was the most powerful sovereign of Northern India at that time. 
In the earlier inscriptions of Nepal, the Gupta saipvat had regularly 
been used, as has been demonstrated by Fleet, But there is a sudden 
change in the era used by Amsuvarman and that era was a 
recent one. The newly introduced era could only be the era of 
Harsa, then in use in Northern India, We know of no Tibetan era 
recently introduced at that time by any paramount sovereign of 
Tibet. Aipsuvarman began his reign as a Mahasamanta and it was 
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late in his reign that he became somewhat independent. Could it 
be possible for a Samanta chief or a Mahasamanta to establish an 
era of his own^ ?. 

Bana, too, gives us a reference in the Harsacarita to the fact that 
Harsa Siladitya invaded and conquered an inaccessible Himalayan 
territory, (‘^Atra paramesvarena tusarasailabhiivo durgaya grihitah 
karalY^) which may also be taken to be identical with Nepal. Mon, 
Ettinghausen does not accept it and says that ^‘this country need 
not be looked upon as Nepal as most scholars have done on the 
authority of Blihler, but that it most probably refers to a Tukhara 
country/^ Tukhara is Tokhara of the Western geographers. The Sans- 
krit form is Tukhara or Tiisara which means frost or snow. In Yuan 
Chwang’s time Tukhara or Tokhara was not the name of a country 
but of a great tribe or people (Watters, I, p. 103), occupying a large te- 
rritory corresponding to Badakshan. We have not a single evidence 
whatsoever of Harsa's making any advance towards that region which 
lay far outside his dominions. The inaccessible Himlayan region can 
hardly, therefore, be taken to be identical with the country inhabited 
by the Tukharas. It is safe to identify it with Nepal. 

23 Magadha — The pilgrim is silent about the political relation 
of the country with the king of Mid-India, but here too, as else- 
where, it would be folly to conclude at once that Magadha lay 
outside the dominions of Harsa-^ilMitya 5 for as the ‘Life’ distinctly 
records, the Chinese envoy, back from Harsa’s court, mentions 
his host as the “king of Magadha.'^ 

24 Campa (Modern Bhagalpur) — The pilgrim is silent about 
its polititical relation. 



25 Ka-chu“WU-kh‘-lo or Kajangala (identified with modern Raj- 
mahal) — Yuan Chwang remarks, “The native dynasty had been ex- 
tinguished some centuries before the pilgrim^s visit, and the country 
had come under the control of a neighbouring state, so the capital was 
deserted and the people lived in towns and villages. Hence when 
king Silfulitya in his progress to “East India^^ held his court here, 
he cut grass to make “huts and burned these when leaving.’’* Dr. 
R, G, Majumdar doubts if Harsa had rea^^ any control over this 
kingdom. But let us take note of facts^ The pilgrim states that 
Harsa held his court there. Was he allowed to hold his court on 
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the heart of a country that was not within his dominions or within 
a country that did not owe any obligation to him ? No doubt, the 
pilgrim^s apparent ignorance of, and studied indifference to, any sort of 
definite polititical information raise doubts as to our assertion, but it 
cannot be denied after the above discussion that the ‘‘neighbouring 
state** could have been any other than that ruled over by Harsa >§ila- 
ditya. We know from Yuan Chwang himself that the king “made 
visits of inspection throughout his dominions, not residing at any 
place but having temporary buildings erected for his residence at each 
place of sojourn,*^ This is also apparent from the Harsacaiita 
where Sana speaks of his first halting place as Thanesvara. 
dure nagarad iipasarasvati-nirmite mahati tirnmnaye mandire pras- 
thanam akarot/* 

26 Pun-na-fa-tan-na or Pundravardhana; Samatata, Tamralipti 
and Karnasuvarna — No mention is made of any king or kings ruling 
in these countries and we can in no way definitely assert what 
relation these countries had with the “king of Mid-India’*, but 
as we have already seen and will see later on that the neighbouring 
kingdom had all been used to some sort of direct or indirect depen- 
dency of the monarch of the Midland, it will not be too much to 
infer that they must have recognised the suzerainty of Harsa ^iladitya 
and there is no evidence to prove anything to the contrary. 

27 Kamarupa — “The reigning king who was a brahmin by caste 
and a descendant of Narayanadeva was named Bhaskaravarman, his 
other name being Kumaran^ From this it may follow that Bhaskara- 
varman, though a king in his own realm, did not enjoy sovereign 
and independent authority. This would lend support to the view 
which we hold. In Bana’s Harsacarita there is a passage “Atra 
(probably meaning Karnasuvarna) devena abhisiktah KnmArah^* 
(Harsacarita, Bom, ed,, p-srp) — ‘Kumara was coronated as king by Harsa. 
This would lead one naturally to believe that the sovereign authority 
rested with Harsa Siladitya and Bhtskaravarman was only a vassal king. 
The Kamarupa king was in dreadful fear of his more powerful neigh- 
bour Sasaiika and he of his own account and for his own interest 
sent his messenger Hamsabeg to conclude an alliance with Harsa 
and as such he was naturally under his thumb. Tins fact is borne 
out by the strong evidence of the Chinese narrative, which, to be 
properly understood, must he read in connection with the account 
given in the ‘Life* of the pilgrim. The pilgrim had been invited to 
the court of Kamarupa when, Harsa Siladitya was himself out on an 
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expedition to a country called Kung-yii-ta or Kangoda, ^Hearing 
of the arrival of the Chinese pilgrim at the court of king Kumara, he 
(Harsa ^iladitya) sent summons to the latter to repair to him with 
his foreign guest. Kumara replied vvith a refusal, saying that the king 
could have his head, but not his guest. “I trouble you for your head,’' 
came the prompt reply. Thereupon Kumara became submissiTC 
and proceeded with the pilgrim and grand retinue to join ^iladitya.” 
The passage speaks for itself and any comment is superfluous. 

28 Kung-yii-to or Kangoda and Wu-t’u or Odra-Kalinga— These 
two countries may be taken to be identical with modern Orissa, 
The pilgrim is silent about the political relations of Odra and Kalihga. 
About Kangoda he only mentions that the “towns were naturally 
strong, there was a gallant army which kept the neighbouring countries 
in awe, and there was no powerful enemy.” The ‘Life’ speaks 
of Harsa s expedition to Kangoda which, most probably, for some time 
at least, formed part of his dominion. It is significant that his most 
powerful rival Calukya Pulakesin II too claims in the Aihole In- 
scription to have conquered Kalihga and (south) Kos'ala. The rival 
claims thus lead us to suppose that like the Narbada frontier, the 
Mahanadi frontier in the east too played a prominent part in the 
political history of the North and the South during the 7th century 
of the Christian era. The ‘Life’ too states that Harsa ^iladitya assigned 
to one Jayasena, a learned Buddhist savant of his time, the revenue 
of eighty large towns of Orissa. This would certainly warrant us 
to conclude that Orissa must have been included within his realm. 
It was possibly to put a check to any further advance of his Southern 
adversary that he fortified Kangoda and stationed there ‘a gallant 
army which kept the neighbouring countries in awe,’ 

We have tried, so long, to pass through the countries referred 
to by Yuan Chwang in North and East India and examine their po- 
litical relations with the king of Mid-India. Coming to the West, 
we first of all refer to Valabhi, the kingdom of the Maitrakas. Harsa’s 
relation with this particular kingdom, we have already discussed. 
Let us next refer to Sind. 

29 Sind— Sind, the capital of which lay beyond the Indus, was 
under a powerful king, who held under subjection several kingdoms 
to the West and^ South as far as the .sea. ^ Yuan Chwang says that the 
•fcl^ vras; a Sadra by caste and professed Buddhism. From the 
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(Sindhurajajvara). It would not, therefore, be surprising to 
learn if Bana informs us in Harsa’s case too that he defeated 
the king of Sind and won over the Sindhurajalaksml— (Atra piirusot- 
tamena Sindhiirajam pramathya laksmi paramatmiya krta). Would 
it be going too far to hold that Sind, though outside the pale of Harsa^s 
direct dominance, at least acknowledged the suzerainty of the king 
of Mid-India just like a kingdom’? 

30 Lata^ Malava and Gurjara— Lata should be identified with 
the kingdom of the Gurjara of Broach^ founded by Dadda; Malava 
is Western Malawa or Mo-la-po of Yuan Chwang with her dependencies 
of Anandapura, Cutch and Surastra; and Gurjara is certainly the 
country ruled over by Gurjaras of Rajputana (Mandor) belonging 
to the dynasty founded by Haricandra. It is a fact to be noted 
that all these three countries felt the shock of the conquest of Prabha- 
karavardhana who claims to have been “a troubler of the sleep of 
Gujrat, a looter to the lawlessness of the Latas, an axe to the creeper 
of Malwa^s glory” — Gurjaraprajagarah « ^ # Latapatava- 

pataccarah Malavalaksmilataparasuh.’’ Whether the Latas or the 
Malavas were temporarily subdued or not, we cannot ascertain, but 
this much is sure that they continued to be thorns on the side of the 
political growth of Thanesvara, so much so that in his old age Prabha* 
kara had been compelled to send his son Rajyavardhana to remove a 
renewed trouble created by one of the once defeated enemies of the 
North-west — namely the Hunas; and during the life-time of Harsa 
even they must have continued to be ,so. According to Yuan Chwang 
Mo-Ia-po or Malava, sixty years before his visit, was ruled by a king 
named ^iladitya who has been identified by Mon. Sylvain L^vi with 
^iladitya Dharmadit3^a of the Valabhi dynasty. It may follow from 
this, that the Valabhi kings enjoyed suzerainty over Malava and 
as such it was not impossible that Dhruvabhatta or Dhruvasena II, 
the king of Valabhi, contemporary of Yuan Chwang, had been 
in possession of Mfdava. The Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II 
leaves the impression that the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras 
were subdued by the splendours of the Southern monarch and ‘became, 
as it were, teachers of how feudatories, subdued by force, ought to 
behave/ We thus see that these North-western powers submitted 
themselves to Pulakesin. This submission, it is not difficult to infer, 
was not made willingly and without reason. We know that the 
king of Valabhi met with defeat at the hands of Harsa-^iladitya in 
one of bis western expeditions which fee certmnly had ^ led and i'H 
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course of that expedition he must have proved himself terrible to 
the petty princelings of Lata and Giirjara,' who, to shield themselves, 
sought the protection of the mighty monarch of the South. That 
their choice of overlord was the best one possible was proved later 
on. 

Up to this, Harsa’s march of conquest was all sunshine 
and nowhere had he met with any defeat. Though directly ruling 
over what was known as MadhyadeSa — he was the acknowledged 
overlord of almost the whole of Northern India 'par excellence’; 
and was rightly recognised as the "Sakalottarapathanatha/’ even 
by his most confirmed antagonist of the South. 

Overlord of almost three'-fourths of Northern India, Harsa now 
dreamt dreams of a Southern conquest and thought of playing the 
role of a second Samudragiipta. We shall now proceed to see how 
far he was successful in this role, 

It had hitherto been the opinion of scholars that Harsa could 
not make any advance in the South and his very first attempt was 
effectively pushed back by Pulakesin II. But a piece 
of research made by Pandit S. Srikanta Sastri ('‘Conquests of Sila- 
ditya in the South’’ J.R.A.S., 1926, July) has seriously disturbed the 
hitherto accepted theory which most probably has got to be given 
up. 

May lira, as , is supposed, was the father-in-law of Bana, To him 
is attributed the following eulogium in favour of Harsa Siladitya, 
"Bhupalah ^asibhaskaranvayabhuvah ke nama nAsaditfih/ 
Bhartaram punar ekam eva hi bhuvas tvam deva manyamahe// 
Yenangam parimrsya Kuntalam athAkrsya vyudasyayatam/ 

Cholam prapyaca Madhyademm adhuna KMicyam karah patitah// 

We can find out here references to some southern conquests of 
Har§a t^iladitya apart from his surzerainty over the Madhya-desa. 
The countries that are here mentioned to have been honoured by 
the defeat of Harsa, are Kuntala, Chola and Kmci, then ruled over 
by the Kadambas and Pallavas, It was, so long, generally supposed 
that this mention of a long list of conquests was an eulogium '"in the 
conventional exsaggerated style of a poet given to punning and 
without any reference to historical accuracy/’ But in the Gaddemane 
Inscription notes in the Mysore Archeological Report for 1923 (p. 
83)> the following passage is founds and the paleography of the 
Inscription places it in the yth century A.t)/ contemporaneous with 
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1 Svasti Sri Sila-adityan disam-bharggan akevalaii aggala- 

kantakan 

2 Peralke vare Pettani Satyankan attulabhatam bedare 

Mahendran 

3 Bedara-rayara Malappara Kalegadiil.e viriclii svarggalaya 

4 Kharidaii beleya mala kadon kalyanam akke alivon pancha- 

ma (quoted from Mysore Arch. Report, 1923) 

Here is recorded the death of one Pettani Satyahka while engaged 
i n a fight against some Beda chiefs ^Hvhen Siladitya came conquering 
and Mahendra fled in fear*’. This Siladitya could only possibly be 
Harsa Siladitya, the *‘Sakalottarapathanatha’* and "'^Mahendra is 
evidently Mahendravarman, predecessor of Narasinihavarman Pallava, 
constantly at war with Pulakesin who had defeated him.” 

It is difficult to ascertain whether this advance of Harsa 
into the interior of the South was made before his defeat by Pulakesin 
II or after. It might be that Harsa/ like Samudragupta, entered 
the South first by the Eastern gate and, elated with success in his 
raid in Eastern Deccan, tried to repeat the same in the West, 
where he met with an ignominious and disastrous defeat ; or the 
order was quite the reverse, that is, being first defeated by Pulakesin 
II, he tried his luck in the East and met with success. 

The earliest reference to the defeat of Harsa Siladit3:^a by Piilake§2n 
II is found in the Aihole Inscription (634 A.D.), wherein Pulake§in 
is described as ^^causing the joy of Harsa whose feet, wdiich were 
like water-lilies, were covered with the rays of the jewels of the chiefs 
that were nourished by his immeasurable power to melt away through 
fear.’^ Reference is also made to Harsa’s defeat by Pulakeiiin II in 
the Nirpan as well as in the Karnul and Togurshode grants. In 
the above mentioned grants and Yuvaraja Siladitya ^rayasraya grant 
Harsa Siladitya is invariably and consistently styled ^‘Sakalottara* 
pathanatha**, the Lord of the whole of the North, thereby expressing a 
just pride in the glorious achievement of one of their Southern 
monarchs. And styling Harsa Siladitya the ^‘Sakalottarapathanatha’^ 
was not crediting him with more than what he deserved. From what we 
have read of his position in the contemporary political system of the 
North, he could certainly lay claim to that significant title. Yuan 
Chwang, too, describes Harsa Siladitya as powerful king who sub- 
dued distant peoples and made the neighbouring nations fear him ; 
who earned his victorious arm from, east to west ; but failed to 
make his power acknowledged by the people of Maharas^ra which 
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was the kingdom of Pulakesin II.” Pulakesin’s victory over the 
^^Sakalottarapathanatha” may be said to be the beginning of 
the transfer of the political centre of gravity from the 
North to the South. Hitherto it had been that an Asoka^ 
or Samudragiipta or Harsavardhana from the North was penetrat- 
ing to the far South as far as Kaiict and even beyond. It was for 
the first time that a North Indian emperor was defeated by a 
monarch of the South and henceforth Indian History would be pre- 
senting illustrations of Southern monarchs penetrating into the 
farthest corners of the North, — a Rastrakuta Govinda III proceeding 
as far as the Himalayas, a Rajendracola pushing as far as Bangala- 
desam. 

We have finished our survey and are now in a position 
to estimate the position and extent of Harsa^s political power. 
In this connection we must clearly explain our idea about 
the extension of political power of any particular emperor in 
ancient India. This has been done by Dr, Radhakumud Mooker- 
ji in his recently published book on Harsa (p. 37) : ‘‘Direct rule 
is sometimes confused with the power and authority indirectly 
exercised over a larger area by a paramount sovereign or a king 
of kings. What adds to the confusion is that these old empires 
were not organised as centralised administrations or unitary 
states but were always compatible with, and, indeed largely made 
up of, any number of local kingdoms acknowledging the suzer- 
ainty of a paramount sovereign ^ ^ ^ 5q 'vvhen Harsa^s 

direct rule included the whole of what was known as Mid-India, 
his sphere of influence was indirectly exercised over a far larger 
area and included, as we have already seen, almost the whole 
of Northern India, extending from Jalandhar in the North-west to the 
farthest limits of Assam in the East and from the kingdom of Valabhi 
in the South-west along the valley of the Narmada and Mahanadi 
to the Gan jam districts and in the North to Neprd and 
probably also to Kasmlr. He was thus one of those paramount 
sovereigns who held extensive sway over almost the whole of 
Northern India as attested by the contemporary political opinion. 

But, was Harsa the last great Hindu emperor of Northern India as 
Smith, Ettinghausen and others suggest ? Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
denies it and gives good reasons for same. He cites the instances 
of the Talas and the Pratiharas who ruled over extensive 
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his favour. A ^‘Sakalottarapathanatha*^ — Pan-Nortli-Indian Emperor — - 
is mentioned in the inscriptions of Calukya Vijayaditya Vinayaditya, 
This “Sakalottarapathanatha” was In all probability one of those 
Gupta kings who succeeded Adityasena of Magadha. But even after that 
Dr. Majumdar's denial requires, I think, a little modification. As regards 
this point it is difficult to come to any definite conclusion, for, it 
seems to me, that none of the Palaor Pratihara kings, nor the *‘SakaIot« 
tarapathnatha’^ had, defeated by Vinayaditya, exercised the same amount 
of political power and prestige as Harsa, Vatsaraja, the Pratihara 
king, at his best, extended his power from Rajputana to Prayaga 
and that too for a short time. Bhoja, perhaps the greatest of the 
Pratihara kings, was for some time in possession of the whole land from 
Rajputana to Magadha, and moreover it was during Mahendrapala^s 
reign that the Pratihara empire, as the most up-to-date information goes, 
reached its utmost limit to Varendra. Dharmapfda and Devapala 
the greatest of the Pala-soverigns enjoyed an empire extending from 
the eastern end of Bengal to Kanoj, and once, during the reign of 
Devapala, from the Himalayas to Gokarna in the Bombay Presidency, 
],^ut none of these Prda and Pratihara sovereigns had ever enjoyed an 
unquestioned and undisturbed supremacy over their empires. These 
etiipires in no instance could make their influence felt from Valabhi 
on one side to Kamarupa on the other and from Nepal to the Valley 
of the Narmada and the Mahanadl. Such an undisturbed and 
unquestioned supremacy as Harsa did enjoy was practically impossible 
in that period of political whirlpool in India, North and South of the 
Vindhyas, Nor could these emperors ever venture to penetrate into 
the South as Harsa did, rather they were constantly in dread of an 
attack from that side ; and, always henceforward whenever the 
Southern emperors had penetrated into the North, they did it as con- 
querors, The ^^Sakalottarapathanatha”, defeated by Vinayaditya, 
does not seem to have any considerable influence in Northern India ; 
at least, the available sources at our disposal does not enable us 
to draw such inference. It may be argued that Harsa was in a 
much more favourable political situation and he could therefore 
carve out a paramount position for himself; and had he been born 
amidst the serious political disturbance xn which Vatsax'aja, Dharmapala, 
Bhoja, Devapala and MahendrapSla had to measure their sti*ength, 
Har§a could^ not have, faired , better,*- The argument might have 
some force but it is idle to enter ./totq such discussion, Harsa was^ thus 
one of the great emperors of ancient India who *‘have now and then, 
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though rarely enough, embellished the history of the world and stands 
out in brilliant relief from the surrounding chequered background/^ 

3 The :f ate of his empire immediately after his death 

All scholars agree that Harsa breathed his last in 646-47 A.D. Harsa 
probably left no son— no record helps us in the least on that point. 
There was none in the family who could succeed to his vast empire. 
It is certain that the death of Harsa gave a signal for a revolution in 
Northern India, The local kings and potentates began to assert 
their independence and several kingdoms shone out in power and 
splendour from amidst this chaos. Of this revolution a very 
charming story is told by the Chinese records which relate with the 
attractiveness of a romance how Arjuna or Arunasva, a minister 
of Harsa just after the emperor^s death, insulted and injured the second 
Chinese mission of Wang-hiuen-tse, how the latter fled to Nepal over- 
night and returned with a large army supplied by the Tibetan king 
Srong'btsan-gampo and by the Nepalese king, how the army 
stormed Tirhut and massacred its people, how Arjuna fled, revolted and 
was again defeated and carried a prisoner to China by the Chinese 
envoy, how the envoy was helped with money and other valuables by 
Kumara Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa. Historians have given too 
much importance to this story which certainly it does not deserve. Com- 
ing as it does from Chinese sources there is a tendency towards ex- 
aggeration and the horrible cruelty and rapacioiisness with which the 
Chinese envoy massacred the population of Tirhut reflect little credit 
on a Buddhist mission. Naturally, the story must have been fabri- 
cated in later times. Moreover, no Indian record contains even a 
slight allusion to any such story. Was the Chinese army so strong 
md the system of warfare so improved ai? to defeat and even annihiliate 
:he strong and efficient Indian army just bequeathed by Harsa? The 
itory of the war and expedition centres round Tirhut— not Kanoj, Is 
here any reason why the Chinese or Tibetan army should have been 
atisfied with the siege of Tirhut, and did not even proceed a step 
owards Kanoj, the imperial capital ? All these have got to 
e answered before we accept the story as it is. What seems to be 
:ue is that after the death of Harsa, Arjuna, a petty governor or 
ing of Tirhut (Behar)^ asserted independence and perhaps insulted 
n Chinese mission while passing through his country. This, the 
flssioE took to heart, and full of revenge they might have attacked 
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prisoner to China. Tirhiit, it is possible^ was for some time subject 
to Tibet. 

Harsa died without an heir and left no strong author tly 
behind him ; the whole realm naturally plunged into a chaos— each 
one governor or petty king and princeling tried to be iiideperi- 
dent and at §ie same time made attempts to keep the 
neighbouring countries in subjection. From amidst this chaos, 
an order was not long to emerge. In Magadha, Adityasena, 
son of Madhavagupta revived the later Gupta empire; at Kanoj; the 
Maukharis asserted themselves, and Bhogavarmaii, who had married 
the daughter of Adityasena was on the throne; Valabhi became indepen- 
dent and its king Dharasena IV assumed the title of an independent 
sovereign, viz., ^TaramabhatMraka Maharajadhiraja'^ New kingdoms 
were also gradually asserting themselves in the North of which the 
Gurjaras of Rajputana and Punjab and the Karkotakas of Ka^mlr 
were the most important. 

NlIiARRANJAN RAY 


On Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India 

II 

Of the three Eg-vedic metals, namely, (i) hiranay (gold), 
(2) rajata (silver), and (3) ayas (?), we Iiave not much to say 
regarding the identification of ^^hiranya"’ with gold. 

A controversial , point may, however, be mentioned. Say ana 
renders ^‘hiranya^* in Rv., X, 107, 7 as *‘rajata^^ (silver), also *fiiiranya^^ 
in Ev., VIII, 72, 12 as ^^suvarnarajatamaya*^ (made of gold and 
silver) and ‘^hiranya^’ in Rv., i, 162, 16, as *'sauvarnarajata- 
kamsyani” (gold, silver and bell-metal). But S§yana*s error is apparent. 
For, in Ev., X, ^ 107, 7, Say, ana" ^renders "^candra^' as ‘'suvarna'^ 

(gold) but ^‘hiranya^* as **rajata’* (silver). This, however, 
cannot be justified* Sayana himself renders *candra\ an adjec- 
tive to ^^hiranya"' in Rv., VIll, 65, ii, and also in Rv., IX, 97, 
50 as <*ahladaka”, i.e., ‘‘pleasing*^ ; meaning *gold that gives 
pleasure\ So in Rv., X, 107, 7 , same meaning (pleasing) 
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by Sayana can hardly br\c°peed’'“fOTVe “ 

in tba fe.y.da doea^ro. aZ^'af t ”c ' Z f 

alley otthe ‘w::i::;xTy ^ ^ 

explain the meaning of "hiranya” here 133110'*^-°° 
the plural 'liiranyanl” in Rv T jL ^ ‘ Sayana supposed 

gold, silver, be l mefa et’ T f/',’®' *»">“" -nllh composed of 
for the Id a of b “Letal inoorrec., 

?g-veda= vvhil. ^ , be introduced into the 
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would mean articles of gold oily 3^ “biranyanr 
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A commentator of Nirukta" n.mf» v ® %-veda. 

"head protected with helmets made oVay“.Totld“lfo%T’“? 
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ihus,so far as the Eg-veda is concerned, 


1 Ubha karna hiranyaya” — Kama k^imoofi^r - i 

hiranyaya hiranmayan suvarnarajatamayiv i'ty araT" 

2 Ne reference is made to tin in the Eg-veda." 

Iralpayantl. 

4 Nirukta, Nighantu, 2 , 

5 “ " Rv., VlII. lor , ^r-,1 >r 

commentaries, edited by the late AcaJva^'^ ^^rakta with 

Bibliotheca Indica. ^ ^ Satyavrata Samagrami. 
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Perhokte 1 j ■' “^ving an iron head”— Monier 

Pe haps a head protected with a helmet is meant. 
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it would hardly be justifiable to explain ^'hiranya’^ by anything but 
gold, “-gold that is bright and pure, lhat goes to its lovers,*^ 
changes into various shapes® as when formed into ornaments {Jieina\ 
that beautifies the persons who wear it {candra), glows by itself 
owing to its brilliance {rtikma) 2 ,nd is desired by all. 

There is one particular point which requires support 
This is about the washing of gold. There is, however, 
no direct mention about it in the Bg-veda, but the purifica- 
tion from earthy matter is noticed in I>v., I, 117, 5, while a clear 
evidence of washing gold is to be found in Taitti'riya-sanihita, 
VT, I, 7, I and Satapatha-Brahamana, II, i, I, 5. 

For ^'Ayas/^ as we have already mentioned, there are numerous 
terms in the Eg-veda.'*' From explanations of these terms it will 
probably be possible to identify ^Ayas' with iron. 

The first important evidence is presented by the fact of the ex- 
istence in the Eg-veda of a distinct guild organisation called 
or ^^Karmara'^ (Rv., IX, 112, 2, and Rv., X, 72 2).® There it is 
identified with the making of arrows or articles for rich persons by 
means of dried faggots of trees ^ fans prepared of bird* s wings and bright 
stones (IX, 1 12, 2), also lighting bright fire by blowing air by his hclUtvs 
or fans (X, 72. 2). The act or work of this Karmara is described 
by the application of the verb adhamai (Kv., X, 72, 2), which 
comes from root meaning bloid*P Yaska (N., 2, 14) 

1 Rukmam,v'^Ruca— to glow. Vide Kv., V, 52, 6 and IX, 

IS, 5. 

2 Hema, '/Hi — to go or pass and to augment, Vide Rv., 
IX, 97, I and IV, 2, 8. 

3 Hema, vide Nir. Nigli., i, 2, VIII, 5, ii ; 8, i ; VIII, 87, 5. 

4 Nearly forty mentions are to be found in different forms. 
Vide Eg-vedic Concordance and Maxmiiller's Index. 

5 ^^Karmara, the smith is several times mentioned with 

approval in the Vedic Samhitas. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Little is known of the smithes method of work and of his 
tools. No doubt he smelted (dhma) the ore in the fire, hence he 
is called dhmatr, the smelter. Mention is also made of his bellows 
of birds’ feathers (Rv., IX, 112, 2)”, Vedic Index, voL I, p. 140. 

6 "Dkmat!' (lit. blower) occurs twice in one passage of the Bg-veda 

(V. 9, S) in the two nom. ‘smelter’ and “dhmitarl” 

which according to the Padapajha stands for dhmatari, a locative 
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mentions dhamaii in the list of verbs signifying dynamical action 
{gattkarmmdi) but in another place (N^ 2, 19) he explains the same 
verb as badhakatma. Synonyms of ^ the term badhah pratzgha- 
tananty parigluitanam^ and samgkatali, i.e., the act of striking blows. 
Panini (vii, 3, 78) connects dkam with dhma which means sounding 
and conjunction with fire Babdcigmsamfogaf oh), 

Thus we have from the term meaning a blower, a 

blacksmith 5 and as dhama is identified with dhma, we hzvQ dhmaka- 
ralf also meaning a blacksmith. Thus Karmara and Karmara of the 
Eg-veda identified with his work 'm signifies one working with 
bellows and fire and striking and hammering. 

Now the most important point of this '‘Karmara^^ is that if the 
guild of this class of men is once identified with that of blacksmiths^ 
the Indian traditions forbid to accept the guild as one occupying any 
thing beyond the particular profession of forging or preparing iron 
and iron alone. For in India a blacksmith cannot be taken to be a 


probably meaning in the smelting furnace— (Macdonell, J.R.A.S., 
1893, 446). Geldner (Vedische studien I, 146, n. I). Ber« 

tholomse (Indogermanische Forschiingen, i, 496, n. 2) and Oldenberg 
(Sacred Books of the East, 46, 388) regard the latter form as a locative 
infinitive ‘in the smelting', Ludwig (Infinitiv im Veda, Translation 
of the Ihv., 4, 334) and Neisser (Bezzenberger's Beitrage 20, 40) 
think dhimtari is a nora. sing. masc. used in the same sense as 

dliimta. Smelting is also clearly referred to (Ev., IV, 2, 17), and 

the smelter is described as using the wings of birds {parna hakunmUm) 
to fan the flame (Ev., IX, 112, 2). “That the art was widely applied is 
shown by the fact that reference is made to arrows with points of 
ay as to kettles which were fashioned of the same metal 

and could be placed upon a fire (Rv., V, 5, 30, 15) and to soma cups 
of beaten ayas (Rv., IX, i. 2, cf. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
252 ; Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities, 159)” — ^ Vedic Index^ voL I, 
p. 405. 

I ^Dhamd — ^‘Pratighatanam'M.e. hammering. The sound echoes 
the sense. The usual spnse of hammering being easily understood 
by ^^dhanta-dhani^ which is the sound created, 

, 2 Dhamaka — '‘a blower or Blacksmith''— Monier Williams; “A 

Grf 3 it^chmfcd'*-^Rot^ A blacksmith''-*-^ Wilson, 


3 Dhmakara- 
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brazier, or a carpenter, or anything else, since each occupation fixes the 
guild in regard to its social status by strict discipline of endogamy, 
and other laws of the caste-system.^ Thus one may rove round India 
but he could hardly find a blacksmith working as a brazier or a carpen- 
ter. This can never be in India, as the blacksmith being in a fixed 
guild could hardly free itself from the rigours of caste-discipline.® 
Thus Karimra of the Eg-veda, identified with the particular 
guild of blacksmith^ can never again be associated with that of a 
brazier or a carpenter as Wilson® very erroneously did. Monier 
Williams very wisely explained it as a guild of a "mechanic or 
blacksmith'*' only, and Roth by simply 'Smeid'*' or ‘smith’ alone 
as Macdonell does, which is taken up, though erroneously, by others 
to denote “smith” in general i.e., copper-smith^ or brass-smith, or iron- 
smith. ° 

Again the ancient Sanskrit term through Prakrt has 

been converted into the simple ‘WfK,’ in which form it crept 
into the Bengali language. And in Bengal we have still this guild 
‘ ’ purely and simply identified with the forging of 

iron and iron alone and plying the trade in the same primitive 
Eg-vedic style. ^ Thus the very existence of the 


1&2 “Possibly a quasi-caste of smiths was already developing 
from the guild organisation that existed.” — Vedic Index, vol. I, 
p. 140. “Caste, once created, naturally developed in different 
directions. Nesfield ( Brief View of the Caste System of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 1885) was inclined 
to see in occupation the one ground of caste. It is hardly necessary 
seriously to criticise this view considered as an ultimate explanation 
of caste, but it is perfectly certain that guilds of workers tend to 
become castes. The carpenters i^Taknan), the chariot-makers {Ratha- 
kara), the fishermen {Dhaivara) and others are clearly of the type of 
caste and the number extends itself as time goes on”.— Ibid., vol. 11, 
p. 269. 

3—6. Karmara : — “An artificer, a mechanic, a blacksmith, 
a brazier, a carpenter.”— Wilson, “A mechanic or blacksmith",— Monier 
Williams. “Schmeid.— Roth. f^Smith’k— Macdonell. 

■ 7 This prevails not only' in Bengal, but throughout India 
it holds good, for an iron-smith, fe.;, blacksmith can never be identified 
rvith a brass-smith, copper-smith^ ^ gold-smith. Each being a separate 
guild controlled by the discipline of the caste-system. Any one 
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ill the Eg-veda described as working with bellows/ exciting fire by 
means of dried faggots of trees, and hammering and preparing arrows, 
after whetting them on a stone ^ etc. indicates the existence of iron 
in the Eg-veda and offers the first prominent evidence in support 
of our identifying afas with iron alone. 

The next prominent evidence is afforded by Ev.^ IV, 2, 17 
(ayo na deva janima dhamantah), whetQ ayah is directly connected 
with dhamantah, which clearly proves that the wfk of the 
Eg-veda was occupied with the working of the metal ayas. Sayana 
has the following: mTm ^ 

I m 1 ^ i ^ — i. e. 

purifying their humanity^ as ore is purified by smelting. Here 
{dhamantali) plainly signifies purficatmi through fire^ bellows, and 
hammer. Thus we know very clearly that the metal ayas used 
to be purified, a fact which is further confirmed by an evidence from 
the Batapatha Brahmana (VI, I, 3, 5) That this fact of purification 
of ayas from ore at once dismisses any idea of identifying it with 
any kind of bronze is plainly evident.*’ 

Again from Kv., V, 9, 5, we have (dhamati) correlated with 


who has studied the guild organisation of India can easily testify 
to the accuracy of this statement. 

1 *’‘The smith with brushwood on the hearth and in his hand 
a goose’s wing with anvil and a blazing fire awaits a wealthy cus- 
tomer.” — Schrader, Pre- historic Antiquities^ p. 162. 

2 ‘*From the sand he created the pebble : whence sand finally 
indeed becomes a pebble; — from the pebble the stone : whence the 
pebble finally indeed becomes a stone ; — from the stone metal ore : 
whence from stone they smelt ore’^~Eggeling"s Translation, S. B. E., 
vol XLI. 

3 For in bronze-making two purified metals (e.g, copper and 
tin) are melted together to form an alloy. This process is called 
melting which is quite distinct from smelting. 

There exists in the Ev., (VI, 3, 4) the term Dravi^ melter which 
proves the existence of a particular class of guild of meliers. Sayana 
identifies it with dravayita or svarnakara, Wilson translates it 
*^as a melter causes to melt.” ‘'Hiranyakara denotes a %orker in 
gold' mentioned in the list of victims at the Purusa-medha (human 
sacrifice) in the Yajuryeda (Vajasaneyi Samhita, XXX, 17; Taittirlya 
U;I,4, 14^' I*).”— Vedic Index, vd, 11, a 505, 
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another term dhmata as well as with dhmatari. Macdonell 
means by dhmatari “in the smelting furnace.” Sayana^ 
identifies dhmata with Karmara. So do Ludwig and Neisser. 
By dhmatari Sayan a means dhmatr (smelter) and from 
dhmatr comes ( dhmatarah ) which Roth explains as Blaser 
(blower), Schmeltzer (smelter). Thus we have most clearly a 
positive evidence in the Rg-veda of smelting or of purification 
of ayas (from ore) by smelting operation, as well as of a 
class of men known as (dhmatarah) very often identified with 
Karmarah® and these facts, as we believe, led Macdonell and 
Keith to write — “Smelting is also clearly referred to and the smelter is 
described as using the wings of birds (parnasakunanam) to fan 
the flame. That the art was widely applied is shown by the fact 
that reference is made to arrows with points of ayas, to kettles which 
were fashioned of the same metal and could be placed upon a fire 
and to Soma-cups of beaten ayas,”® There is no doubt that this 
process of melting was not similar to the liquid smelting of modern 
iron-smelting method, as some scholars have erroneously taken it to 
be,* but was quite akin to the old process of purifying or smelting the 
metal in lumps while in the semi-molten state, as we shall show 
■ presently. 

The third and the most important evidence in regard to the identi- 
fication of ‘Ayas’ with iron is offered by Kv., X, 8t, 3 where the 
act of welding has been positively referred to by the term Samdharaati 
which Roth and Grassmann explain by ‘'Zussammen Scheweisset^’ 
i.e, to weld together, Sayana explains the term by 


1 Vide Say ana’s commentary on Rv., V, 9, 5. 

2 Vide Sayana’s commentary on Rv., V, 9, 5. 

3 Gharmah ayasmayah — ^Ev., V, 30, 15 ; ayohatain 
Rv., IX, r, 2 ; 80, 2. 

4 In modern smelting operations the metal is generally obtained 
in a liquid condition or molten state. This leads many scholars 
of the present day to suppose that the ancient process of smelting 
too was of the same type. Hence it is not surprising if they take 
smelting for melting which favours the identification of bronze with 
ayas, alloy being obtained by Sihlple melting. 

5 Samdhamati ( Sam and dhamati — ^pressed together in 
conjunction with fire, bellows and hammer) clearly meaning ‘'weld- 
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or pressing into i.e. joining together. Griffiths translates this Ek thus: 

the sole God, producing earth and heaven weldetli them, with 
his arms as wings together.’^ In the footnote on the expressions 
‘‘weldeth them" etc.”, Griffiths refers to the process of smelting in Ev., 
IV, 2, 17 and X, 72,2 and comments on the passage '^with his arms as 
wings” with the remark that wings fan the flames of fire in which the 
matter is smelled. So clearly the ^ ^welding of met has been referred 
to in this passage, that the idea of welding is purely and simply assoc- 
iated with iron and iron alone and no other metal was likely to have 
been so accurately known to scientists, metallurgists, lexicographers 
and even to lay-men. 

This evidence of the act of welding identified with the verb 
dhama, the act of Karmara or blacksmith working with ^**ayas”, 
at once confirms the belief of the existence of iron in the Eg-veda 
and affords sound grounds for identifying ^Ayas^ with iron, 

Thus from the Eg-veda itself one can at once gain an insight 
into the ^Unetallurgy of Ayad^ in those days of our ancient civilised 
life. There we find that the *TCarmara” or the Uihmatf, a member 






of a particular kind of guild of the blacksmith and the iron 
smelter,® with his simple tools, a pair of bellows, a furnace or forge, 
a hammer, and a whetting stone, used to prepare iron articles of 
commerce such as arrows etc, by smelting or purifying iron ore by 
fire made with fuel of dry faggots of trees. His work consisted in 
heating the ore in the furnace to a high temperature by means of his 
bellows, and then hammering the metal and even welding pieces 
together and lastly whetting on sharp clean stone.® 


ing.” The idea here is to unite together “the earth and heaven’’ 
i.e. to unite two things together keeping their respective entities 
quite distinct. 

Samdhamati : ‘Ziisammenschweissen’ — (Grassmann ) ; ‘fuse or melt 
■ together’ — •(Monier Williams). 

1 “Weld — To press or beat into intimate contact and permanent 
union, as two pieces of iron when heated almost to fusion.” — Ure. 

2 Vide ante, 

3 “It appears then that the claim of India to a discovery of iron 
and steel-making which has exercised more influence on the arts con- 
ducive fo civilisation and manufacturing industry, than any other within 

is ^t<^ether _ ^ unquestionable.”— 
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That there are evidences to support this description of the process 
of traditionary metallurgy in ancient Vedic India could be easily 
seem VVe have ample evidences from the Bg-vedic commentary of 
Sayana himself that up to the fourteenth century x\.C., he., during 
Sayana's time the same metallurgical process used to be carried on 
in India. ^ Again this view becomes fully corroborated when 
we see that even the system of Indian iron-smelting at the end of 
the 19th century a,C. was and even to this day is of the same simple 
type as in the Vedic age. H. Warth says in his notes on the 
manufacture of iron and the future of the charcoal iron industry 
in India ( India Govt, Reports, June, 1881) — *Tt has been 
stated that ancient nations derived their iron from the meteoric 
masses which are occasionally found on the earth’s surface* but 
it seems more likely that the iron was in most cases made by 
the people from iron ore. We hear that even the Negroes in Central 
Africa make their own iron, and the native Indian process of iron- 
making is simple enough to make it probable that ancient civilised 
nations were able to adopt it. At many places in India iron is made 
from pure ore, but before cheaper iron was imported from England, 
much more iron and steel used to be made than is made at the present 
time”^ 


— J, M. Heath, On Indian iron and steely in a letter addressed to the 
Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Bociety of Great Britain and Irelandy 
Nov,y 1837. 

1 Vide his commentary on Rv., I, 163, 9 specially in regard 
to the expression ^ayahpinda’ used by him. Clearly in his time 
iron used to be smelted simply from the ore and then ham- 
mered into lumps. Vide also his commentaries on Rv., V, 62, 7 
and 8. 

2 **The antiquity of the Indian process is no less astonishing 
than its ingenuity. We can hardly doubt that the tools with which 
the Egyptians covered their obelisks and temples of porphyry and 
syenite with hieroglyphics were made of Indian steel. There is no 
evidence to show that any of the nations of antiquity besides the 
Hindus were acquainted with the art of making steeh”“David 
Mushte, Papers on Iron and Steel (London, 1840), p. 669. 

'‘We know that a maritime intercourse was maintained from the 
remotest antiquity between the Malabar Coast, the Persian gulf, the 
country about the mouths of the Indus and the Red Sea: and if an* 
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That the iron used to be obtained in the form of lumps has been 
fully indicated by Mr. VVarth in his Report. There are still more 
evidences in support of this. In the same report quoted above Mr. 
Warth observes-" As the iron does not melt at the temperature 
of a common charcoal blast, it is impossible to bring the minute 
particles of iron together into one mass unless the slag is verv 
small.’'’ ^ 

Thus from the above it is quite clear that the iron smelting or 
purification of iron ore used to be done in the furnace in the form 
of semi-molten lumps and not in a complete molten state as we now 
get from the blast furnaces of modern times. This point is of parti- 
cular importance as many Vedic scholars seem to have a mis- 
conception of this form. Sayana also refers in his commentary 
on Ev., I, 163, 9 to this lump which he calls Ayahpinda. Moreover, 
the experiments which Mr. Warth performed and which he 
described in his note are extremely interesting and throws considerable 
light on the process of iron-smelting then in actual operation in 
India which from the most simplicity of its nature compares most 
favourably with that mentioned and described in the Rg-veda. 

Manindra Nath Banerjee 


to conclude that the steel of the south of India found 
tts way by these routes to the country of Porus, to the nations of 


Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

{^Translated Jrom the German version of A, Schiefner) 

HI 

EVENTS OF THE TIME OF KING SUBAHU^ 

Thereafter Subahu, the son of Ajatasatru, exercised the ruler- 
ship for ten years and held the teaching of Buddha in respect When 
the venerable Sanavasika- had held the teachership for a short period, 


1 Taranatha mentions as the chronological frame-work of this 

part of his work four successive reigns. These are the reigns of (i) 
Subahu, son of Ajata§atru (lo years); (2) his son Sudhanu (23 years); (3) 
his son Mahendra (9 years); (4) his son Camasa (22 years). The more 
authentic accounts of the Sinhalese Mahavauisa and the Erfilimanical 
Puranas know nothing of these kings. According to the former 
the immediate successors of Ajata§atru were (i) Udayabhadda (i6 
years), (2 and 3) Anuruddha and Munda (8 years), (4) Nagadasaka (24 
years). In the Puranas their names are Darsaka (24 years), Udayin 
(33 Nandivardhana (40 years) and Mahanandin (43 years). 

See Geiger’s English tr. of Makiivamsa, Introduction, p. xli, and 
¥♦ Smith’s Early History of India^ 4th ed., p. 5 r. Evidently Tara- 
natha’s sources had lost sight of the authentic historical tradition 
so that there was no other alternative than to insert fictitious names 
to fill up the gap between Ajatasatru and A^oka, Tr, 

2 Sanavasika (with variant forms of this name) is well-known 
in the Northern Buddhist tradition as the third Buddhist patriarch 
receiving the guardianship of the teaching from Ananda and in turn 
transmitting it to Upagupta (cf, besides Taranatha above cited. Rock- 
hill, Life of the Buddha^ p. 161 ; Rajendralala Mitra, Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist Literature of Nepal, p, 10 etc.). Taranatha’s account of his early 
life as given above (I. H* Q., voL III, p. 500) occurs in a fuller form 
in the Tibetan Vinaya (Dulva). See Rockhill, Life of the Buddha^ pp. 
161-167. The term ^anavasika literally means **wearer of the linen^’ 
and a legend is told by Hmen Tsang to account for this strange desig- 
nation (Watters’ Yuan Cliwang, vol. I, p. 120). A Sambhuta Sanavasin 
is known both to the Northern and the Southern tradition as playing 
a conspicuous part in connemoh, with the Council at VaiMll (see 
CullavaggEj, xii, I, 8fC of the Pi'll Vinaya Pitaka ; Dipavarjisa^ v, i6ff, ; 
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the venerable Madhyantika/ \vho lived at Varanasi,^ imparted the 
teaching in an excellent manner to the four groups® and he preached 
the law to the brahmanas and house-holders. At another time many 
brahmanas and house-holders of Varanasi took offence at the large 
number of mendicant bhiksus and reviled them saying, *‘Was there 
no other region for alms and was there no city as prosperous as 
Varanasi? We are obliged to support you, but you do not give 
us the least in return,” As they said so, the venerable Madhyantika 
encompassed by a group of io,coo arhants betook himself, soaring 
through the air, to the mountain Usira that lay in the north. 
There the householder Aja assembled all the monks of the four 
regions and maintained them for one 3^ear, and thus 44,000 arhants 
were there together. Through this cause the teaching was spread 
specially in the north. In this way Madhyantika delivered the 
teaching on the Usira mountain for three years. At that time 
iSanavasika lived in SravastI and through his preaching of the law to 
the four groups nearly looo persons became arhants. Formerly there 
were at the time of Ajatasatru two men of the brahmana caste of the 
name of Pana and Napa^ who had no knowledge of the law, were 






Mahavaipsa, iv, i8ff. ; ’KockhlW, Life of the Buddhay^, 176 etc.). He is 
the reputed author of a few verses occurring in Theragatha (see Ibid., 
no. cxcii). Tr. 

I Taranatha's account of the miraculous conversion of Madhy- 
antika and his 500 followers by Ananda at the time of his death 
(L PL Q., vol. III, p. 509) agrees substantially with that of the Tibetan 
Vinaya (Rockhill, Life of the Buddhay pp. 166-167). Both agree in 
making Madhyantika a contemporary of ^anavasika and therefoi'e of 
Ajatasatru and his immediate successors. On the other hand the- 
Ceylonese tradition as embodied, e.g., in the Mahavamsa, xii, 3ff. and 
the historical introduction to the Samaiitapasadika (P. T. S. ed., vol. p. 
63) makes him (Pali Majjhantika=:xSans. Madhyantika) a contemporary 
of the Thera Tissa, the son of Moggali, and hence of Asoka. Thus the 
N. tradition antedates Madhyantika by three centuries. For the U^lra 
mountain situated near Mathura (see Watters, Yncfi Chwangy vol. i, p. 
308). Tr. 2 More properly, Baranasi. Tr. 

3 Bhiksus, Bhiksunis, Upasakas and Upasikas. The corresponding 

ptf^adZmm* .Tr.. 

4 We may compare the account communicated in the Biography 

the Rarma^iataka (IX;, 9)* 
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wicked and cruel, observed no distinction between pure and impure 
food and killed different living beings. As these two had committed 
theft in a house and the king had their hands cut off, they grew very 
angry, and after giving a midday-meal to many arhants they wished 
that as a result of this good deed they might become Yaksas for des- 
troying the king and the inhabitants of Magadha. After some time 
both were struck by an epidemic, cut off and were reborn as yaksas. 
About 7 or 8 years after, when king Subahu was ruling, both of them 
acquired the position of Yaksas in Magadha and sent forth into the 
land a great infectious disease. When many men and cattle perished 
there and none could stop the epidemic, and when the astrologers ascer- 
tained the real state of things, the inhabitants of Magadha invited the 
venerable iSanavasika from Sravastl and begged him to subdue the 
two Yaksas. He on his part came to the mount Gurva where the two 
Yaksas lived, and stepped into the Yaksa-cave. The Yaksas however 
had gone at that time to the habitation of another Yaksa and were 
called hither by another Yaksa. When they returned, they got angry 
and let fall the rocks of the cave; but there came into existence another 
cave and in the same was seated the venerable Sanavfisika. When 
this happened three times, they let off a flaming fire; but the Arhant 
let off a still more powerful flaming fire in the ten directions, where- 
upon the Yaksas were terrified^ as all regions were on fire, they found 
no place of refuge, and when they gave themselves up to the protec- 
tion of ^anavasika, the fire was extinguished. Thereafter, as the teach- 
ing was preached to them, they became very believing and were 
initiated into the Seeking of Refuge (Saranagamana) and the doctrines. 
Immediately afterwards the epidemic ceased. This piece of magic was 
witnessed by a thousand brahmajjas and householders. 

The second section, the events during the time of king Subahu, 

III EVENTS OF THE TIME OF KING SUDHANU 

When the king died, his son Sudhanu came to rule simul- 
taneously with the conversion of Kasmira by Madhyantika. This 
Madhyantika reached Ka^mlra through his supernatural power and 
settled down on the banks of a lake inhabited by the Nagas, Then 
the Naga king Audusta with his retinue got into anger and sent down 
a heavy shower, but it could not move the fringe of the holy robe ; 
when the rain of different projectiles coming from different directions 
was changed into a flower-rain, the Niga appeared ' and asked whafthe 
Venerable desired. When the' latter demanded a piece of land and the 
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Naga asked ‘*How big a piece ?'% the Venerable said ''A piece of land 
that I can cover by sitting cross-legged"’; and that was granted to him. 
When by a supernatural crossing of legs he covered the nine regions 
of KasmTra, the Naga said "‘How large is the following of the venerable ?** 
“Five hundred,” “If there be one wanting, I shall take back the land 
“This land was chosen before by the Teacher as a place suitable for 
deep contemplation A Since where there are givers^ there are also mendi- 
cants, brahmanas and householders must also be settled/’ i\fter these 
words, he betook himself to Ka^mlra with the 500 Madljyantikas from 
U§Ira and also with many hundred thousand brahmanas and house- 
holders believing and devoted to the law from Varanasi. Thereafter 
many men came gradually to Kasmira from different lands and at the 
time when Madhyantika lived, this land was adorned with nine great 
cities, many villages of mountain-dwellers^ with a royal residence and 
twelve Viharas containing very numerous monks. He, then, through his 
supernatural power led the groups of men from Kasmira to Gandha- 
madana and subdued the Nagas by means of a fire-magic. When 
he had persuaded them to give saffron covering the shadow of the 


clerical robe, the Arhant magically made the robe large. When 





he had covered the saffron with this shadow and when all men had 
taken it up^ he came back in the twinkling of an eye to Kasmira, 
filled the land with colonies of saffron, and gave the command that 
this would increase their wealth by preference. He then converted 
all the inhabitants of Kasmira to the teaching and vanished from exis- 
tence. He preached the law for 20 years in Kasmira.^ When Madhy- 
antika came to Kasmira, the venerable Sanavasika taught the law to 
the four groups of men dwelling in the six towns. After a reign of 


1 The corresponding Sanskrit term is VipahyanU which Wassiijew 
(quoted by Schiefner in the additonal notes at the end of his German 
text, p. 28s) explains as a meditation in which the spirit is sunk in 
metaphysical thought. The equvalent term in Pali is Vipassana. See 
Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism^ p. 60. 

2 The above description of the miraculous conversion of Kasmira 
by Madhyantika and his introduction of saffron into that country 
occurs also in the Tibetan Vinaya (See Rockhill, Life of the Buddha^ 
pp. 167-17D j Peer,, Fragments extraits du Kandjour, pp. 83^86). There 
the Naga^ is called Hu-lun-ta. The Ceylonese account is somewhat 

'Xdiv ^28, Samantafiisidika, P. T. S» 
j to; be Amvalaw - ■ 
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23 years king Siidhanu one day passed out of this existence. After 
him the officials and retinue of this king, one thousand in number, 
stepped into the priestly office through fenavasika. With these and 
very many others he passed the summer at the cemetery of Sitavana; 
after they had meditated on the cemetery^ground at the conclusion of 
the Varsa, all obtained the asubka-samadhi'^ and attained afterwards 
the completion of the highest form of knowledge (lit consciousness 
or conviction), and became Arhants. Thereafter Upagupta, 
son of a spice-dealer, was ordained as a priest and perceived the 
truth ; after seven days he attained the complete emancipation from 
two of the Arhant-slages.® When Sanavasika had given over the 
teachership to Upagupta he passed out of existence in the land of 
Campa, Instructed by this ^^aQavasika sooner or later in the doctrines, 
100,000 became Arhants. In this matter the people of Kaiimlra 
maintain that Madhyantika must be counted in the succession-list 
of teachership, since while Madhyantika held the teachership for 15 
years in Madhyadesa, the venerable ^cinavasika had only a few dis- 
ciples* When Madhyantika went to Ka^mira, Sanavasika held the 
teachership, so that there were eight ‘handings-dowif of the teaching. 
Others maintain that the teacher had prophesied the conversion of 
Kaimira by Madhyantika, that Aiiaiida would teach him the word, that 
Ananda would hand over the teachership to Sanavasika, and that there 
would be only seven ^‘handings-down" of the teachership ; this opinion 
the Tibetans also follow,® 

The third section, the events during the time of king Sudhanu, 


1 The practice of ahuhha contemplation was known to Buddhism 
from early times. It consisted in meditation on the basis of some 
impure object. For an explanation of this term see S. Z. Aung and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, Compendium of Philosophy ^ p. 121, n, 6. Tr. 

2 The stages of Arhantship in their ascending order are as follows; 
Srota-apanna, Sakrdagamin, Anagamin, and Arhat. Tr, 

3 The sevenfold ^‘handings-down" of the teaching mentioned 
above as in accordance with the Tibetan tradition is apparently based 
upon the following succession of Buddhist patriarchs after ^ikya 
Buddha:—' 

_ (^?) KSfyapa, ip) Inandai. Upagupta, {i) Dhitika, 

(/) Sudarlana* ■ Th^e early- patriarchs are distinguished in 
the 'Tibetan Vinay^^ 'as ''Elephants* le* mighty ones (see 
Rockhill, Tr. 



Age of the Manusamhita 


Various theories have been started regarding the age of the Manu- 
saiphita. Max Muller wanted to bring it down to the fourth century 

A. D. Buhler however arrived at a different result and formulated the 
rather too wide limits for the age of ilf. viz. the second century 

B. C. and the second century a.d., and there is a general concensus of 

opinion among the scholars to acquiesce to his theory in this respect. 

But now, by a careful study of the quotations from M. in other works, 
it is perhaps possible to show that after all the actual date of M. 
lies rather beyond than within these arbitrary barriers of time-limit. 
From two considerations, each exaggerated to an unreasonable degree, 
M. has been denied his due; firstly,that a large mass of popular parables 
constituting the 'Spruchweisheit’ of Ancient India has been bodily 
incorporated into the Maniismrti and therefore many of the verses 
in the quotations might really have been taken from this source and 


not necessarily from the Manusamhita. This hypothesis is certainly 
more or less correct. The other consideration is that our M. was 
formerly composed in sntras, so that many of the quotations from 
M., specially those that cannot now be traced in the extant text of 
the Manusmrti, may refer to this sutra-work. Now I may say 
m this connection that we have as yet no reason to imagine 
such , a MSnava Dharmasutra. We shall see below that there was 
indeed a work of the Manava School written in prose; but in all 
probability it was later than our metrical M. and was rather a 
Manava ArthaSastra than a Manava Dharmasutra. Biihler’s theory 
of the Manava Dharmasutra is based on a single passage of the 
Vasisjha Dharmasutra. Vas. (iv, s) says that according to the Mana- 
vam (iti manavam) one may injure animals when sacrificing to the 
manes and the gods and when entertaining a guest (pitrdevatatithi- 
pujayam pas'um hirn.cyat). His next sutra is identical with M. v, 
41 (madhuparke ca yajue ca pitrdaivatakarmani / atraiva ca pa.suin 
himsyan nanyathety abravin manuh // ). 

5 “ 1=“* giving a summary of M. v, 
Dharmasutra con- 




r, .,3. lit# t ’ 'tt t '' ■ — ' con- 

other -works of this class, partly of prose and 
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fronted with a stupendous theory built upon the flimsiest of founda- 
tions. It is a very common feature of the Smrtis that before quoting 
a verse or verses a paraphrase of the verse or verses concerned is 
given beforehand, expressing thereby also the author^s own view. 
Let us consider for exnxiplQ BaudA, II, i, This sutra of 

BaudK is without doubt the paraphrase of the first of the two verses 
quoted in the following sutra^ with the usual introductory remark 
ath^py udaharanti, which^ en passant, may easily be recognised to 
be a verse of M, though in the present text of M» it has been split 
up into two — viii, 314 and 315/ specially as the other verse quoted 
in this sutra is almost identical with viii, 316. Thus. Vas. iv, S need 
not be regarded as a quotation from the Manava Dharmasutra whose 
very existence is hypothetical. The special point in this passage 
is that the words flti manavam’ have been placed before and not after 
the verse ; but we cannot be sure of these words too, for they are not 
seen in all the recensions of Vas. ; for example, VasiMasamhita as 
published in the Smrtisaipgraha, Calcutta, 1889, omits these two 
words. It may further be urged that Vas, quotes numerous verses 
of Manu with or without acknowledgment, most of ivhich are again 
found in our M. Now if it is true that Vas, had before him only a 
sutra work of the Manava School, how is it possible that these quota-* 
tions, should be always in verse and never in prose {Fas, iv, S has 
already been dealt with)? It may be held therefore that we have as 
yet no proof of the existence of a Manava Dharmasutra which, when 
versified, became the Manava Dharmasastra. 

We can go a step further. It may be proved that a metrical 
Manusmrti was in existence before 300 B.C — at least before Vas, 
and Baudh, were composed. 

Buhler fully discussed the quotations from M, in the Mahabharata, 
but he did not take into consideration the important quotation in 


1 stenah prakirya kesan saidhrakam musalam adaya skandhena 
rajanam gacched anena mam jahiti tenainaip hanyat. 

2 ath^py udaharanti-— skandhenMhaya musalaip steno rSjanam 
anviyat/ anena iadhi mam rajan k§atradharmam anusmaran// Msane va 
visarge va steno mucyate kilbisat/ aSasanat tu tad raja stenad apnoti 
kilbisam// 

3 raja stenena gantavyo', muktakeiena dhavati/ ' acak^S^ena tat 
steyam evamkarm^smi ^adhi mam// skandhen4daya musalam lagudam 
vapi khadiram/ saktin cobhayatas • tiksnam ayasam dandam eva va// 
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the Ramayana, Kiskindliya kanda, xviii^ 30-32.'* Verse no. 30 refers to 
Manu by name, verse no. 31*= i/, viii, 318 and verse no. 32 
viii, 316. Now, the Kisk. kanda is generally considered to be 

free from interpolations; but even without this gratuitous assumption 
it may be shown independently that if these three verses are 
at all interpolations, they were thrust into the Ramayana at a very 
early date — at the time of the Baudh, at the latest. M. viii, 
316 is found quoted both in the Kisk. kanda, xviii, 32 and 

Baudh, II, I, j6; Ram. mentions Manu by name and Baudh. 
introduces the verse with the usual ath 4 py udaharanti — a fact which 
leaves no doubt that both the authors concerned are in this case 
directly quoting M, independently of each other. But there is a great 
differnece between the two versions of this verse as found in these 
two works — so great that it is difficult to detect their connection with 
each other without at first comparing each of them with the 
original verse of M. The first half of this verse in the Ram. is iden- 
tical with the first half of the verse as found in M. while the second 
half is somewhat different. Baudh. on the other hand has the second 



half of the verse in common with JkT. while the first half is somewhat 





different. Now, this, I think, can be explained only on the hypothesis 
that both Ram. and Baudh. had drawn upon M. about the same time 
and then each wrought minor changes in the verse in its own way. 
Moreover these verses are seen in all the recensions of the Ram. and 
they in no way disturb the harmony of the chapter. These verses 
in the Ram. therefore cannot be laid aside as interpolations. 

Let us consider the first of these three verses in the Ram. 
It is said here that Manu had pi'oclaimed the following two verses 
(not sutras). This shows that the author of the Kisk. kanda knew 
no sutra work of the Manava school, but rather a metrical work of 
the same. We should also remember in this connection that the 
Naradasmrti certainly records a very ancient tradition when it lays 
down that the Manusmrti begins with a verse^ (which occupies the 


iruyate manuna gitau §lokau caritravatsalau/ 
grhltau dharmaku&Iais tatha tac caritam maya// 
rajabhir dhrtadandas ca krtva papani manavah/ 
nirmalah svargara ayanti santaih sukrtino yatha// 
vipi moksid vi stenab pipat pramucyate/ 
MSsaii-;^pasya tad' aySpnati kilbisam// 
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fourth place in the extant text of M.) and as it is highly improbable 
that a sutra work should begin with a verse, it must be admitted that 
Narada here has in view a metrical Manusmrti. The united evidence 
of the Ram. and Nar. therefore goes against the hypothesis that 
formerly the Manusmrti was written in Sutra style. 

To return to the main theme. We have seen that the Ram. 
quotes M. viii, 316 and 318, Again M. viii, 317 and 318 are 
identical with Vas. xix, 44 and 45 introduced with an 'athapy- 
udaharanti’ and Baudh. II, l6, i, as shown above, contains two verses, 
one of which is without doubt the original verse of M. now split 
up into two viz. viii. 314 and 315, and the other almost identical with 
M. viii. 316. Here we find consecutive verses of M. viz, viii. 314 and 
31S. 31 ‘Oi 317, and 318, broken up into three pairs and quoted in Vas., 
Baudh, and the Ram. respectively. All these works are approximately 
of the same age. It is a legitimate conclusion therefore that these 
consecutive verses of M. were known to the authors of the 
Ram., Vas. and Baudh. Now, this fact may be explained only on 
two hypotheses. It may be said that these verses were known to 
the authors concerned only in the shape of an adage; but this is im- 
possible because popular parables never take the form of a series of 
verses as we have before us — it is only the pith that counts in these 
adages and not necessarily depth of wisdom. The other and the only 
possible hypothesis is that these authors had before them a metrical 
work ascribed to M. which contained these verses. This work was 
much the same as the present M. because all these verses are found 
iii the extant text in slightly different forms. 

Other quotations from M. in works of quite a different nature have 
an important bearing on this question. As Prof, Bhagavaddatta has 
pointed out (Introd. to Manduki Siksa p. 16), a verse of M. (II, 318) 
has been quoted in three works on Siksa viz. Manduki (xvi, 7), 
Yajnavalkya (II, 73) and Narada {11,8,27). At first sight it 
may appear that this verse belongs to the common tradition of Siksas 
and that M. has taken it from them; but it may be proved that it is 
just the opposite and that the iSiksas have borrowed it from M. Tlie 
second pada of this verse in if. is “ naro vary adhigacchati” whereas in 
the Mig^ukl and Narada Sik§as it .fe "bhitale vari vindati ” which was 
very probably the original form of tihe second pada of this verse for we 
see that the YajSavsdkya which from internal evidence may be 
proved to be of a later date, gites exactly the reading of M. and 
not that of thtt other ^ikjaSr fWoidug thereby that at the time of 
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its composition M,, the primary source of this verse, had undergone 
a slight change. We may assume therefore that this verse did not 
belong to the tradition of Siksas and that Manduki here actually 
quotes a ManusmrtL But we should remember that the Manduki S. 
is at least as old as the oldest of the Dharmasutras. 


There is another very curious point about our M, Judging by 
the minor differences in the texts of the commentaries, Prof, Jolly 
has come to the conclusion that a thousand years ago i.e. about 900 
a,d.^ the Manusmrti was almost the same as it is at the present day 
(Recht luid Sitte, p. 24). But precisely at this time we find Raja- 
Bokhara quoting a work of the Manava school which lays down 
that there are only three sciences and thus cannot be our M. 
(see KlvyaimmmnsTi^ Gaek. Orient, Series, p. 4). The quotation 
runs as follows : trayivartadandanltayas tisro vidyah iti manavah. It is 
well known that Kautilya too in his Arthasastra quotes a work of the 
Manava school almost in the same words. Thus we see that side by 
side with our AT. there was another work of the Manava Carana. It 
may also be taken for granted that this work was written in prose, 


for otherwise we should have to imagine that two authors of widely 



different ages, writing independently of each other, paraphrased a parti- 
cular verse in exactly the same words— an idea which on the face of it 
is absurd. Thus the work of the Manava school referred to by Kautilya 
was not the hypothetical Manava Dharmasutra but quite a different 
work of the same school— perhaps the Manava Arthasastra, though by 
anonymously quoting two verses (vii, 105 and xi, 181) of M. (see Arthas. 
pp. 29 and 219) he betrays his acquaintance with the metrical Manusmrti. 
We need not fight shy of this fact and assume that both M. and 
Kautilya have borrowed these verses from a common source, for 
we have seen above that a metrical Manusmrti was in existence in 
the fourth century B.C. at the latest. We say at the latest, because 
even scholars like Kern and Jolly have given their unequivocal 
acquiescence to a Pre-Buddhistic date for the chief Dharmasutras, 
and the date of the Rain^ established by Jacobi still remains 
unchallenged as Ludwig’s fanciful theories cannot be taken 
seriously. . 

The . question has often been raised, why of all the Sm|lis 
the Manusatnhita should be most popular and command universal 
. a£c|^iice.,; No satisfactory answer to this question has yet been 
giiawi. ! are now ijipi a position to. say that the Manusmrti is most 

r ; iinive#^y' ‘-accepted i becasUe it is perhaps the roost 
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ancient work of the Smrti literature and not less because, at a 
very early date, like the Ramayana, it was composed in popular 
verses, agreeable and accessible to the general public, when the law- 
books of the other Vedic Caranas were still composed in the unusually 
stiff prose of the sutras and could therefore hardly interest the general 
public in them. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 

Town-planning and House-building in Ancient India 
according to Silpasastras 

In ancient India, Architectoni or the science of architecture 
was extensively cultivated and it received recognition as one of the 
sixty-four sciences and arts which the ancient Hindus practised. In 
the construction of sacred edifices, caityas, viharas, as also of palaces of 
emperors and kings^ the science must have attained a high develop- 
ment. The Ajanta and Ellora caves show that the description 
of an underground tunnel given in the Maha-Ummagga JatakaJs no^ 
simj)ly an imagi native pictu re, but that in ancient days such difficult 
feats of engineering were actually performed by the engineers. .The 
description is very realistic and we give below an excerpt from the 
same : 

‘*Mahaummaggassa pavisanadvaram nagare ahosi, atfeharasahatthu- 
bbedhena yantayuttaavarena samannagatam hi ekaya aniya ak- 
kantaya pithlyanti, mahaummaggassa dvisu passesu itfchikahi cinitva 
sudhakammam karesi, matthake padaracchannam karetva ullokamatti- 
kaya lepetva setakammam karesi, sabbani p* ettha asltimahadvarani 
catusatthiculadvarani ahesum, sabbani yantayuttan, eva ekaya aniya 
akkanfeya pithlyanti, ekaya akkantaya vivariyyanti, dvisu passesu 
anekasatadipalaya ahesum„ te pi yantayutta va ekasmim vivariy- 
yamiine sabbe vivariyyanti ekasmiip . pithiyamane sabbe pithlyanti, 
dvisn passesu ekasatanam^ khattiyanaiii _ ekasatasayanagabblia ahesuro, 
ekekasmiip nanava^^ai^ccattbaraigatthatam, ekekaip mah5sayanai}i 
samus$itasetacchattaip, ekeka-^ -.sibasanam, mah^sayanatp iiissaya 
tbitain ekekam matugamapot%teftpakai^^ nttamarupadharaiii ‘hat- 
•tb^na anlmadtva pa manussampakam ti na sakka fiatum, api ca 

. 1 H, Q., DECEmiEE, 1927 , , “ 19 
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ummaggassa gabbhe dvisu passesu kusala cittakara nanappakaracit** 
takammam kariipsii : Sakkavilasasineruparibhandasagaramahasagara- 
catumahadipahimavantaanotattamanGsilatalacandasuriyacatumaharaji- 
kadichakamasaggadivibhattiyo sabba ummagge dassayimsu, bhumim 
rajatapattavannavalukam okiritva upari ullokapadumani dassesum, 
ubhosu passesu nanappakare apane pi dassayimsu^ tesu tesu thanesu 
gandhadamapupphadamani olambetva Sudhamma-devasabham viya 
ummaggarn alaipkariipsu” ( Jatakatthavannanaj vol VI, p. 432), The 
entrance into the greater tunnel was in the city : It was provided 
with a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with machinery so that all 
were closed by pressing a peg. The tunnel was built up, on either 
side, with bricks and was worked with stucco : planks were put in the top 
(of the tunnel) and plastered with cement and then white-washed. There 
were in all eighty great doors and sixty-four small ones; all of which 
closed by pressing one peg and opened by the pressure applied to 
another. On either side there were many hundreds of cells for plac- 
ing lamps, and they also were provided with machinery, so that 
when one was opened, all were opened and when one was shut 
all were shut. On both sides were one hundred and one bed-rooms 




for one hundred and one Ksatriyas, In each of these was laid a 
variegated bed, as also a great couch shaded by a white umbrella, 
a throne placed near the couch and a statue of a woman of such 
surpassing beauty that without touching it with hand it was not 
possible to know that it was not human. Also on either side of the 
tunnel skilful painters made all sorts of paintings 5 the splendour of 
Sakka, the belts of Sineru mountain, the sea and the ocean, the four 
continents, Himavat, Anototta lake, the Vermilion mountain, Sun and 
Moon, the heaven of the four great kings with the six heavens of 
sense and their divisions were to be seen in the tunnel. The floor 
was like a silver plate, being strewn with sand. On the roof were 
full-blown lotus flowers. On both sides were booths of all kinds : 
here and there were hung wreaths of flowers and scented festoons. 
In such wise they adorned the tunnel till it was like the divine hall 
of Siidhamma, 

The rules for the construction of temples were elaborately laid 
down in works on Pancar a tragama and the Puranas. Works on Silpa 
rules about construction of houses, palaces, temples, 
es, turrets, etc. The high art displayed in some of the 
remains of beautiful Structures reared long ago has won 


'of-.artists^ Western and Eastern 









ilL 
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alike. The ancient Hindu loved a beautiful house, a well laid out : 
village, and with passionate devotion reared huge temples, perfect 
in their proportions to the gods whom he worshipped. The devotion 
and the high art with which these forgotten artists did their work 
can be seen even now in the architectural remains found al! over the 
country. The elaborate carving which they executed on stone pillars 
etc. is intricate and beautiful ; and even hard stone in the hands of 
these workmen was like woo^. These master craftsmen seem to have 
disappeared from the land, and with them their art. 

From the list of sciences, arts and manufactures given below, we 
can have a picture of the state of activity as it existed in the Aryavarta 
in ancient days. They were not mere dreamers or speculators or 
idlers who dabbled in words. They led intensely active lives. 
They traded extensively with lands over-seas, colonised distant 
lands, opened up forest lands and spread Aryan culture to far off 
lands. From a list of sixty four arts given by Kslrasvamin, only 
a few are enumerated below : 

(1) Building of chariots, conveyances, boats, ships and other 
marine craft, 

(2) Assaying gold, silver and other metals, 

{3) Inlaying with gold, and silver, 

(4) Manufacture of porcelain and glass-ware, 

(5) Construction of jets, fountains, sprays, water lifts, suction 

pumps etc., 

(b) Manufacture of engines of war and weapons of offence and 

defence, 

(7) Caligraphy of various scripts and illumination of manu- 

scripts, 

(8) Tailoring and embroidery, 

(9) Saddlery for horses, elephants and camels, 

(10) Spinning and weaving, 

(11) Extraction of arrows and other missiles from the body, and 

healing of wounds, 

(12) Distillation and mixture of honey and drinks, 

(13) Modelling vessels from clay, wood or stone, 

(14) Painting and skilful mixing of colours, 

(15) Laying out reservoirs, canals, aqueducts, roads and 

palaces. 

The^ science of architecture -has , for long been a neglected 1 
study among the Indologists* They confined their attention mostly 
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to the Vedas and literature dealing with Dharma, Philo- 
sophy, Grammar, Drama, etc. Till very recently, Sanskrit works on 
architecture were rarely published and the manusctipts of such one as 
are in existence were not within the reach of those who would have 
otherwise devoted their time to them. Four works on Slpa have been 
published within the last few years by the Travancore Government 
in their Sanskrit Series^ Messrs. Anantalwar and Rea have published 
a good summary of RJanasara ^ilpa with very valuable illustrations in 
the introductory volume of the They 

characterise the work as ‘‘the most perfect one having elaborate and 
exhaustive details chiefly for temple or sacred architecture" and for 
town-planning according to the Hindu ideals’^ ; and as can be seen 
from its valuable summary, Manasara iSilpa seems to deserve the 
high praise that has been bestowed upon it. 

Works on Agama-Pahcaratra and Vaikhanasa deal with archi- 
tecture. In the Padmasamhita and Tantrasamuccaya, we find elabo- 
rate rules about the construction of temples. The Agamas mostly 
follow the works on ^ilpa and the chapters in books on Agama deal- 
ing with Silpa read like chapters in some of the works on fSilpa, 

In the following pages we confine our attention mostly to 
Sliparatna, Mayamata, T antrasamucchaya, Manusyalayacandrika 
Vastuvidya^ Padmasamhita and Sanatknmara-vastu^astra. 

Silparatna and Mayamata are important works on Silpa, 
while Manusyalayacandrika and Vastuvidya are fragmentary works 
on the same subject and they appear almost to be summaries of the 
larger works like the above. 

The author of Mayamata has been said to be Mayamiini, perhaps 
the divine architect of the Suras and Asuras, In the second verse of 
Mayamata^ it is said : 

i 

This is all that we find about the author of the work. So it is not 
possible for us to add anything more about the author. It is an ancient 
work chronologically older than Silparatna in which frequent references 
are made to it. In Silparatna it is mentioned : 

^ w -€4% m fix 
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Late Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri wrote in the preface 
to the same work as follows : — 

^^The King Devanarayana referred to in the above verse is said 
to have ruled over a territory with his capital at Arnbalappurha 
now within the state of Travancore. He was a great patron of learn- 
ing ; and entertained in his court the famous Narayana a great 

poet and Vaiyakaranika and author of Prakriyasarvasva> Narayanlya 
and many other works and is known to have flourished in the latter 
part of the i6th century A,c. It is therefore certain;, that the author 
of Silparatna, a protege of his, also lived in the same period.’’ 

The last work Sanatkumara-vastusastra is a manuscript kindly 
lent out to me by the erudite Vaisnavacarya, His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Jiyyar Svam! of Melcot, Mysore State. It is a manuscript 
written perhaps a century ago on palm leaves. It is in excellent 
condition. There is a Telugu commentary which is more extensive 
than the original. The commentary is not intelligible in some places 
and confusion about the units of length is very frequent. The com- 
mentary is not a very helpful one, for the commentator omits ex- 
planation of verses which need explanation. The work contains 
some diagrams in the margin, drawn without reference to the 
scale. They are at best rough sketches only. 


II 

Without correct measurenaents and a close observation of propor- 
tions of the masses, it is not possible to make an tirtistic structure. 
In the laying out of a garden or a town or a village, or in the building 
of a temple or a residence, correct measurements are necessary, 
and it is said that (Mayamata, chap. 5 , si l). 

A table of units of length is given below as described in the works 
on Silpa. The units of length most commonly used were the Aiigula 
and the Hasta i.e. Kara or the cubit- Both these lengths are clearly 
derived with reference to the parts of a human body and from the 
very nature of their derivation they seem to be variable. There is an 
attempt made to standardise these units and we cannot say whether 
there were standards of length maintained in the courts of kings. 
Even ill Pali works we find mention of hatti and the surveyor himself 
was called the rajjuggahaka. 
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The smallest unit of length, according to all authorities on ^ilpa, 
is a Paramanu, the atomic length visible only to the Yogic sight. For 
it is said and it is i/8 of an arigula, i.e. 

of an inch approximately. Just as modern physicists are 
basing ^ their measurements on the length of a light-wave, so 
the ancients took for the basis of all their measurements an imaginary 
unit of very small length and the successive units increase eightfold. 
It is not clear why multiples of eight are chosen. 


Ratharenu = 8 Paramanus 
Valagra = 8 Ratharenus 
Liksa==8 Valagras 


Yuka==8 Liksas 
Yava = 8 Yukas 
Arigula = 8 Yavas 


Prajapatya = 2 S A^ulas 
Dhanurmusti = 26 Ahgulas 
Dhanurgraha = 27 Aiigulas 
Dhanurdanda^ 

f =4 Hastas 


Yasti 


Vitasti=i2 Angulas 


Rajju = 8 Dandas 


Hasta 


Kisku 


= 2 Vitastis 


Krosa -=500 Dandas 
Arthagavyutam = 1,000 Dandas 
Y ojana = 8,oco Dandas 


Rajju seems to have been the unit of most general use in the 
survey of field and the last three in measuring long distances, say 
between distant towns. According to the "Indian Architecture,"* 
R^jju is equivalent to 48 English feet. 


^ In measuring areas, the unit of area is a square, the length of whose 
side IS a Danda. A Kakanika { ) is a square of sixty four 

square Dapdas. A MSsam is equivalent to four Kakanika s and a 
Vartanaka is a square, the length of whose side is thirt}'-two Dandas. 
A Vatika and a Gramakufcumbavani are defined to be equivalent to 
Ij28o and 2,560 square dandas respectively. 


Different units are used in different constructions as the followin<T 
will show : ^ 


■ '‘‘I' ‘ , ; ^55n^ „ 
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Kisku measurements are used in the construction of carriages and 
couches. Prajapatya measurements are used in the construction of 
Vimaiias etc. Dhanurmusti measurements are used in measuring 
building sites etc. Dhanurgraha measurements are used in measuring 
villages,, towns, citiesj etc. Also Kisku measurements are used for 
measuring all sites for construction etc. Danda measurements are used 
for surveying towns^ citie-s, etc. Hasta measurements are used in 
measurements of houses, chariots, and couches. 

The Hindus commence all undertakings, secular or otherwise, 
with some religious observance. At the commencement of the 
building of a house, the Hindu is to perform a religious ceremony 
viz., the worship of the Vastu Purusa, The myth concerning "Vastu 
Purusa is given in the seventh chapter of Silparatna. The Vastu 
Purusa is supposed to have his head in the north-eastern and his 
feet in the south-western corner of every site chosen for a building. 
Different gods and goddesses are supposed to be at the different parts 
of his body. According to the Silpa Sastra, each site is to be divided 
into 64 or 81 squares, and associated with each of these is a god or 
goddess. The Vastu Purusa in such a case lies along the diagonal 
running from the north-eastern to the south-western corner of the 
building site. The divisions of a building site into 64 or 81 squares 
with their devatas are represented in the figures given at the end. The 
places themselves are known by the names of the Devatas who are 
supposed to reside there, A bali is to be offered to these gods and 
goddesses and the various substances that should be offered in the bali 
are given in the Mayamata some of which are also given below. 

The Brahmasthana should be worshipped by offerings of scents, 
garlands, milk, honey, clarified butter, rice cooked in milk, fried rice. 

1 n the Aryakasthana should be offered fruit and some prepara- 
tion of kidney beans and other eatables, and sesame seeds. 

In the Vivasvatapada should be offered curds. 

In the Mitrakapada should be offered panic grass. 

In the Mahidhara milk should be offered. 

In the Parjanyaj^ada ghee should be offered. 

In the Indrapada butter with flowers should be offered. 

In the Bhaskarapada honey and roots should be offered. 

In the Satyakapada (Madbuka) sweet limes or panic seed should 
be offered. 
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In the Bhrsapada butter should be offered. 

In the Gandharvapada all scents should be offered, 

In the Bhnigarajapada sea-fish should be offered. 

In the Mrgapada dried flesh should be offered. 

In the Carakipada malya and ghee should be offered. 
In the Vidarlpada salt should be offered. 


The first subject that every author on ^ilpa Sastra deals with is 
the choice of a site for the construction of a building,— be it a 
temple, a palace or an ordinary house of the householder. In the 
Mayamata it is said : 


i ^ 11 

• ^ T% 11 


**The places where gods and men live are called by the general name 
of vastuj which is of four kinds : land, house, carriage and couch. 
Amongst these the land itself is the most important and those 
connected with it were called vastu by the ancients.^' 

In all the books on vastu, we find elaborate descriptions about 
the site to be chosen for building a house or a temple. Details 
concerning the colour of the soil, its taste, smell and fertility, the 
direction in which it slopes, are as important as the location of the 
site. In the Mayamata it is said ; 




- : , • . ^ ^ 

‘^Tlie land which has one colour, white, red, yellow or black, which 
'5,|||^|i:^!tast%|'i^iJsich produces -(when beaten) sounds resembling 
trumpeting of elephants pr neighing of hoi'ses, which slopes from 


wm 
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south and west to north and east, which does not smell like cows, 
or corn, or lotus, which does not contain stones or chaff, which resem- 
bles a good cow (with regard to fertility ?), which is devoid of bones or 
stakes and which does not contain small holes is the land best suited 
for all purposes and accepted by all ancient sages.” 

^ ?fT I 

^mi I 

»T50iiw g i 

The land should not smell like curd, ghee, honey, oil, blood, corpse, 
fish or birds ; the land having such smells is condemned by the good. 
It should not be near a temple or a public hall or a king’s palace 
or in the proximity of a Candala settlement or near the house 
where workers in leather ply their trade. It should not have thorny 
bushes and trees. It should not be triangular or like a gem or resemble 

a tortoise in being elevated in the middle and depressed all round. 
It should not be hollow and it should not be like a drum or a fish in 
shape and it should not have in the four corners big trees. 

From the quotation given above, it is clear that the choice of a site 
was no easy matter, and the builder had to make a very close and 
minute examination of the soil. The fertility of the soil, the strength 
of it, and the ease with which water could be procured by sinking 
wells in it were also to be determined by the prospective builder. In 
ancient India, there were people who qualified themselves for testing 
sites for house-building, and land-tester’s business must have been a 
lucrative one. In the GamatjicaiitJa Jataka, we find the ministers of 
a young prince testing his capacity to bear the sceptre, his 
father being dead, by dressing a monkey as a man and introducing the 
disguised monkey to the prince as a site-tester who served under 
his royal father during his life time. In the Majjhimanikaya, we find 
a reference to those who were making a living by site-testing. 

As I have said, the slope on which the land lies is, according to the 
^astuvidyS', also a very impcfirtant thing for consideration. In the 
same work, distinct names are given to the land according to the 
direction of its slopes. 

an 
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That land which slopes towards the east brings prosperity and that 
which slopes towards the north gives wealth. If the land slopes 
towards the west, it destroys wealth ; and if it slopes towards the south, 
it brings death. 

If the land is elevated in the Varunasthana and low in the 
Mahendrasthana it is known as Govlthi. 

If the land is elevated in the Indrasthana and low in the Varuna- 
sthana it is called Jalavithi. 

If the land is elevated towards the Somasthana and depressed 
aiouf the Yamasthana it is called Yaraavithi. 

If the land is elevated towards the Yamasthana and depressed 
towards the Somasthana it is called Gajavlthi. 

If the land is elevated towards the Igasthana and depressed 
towards the Nirfitisthana it is known as Bhutavlthikam. 

If the land is elevated towards the Agnisthana and depressed 
it is called Nagavlthi and the land which 
depressed towards the Agni 

liji, 



'dSvi 

I* 
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The author then describes the lands suitable for building houses 
to the members of the various castes. It is not easy for us to see 
on what rests the suitability. 

The land of the Brahmanas which is depressed in the Indrasthana 
and elevated in the Nirriti, West and Vayupada, is called 
Susthana. 

The land which is elevated in the Saumya, Isa and Pavana padas 
and depressed in the Yamapada is called Sulabha and it brings 
about the prosperity of the king and kingdom. The land elevated 
towards the Isana, Indra and Agni padas and depressed towards 
the Varunpada is the most propitious to the Vai§yas and is 
known by the name Cara. 

The land> which slopes towards the Somapada and is made 
beautiful by Kusa and Darbha grass growing on it, is the site most 
propitious to the Madras to build houses upon and it is known by 
the name Svamukha. 

There are also given in works on Vastu the names of trees which 
are supposed to be propitious to the different parts of the compound 
in which these trees should be situated in order that the house-owner 
might derive the greatest benefit. 

' ...'.'.y.!-.. ■■ ..rv .rs ■ -- 

^swsi: ’WT ^ I 

^ a'3 'w I 

’«i=aifrsRi»Rf' 13 T?i 51: i3!?t iwr^m i 

The holy fig tree (Ficus religiosa) is most propitious when situated 
in the eastern part of tire site and in the southern part the glomerous 
fig tree (Ficus glomerata). The Indian fig tree (Ficus Indies) is 
most propitious when situated in the western part of the site and 
Plak§a (Hibiscus populneoids or Ficus infectoria or waved-leaf fig tree) 
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when situated in the northern part of the site is most propitious. Ficus 
indica is to be avoided in the eastern part of the site and Plaksa in 
the southern part. Ficus religiosa is to be avoided in the western part 
of the site and Ficus glomerata in the northern part. 


If 


m 




It IS only within recent years that problems concerning town- 
planning have begun to engage the attention of both the Govern- 
ment and the public, and experts have been appointed to study the 
problem in all its various aspects. Prof. Geddes delivered in some 
of the Universities instructive lectures on this problem and his 
illuminating addresses have shed a good deal of light on this impor- 
tant subject ^ 

The prevalent view regarding town-planning in ancient India' 
is that the towns or cities grew in a most disorderly way, 
houses, temples and streets being constructed in a way devoid of 
order or method. Such a view is but natural, because the ^ilpa 
bastras have not been studied and their contents are not known. The 
descriptions found in literature, of big towns and cities, do not help us, 
for these seem to be mostly based on imagination. But one thing is 
certain. There were very big cities, fortified with ramparts, moats, 
strong gate.s and battlements, containing well laid out streets, 
par s, tanks, theatres and colleges. Bazaars were well placed and the 
drainage does not seem to have been neglected. The water supply 
of the town was also looked after, and in those ancient days the 
besiegers of a town tried to overcome the besieged by cutting off 
s water supply. In the Maha-Ummagga Jataka there is a very 
realistic description of how king Cujani-Brahmadatta besieged the 

‘'■“f F^rmanent rasidencea have 

, , . different names corresponding to villages towns 

and their suburbs, forts and fortified places. We shall first Z 

Villages or towns as given in works on ^Opa 
Hnds of 
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twpjra fJTff^: ^'5sus[m< ?m: t 

'wpjti 

[ I w^tswTii; ] 

(i) Grama (2) Khefcaka (3) Kharvata(4) Durga (5) Nagara (6) Rajadhani 
(7) Pattana (S') Dronikamukha (9) Sivira (10) Skandhavara (n) 
Sthanlya (12) Vidambaka (13) Nigama (14) Sakhanagara, 

The classification is sometimes based on the number of Brahmana 
or Dvija inhabitants of the place, sometimes on its area and at 
other times on the perimeter of the site on which the village stands, 
The following are the details on which the classification is based. 

There are many kinds of villages classified according to the 
extent of their areas. The smallest amongst them is sixty-four 
square dandas in extent and it is called the smallest Grama (’inwiw. 
’iiHi; ). The next in order is oiie 128 square dandas in area and the 
largest amongst this class of small villages is 192 square daijdas in 
area. 

The second kind of villages called by the name of Kheta (%) 
is again divided into three classes : the smallest, the middle and 
the largest and their areas measure 256, 320, 384 sq. dandas res- 
pectively. 

The third kind of villages mentioned is the Kharvata (lafe). The 
smallest amongst them is 448 sq. dandas in area and the two better 
classes amongst the Kharvatas are 512 and 576 square dandas in 
area respectively. 

The fourth kind referred to is the durga, and the durgas are 
divided into three classes— the smallest, the middle and the largest — 
according as their areas are 640, 704* or 768 square dandas res- 
pective!}?. 

The fifth kind described is the Nagara. There are three classes 
of Nagaras, — the smallest, the middle and the largest, having areas 
of 832, 896, 960 square dag^as respectively. 

The sixth variety mentioned Is divided into three classes, the 
smallest amongst them having an area of 1,000 square dandas, the 
middle ones 1500 square daqtjas and the largest 2,000 square danejas. 

The seventh kind com|Hdses three classes whose areas are 3,000, 
4,000 and 5,000 square dan^ respectively. 
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The eighth variety consists of three classes again, their areas 
being 6,000, 7,000, and 8,000 square dandas respectively. 

The second method of classification followed in works 
on ^ilpa is that based on the perimeters of the sites on which 
the villages stand. According to this classification there are twenty- 
four different kinds of villages. The first five kinds are villages, 
the perimeters of the site's on which they stand being one lakh, eighty 
thousand, sixty thousand, forty thousand and twenty thousand dandas 
respectively ; the primeters of the remaining vary from nineteen 
thousand and five hundred dandas to five hundred dandas, 
decreasing at the rate of five hundred dandas in gradation. 


The third and last method of classification is based on the 
number of inhabitants belonging to the Dvija castes. In Mayamata 
it is said that the largest, the middle and the smallest amongst 
the best gramas contain twelve thousand, ten thousand and eight 
thousand inhabitants of the twice-born castes. It is evident that 
such villages must be big towns, because in a place containing 
such large numbers of Dvija inhabitants there should be thousands 
of residents belonging to other castes. 


The largest, the middle and the smallest amongst the villages 
of the next order should contain seven thousand, six thousand and 
five thousand inhabitants of the twice-born castes respectively. 

The third in order amongst gramas, according to this classifica- 
tion, is divided into three classes according as they have four 
thousand, three thousand or two thousand inhabitants of the twice- 
born castes. 

The fourth in order amongst gramas is again divided into three 
kinds according as they contain one thousand, seven hundred or 
five hundred Dvija inhabitants respectively. 

The fifth kind comprises, eleven kinds of gramas, the number of 
their Dvija inhabitants being four hundred, three hundred, two 
hundred, one Hundred, eighty-four, sixty four, fifty, thirty-two, six- 
teen, twelve and eight respectively, 

The last class mentioned in this classification comprises ten 
kinds, the number of Brahmin inhabitants varying from one to ten. 
These are called Ekabhoga villages. An Ekabhoga grama according 
to the Manasara is : 



' ‘ ’ 'nt f., ' < t'ti ’ 
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It is a village under the sway of a Zemindar. Under his control 
a large number of servants and lease-holders live in the village. 
The Zemindar is answerable to the Superior Government, for the 
revenues due from it. As is common in such cases the Zemindar 
would be the capitalist of the place, the agricultural population 
being under his sway. 

Grama : 

According to Bharata the place where many members of the 
Brahmin and other castes reside and which is not protected by 
ramparts or a moat is a grama 1 

In the Markandeya Furana it is said : 

mj i 

The place where Sudras reside in great numbers and where agricul- 
turists reside in large numbers and which is situated in the midst of 
agricultural lands is called a grama. 

It is interesting to note that the definition of a grama according 
to the Markandeya Parana differs from the definition according to 
Bharata. 

The Mayamata says : ’ 

The Gramas should be built on the southern bank etc. of rivers ; 
in the midst of villages the Khetaka and in the centre of the 
kingdom the Kharva^a should be built It is also stated "‘That 
which is situated amongst four hundred villages*^ 
is a Kharvata. According to Srldharasvamin a village is situated near 
a moutitain or perhaps near a mountain range ^m:). From 

Mayamata it is clear that a Kharvata Is a pretty important town in the 
kingdom while perhaps the Khetaka was something like the divisional 
head^quarters of a revenue official who looked after the revenues of a 
group of villages. We may suppose that such a group formed a higher 
iadmimstrative unit in' the Wrigdbm.- ' 
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There are seven kinds of durgas some of which corresoond fr, k; 
fortified towns of modern days. The Silparatna (5. 8) says^ 


5 to' cr‘ I 

acw' '%f?r sERpci II 


The mountain tort, the forest fort, the fort situated i„ water the 
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poisons are mentioned as articles that should be sto,rfa'n7“,‘'“‘ 
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Forest fort : 

That fort which is not accessible on account of its being situated 
in a waterless tract or in a forest tract or in a place waterless as well 
as woody is the forest-fort. 

Water fort : 

In the same manner a fort, situated in a place full of natural water 
sources or in a morass or is surrounded by a river or ocean, is known 
as a water-fort according to the ancients. 

Airana fort : 

A fort situated on an extensive saline tract or a land full of water 
and trees and surrounded by inaccessible walls is called an Airana 
fort. It is not clear why special mention is made of a fort situated 
on a saline tract. Could it be for the protection of such tracts ? 
Or were such saline tracts used in any way for the manufacture 
of salt ? 

Divyadufgax 

irtTOWM t ^ II 

“The fort, within the protecting walls of which the following deities 
reside — Indra, Vasudeva, Guha, Jayanta, Vaisravana, A^vinidevatas, 
Visnu, Siva, Durga, Sarasvatl — is called a Divyadurga. 

Perhaps the ten deities were worshipped in the temples built 
into the walls of the fort, and at these temples there were gates. 
A large number of gates is not conducive to a strong defence of 
a fortified place, unless it is a very extensive one defended by big 
armies. Perhaps such forts were large military cantonments. 

The forts which are called Dhavana and Krtaka are to be known 
by the characteristics indicated by their names. We cannot say 
whether the Dhavana fort was one which could be easily moved from 
place to place, 

I. a. Q., DBCEMBEk, 192? 21 
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It IS Clear that it was not a permanently fixed fortified land but 
an encampment or a military column which \vas moved from place to 
place and which could be defended like a fort, 

Krtakafort I 

No details are given about the Krtaka fort and it is not 
possible to say what_ kind of durga it was. But from the use 
le wor Kitaka it may be inferred that it represents some kind of 
ort intended for the purposes of deceiving the enemy. 

There is a general description of forts given in the Silparatna : 


^ ?>i sTTcf i 
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The fortified places should have undrying sources ef . ? i . 
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protected by stakes. Doorways, raised platforms’ audience halls' and 
halls of assemblies should be built in them. Machinery (guns etc., 
should be placed all round and there should be dusty roads all round. 
All round there should be tents for men of all classes to reside in. 

The sites of forts should be triangular, square, circular, rectangular 
in shape or they should resemble a segment or a sector. In all 
forts protecting walls should be built of bricks less than twelve 
hastas in height and the thickness of the wails should be half their 
height, A dusty road should he made and the main wall should 
have a road. 

Nagara : 

'Rir SPR I 

sif witi: i 

sferantuj ii 

A town situated in the middle of a kingdom or near a river is called 
a nagara. It should be protected by stakes, mud, etc., surrounding 
walls, towers, battlements and guns (?) placed all round, 

Ea/adMnl : 

A town having one, two, three or four gateways is called a Raja- 
dhanl. A Rajadhani as commonly understood is the capital city of 
a Kingdom. 

Pattana ; 

The city abounding in various articles of merchandise and treasures 
situated near the waters of the ocean (sea-coast town) and containing 
seafaring merchants, is- known by the name of Pattana. .. 

DroT^Atnukka : 

W. ti 

Similarly the city at the mouth of rivers falling into the sea, to 
which ships resort and where merchants from lands overseas live in 
large nutahears, is called a Droijifflukba by the learned. 
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Sivira : 


cTct II 

In a foreign country or in his own, the milifary camp of a man 

desirous of conquests and having the four-fold army, is called 
Sivira. 


Skandhavara 


si 5 II 


The militaiy camp in the vicinity of the kings who are fighting 
With each other is called Skandhavara. ^ 


Stharilya : 

ti?{ ^ 

*>y = 

Sto«;a”b"theClr^ hingWorces, is caliec 

Vidambaka : 

Nigama : 

toN imwrag'w' 5 fiuw ^ cw II 

The place where members of the four castes, artisans and workmen 

treasures and food grams, is known as Nigama. 

Sakhanagara : 

and where townsmen 
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reside and which has agricultural lands, gardens and mines is called 
^akhanagara. 

There are eight different ways in which a city or a town should be 
planned according to ^ilpa ^astras. In the ^ilparatna we find : 

The laying out of a grama is eight-fold and the villages are known 
by the names Dandaka, Svastika^ Prastara, Prakirnaka, Nandyavarta, 
Paraga, Padmaka, and Srlpratistthita. The following are the details 
concerning the planning of these different villages : 

Dandaka : 

According to Mayamata (10, 54ff.) there are four kinds of Dandaka 
villages. It is stated that the village in which there is one street like a 
stave is called Dandaka. 

If in the middle of it there is a street running towards the north, 
it is called Kartaridandaka. 

That which has four gates in four directions (north, south, east 
and west) is known as Bahudandaka, 

The village is known as Kutikamukhadandaka which is laid out as 
in the previous case, with many pavements on either side of the middle 
street. 

That village which has three streets running east and north is 
known as Kalakabandhadandaka. 

There may be either two or four gateways in a Dandaka village. 
No rules are given for fixing the bazar sites. So the markets may be 
located in such parts of the village as would suit the convenience of the 
inhabitants. As for the location of the temples pertaining to the 
different gods and goddesses and the parts of the village site that 
should be allocated for the residences of the members of various castes, 
reference should be made to the general instructions given with regard 
to town-planning in works on iSiJpa. These details are given in a 
subsequent part of this essay. 

Vedlbhadraka : 

The Mayamata says^ There are three streets running towards east 
and three towards the north in a town known by the name of Vedi- 
bhadraka. Between these there may be many paved roads. 

,.S^miikd I , ' ^ 

According to the Mayamata, in a town laid out according to the 
:Svasl5ka plan, there are six streets facing north and east and six 
others are designed outside. 
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The Silparatna says : There is a mention only of an eastern street 
facing south, a southern street facing west; a western street facing north 
and a northern street facing east. 

There might be any number of small streets running between the 
main streets, 

Bhadraka : 

There are four streets running east and north and there is a Brahma- 
vrtapatha. Also there are three paved roads on the eastern side. The 
Brahmavrtapatha is defined thus in the Mayamata. 

The street in the middle (part of the town) is called Brahma and it 
should be the navel (the central part) of the city. 

Bhadramukha : 

There are five streets facing east and five facing north. Such a 
town is called Bhadramukha. ’ 


Bhadrakalyana : 

There are six streets facing north in a town known by the name of 
Bhadrakalyana, 


Mahabhadra : 





There are seven streets facing east, seven facing north and seven 
west and the rest is as before. Such a town is called Mahabhadra. 
Vastusuhhadra \ 

There are eight streets facing east and eight facing north. There 
are twelve streets with pavements and argalas. Such a town is called 
Vastusuhhadra. 

JayMga : 

The town where there are nine streets facing east, nine facing north, 
and which has main gateways and smaller gateways as also pavements 
and argalas and where there is a King’s palace is known by the 
name of Jayanga, 

Vifaya : 

In the town where there are ten streets facing north and ten facing 
east, which has a king’s palace and where argalas are placed in proper 
manner and which has many pavements is known by the name of 


ime of Sarvatobhadra there should be 
deven facing east. On the Western 
> palace should be located. Before it 

the for ladles 
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should also be located. The street running towards the east from it is 
known as theRajapatha or the king’s high-way. On either side o it 
there should be situated the palatial buildings of the very rich and near 
them should be the residence of weavers and to the north of it the 
notters The residences of inhabitants belonging to different cas es 
Louldbe built according to the thdr castes’ status m the hierarchy 

'■ -castes. i - 

We have given above some details about town-planning. 

According to the Mayamata there are sixteen different ways of plan- 
ning a town. According to Silparatna there are only eight ways of 
town-planning and the Padmasamhita agrees with the Silparatna. 

There is frequent reference to Kuttimas and Argalas in the 
Mayamata in connection with town-planning. Kuttimas so ar 
can be gathered mean pavements. Pavements are perhaps the p aces 
where the inhabitants gather in groups to spend their idle rnomente 
or they might be the places where vendors of fruits, flowers and sweet- 
meats sell their articles. Why such prominence is given to these 
Kuttimas by the author of the Mayamata is not dear. As for 
Argalas they seem to be some sort of obstructions like turn-pikes 
on the roads and such impediments might be ordinarily removed from 
the paths and placed there again when needed. To control unruly 

mobs and prevent them from moving all over the town, these impedi- 
ments will be very helpful to (if the meaning of Argalas be such) the 

police authorities. In the absence of any detailed information concer- 
ning them, it is not possible for us to say what these Argalas are.^ n 
the description of cities I have read, I do not find any mention of h 
Argalas. Curiously enough these Argalas do not find any men ion in 
the Silparatna even though the book closely follows the Mayamata. 

Separate portions of the town are allotted for the residences 
members of various castes and the particular parts of the tow" wtee 
different kinds of articles should be sold are mentioned generally 

works on ^ilpa. The Silparatna states ; ^ ^ 

In the part indicated by Patjanya, moving towards the place ot 

Areala sloping toiykrd^iil* nbrth-east there should be the water 

wjs. no parttalar places are 

be located in the northern portion of the town. AH the Vant 
Isbi isiSlittaamenti!* park, for public use in all village, and towns. Sneh 
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parks seem to have been very common in every town and village 
in ancient India, for the Jataka tales mention frequently public parks 
where people spend their time happily on festive occasions. These 
parks were the camping grounds of wandering sages and mendicants. 
Some of these ancient parks were widely known e.g. the Migadaya 
Paik of Benares and some of them perhaps were very extensive for in 
the Jatakas we find that some of them provided sports for kings. 

Sometimes the kings had their own separate parks. They used to 
betake themselves with their councillors to their parks for holding 
conclaves with them on very important state affairs, as they consider- 
ed such places to be free from eavesdroppers. 

The nautch girls should have their residences in the southern part 
of the town and it is clear that they were not premitted to reside 

anywhere and everywhere in the city. 

All round the city the Madras should have their houses. The Madras 
perhaps are agriculturists and members of the fourth caste who 
served members of higher castes for wages. 

The merchants who are of the VaiSya caste should have their 
residences in the eastern part of the town. Merchants of the Vaisya 
caste are separately mentioned because there were foreign merchants 
and merchants belonging to other castes and they should have theie 
residences in different parts of the city or town. The houses of the 

potters and barbers should be built in the northern and eastern portions 
of the town. 

( To bi continued') 


K. Rangachari 



MISCELLANV 

Sir Edward Gait’s History of Assam 

When this History of Assam appeared for the first time, the 
present writer published a ctitical study thereof in the Hindustan 
Review, igoS (January and February), I am glad to see that 
the distinguisted author has revised his book and brought out a secofid 
edition wherein he has made many ememdations in the 
light of my humble criticism, although in a few cases he has not 
been pleased to accept my suggestions. I shall not however reopen 
those cases here, but confine my observations to such points as I could 
not touch in my former critique as I was not then equipped 
with adequate information on those points. 

In this article therefore I wish to deal mainly with the second 
chapter of the book relating to the history of the ancient kings 
of Kamarupa, and make some observations on chapters X, XI and 
XIII that deal with the History of Cachar, Jaintia and Sylhet.^ 

II 

The period from the seventh to the tweljth century 

The author might have put '“fifth” in lieu of ‘“seventh” as he has in 
“Appendix A” of the book given a list of the kings of Kamarupa 
from Pusyavarman — whose dat&has been put down as 430 A.C. (of 
course approximately). Pusyavarman must have been, however, a con- 
temporary of the great Gupta Emperor Samudragupta, the founder 
of the Gupta Era that dates from 319-20 A.C. He named his son 
Samudravarman after that Emperor ; and not only this, his daughter- 
in-law’s name was “Dattadevl” which was also the name of the wife of 
Samudragupta. That shows Pusyavarman’s admiration for the con- 
temporary Gupta Emperor whose sphere of influence extended up to 

it Two puhlicationa— ttivftta, by Mr. Achyuta 
Cbafan Chkudhufi t'atfvanidhi and the other, Ee^mbarajper Dar} 4 »- 
viMi, edited l>y tbe present writer, coiit^ning a good deal of new 
itjform^itioh on the history of Sylhet, |idpda and Cachar, seem to have 
escaped Sir Edward’s notice. , 

; I. H, Q., DECIMBBR, I927 22 
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Kamargpa as is clearly seen from the Pillar InscrinHonor a- 

year, back so a, to date hta circraar “ bST“ “ 

found the name 'of Sustliitav ^ ^"‘'<=“Ptions he might have 

Aphsad I nscriptions of Aditya Seim.?^"But^ 1 f 

that Dn Fleet Styled this Sn<?fKif ^ stated here 

Of Madhyadefa though the me^Z^f 

,• -..rt s-s 

Then again Sir belonging to Kamarupa. 

P.a.e H«n.VD^rm“Z:aTrlt?ahrt^"d°" 

llie donor's panegyrics show rtar ,l a "''''o'i" 

founder of 'the k- of Brahmap.ia. the 

(as is shewn in Appendix A) but ‘n Indrapala 

least Dharmapala (the dotoih t ; S" “P ^o at 

son of Gopala who, by the wav " (‘P^l^ ?) and grand- 

successor of Indrapala, immediate 

EdZZait TVn;' - enumerated hy Sir 

of Dharmaplla has alrLy b'een me'nK "a a"" ^ 

been recently discovered— one above. Two new ones have 

mala the donor of grant no ii in flarjara, father of Vana- 

Copper-plate grant of Indrapala fhe d ^ 

Both these grants have not vL ht in that list, 

journal. The plate of Harjara fwhi discussion in any 

obliterated,-so much so that onl! t '' ^ 
be deciphered here and there on b and sentences could 

«des of the plates; yet 




scriptions), p. 8. Indicarum, vol. Ill (Qupta In- 

2 Ibid.^ p, 203, 

3 An article on this was published by me in the T? 

1332 B,S., no 2 Th.-s = / ™®*nthe Rangpur Parisat 

■RajSv#”pubIi.h«4 Z:S« the “Pracina 








■R§ja>4b-' published “^^Scina 

Parisat Patrika, 
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we get from it names of some kings— predecessors of the donor— not 
mentioned in Vanamala’s grant or in that of Balavarman (grant 
iii in the list). The second grant of Indrapala is in a fair condition 
except the part dealing with the boundary, but it does not supply 
any very important information of historical nature in addition to what 
we get from the first grant of Indrapala (no. vi in the list). 

We should now proceed with these grants serially. The first is 
a grant by Bhaskaravarman discovered at Nidhanpur in Pargana Pan- 
cakhanda, Sylhet. Sir Edward names it as the “Pancakhanda grant” 
but it now goes by the name of "Nidhanpur" since the publication 
of its first instalment in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XII (1914). 
This first instalment consisted of the ist, 2nd and the last plates and 
Sir Edward is quite in the dark as regards the subsequent discovery 
of several other plates — the 3rd, the middle (which may be either the 
4th or the 5th) and the penultimate plates. The set is still incomplete 
as on recent personal enquiry held by this writer at Nidhanpur it has 
become known that the grant consisted of as many as seven plates 
of which one (which may be either the 4th or the Sth) has still remain- 
ed undiscovered. 

But the discovery of the third and the penultimate plates has led 
to serious alterations of the observations made mostly by guess 
on all matters of , the grant other than the genealogy of the royal 
donor: it is now found (i) that Bhaskaravarman renewed the 
grant which was not made by him, but by his great-great-grand-father 
Bhativarman (alias Mahabhutavarman) ; (2) that the grant did not relate 
to a plot of land" in the Province of Karna-Suvarna— but apparently 
in the king’s own dominion of Kamarupa (though not expressly 
stated anywhere in the inscription) ; (3) that the grant was not made 
to a single individual, but the plot was allotted to more than 200 
Brahmanas of different gotras (clans) in unequal shares ; and (4) that 
the grant was not made towards the end of the reign of Bhaskaravarman, 
but by the beginning of his reign when he was helping his friend 
Harsavardhana in conquering IKafna-Suvar^a.^ 

That the land gtant^^<iik|,fiot belbfjg to Sylhet,. where the plates 


have been, IS,, myi article in the Hindu- 




riraese emendations as well as new 
.! ■ by "(he 3 r 3 ai^'th'e penultimate plates will soon 

' %ht‘ 'iii’ilie ' ifepigraphia Iliilioa,; '"A’ third article dealing with the 
middle plate has recently been sent to that Journal. 
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Stan Review with arguments in support thereof 5 and this has now been 
confirmed by the discovery of the third plate where it is stated that the 
land lay in the village Mayurasalmala in Visaya (i.e. district or rather 
pargana) of Candrapuri. This Candrapurl is most probably the same as 
‘Candrapari'^ mentioned in the inscription of Vanamala Deva (no. ii in 
Sir Edward's list) as the south eastern boundary of the land granted 
lying west of Trisrota (modern Teesta-river) i.e., somewhere in 
Northern Bengal — evidently in the Rangpur District.^ 

These inscriptions of Bhaskaravarma,n have a special value as 
throwing a flood of light on the history of the Brahmanas in the 
eastern part of India. When Yuan Cbwang visited these parts, he 
found all other places full of Buddhistic temples and monasteries ; 
but Kamarupa had not a single one of these things. It seems that 
Brahmanas from those neighbouring kingdoms affected by Buddhism 
found ready shelter in Kamarupa and here we find in a single village 
of Mayurasalmala more than 200 families of Brahmanas of about 40 
different gotras (or clans)® representing almost all the existing 
gotras that are found at present in Bengal and Assam. With the 
abatement in the tide of Buddhism in Bengal, Brahmana families 
spread themselves by migration from this seedling ground of the 
Brahmanas to different parts of Bengal— especially the eastern and the 
northern parts that lay close to Kamarupa, The Sampradayika Brah- 
manas of Sylhet, who so long avowed that they had come from Mithila 
or Mid-India, are evidently the descendants of the Brahmanas who 
went to Sylhet with these Copper-plates that have therefore been found 
in that locality,^ Who knows that those of the Brahmanas of Bengal 
who allege that their ancestors came from Kanauj or such other place 


1 "Candraparf has no meaning : and as Sir Edward rightly says, 
'the record is unsatisfactory' ; the original plates are untraceable and 
the article published in the /A SB., 1840, does not contain any 
facsimile of the inscriptions to verify the correctness of the reading. 

2 The river Karatoya was the western boundary of the Old Kama- 
rupa all along : and an area between the Karatoya and the Teesta 
must have been in the locality now in the Rangpur District, 

3 The plate yet supposed to be undiscovered is expected to 
coi! 5 ta|n about 75 names of the Brahmanas and probably some more 
gotras not mentioned in other plates. 

: 4 'JSce 'Chap. 'XIII, Sylhet'. : — 
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are not descendants of the Brahmanas who migrated from the ancient 

""'Nexfin chronological order has been mentioned the grant of 
w TL Devi but as already stated, a stray Copper-plate has recently 

CuDta Era) in the inscriptions on a boulder on the northern bank 

, .. Tezouf Three new names viz., Kumaia, 

the Brahmaputra down Tezpur. galastambha 

Vairadeva and HarsavarmaiD of the dynasty u 
le town from thi. stray plate among the predecessors of 

““ihe' orant no. iv is of Balavarman which Sir Edward says was 
bronght to light by him. If by '“"S'”* “ “rEdward's 

the Asiatic society for p« .~ 

Statement is all light. > » .. j j^ically by the late 

Society, they had been not only read ^ k “„hVi„ a local 

Mahamahopadhya lowed J In no. lea, 

than seven places the wr,.er of f this in his 

from Kalidasa’s RaghnvamSa, and Dr. Hoetnle ment. 

article I /ASS., vol. ylllf Ratnapala, whereof 

Tben«t t„o (no. .v+^ a«.d ha. been appended 

the traislanon by Dr. ^ ,^>3 g„nt 

to the book (App. C). A . , - .l ^ nf fhe seal as Sir Edward 

has also been inserted along win t ® „ Unfortunately the 

considers this Ur. Hoernle could not correct all 

inscriptions are full of r r onenine verse has been 

of them. For instance, the first half of the opening 

Id after emendation by him as follows -- ^ 


as 


" fo^rSost'lfil"- ^ .menhoned ^ 

' 'hiiarya^'’^'5hv4ahafell5''^^^ ^Ts'^'^stated 

at p. 30 of the- book un w re „ : ^ is fully deciphered.] 

l''''4heW’fiafhbSidiscdvefedwheh#*s.pl3teof Harjara^^ y ¥. 
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The translation, therefore, is not wholly correct 
_ Then come the two grants of Indrapala whereof 
tioned by Sir Edward as serial no. vi. 

The grant of Dharmapala should have 
Its existence, as already stated, was not kn 
The last mentioned grant, viz. no. xii ir 
A rather exaggerated valm 
that the kingdom of Kamat 
Gauda. I should think that 
mention of the conouest nf 


list^ is of Vaidyadeya. 
It whence it is inferred 
y to the Pala kings of 
then a very triumphant 
pa (or i'ragjyotisa) would have been 
• mention whatever of that kingdom 
s much is mentioned that a piece of 
ti and Kamarupa mandala," was 
_ this I infer that a portion of 

•amarupa bordering Gauda was acquired by 
into a vassal state wherein Tingya(notTisya 
a was installed as ruler, as perhaps a reward 
fterwards became a rebel and was suppressed 
re was appointed ruler thereof in his stnaH 


^ 2? -B, s., 
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pp. 181-188 were brought to Sir Edward’s notice or not : and 
if he knew of these plates and yet omitted to mention them here, 
then I should think that he must have considered them as not per- 
taining to Old Assam(i.e,, Kamarupa). In fact, though named “Assam 
Plates” on account of their having been sent from Tezpur by a 
European Assistant Engineer, the grant and the donor seem to have 
belonged to Eastern Bengal very close to Kamarupa. 

Besides the copper-plate inscriptions, Sir Edward has mentioned 
the rock inscription of Harjara dated Gupta 510 (829 A.C.) found at a 
place on the Brahmaputra near Tezpur. It may not be out of place to 
mention here another rock inscription discovered some years ago at a 
place near the Kanaibarashi Rock about a mile from the north bank of 
the Brahmaputra near Gauhati. This is dated ^aka 1137^ and though 
only a verse of 32 syllables, the record is very important, as it fixes the 
date of the first invasion of Assam by the Muhammadans (evidently 
under Bukhatiyar Khilji) as 13th Caitra 1127 Saka— about 27th March, 
1206 A.D. The whole army was extirpated, and this proved an evil 
augury for the Musalmans who could never get a permanent footing in 
Assam though they attacked the province several times during about 
500 years after that date. This inscription proves also the independence 
of Kamarupa at that time. 

Before concluding my review of this chapter, I would touch on 
some points that appear to be discrepant.^ 

The Capital of the kingdom of Kamarupa in Bhaskara’s time has 
been surmised to have been “somewhere further west” than Gauhati 
i.e, Pragjyotisapura “either in the Goalpara district or the Koch Behar 
State or in the North-east of Rangpur” (p. 25). This is based upon 
the supposition that according to Yuan Chwang “it lay 150 miles 
east of Paundravardhana” (p. 24). But Yuan Chwang did not say 
that the Capital lay 150 miles east of Paundravardhana; what he 
said is only this— -"Going east 900 li or so (about 150 miles) crossing 
the great river Kalotu, we come to the Country of Kamarupa” (p. 24). 


# . 

2 There are apparently some 
vardhana to the where 

I. 32) “God ' ^ukra” should i«, 
mistake, ' 'u 


slips, e.g.{p. 26, 1 . 36) '‘Paurj(|ra- 
st” should be “west,” and fp. 27, 
AGod^,&kra"'may. be a printih^' 
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So it was the Country and not the Capital which the Chinese traveller 
reached after crossing ‘Kalotu’ (which is ‘Karatoya’) that formed the 
western boundary of Kamarupa from Naraka’s days up to even 
recent times {vide Yogini Tantra). 

Sir Edward Gait mentions the names of Palaka and Vijaya, with 
“Stambha” put after them (p. 24), probably because their ancestors 
were Sala-‘stambha’ and Vigraha-'stambha’. Names of Palaka and 
Vijaya occur in Balavarman’s copper-plate inscriptions {JASB., 1807 
part I) without ‘Stambha’. » 

Sir Edward makes Pralambha the founder of a new line on the ex- 
tinction of Salastarabha’s dynasty (p. 30). But this is not supported 
by copper-plate inscriptions. The Ratnapala’s inscriptions evidently 
show that all the 21 kings starting from ^alastambha belonged to 
his Ime (vide Dr. Hcernle’s translation, p. 370, verses 9 and 10) In 
Balavarman’.s inscriptions referred to above the verses 9 and 10 
Jow clearly hat Plarjara (Pralambha’s son) belonged to the Vamha 
Oiue) of Salastambha. In Vanamala’s copper-plate inscriptions, 
Pral^bhas predecessors began from Salastambha and ended in 

Sri Harisa^who was probably his brother as can be inferred from' 
vci se no* 

I do not know whenco Sir Edward has got mforn,ation that 

family (p 32) which could not bo a fact inasmuch as ho himself 
was-ono of that family as I have shown above. Nor do I find ^, 1 : 
ttmg in tho^ Copper-plates in proof of Sir Edward's assertion thlt 
Vanamala “enjoyed an unusually long reign” (a 3= i • 
tears only y as the regnal year, ft was, rather, Har^ra, who mu” 
have reigned very long as we learn from the stray nlate alre^H 
tioned, that the grant was ordered by Yuvaraja (heir-apparent) ^^hn^ 
.alyan unusuai fact drat was probably Le to 


I 


the reading is only tentative as ‘Vijaya’ is meLv ! ' 

- -S' A. 1840, part II. The reading of the i 

as published there, is full of mistakes which th however, 

rectify when he.published In llTcT. t .'"''ter tried . to 

C~i ^ • y p0 tilCSC olEtcs in "D 

^|f^'f!i|atr?^t_Patrika,-i 32 tB^Sl ^ the Rangur 
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The sovereigns of old Kamartipa, whose copper-plates have come 
down to us, declared themselves as descendants of Naraka and 
Bhagadcitta. In Ratnapala’s inscriptions, however, Salastambha 
was styled ''Mlecchadhinatha”, i,e., ruler over the Mlechhas and 
not merely great chief of the Mlecchas'^ as Sir Edward follow^- 
ing Dr. Hoernie understands by the term (p, 29). But Salastambha's 
descendants— Harjara, Vanamala, Balavarman— all traced their 
origin up to Naraka — as did Ratnapala, Indrapfila, and Dharniapala, 
the descendants of Brahmapala who was elected king by the people as 
they required a scion of the race of Naraka to be their ruler {vide Dr. 
Hoernle^s translation of verses 9 and 10 of Ratnapala's plate, p. 370). 
Sir Edward, however, has condemned both the lines as of ‘^aboriginal 
origin” (p. 31). I should rather say that both the dynasties were 
equally right in claiming descent from Naraka and Bhagadatta. 
Whether there were actually personages as Naraka and Bhagadatta 
may be a questionable point, though we entertain no doubt about 
it. Now, Bhagadatta and his son Vajradatta were contemporaries of 
the heroes of the Mahabharata who flourished 5000 years ago or about 
4000 years before Ratnapda or 3000 years before Pusyavarman, the 
I2th king anterior to Bhaskara-varman. In the Mahabharata, Bhagadatta 
is described as having Cinas and Kiratas (i.e., Mlecchas) in his army. 
So he was also a “Mlecchadhinatha” in a manner. .Now the main 
line of the kings of Kamarupa from Bhagadatta up to Bhaskaravar- 
man ruled over the country without any interruption for several 
millenia as in no Purana or any other book there is any mention 
of subversion of the dynasty. A dynasty that had existed for more 
than 3000 years must have had collateral lines that ruled over smaller 
principalities often located in the regions inhabited by aborigines 
feudatory to the main line ; to such a one, I dare say? belonged 
Salastambha^ who subverted the scions of the house of Bhaskaravar- 
man and to such another belonged Brahmapala who got the throne of 
Kamarupa as a genuine descendant of Naraka^^ The same thing 

I H^riadefv^,J;,who a dts-^cend’ant' of Salastambha’ gave his 
daughter 1 in in ■ whose inscriptions (not on 

coppoi^piates as:/Matei ’*^slab of black slate^*, by 

the* door' of va ..temple ,t|idfan'.Antiquary^ vol. p. 178) tim 
princess is styled' as *^Bhagadaltai^.|atolaja*'M.e^' of Bhagadalta^s royal 
race. This is a proof In favmir'bf 'SSiastambha^s descent from 'Naraka ' 
and Bhagadatta from an authorititiye quarter. 

,r; /J, H. Q., BECEMBERj I92f>:v : H 
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of course cannot ^ vi*z. Rajas of Rani 

and Dimarua^ non-genuineness of whose claim is proved by the fact 
that they also avow descent from Arimatta (p. 19) who was of a 
different line (pp. 17-18). 

A king of Kclmarupa— without the name~~is found mentioned in the 
copper-plate grant of a Pala king of Bengal; with reference thereto 
Sir Edward writes (p. 32) ‘'A passage in a Copperplate of the Bengal 
king Deb Pal ^ ^ ^ has been interpreted as meaning that that 

monarch assisted the king of Kamarupa in an expedition against the 
king of Orissa/' and he quotes Indian Antiquary, voL XV, p. 308. The 
Copper-plate grant is of Narayanapala and not of *‘Deb Pal" as stated 
above. Therein a mention of king Devapala, an elder cousin brother 
of the donor's grandfather Jayapala, has been made. This Ja3?apalaj 
at the command of Devapala, set out to conquer the neighbouring 
kings and the verse (no. 6) is as follows : — 

Dr. Hultzsch, whose reading of the grant was published in the 
Indian Antiquary, wrote with reference to the above sloka: ^'The 
sense of the above stanza seems to be that Jai^apala supported 
the king of Pragjyotisa successfully against the king of Utkala."^ 
Evidently Sir Edward has followed this interpretation. But the real 
meaning of this verse is this : “When at the command of his brother 
Devapala, Jayapala marched out with army for conquest of quarters, 
the king of Utkala (Orissa) quitted his capital distressed at the (very 
mention of his) name ; and the king of Pragjyotisa (Kamarupa) sat 
ill comfort for long surrounded by his friends, only when he bore on 
his exalted head the command (of Jayapala) that set at rest all talk 
of warfare.'' This king of Kamarupa was either Harjara or Vana- 
mala, the contemporary of Devapala who reigned from 825 to 865 a.d. 
{vide Bangalar Itihas by RD. Banerji, part I, p. 119). 

Sir Edward sa3^s about the Brahmanas who received these grants 
that they were all 'Wajurvedi Brahmanas." He would not have said 
so if he could see the long list of the donees of the grant of Bhaskara- 
varman where there are plenty of Bgvedi and Samavedi Brahmanas 
mentioned as sharers of the land granted. It is no doubt remarkable 
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that not a single Igvedi, or Samavedi Brahmana is 
in the subsequent plates. This may either be due to their migration 
in large numbers to other provinces or change of the Veda into Yajus 
during the period of about 200 years that elapsed from Bhaskara^s 
time to that of Vanamala. 

X 

The Cacharis 

Much has been made of a novel named ‘Ranacandf (p. 253) 
that gives an account of Satrumardana, a Kachari king, who is the 
hero of it : but it is a fictitious work adapted from Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Anne of Gierstein’ with Indian names of princes and places*— and not 
really ‘‘based on tradition current in Cachar/^ 

As regards Hinduization of the Cacharis, Sir Edward says, it 
•‘had probably already commenced at Mibang.” But the very names 
of the kings indicate that they had already been ‘Hindus’. King 
Meghanarayana in July 1576 had a palace gate (Simhadvara) built with 
stone, as is stated in inscriptions on slabs of stone lately discovered 
at Maibang.^ The coin of Ya^onarayana (mentioned at pp. 25 if.) 
of 1583 A.C. shows that the king was a worshipper of Hara-Gauri. 
The act of entering into the body of a copper effigy of Cow 
and coming out of it might have been performed by Krsnacandra 
who was a very pious king only to purge himself of sins of this 
and the previous life, but it was not a “formal act of conversion.” as Sir 
Edward puts it (p. 257) probably on wrong information.® 

Sir Edward has made mention of the rock-cut temple at Maibang 
but he has given a wrong date. It was carved out in Saka 1683 (1761 


I F^i&the Introduction of "‘Hedambarajyer Dandavidhi” (Penal 
Code of the kingdom of Cachar), p. 12 and photo facing that page 
edited by the present writer. The inscriptions are dated 26th 
Asadha, 1498 Sakabda, In the History of Assam there is no mention 
of this Meghanarayana nor of the ‘Dandavidhi’ promulgated by 
Govindacandra, the last king of Cachar in 1817. 

3 The gift of an effigy of cow made of Copper (or of gold) is 
found in the list of mahadanas (great gifts). That the king and his 
brother entered into the figure ,ahd came out of it was pobably 
indicative' of :the ■colossal, .gift ensuring a very great 

amount of merit to the royal donoti . ; 
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A.C.) and not in ^*1633^ (1721 A,C.y[ (p. 257)/ Sir Edward could 
have made this mistake if he was aware of another stone inscription 
of the same king found in Khaspur and preserved in the Deputy 
Commissionerks Office, which bears the date as 1693 ^ 

Sir Edward concludes this chapter with the mention of an iindated 
coin of Govindacandra, the last king of Cachar which is in possession 
of a descendant of his Prime Minister. This coin was shown to 
by the same personage'^ and I incorporated a facsimile thereof 
in the Introduction to my Hedambarajyar Dandavidhi, which book was 
published at the expense of this gentleman, On one side of the coin, 
the Saka year is mentioned as 1736 ^rt) i.e. 1814 A.C. 

XI 

The Jaintia Kings 

The fact that the kingdom of Jayantiya— called and written 
now a days — had an existence in ancient times (when it was known as 
Narirajya mentioned in JaiminPs Mahabharata) or even in the mecliceval 
period^ Sir Edward has ignored totally. But in the ‘Srlhatter Itivrtta* 
(History of Sylhet), parti, section iv, chapter i, the author, Mr. 
Achyutacharan Chaiidhuri has stated a very important fact about 
a mediaeval king of Jaintia and his Court poet. The Raghava-Panda- 
viya kavya, a very dexterous composition — where each of the 
verses conveys a double meaning, one referring to the heroes 
of the Ramayana and the other to those of the Mahabharata-— 
was written in the nth Century^, by Kaviraja who has 

eulogized in his work (canto I, verse 25) his patron, 


1 1633 Sakas==i 7 ii A.C. Probably Sir Edward read 1643, 

1633 is a misprint. [For the copy of the inscription vide footnote 
of the Introduction of the Hedambarajyer Dandavidhi, p, 16.] 

2 Vzde footnote of the Introduction to the Hedambarajyer 
Dandavidhi, p. 17. 

3 Rai Bipin Chandra Dev Laskar Bahadur of Barkhola, Cachar. 

4 Dr. Macdonell in his ^History of Sanskrit Literature* says 


that this Kavya was written about 800 A.C. (i.e. obout 3 centuries 
e^-rlier). Mr. Rice in his Karnat Authors (JRAS., 1883, p. 298.) 
, gives the date, as 1170 A.C. Max Miiller’s Letter in Takakusu’s 
LTsing, Introduction, p. xiii. But Mr, .Pathak inThe Indian Antiquary, 
1.883, p. 2Q tri^ to ascribe the po^m- to Arya 4utaklrtti (^aka 1045, 
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king Kamacleva of Jayantlpiira, This king Kamadeva is described as a 
devotee of ilahfideva (the presiding deity) of Jayantipura who imported 
Brahinanas — probably including the poet himself— from Madhyadesa 
learned (modern This throws a sidelight on the history of Jaintia 

during a period, whereof no other information can be had. ‘Jayantl- 
pura' is evidently the same city which was the capital of the last 
king of Jaintia— and is the place where his descendants have still been 
residing amidst its ruins. 


document purporting to be a copy of two copper-plates (no 
longer available;^ (p. 274) so long alleged to have been granted by 
two Tipperah kings, Adidharmapha and Sudharmaphfi has now been 
rendered spurious by the discovery of the Copper-plate grant of Bhas- 
karavarmaii of Kamarupa. Those Brahmanas who so long traced 
their genealogy to the donees of the aforesaid Tipperah grants 
i.e, the Sampradayika Brahmanas of Sylhet, are really descendants 
of the Brahmanas who migrated from Kamarupa to Sylhet.^ All 
the ten gotras of the Sampradayikas are found mentioned in the 
inscriptions^ of course along with many others. The story about the 
ancestors of these Brahmanas having been invited to perform some 
sacrifice might be true. The fact that these copper-plates came to 
Sylhet with those Brahmanas proves that they had been of the 
foremost rank in their original society. 

There is a slight error in the ist name in the list (p. 275) of pre- 
decessors of the kings whose copper-plate grants were discovered at 
Bhatera, Sylhet. The word is not ^‘Navaglrvana’^ but ‘Naragirv§pa^ which 
means dcing/ and the real name of this king is evidently ^^Kharavana*^ 
whereof ^Naragirvana' is an adjective. The donors who were related 




(firit :a|<i'ihird dines '"of the YerseJ 
s^dbnd 'Article whi 


2 This has been'’' sfafetf ffi' 
is to be published in the iEpi 

^ i IJ '1* ? " : ^ i 
‘ ' ' i:'‘i 1 1' i , lyi 
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as father and son claimed descent from the Moon. In this connection 
Sir Edward writes (pp. 275-276)— “Rajendralal Mitra suggests^ that 
these kings were sovereigns of Cachar because they professed to be of 
the dynasty of Ghafcotkaca * * * * « . Nowhere in the in- 

scriptions contained in these plates is found anything said of the 
donors belonging to the dynasty of Ghatotkaca, the ancestor of the 
sovereigns of Cachar, In both the plates,® the second verse is a salu- 
tation to the moon and the third begins an account of the ancestors of 
the donor, who sprang from his (i.e. the Moon’s) race. This is all that is 
stated of the ‘dynasty.’ If these kings had an affinity with any of the 
kings in this part of the country who claim to be of the lunar race, it 
could only be with the neighbouring and contemporary kings of Tip- 
perah. The Kachari kings, according to SirEdward himself (pp. 249- 
251), styled themselves “Lord of Hidimba” when they established 
themselves at Maibang after the destruction of Dimapur (in 1536). It 
was long before that time that the donors of the Bhatera grants ceased 
to exist as it was apparently occupied by the Mussulmans by the end 
of the fourteenth century.® 

Padmanath Bhattacharyya 


1 Dr. Rajendralal Mitra wrote-“These rajas were sovereigns 
of Kachar and professed to be of the dynasty of Ghatotkacha” (vide 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, August, 1880, p. 144) 
Some errors and discrepancies in Dr. Mitra’s notes and readings have 
been noticed and corrected in my article “^rihatta Bhaterar Tamra- 

Sasana” published in the Bangiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika n28 B S 
pp. 175-183. 

2 Vide Dr. Mitra’s translation of inscriptions, p. 144 and the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, August, 1880, p. 15 i. 

3 Though the grants do not bear any clear date, yet from 
pMaeographical reasons, the inscriptions seem to be of a period not 

later than the fourteenth century A.c^, . ^ 







Further Kaniska Notes 


In the second volume of the Indian Historical Quarter!}" (p. I77ff.) I 
wrote a note about the Kaniska question, which it now seems possible to 
supplement. In the meantime Dr. W.E. van Wijk has shown that two 
of the inscriptions dated in the Kaniska era point to an epoch in A. D. 
128-9, His paper has been published in the Acta Orientalia, v, i68ff. 
and should be carefully studied by everybody who takes an interest 
in ancient Indian history. 

I may also mention two other recent publications^ which are apt to 
throw light on the question. 

The first is Professor Liiders* edition of the Sanskrit fragments 
of the Kalpanamanditika, the original of the work which we know 
from Chinese translation under the wrong title Sutralamkara. Professor 
Liiders has shown that its author was not A^vaghosa, but the Taxila 
monk Kiimaralata^ whose time is slightly later. ^ It is therefore 
an almost contemporary source, and we become inclined to take special 
notice of its narrative about Kaniska, according to which he set 
out to conquer Eastern India^ apparently from the Khotan country, 
and later on started to return to his country. 

The second is the second part of the Kharosthi inscriptions dis- 
covered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan. 

When the first part of this important publication appeared in 1920, 
I examined the dated records in the second volume of the Acta 
Orientalia, pp. ii3fF. and tried to show that at least one of the Khotan 
rulers mentioned in them, the Maharaja Amkvaga, can be identified, viz. 
with the Khotan king An-kuo (old pronunciation Ankwak), who ascend- 
ed the throne in A.D. 152, after his father Kien (old pronunciation Kian) 
had been murdered, and who was still reigning in A, D. I 7 S* ^ 
came to the conclusion that the individual rulers mentioned in connec- 
tion with dates in these documents, all dated their records in 


I Cf. Bruchstiicke < 3 ^ Leipzig 
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a maharajatirajaj whose suzerainty they all acknowledged, apparently 
themselves exercising certain administrative functions by rotation. This 
"King of Kings' is only named once, in no. 66i, where he is called 
Avijitasiipha, evidently a biruda. And it is tempting to identify this 
Avijitasimha with Vijayasimha, the predecessor of Vijayakirti, the 
Khotan king who, according to the Tibetan tradition mentioned in my 
former paper, went with king Kanika, i,e, Kaniska/and the Giizan 
king to India and took Saketa, In that case we may perhaps draw 
the conclusion that the era used in the Turkestan documents was 


started during his reign, for no. 66i is dated in the 3 ^ear lO, and probab" 
ly on the occasion of the consolidation of Scythian power in India 
and Central Asia preceding the Indian expedition under Kaniska. 

As a working hypothesis I therefore explain the statement in the 
Tibetan texts about the joint expedition to India in the following way. 

Some time in the first half of the second century A,D. there was a 
gathering of Scythian forces under three chiefs, king Kanika i.e. 
the famous king Kaniska, the Maharaja Vijayakirti, son of the ruling 
king of Khotan, and the Guzan king, i.e., the head of the Indian 
Kusana empire. The last mentioned chief was in all likelihood the 
successor or one of the successors of Wima Kadphises. Wima 
Kadphises, who siiceeded an octogenarian father in 78-9 A.D. and who 
was still ruling in the year 187 of the old ^aka era,^ i.e. in A.D. 103, 
may have died about A.D. 1 10, and his death would mean a weakening of 
the Kusana power in India, wherefore it was natural to look for reinforce- 
ments in Turkestan, the old home of the Yue-chi and the Kusanas. 


The head of this coalition was apparently Kaniska, who is charac- 
terized in the Chinese version of the Kalpanamanditika as Chen-t'an 
Kia-ni-ch'a, i.e. according to M. Levi/ Kaniska, king of Khotan, 
though it is, as we shall see, probable that he did not ascend the 
Khotan throne before a somewhat later time. On this occasion a new 
Scythian era was established, which has become known as the 
Kaniska era and which was used in India, by Kaniska and his 
successors, and in Eastern Turkestan, by the rulers of Khotan. 

Vijayasirpha or Avijitasimha, as he is called in the Turkestan 
document, held sway as King of Kings in Khotan, while his son Vijaya- 
kirti accompanied Kaniska to India, to conc^uer Eastern India, 
as the Kalpanamanditika states. 


'.p. 3lf. 


'/ ;; ■■■,!: Cf. my ih the Act^ OrfentaHa, 

I - lvid%[KnU 2cK>di, 1903, pp. 384fi- ■ 
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The coalition also led to an expansion of the Khotan power. The 
Hoii Han-slui contains the information' that, in the fourth year of 
Yung-kian, i.e., Aj). ^29, Fang-tslaii, king of Khotan, killed the king of 
Kiu-mi (between Chlra and Keriya) and installed his own son as king 
of that j3lace. The prefect of Tun-huang demanded that he should 
be punished. The emperor, however, ^pardoned' the Khotan king, at 
the same time requesting him to give up Kiu-mi, to which, how- 
ever, Fang-tshan did not consent In the first year Yang-kia, i.e. a.d. 
132, the prefect of Timduiang induced the king of Kashgar to 
attack Khotan^ and he is stated to have defeated Fang-ts^ian 
and installed a scion of the old dynasty in Kiu-mk According to 
a subsequent notice Faiig-ts’ian had already in the preceding year sent 
one of his sons with present and tribute to the imperial couitA 

We do not know anything about the identity of Fang-ts'ian. He 
may or may not be the ruler whose biruda was Vijayasimha or 
Avijitasiinha ; it is evident from the Hou Han-shu that he was a 
powerful king, whom the Chinese did not succeed in 'punishing/ The 
Khotan rulers had clearly become powerful about the year 129, and 
it is likely that this was the result of their joining hands with their 
Indian cousins. 

Let us now try to follow the expedition towards India^ i.e., accord* 
ing to the Kalpanamanditika to Eastern India. 

In the very first year of the Kaniska era, i.e,, according to Dr. 
van Wijk in A. D, 128 or 129, or practically at the same time when 
Fang-ts^ian attacked Kiu-mi, we find the first dated record in the 
Kaniska era. For the famous casket found in the Kaniska stupa 
at Peshawar, is evidently dated SaTii i ma\Jiarajasd] Kaniskasa^ a 
fact which shows that the Tibetan tradition according to which 
Kaniska was not from the beginning a friend of , Buddhism is not 
reliable. 

The fact that the very first year of the Kaniska era is mentioned 
in a record found so far west as Peshawar adds strength to the theoiy 
that Kaniska entered India from outside, presumably from Turkestan, 
and thus confirms the Tibetan tradition and the account in the 

Kalpanamanditika. . . ' 

The statement that Kaniska’s .expedition Vas directed towards 
Eastern India is further supported by Indian inscriptions. For in the 
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year 3 of the Kaniska era we find inscriptions so far east as Sarnath, 
where also a satrap and a great satrap are mentioned^ in full accordance 
with the notice in the Kalpanamanditika: ‘he conquered Tung T'ien- 
chu (Eastern India) and pacified the country, i.e., he arranged for a 
proper administration through satraps and great satraps. 

The Kalpanamanditika goes on to say: ‘His power spread fear ; 
his good fortune was complete.. He set out to return to his kingdom.’ 
The route passed through a broad, flat land. At that time the king’s 
heart was pleased only with the religion of the Buddha ; he made' it 
his necklace. Now, in the place where he stopped, he saw from far 
off a stupa which he took for a stupa of the Buddha.’ It however 
proved to be a Jain stupa. 


We are, I think, justified in inferring from this old, almost con- 
temporaneous, source that Kaniska actually left Eastern India in 
order to return to his home country, i.e., as we have seen probably 
Khotan. His way led through a place with a Jain stupa, and we are 

involuntarily reminded of the Mathura inscriptions from the Kahkali 
Tlla of Kamska’s time, with the references to Jain sanctuaries. 

Kaniska probably spent some time in Mathura, which was, as is 
well known, formerly a Saka province. From Mathura and North- 
Western India we have a series of records of his time, the 
latest known date being of the year 23, in the first month of the 
summer season.^ If we accept Dr. van Wijk’s results, that the first 
year o the Kaniska era began in the autumn a.d. 128, this date would 
correspond to the summer a.d. 151. Now we have a record of the 30th 

day of the fourth summer-month of the year 20. i. e. one year later, 
dated during the reign of Kaniska’s successor Vasiska.^ The only 
possible inference is that Kaniska had ceased to reign in the summer 
5 . > because he had died or left the country as indicated in the 

Kalpanamanditika. It may be worth while examining the known 

lirt tl r him there 

us or if he started on his career from Khotan and if 

he set out for his own country after having completed his Indian 

.conquests, Khotan must have been the place to which he eventually 

may have returned. ^ 

The passage in the Hou Han-shu quoted above contains some 


: : V i Cf. Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeolouv in 
f Jndia, ,i920-2r,: ^ «rc«seoiogy in 
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further notes .about Khotan. In the first year Yuan-kia (A.D. 153) 
the Chinese governor Chao-p‘ing died at Khotan, and his son set out 
to bring his body home. On his way out he stopped in Kiu-mi, where 
the king told him that his father had been poisoned by order of Kien, 
king of Khotan. When he returned, he reported the matter in Tun- 
huang. In A.D. 152 Wang-king was sent out to succeed Chao-p ‘ing, 
and he was commissioned to make secret investigation of the whole 
matter. After his arrival in Khotan he. made a banquet, to which he 
invited Kien, and on this occasion a Kiu-mi official killed the Khotan 
king. Wang-king and his followers were, then attacked and killed by 
the Khctanese, who placed Kien’s son An-kuo on the throne. . The 
prefect of Tun-huang wanted to march against Khotan in order to 
avenge the affront. The emperor, however, did not allow it. On the 
contrary, he recalled the prefect and appointed a new one in his place. 
After these events, we hear, Khotan became arrogant. 

Of An-kuo we again hear in the fourth year Hi-p’ing .(a,D. 175) 
when he is stated to have attacked arid killed the Kiu-mi king. 

Now I have already stated that An-kuo, which name was still 
in the T’ang period pronouned An-kwak, seems to be identical with 
the maharaja devaputra Amkvaga of whom we have several dates 
in the Kharosthi documents from Turkestan, ranging between the 
years $ (no. 187) and 46 (no. 418). If we assume that his 46th year 
was A.D. 17s, we should arrive at an epoch for the era used by him. 
in ca. A.D. 128-9, i.e, the same epoch which Dr, van Wijk has calculated 
for the Kaniska era. But we cannot, of course, tell whether the 
46th was his last year, or A.D. 175 was the corresponding Christian one.. 
We can only say that this coincidence strengthens our belief that 
it was the Kaniska era whith was used in Chinese Turkestan by. 
Amkvaga and other maharajas. 

Another question may be raised. Is Kien, An-kuo's father, in 
reality, the great Kaniska ? I believe that such is actually the case. 

I have already mentioned that the word Kien was pronounced 
Kian in the T’ang period. If we now compare .the .T’ang pronuncia- 
tion of K’iu-tsiu-k’io, i.e. Kujula Kadphise?, viz. jCiou- dz’iou l^iap,. we , 
will see that Kiap renders an Indian Kap®» 8iid in ^e ■ 

can well be a transliteration of an original Kana. , . 

Now it is evident from a compafis<^ pf the names of the dynasty, 
viz.,'Kaniska,' Vasiska,,. derivative termina- 
tion. The ^ 

genuine doublet, formed from a simple:? On the .other hand, . 
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it is also possible that the Chinese simply shortened the name in their 
rendering, as they frequently did in similar cases. 

At all events Kien can very well be the same name as we know 
in the forms Kaniska, Kanika, and the striking chronological 
coincidence makes me inclined to identify them. 

We should then understand why the summer of the Kaniska year 
24, i.e,, A, D. 152 belonged to the reign of Kaniska*s successor. 
Kaniska had then not only left India, but he had already been killed 
in Khotan, the old home of his dynasty, and been succeeded there 
by his son An-kuo, Amkvaga. 

The latter never uses the imperial title, and we must, I think, 
infer that the Khotan rulers acknowledged the suzerainty of Kaniska's 
Indian successors. Vasiska would, moreover, if I am right, be an 
elder brother of Atpkvaga, and the imperial power passed from him 
to his son Kaniska 11 and subsequently to Huviska, whose latest 
date in the year 60 is fourteen years later than Amkvaga^s last 
epigraph. 

The document no, 661 which mentions the Khotana maharajatiraja 
Avijitasimha in the year 10, on the other hand, seems to show that the 
Khotan rulers did not think themselves inferior to the Indian Kusanas 
in the first years after the coalition. It seems natural to infer that it was 
Kaniska's return from India, with increased power and prestige, which 
brought about a change, 

And it is a priori also likely that it was the relations to the in- 
heritors of Brahmin learning brought about through the conquest of 
Eastern India in the beginning of Kaniska^s reign which paved the 
way for the introduction of the Brahml alphabet and of Mahayana 
in Central Asia as in North-Western India, 

Sten Konow 

The Pustakapathopaya 

The P u s t a k a p a t h o p a y a, called in Tibetan G 1 e g s 
bam bklag pahi thabs, gives a short description as to 
how one should begin to read a book. The Sanskrit original of this 
small work has not as yet been found, and it seems it is lost Its 
author is P and ita Dana§ 11 a of K a .4 m I r a, and he 
hhtisdf translated the work into Tibetan. 

C b a n d t b, Y i-d y a b h u s a n a in his H i s- 
4* I -f^akutta University^ pp. 
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34 ^“ 34 ‘^> tlia,t the wovk deals with logic* But it is an obvious 

mistake, as there is nothing of logic in the work. The mistake may be 
due to the fact that the work is catalogued in the Tanjur along with 

logical treatises.' ■ 

We give below the Tibetan text^ of the work together with a 
conjectural restoration of the Sanskrit original and an English trans- 
lation, The xylograph used belongs to the Visvabharatl Library 
and is of the Narthang edition. 

The Tibetan Text 

Rgya gar skad du / P u s t a k a p a th o p a y a / Bod skad du / 
Glegs bam bklag pahithabs// 

Dkon mchog gsum la phyag htshal lo // 

Dan po rah hid riiam par snah mdzad sku mdog dkar po sna 
tshogs pa dma zla ba la gnas pa bsams te / Dehi mdiiu du rah gi ham 
gz'an gyi ched gah yin yah run ste / zla ba la gnas pahi bsgriib bya 
bsams par byaho / De nas rah gi shin gar zla ba la gnas pahi bhru* 
las lha mo saiis rgyas spyan ma mer^ mo man po spros te / 
Rin po chehi bum pa ye ses kyi bdud rtsis gah bas bsgrub bya la 
dbah bskur bar bsam la / De nas glegs bam bklag par byaho // 

Glegs bam bklag pahi thabs Pandita Danasilas rah 
hgyur du mdzad pa rdzogs so / 

The Reconstructed Text in Sanskrit 

Bharatabhasayam Pustakapathopayah / Bhotabhasayain 
Glegs bam bklag pahi thabs// 

Namo ratnatrayaya / 

Prathamam atmanam Vairocanam dhavalavarnahgam vi^vapadma- 
candrasthitam cintayitva tasya puratah svasyanyasya va nimittam 
anyataram candrasinam sadhyam dhyayet / Tatah svahrdaya- 


1 Tanjur, Mdo, Ze, 267^ 7-268^ 2 ; Cordier, vol. iil, p. 452 . 

2 The first letter of it is indistinct in the xylograph (Viivabharatl 
Library) : should^ we read maf we meaning lamp ? In that case 
Devi Buddhalocaiia is regarded;^ a lamp throwing light on all obscure 

"' points' of'The 'book’' to be -of The xylbgssph of the 

’ Asiatic Society of (tawny). ■ . . ! ^ 1 / ^ " 'r:; 



U ucvi .D u a a n a 1 o c a ft mata(?) bhilyasa 
ena jnanaplyusapurnena sadhyasyabhisekam 
stakarn pathet / Pandit a-D a n a s 1 1 e n a 
1 I’ u s t a k a p a t h o p a y a h sampiirnah / 
English Translation 

:uage P U s t a k a p a th o pa y a ; (the means 
m the Tibetan language G 1 e g s b 1 a m 


Obeisance to the Jewel-traid. 

e outset thinking oneself (to be) V a i r o c a n a of white body 

1 the moon on a double lotus, one should, in front of him’ 

upon tlie deity to be propitiated who is seated on 

m, (to be propitiated) either for one’s own sake or for 
Ike. Then the mother goddess Buddhalocana 
rshes from the mystic syllable {blja-mantra), bkru, located in 
t of ones own heart. One should imagine the ablution of 
to be propitiated from a vase of gems, full of the nectar 


See MahUvyutpatti, Bibliotheca 
A. Getty, Gods of Northern 


REVIEW 


[THE] NlTYA-SiSTRA, WITH THE COMMENTARY OF 
ABHINAVAGUPTA,— Edited with a preface, appendix and index 
by Manavalli Ramakrishna Kavl Vol I, (chs. 1-7). Central Library, 
Baroda (Gaekwad^s Oriental Series, No, xxxvi), 1926. 

The Gaekwad’s Oriental Series has already established for itself a 
reputation for the high level of quality maintained in its publication 
of Sanskrit texts. The announcement of an edition of the difficult 
text of - the NUya-hastra with its erudite commentary by the Kash- 
mirian Abhinavagupta was therefore eagerly welcomed by all Sanskrit 
scholars interested in the subject. The importance of the work was 
recognised as early as 1865 when Fitz-Edward Hall in the Preface to 
his edition of the DaharUpa in the Bibliotheca Indica Series drew 
attention to its value and interest, and edited for the first time chap- 
ters 18, 19, 20 and 24. Later on, the labours of Grosset and Regnaud 
made chapters 1-14, 15-17 and 28 available to Sanskrit scholars. 
GrossePs first systematic edition of the text, published in 1898, with 
a preface by Regnaud, contained chs. .1-14, but his materials were 
rather scanty and not fully adequate for a final edition. The other 
chapters were separately published by himself and Regnaud in the 
latter Rketorique Sanskrite^ in the Annales du Musee Guimet (i-ii), 
and in the BibL de la Faculte de Lettres de Lyon between 1880*88. 
But the text was presented in Roman transliteration. Partly for this 
reason and partly because European publications are not widely known 
in India, these editions of the text found little currency in this coun- 
try. In the meantime, however, the entire text was published in 
Devanagari character in 1894 in the Kavyamala Series (No. 42) 
from Bombay. But the editors of the Kavyamala Series worked 
with very imperfect materials, perhaps much more imperfect than 
those available to Grosset The need . for a scholarly and critical 
edition of the entire text, along . With . the unpublished coi|imentary 
of Abhinavagupta, has thereforej^te^n,. always 

attributed ' .to oldest 

available work on dramaturgy,. '.hitefe’ 

subjects, and its importance can exaggerated. But there 

were difficulties, about 
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mentary of Abhinavagupta, along with the text of 36 or 37 chapters, 
the work itself presented textual difficulties, and manuscript material 
was by no means easy of access or adequate. The NMya-sastra is 
encyclopedic in its comprehensive scope, but it is also in a sense 
chaotic or diffuse (partly on occount of considerable rehandlings and 
interpolations) and without that orderly arrangement to which we are 
accustomed to in such manuals. A work like this, therefore, demands 
almost encyclopedic knowledge in the editor in many of the arts, and 
it was not possible for a single scholar to do justice to its multifarious 
content. 

The commentary also presents unusual difficulties. It presupposes 
in the editor an extensive erudition like that of the author. It has 


also all the peculiarities of Abhinavagupta’s cryptic, learned and allusive 
style, and the available manuscript material is sometimes hopeless 
in matter of deciding the correct readings. No one had yet ventured 
to edit this commentary in its entirety. It is the only commentary 
available on the difficult text of Bharata, but manuscripts of it are 
indeed not so plentiful as they are even of the original text. Through 
the kind offices of Dr. Ganganatli Jha, the present writer was fortunate 
in obtaining a transcript of this bulky commentary from a Ms. in 
Dr. Jha’s possession; and with the help of this very incorrect copy 


of a single Ms. a part of the commentary on ch. vi (relating to Bha- 
rata’s well-known dictum on rasa) was imperfectly and tentatively 
edited by the present writer as an appendix to his article on the theory 
oi rasa In Sir Asutosk Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration Vol- 
umes (Orientalia, pt. ii, pp. 240-53). Subsequently in 1926, Dr. Subodh 
Chandra Mukerjee presented the entire commentary on ch. vi (along 
with the original text) as a part of his thesis for the Doctorate of 
the University of Paris. In the text portion, for which he was for- 
tunate in having access to some good Mss. and texts, his edition is 
indeed commendable ; but for the commentary. Dr. Mukerjee had 
to rely chiefly on a transcript of a copy of the commentary existing 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras, which 
Ms. is perhaps equally defective as the Ms. used by the present 
writer. 

This short history of the attempts at editing the text of Bharata 
and its commentary will make clear the necessity of a . critical edition. 
The Kavyamala edition has been so far the only complete edition of 
atya-^astra, but both this and Grosset’s edition has been long 
print, and the text is practically unavailable at the present time. 
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Of Abhinavagupta^s commentary not much has yet been published. 
The generni editor of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series is therefore to 
be congratulated in undertaking to supply this desideratum. 

The volume, so far publishedAof this edition contains the text 
and the commentary up to the end of ch. vii, and three more volumes 
are promised to complete it. The commentry contains numerous 
lacunae and is entirely wanting in ch. vii (and ch. viii). There is a 
short preface which raises some textual and general problems, without 
however furnishing any definite solution. 

In the preface^ the editor claims that the edition has been based 
upon 40 copies of Bharata’s text, as against only four independent 
Mss. available to Grosset, two to the editors of the Kavyamala edition, 
two to Dr. S. C. Mukerjee and one to F. E. Hall, He does not men- 
tion how many copies of Abhinava’s commentary were utilised by him^ 
but speaks rather vaguely of ‘‘two sets” of Mss. of the commentary. 
It is somewhat exciting news that such ample material was at his 
disposal ; bt!t when one considers the edition itself, one cannot but 
feel disappointed that the editor could not manage to make up some- 
thing better and more critical out ofAhe enormous mass of material he 
claims to have collected. His edition of the text has not dispensed 
with the necessity of consulting at every step the earlier editions 
of Grosset and of the Kavyamala Series^ nor can it in any sense be 
said to have maintained the high standard of oriental scholarship of the 
Series to which it belongs. 

The questions raised in the preface require some detailed consi- 
deration. It would be perhaps fair to suspend our judgment on this 
very meagre and unsatisfying preface, for the editor has promised a 
more extensive introduction at the end of the work. But one feels 
that this preliminary preface raises some important questions relating 
to textual matters, which challenge criticism and which should there- 
fore have been dealt with more fully and critically. The editor 
raises two important issues: (i) that there are two recensions of 
Bharata's text, styled by him respectively A (Northern) and B (Souths 
ern), and (2) that the B recension is of earlier- and A of later* origin- 
His statements about the recensi'iys their relative 
be right, but the proof is, lackingr - " •• ' ^ ‘ , 

Mr. Kavi has given, us ^ certain very brief 
differences between the^/t#o of certain 

verses in B, Which ^ 

splitting up" ’of 
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subject-matter of ch. xxvi in B to ch. xxxv; differences of terminology 
in the chapter on Prosody, A adopting Pihgala^s terminology but B 
accepting the measure of gum and laghu ; and so forth. The value 
which Mr. Kavi attaches to these differences as marking two different 
recensions is perhaps too generous, and these indications are hardly 
sufficient for a definite conclusion of such importance. For it is possi- 
ble to argue that while some of the differences are of a trivial character^ 
others might occur in different Mss. of the same recension. Mr. Kavi 
himself admits two Mss. from Malabar follow what he calls A or Nor- 
thern recension, while the Nepal Ms. represents B and the Almorah 
Ms. ‘^stands midway between these two recensions.” It is not very 
clear what Mr. Kavi means by the phrase which is quoted just now, 
and it is to be regretted that he has not given us any indication as to 
the agreements and differences of each of his many Mss. with regard 
to his so-called recensions. The apparatus criiicus furnished for the text 
and the commentary is of the most meagre character and, as a rule, do 
not exceed more than two or three printed lines; these do not help us 
in deciding the question. Any one who consults GrossePs edition can 
easily find out that this is not the measure of genuine variant readings, 
although Grosset only used four Mss. while our editor claims to have 
utilised forty. If Mr, Kavi would have us believe in his theory of recen- 
sions, he should have given us from his ample material a full critical 
apparatus, and marked all genuine variants. We are aware that this 
would have enlarged the bulk of an already extensive publication 
and involved infinite labour and care in collation; but without such 
data the editor uncorroborated statement alone is not conclusive. 



Even assuming the existence of two different recensions, one finds 
it difficult to discover the grounds on wduch Mr. Kavi regards the 
Southern or B recension to be of earlier origin. He states that the 
earlier commentators, Sankuka, Lollata> Udbhata and others commented 
upon the B version. If this is aground of presuming that the B version 
is earlier, all that can be said is that it is not proved ; for the com- 
mentaries of these early commentators are no longer available, and 
Abhinavagupta’s scanty and occasional quotations from them do not 
justify such conclusion. It is indeed difficult to imagine that a Nor- 
thern writer like Udbhata (and possibly Lollata and Sankuka were also 
Northerners) should have taken the Southern version as genuine. 
f)n the editor's own admission, Dhananjaya used the A text instead 
5, and this is certainly significant^ Bhoja's following of B recen- 
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equal importance, for Bhoja was more or less a compiler and was not 
always very critical in his compilation. Some of the differences between 
the two recensions mentioned above would rather speak in favour of 
the priority of A to B. It is possible to argue, for instance, that inas- 
much as B text includes verses (e.g. in ch. v) which are not to be 
found in A and whicli are characterised by the editor himself as 
spurious (p. 10), B is a later version which admits interpolation of 
these verses. The adopting of Phigala’s prosodic terminology by 
A text and its rejection by B for the later criterion of £^ufu and lagku 
is also significant. It is not to be supposed that we are arguing the 
point; we cannot do it without sufficient data; but what we want to 
point out is that on these important problems more light should have 
been thrown, and that questionable statements unsupported by wealth 
of facts do not carry any conviction to a critical mind. 

Again, in one place, Mr, Kavi states that “in this edition we have 
to give the A recension, because the commentator (i.e. Abhinavagupta) 
follows it,’' implying that it is a matter of regret to him that Abhinava 
had not the good sense in seeing the matter eye to eye with the learned 
editor and did not adopt the B text which Mr. Kavi would consider 
as earlier and genuine. But immediately afterwards, Mr. Kavi makes 
the confession that "great difficulty was felt in fixing the recension 
used by the commentator” for no single Ms, of the text, in his 
opinion, follows the commentator throughout; and it is not clear from 
Mr. Kavi’s statement on this point that Abhinavagupta actually 
follows throughout what he calls the A recension. Where we ex- 
pect to find knowledge, we are confronted with obiter dicta or mere 
guess-work. 

In the preface, again, Mr. Kavi speaks of the Dvadasa-sahasri 
version of the Natya-sastra and states vaguely that ‘fit is now only 
in part available,” confidently assuring us that this version was called 
the Adi-bharata. We are also informed that “we have fragments 
both of Brahma-bharata and Sadasiva-bbarata,” One would be tem- 
pted at once to ask “where?” and , "what are . they?” One wishes 
that Mr. Kavi would vouchsafe jto us further and more precise infor- 
mations on these interesting versions-and discuss in detail the inter- 
relation between them, as well as their relation to the existing 
version of Bharata’s work. But these questions do not seem to worry 

him. , ,,, ^,.1, that 
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critical or even a reliable text. There is no evidence to show that 
care has been taken in the collation of the difrerent Mss, for the 


genuine variant readings (and not merely obvious scribal mistakes 
which he rightly excludes), both of the text and of the commentary; 
nor is there anything to show that the readings of other printed 
editions have been carefully weighed, considered or noted down. As 
we have already pointed out, the apparatus critictis is of the slightest 
character and most disappointing, especially as the readings adopted 
are in hundreds of places still doubtful or unintelligible. We have 
already alluded to the difficulties of the work itself, which^ to some 
extent, would disarm criticism; but in the interest of scholarship it is 
most regrettable that the editor should plead ‘limitation of time^ 
purse and space.’^ On the other hand, the editor seems to proceed 
with perfect complacency and self-assurance and hardly ever gives an 
indication of unsloved difficulties where the readings are frankly 
unsatisfactory, plausibly doubtful or suspiciously corrupt. To his 
own satisfaction perhaps he has constituted the text, and therefore 
does not feel that there could be any difficulty left unsloved ; at least 
he does not very often give any indication of an uneasy feeling any- 


where. And yet a less gifted critic must confess to a heretical belief 
that the difficulties of the text are not all solved ; that there are still 
many places where the readings require consideration and invite 
criticism ; that they are not dealt with ably or with accurate know- 
ledge or with that critical instinct which never fails of what is re- 
quired of it. , 

. A scrutiny of the text gives one the impression that it is often 
uncritically copied from the Mss. and (in the absence of full variant 
readings) frankly eclectic. Of the alterations and emendations which 
the editor has thought fit to mark, some are happy, but some are 
not sound, while others are sometimes quite needless, or too daring 
to be probable. But what is more serious is that there are consider- 
able ‘^paddings'’ and unacknowledged alterations and emendations 
of the text especially in the commentary portion. The present 
writer does not possess the ample Ms.-material as the editor does 
but he is deliberately of this opinion after comparing Mr. Kavi’s text 
w;ith the Ms, of the commentary in his possession. He has also 
d , very carefully that part of ch, vi of the commentary which 
eady been published independentfy from two different Mss. 
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light on this point The sasm necessitas which limits the space of a 
reviewer forbids us in dwelling long on the point, and as all the texts 
are before the. reader he can satisfy hirnself by a comparison ; but a few 
examples taken from this part of the commentary will, we hope, 
justify the somewhat severe criticism made above. 

It should be pointed out at the outset that Hemacandra in his 
KavyCmusasana (pp, 57-66) has appropriated this portion of Abhinava- 
gupta’s text in his own commentary ; but he has, at the same time, 
sometimes altered, paraphrased, condensed or expanded Abhinava’s 
remarks, Mr. Kavi, while purporting to give us Abhinava's text, has 
exploited Hemacandra considerably without marking or acknowledg- 
ing these additions or alterations as such. A few examples will 
suffice : 

P. 274, 11 . 11-13. Both D and M read : sa cobhayo^ pyanukaryd- 
nukartaryapi camisandhana-balad [D reading [vi)car(musandhma- 
balad^iti, Mr, Kavi reads: sa cbbhayor api mukhyaya vrttyaramdr 
ddvanukaryd nukartari ca nafe ramadi^rupakinusandham-balad Ui^ 
which is copied literally without indication from Hemacandra, who 
simply amplifies and clears up Abhinava^s cryptic sentence. 

P. 275. Of the verses quoted, D and M give the second and 
first lines respectively of vivrddhaiimpyagadhopi and hokena krtah 
Mr, Kavi supplies the missing lines from Hemacandra without indi- 
cating it. Of the third verse, D and M give only bhTiH patito likhan- 
tyah. The rest of the verse is similarly supplied in his text by Mr. 
Kavi from Hemacandra. 

On the same page, lines 20-22, Mr. Kavi supplies the sentences 
ndpz ramdfi syad m na vdyam iti and samyali-mithya-^ammya-'sadfhya- 
pratltibhyo vilaksarya citra-iuragddpnyayena from Hemacandra*s ampli- 
fication without indicating the fact. 

P. 279. D and M give only one of the four lines of the verses, 
cited on lines 13-16, viz., bhavana-bkavya srngaradfgano hi yak 

So does Hemacandra in this context Mr. Kavi supplies the other 
three lines from Hemcandra who quotes it (p, 61) in another context 

P. 282^ lines 16-17. The words karya nati-prasangd im is a quota- 
tion which should be marked as such. After this, Mr. Kavi supplies 
purva^raibga^vidhiTTb prafitt and nodh vid%^<iko w/f from Hemacandra 
without mentioning the fact; for these words are wanting in both D 

and M. , v ■’-■-s ... 

P. 283, lines 4-5. P and M pmPitynplflfmm 
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fitir vi'smmyati. Mr, Kavi alters the reading without indicating the fact, 
in accordance with Hemacandra, thus: kim ca prat%tyup%yamm abhlroe 
katham pratlti-bhavah, asphutapraflti-kari-habdalmga-sambhav^pi, etc. 

P. 285, lines 32-23. D and M read : nanu haihkuMidibhir abhyadhi- 
ydta — sthayyeva vibhavadi-pratyayarabhyafm'natvad rasa ucyate. Mr. 
Kavi alters the reading in accordance with Hemacandra without any 
indication thus : sthayyeva vibhav&di-pratyayyo rasyamanatvad rasa 
ucyate. 

In some cases, Mr. Kavi has inserted a word or two from Hema- 
candra or altered the reading slightly but no mention of the fact has 
been made, e.g. the word in line 25, p. 2865 munina in 
line 7, p. 285; bibheti in line i, p. 284; in line 26, p. 

280 (where both D and M read nidhlyamanam) etc. In some cases, 
unacknowledged alterations are made from Hemacandra, where such 
alteration is not necessary, e.g. in line 18, p. 276, where the reading 
atatkarandtatkaryatatsahacaratvpa is needlessly changed into ananta- 
karananantakaryd,nantasahacararupa in deference to Hemacandra’s 
reading. In the same way, the reading hrdi adopted without ack- 
nowledgment from Hemacandra on p. 279, line*. i, is clearly wrong: it 
should be druit. Every student of Sanskrit Alamkara knows that druti, 


visfara and vikasa are associated with the three gunas {pnUdhurya, ojas 
and prasada), and this nomenclature is here adopted by Bhattanayaka, 
Examples like this can be easily multiplied ; but we hope that 
these instances which are taken at random from only ten or eleven 
pages of the edition of the commentary will be enough to indicate 
the extent to which the Ms.-text has been altered or emended without 
the slightest indication. These are certainly not the ways of scienti- 
fic scholarship 1 The liberties taken with the text may not always 
be serious: but in the mass they are enough to render the book 
utterly unreliable, especially as they are delivered with the air of 
authority in a well-known Series. Mr. Kavi may reply that some 
of his Mss. do read as Hemacandra does ; in that case he ought to 
have noted the alternative readings or given us an indication of the 
fact. Even if it is conceded that Hemacandra’s paraphrase or altera- 
tion gives us better readings of the passages in question, there is still 
the duty of the editor to establish the text of his author as best as 
he can, and whenever an alteration or emendation is made from 
sources that fact should have been clearly indicated along with 
ing of the author as fourid in the Ms. A rigid con- 
regard to the text if^puld be given precedence over 
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electicismy interpretation over emendation. On this point we should 
like to draw the attention of the editor to the procedure adopted by 
the editors of the Bhandarkar Institute edition of the Mahctbharaia and 
request him to attend to the remarks made in their Foreward to 
Fasc. I of the Adiparvan at pp. vi f. 

Within the limits of our space we cannot advert to the inaccuracies 
and doubtful readings which abound in this work. The wrong division 
of words or sentences — an error which occurs with surprising fre- 
quency — sometimes indicate that the sense of the passages in question 
has not been properly considered but that they are merely copied as 
found in the Mss. The punctuation is not always consistent, and some- 
times positively misleading. We give here one or two examples. On p. 
285, lines 4-6^ there should be no full stop after apradhanatva’-nirasah, 
but this phrase should be construed with the next sentence ending 
in munim krtah ^ for clearly krtah requires an object, and the sense 
requires that the immi (Bharata), while defining the nature of sthayi- 
bhava^ repudiated its apradhUnaiva^ or in other words^ established its 
pradhanatva. On p. 278, lines 22-24, the division of the sentences 
do appear to be correct as they stand. The full stop should be after 
prayukta^ and not after pratyaksad iva^ which should be construed 
with the next sentence. . In the same way, there should be a full 
stop after syat^ and tan na should go with pratltir anubMva-smriyadi^ 
rUpa-rasasya yukta>. The punctuation on p. 280^ the prose portion, is 
throughout careless. There should be full stops after ""alihgitam (line 
24), evam apardpi (line 28), vitatam (line i, p. 281), vJ (same Hue, 
same page), (line 2, p. 281) etc. The reading of lines 

14-18, page 280 is doubtful, and the sense is not clear; some emenda- 
tions are made without acknowledgment here by the editor (for the 
Mss. D and M are both corrupt here), but his emendations have 
hardly given a good sense to the passage. 

On p. 87, 11 . 23-26, Abhinavagupta speaks of the use of bkinnadmga 
words like Amrta^inathanam and samavakarah in apposition to each 
other and cites usages like Vikrambtva^ natakam and svapna^-vasava- 
datta natafmm. The passage is given thus by the editor : amHamaiha'^ 

nam saina vakara iti bhinnalmga-sUntanddktkaranya-dvarew 

eva vikrainofvas%ya-svapnavasavadatte nMakani zti vyavahafantt^ The 
reading should be vikrambrvahf and not vtkfamcrvanycP ; for other- 
wise the point regarding samanddhtkaranya of bhtnnahnga words 
is,, lost It is also remarkable that the was 'ktown'M '.a. 

(and not to Abhinavaguptl 
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Such mistakes are inevitable in a difificult text, and one need not 
be unnecesssarily faulbfinding. But the honesty of a conscientious 
editor requires that he should acknowledge frankly where a passage 
is difficult or unintelligible. Some of these lapses from accuracy 
are not serious, but taken in the mass they are enough to impair the 
value of the work and give it the appearance of being amateurish, 

The editor has proposed to add a commentary of his own in the 
chapters vii and viii where Abhinavagupta’s commentary cannot be 
procured. We are not sure how far this would be a desireable pro- 
cedure. 

In the printing of the book, allowance must be made for the 
limitation of the Indian compositor, and some of the misprints with 
which the work abounds from cover to cover are due, no doubt, to 
the unfavourable circumstances in which the proofs were corrected 
by the editor from a distance. But there is some evidence that the 
sheets have been passed through the Press without proper care, and 
some signs that the Press copy of the work was not revised adequately 
before printing. The corrigenda to the work cover three pages, 
but they are by no means exhaustive. On p. 2, for instance, one finds 



1 


at the very beginning of the commentary three serious misprints not 
marked in the Errata, two of which {namaskaryau for nainaskaryo 
on line 9, and pitmnahvadi for piSainahadi on line 10) can be easily 
corrected by the reader but it is difficult to guess that tadugrantha 
on line 26 is to be read as tadgrantha. On some pages (e.g. p. 10), 
one can mark some five or six misprints which have not been corrected 
in the Errata. In a difficult text like that of Abhinavagupta, where 
sometimes the readings themselves are doubtful, such misprints are 
not only irritating but often misleading. We may be accused of being 
meticulous and microscopic in our review ; but the number of mis- 
prints is indeed disproportionately large, and they are sometimes 
of a character to make them somewhat puzzling even to the advanced 
student. We have not yet been able to make out what kampa- 
pulakbllukasanMir viMrah (p. 281, line 6) means ; is it kampa-ptdakb- 
Uasanddir vikarah'? On p. 2, line 10, the phrase miyikkavad 
upajlvita iti is equally unintelligible. 

. The woodcuts prepared from the Nataraja temple of Cidambaram 
for the purpose of illustrating the gestures are happy additions and 
ar.e helpful, but they are rather clumsily executed and have an appear- 
ance of hideo-usness which cannot surely be associated with Oriental art* 
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It is very interesting and at the same time highly instructive, to 
read controversies between two scholars like Profs. Stcherbatsky and 
Vallce Poussin. The subject of the controversy vlz.^ the interpretation 
of Nirvana is, indeed, a stumbling block in Buddhist philosophy. The 
conception of Nirvana is of such a nature that language fails to give 
an adequate idea of same. It can only be realised and not described. 
Though this has been repeatedly pointed out in the oldest Buddhist 
texts, the philosophers could not abstain from the temptation of 
giving an expression to their conceptions in guarded ‘language. The 
definition of Nirvana, which the philosopher-disciples of Buddha had 
given, led to many controversies^ ultimatly bringing in their train the 
various sects of Buddhism. Prof. Stcherbatsky, in the present work, 
attempts to show the gradual evolution of the conception of Nirvana 
from a materialistic pluralism of the Vaibhasikas to an out-and-out 
monism of the Madhyamikas. There would have been very little 
to say against his scheme of evolution, had it not been for his two 
statements with an important bearing on the subject. The first is 
that ^The Vaibhasikas may be here treated as the representatives 
of Early Buddhism (i.e. Hinayana)” (pp. 17, 27), and the second is 
that the Madhyamika ^‘system of philosophy and dialectics is the 
foundation of Mahayana religion” (p. 35). 

Though much is yet unknown of each of the Hinayanic schools, 
enough of the doctrines of the Sthaviravada and Sarvastivada are 
known to enable us to distinguish between the two. To take the 
Vaibhasikas as the type, and the Abhidharmakosavyakhya as the sole 
literature of Hinayana is to shut one^s eyes to the Pali and early 
Sanskrit works of the Hinayana. The. Sarvastivadins have been seveiely 
handled in the Kathavatthu (I, 6 , 7) account of their materialistic 
views and their secession from the Sthaviravadins proves that the doc- 
trines of the lafler were not supported by the Sarvastivadins. Hence 
to take the early Buddhists as subscribing to a materialistic view, and 
their Nirvana as a 'lifeless’ Nirvaua Hke^thai of the Vaisesikas is wide 
of the mark. The author may be right ' fei taking the Sarvjistivadins 
as such as he has carfully studied ^the whole of the original Abhidhar- 
makosavyakhya, though of .course we would have been better satisfied 

on this point if the us. As for the moiiistic 

interpretation of Nirvana, he relies on chap. XXV of the Mula- 
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madhyamakarika which he has translated along with the commentary 
in the Appendix. Let us see if we can find out passages in the 
Hinayana works conveying a sense similar to that of the passages 
in the said work. The stanza XVII of Ch. XXV has^ I think, an 
exact parallel in Pali works in the frequently repeated passage — 
^‘Hoti Tathagato parammarana iti pi, na hoti Tathagato parammarana 
iti pi, n'eva hoti na na hoti Tathagato parammarana iti pi'' (Majjh. Nik., 
Is P* 1 57 )* Then, as against his opinion that the early Hinayanic 
conception of Nirvana was dife-less,' 'quiescent/ etc., the following 
passages are worth consideration : Nibbanam paramam suk/iam (M. N., 
I, p. So8); Yogakkhemam nibbanam pariyesati (M. N., I, p. 163); ajaram 
amaram khemam Pariyessmii nibbutim (J., i, 3). His interpretation 
of Amatapadam (vide p. 20) cannot be passed over without a remark. 
The Pali simile of the ‘'extinction of the flame of a lamp^ has misled 
many writers to assume Nibbana as extinction, 'quiescence'. Nibbana in 
Pali literature has more or less been indentified with vijja (knowledge) 
as opposed to avijja^ e.g., bhikkhu samma panihitena cittena avijjam 
bhecchati vijjam uppadessati nibbanam sacchikarissati (A., i, 8). It is 
the upasama or nibbana (extinction) of raga, dosa, moha etc. that leads 
one to that Nibbana which is difficult to realise (ducldasaip), and which 
is quietude of all saipskaras (which are not material elements), giving 
up of all upadhis (hindrances) and end of cravings (tanha) — yadidain 
sabbasankharasamatho sabbupadhipatinissagg'o tanhakkhayo virago 
nirodho nibbanaip. It is rather peculiar that he bases his thesis on 
Candrakirti, but as a remark of his does not fit in with the Professor's, 
theory, he says (p. 42 f. n.) : ^The germ of the idea that the elements of 
existence, because interdependent, are not real can be found in some 
passages of the Pali Canon, This Candrakirti himself admits. (Madhy. 
avat., p. 22*isfF. B. B. IX). But it does not in the least interfere with the 
fact that the Hinayana is a system of radical pluralism, all dharmas, 
even Nirvana, are Vasiu^^ {accordtitg to the Sarvastzvadins and not Stka- 
viravadins). He has not probably cared to take proper note of the Pali 
passage which he rejects on the ground that the Madhyamika idea 
of Sunyata can only be found in Mahayana works, and not in any 
earlier text. I am quoting here a passage in extenso from the sutra 
referred to by him to show that Nibbana is not a Vastu and that the 
Sunyavada can be traced in M, N, also: An arahat '^nibbanarp nib- 
banato abhijanatl, nibbanani nibbanato abhinfiaya^ nibbanam na 
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maunati, niDDanasmim na mafmati, nibbanam me te na mafinati, 
nibbfmain nabhinandati” (M. N., I, p, 5). ’ 

Let us now take up his second statement that Madhyamika is 
the basis of Mahayana. Prof. Stcherbatsky is ‘at a loss to explain’ the 
conHictIng statements found in Prof. Keith’s ‘Buddhist Philosphy’. But 
1 1 of. Stcherbatsky has himself taken the Madhyamika school to be 
identical with Mahayana, which it is not. In fact, Mahayanism had 
its^ beginning long before the Sunyavada of Madhyamika came into 
existence and this is admitted by the author himself (see p. 67). The 
Trikaya doctrine is much older and found in Hinayanic Sanskrit 
works. Hence, Madhyamika may be Mahayanic. but Mahayanism is not 
Madhyamika. Besides, the equivocal expressions found in the Pali 
works or in Madhyamakakarika have led most scholars (including Prof. 
Keith) to favour the view of Nihilism, and we are glad to find today 
an advocate of ‘monism’ in Prof. Stcherbatsky. The Vedanta con- 
ception appeals to the Indians and we believe that the Mahayanic 
conception was nothing but Vedantic in crude form and that Sunya- 
vada can best be explained through a Vedantic conception. Prof. 
Stcherbatsky, however, with his view in favour of ‘Monism’, says 
(p. 39) that “the Japanese scholars Suzuki, Anasaki, Y. Sogen and 
others, who have a direct knowledge of what Mahayana is, have 
never committed the mistake of regarding its philosophy as nihilism 
or pure negativism.” From this remark it seems that he has not 
made the enquiry as to which form of Mahayanism is popular in 
China and Japan, or how the Madhyamika philosophy was received 
by the Chinese. I shall simply quote here a few remarks of Mr. T. 
Suzuki (J. B. T. S., VI, pt. Ill, pp. 19,20): “The Madhyamika 
school is known in China as the ‘Three ^astra sect’ which was jint 
introduced by Kumarajiva in 401 A.D. In China and Japan many 
Buddhist sects are comprised under the general name Mahayana. 
The Madhyamika is by no means identical with it. The most 
important Mahayana sects in Japan and China are : (i) The Avatam- 
saka Sect, (2) The Dharmalaksana Sect or Vidyamatra or YogS- 
cara Sect, (3) The Mantra Sect, and (4) The Dhyana Sect.” , , . . 

We agree with Prof. Stcherbatsky in holding that some of the 
theories which Prof. Vall6e Poussin entertains are wrong, such as 
“There was in the beginning (i.e. in pre-Canonic Buddhism) a simple 
faith in soul and immortality, etc,” (pp* 23 and 25), “Niravana meant 
a simple faith in soul’s immortality, itk'jjHssful survival in a paradise, 
a faith emerging from practices of pljpcwte magic” (p. 3 ); ^ is 
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nothing but vulgar magic and thaumaturgy coupled with hypnotic 
practices’’ (p. S) ; “Buddha did not know what to answer” in regard 
to the indeterminable problems (p. 21). We do appreciate his exposi- 
tion of the Indian as a mental process inconceivable by the 

majority of the Europeans, but when he carries this exposition to the 
farthest limit to fit it into his theory, we have to disagree. “Concen- 



trated meditation {does) induce a condition of Quiescence’’ (p. 8) but 
not “the final quiescence and extinction” (p. 8) which has been sup- 
posed to be indentical with the Hinayanic Niravana. The descrip- 
tion of the end of Buddha in the Maha-parinihbana Sutta may mislead 
an unguarded reader into this conclusion, but the Hinayanic concep- 
tion of Nirvana is far from it. The Yoga of the Indian ascetics is only 
a means to an end. It is a sort of disciplinary training of the mind 
(citta) just as the observance of precepts (silas) is a disciplinary 
training of the physical body, A Yogln who has attained the highest 
stage may gain superhuman powers but not mukti. 

Prof. Stcherbatsky also makes some statements which jar on the 
ears of students of Buddhism, eg. “Buddha, seems to have been 
guided by the idea that manual work is the curse of humanity” 
(p, 12)* that “the separate elements combining in a personality may 
even be such as normally belong to different planes of existence” (p. 
13) ; that ^ Amatapadaw^ simply means "changeless, lifeless and death- 
less (but not eternal life) condition” (p. 20 and fn. 2). 

Though we may not agree with Prof. Stcherbatsky on one or two 
points, the book, I think, is really a mine of information and shows 
a width of knowledge combined with a keen insight into the Indian 
philosophy, Plis inference as to the evolution of the conception 
of Nirvana on pp, 60-62 is admirable, and thought-provoking, and, 
I believe, is worth working out in extenso. 

The value of the book has been much enhanced by the transla- 
tion of two chapters of the abstruse philosophical treatise of Nagaraju- 
na, and its commentary by Candrakirti The translation of works 
like this requires an erudite scholar like Prof. Stcherbatsky who has 
studied deeply not only the Buddhist philosophical works but also 
the Brahmanic. He will render a distinct service to the study of 
Buddhism if he can give us a translation of the whole of the work of 
Nagarjuna. All that we have got to say regarding the translation 
, 1$ that the English words which he uses may bear the philosophical 
, sense, but they may, not be literal renderings (as he says on p. 

thafee the iiieaning bleat 'the use of the word ^Rela- 



PRINCIPLES OF INDIA^^’lfftit^^TRA, By Pl.anuidra 
Nath Bose, M.A. Punjab Sanskrit Bhhk |i|i.b4;;:Uhore. ■ 

^ This is a treatise on the caho^^.?c|| Indian art and the aesthetic 

ofSln gilpaMstra as expoundedyby-Iadi^p icaryas. The several 
chapters in which the book, is t (t) Oi'jgi''' of (2) 
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tivity’ for ^iinyata is not at all happy. The word ‘void’, of course, does 
not convey the proper meaning here. For ^Prar%tya-samtitpada\ \v& 
would prefer ‘principle of interdependence’ to ‘principle of relativity' 
(p- 90 " Tianslations of certain passages do not also appeal to us. 
Xhc second line of the first stanzE of ch, XXV of tho ori^inEl runs 
thus 

Praluimtd va nirodkad vl, kasya nirvTmam hyate\ Prof, Steber- 
batsky translate.^ it thus : 

How is Nirvana conceived ? Through what deliverance (prahana), 
through what annihilation (nirodha) ? 

Here 'prahana’ is dearly explained by Candrakirti as ‘getting rid’ 
or 'giving up’ of ragadi klemga%a we think the synonym 'deliver- 
ance* is confusing. We would translate it thus : If everything is 
(absolutely) non-exsitent, (there is) no (real) origination, no (real) 
annihilation. (Then) either by giving up (of klesas), or by extinction 
(of skandhas), nirvana of what h sought for? The translation 
of ^dharmanudharmapratipattiyuktanmd into 'Vho have acquired a 
knowledge of (ontology) of the elements of existence as taught 
in that religion*’ (p. 183) may also be pointed out in this connection, 
'Dharma^ refers neither to 'religion* nor to the '75 elements*. It is 
simply 'the major and minor duties’ prescribed by Buddha for obser- 
vance by his disciples. It is a common word in the Pali Nika37as, 
e.g. Dhammanudhammapatipanno (see M. N„ III, p. 37). Besides, the 
Tibetan rendering also does not support Prof. Stcherbatsky*s inter- 
pretation. The Tibetan ^mndatd means ^anuMand 'practising* (of 
the dharmas and anudharmas), and, has nothing to do with 'religion* 
or 'ontologyh 

In any case^ the translation, on the whole, reflects credit on the 
translator, and is really valuable to the students of Buddhism, and 
we hope he will translate the other chapters of so important a* treatise 
on Buddhism. t /;.:r 
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Indian iSilpa^astra, (3) Principles of Indian art and sculpture, {4) 
Pratima-Iaksana, (5) Beginning of Hindu Images, (6) 
convention, (7) Vastu-laksana, (8) Citradaksana and (9) Contribu- 
tions of Indian Art To it is appended the text of the Maya-^astra 
in Devanagarl character. 

In the opinion of the author the idea of Beauty and of Truth is 
not only the inspiration to art and sculpture, but also the fundamen- 
tal cause to which art and sculpture owe their origin. For this reason, 
he says, the art and sculpture of India/ the history of which is traced 
down to the Asokan period, came into existence as the expression 
of the idea of Beauty and Truth ( and of the artists, 

imbued with the Buddhist ideals. But the Silpasastra, according to 
the writer, came into existence at a much later period. The canonical 
rules of silpa were compiled in the age which witnessed the decline 
of Indian art. After the Siiranath School, there was an appreciable 
fall in the high standard of Indian Art, due to the absence of any 
talented artist in the succeeding ages. Hence som^ rules were found 
necessary to guide the common artists and therefore the Silpa litera- 
ture in India grew up in the post-Gupta period and in a period which 
extends from the sixth century A.C. to the eleventh or twelfth 


! 

] 


century. 

The writer then divides the literature of Indian art and sculpture 
under three heads , — (r) Vastu-sastra or the science of architecture, 
(2) Silpa-§astra or the science of sculpture and {3) Citra-sastra or the 



science of painting. He gives an account of the different books in 
which the principles of Silpasastra are discussed. 

The writer then proceeds to trace the various principles underlying 
the vast domain of Indian art and sculpture extending over more 
than two thousand years. He says that the Indian artists and sculptors 
were moved mainly by religious enthusiasm and their services were 
requisitioned by merchants and monks wanting to gain punya 
merit) by making a gift of a pillar or a statue in the name of Lord 
Buddha, as is evident in the remains of the Barhut sculptures. Even 
in Modern India the erection of new temples and images may be 
traced to the same enthusiasm for religion. Hence religion in India 
gave an impetus to art and sculpture. 

The writer then proceeds to consider the theory of image-making 
(PratimS-laksaiia) and traces the beginning of the Hindu images. 
It is admitted by scholars that divine images were made from B. C. 
|oo. , Panirii and Patahjali were familiw with the images of gods; but 
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uu.u .U«re no longer exist any remains of the 

purely Hmdagodsof such an early age. Alltheremai, 
sculpture of remote antiquity belong to the Buddhist 
pillars of Barhut, Sanchi and Amaravatl or even tl 
ages aie specimens of the Buddhist 
history of Indian art and sculpture begii 
of Buddhist origin. The first Indian 
Indian sculptor, according to the writer, was the 
Buddha modelled by a Gandhara artist. 

Bose, the actual image-making of the Hindu a- 
with the revival of Hinduism under the 
perors, 
coins. 


.■ra;:im-' 

1 sculpture. Hence the 
images and sculptures 
image which was made by an 
image of Lord 
In the opinion of Profi 
gods and goddesses began 
„ ^ patronage of the Gupta em- 

Before the Gupta period, Hindu gods were sculptured in 
but images of Hindu gods began to be made in the Gupta 
period From ancient times, says Prof. Bose, Indian silpa has 
handed down asanas, and many other traditional conventions, which 
can still be found in the images of the present age ; they have been 
so closely associated with Indian images that they now form part and 
parcel of the images and they are necessary to give expression to the 
idea of the sculptors. Prof. Bose describes at a great length the 
different asanas which are mainly taken from the Indian yogaSastras. 

The writer next proceeds to discuss the second branch of the 
Indian s'ilpasastra, viz., the science of architecture (Vastu-Sastra). The 
Vastu-Sastra represents the Indian science of building not only houses 
for ordinary people, but also palaces, halls, stables, forts, treasury- 
rooms, council-rooms for kings, as well as the laying out of the villages 
and cities. The Indian ^ilpaSastra lays down the follmving order *on 
which the Gilpin should proceed in building a house: — 

(1) The investigation of the suitable time for building the 
houses, 

(2) The fixing of suitable sites, 

(3) The examinations of soils, 

(4) The performance of sacrificial rites, 

(5) The choice of places for different rooms in buildings, ’ s 

(6) The levelling up of the sites. ; ^ 

(7) The placing of Samku, j . ■ - L 

(8) The laying of foundations, . . . . ; 1 

(9) The laying out of works, ' , : .I':’ 

(10) The making of sacrifice to gods, , . ,Vi ; * ' ' ' ! ! t’; 

(11) The allocation of verandas and bpen spaces in the building, • 

(12) The performance of the fouttiatioa-stone laying Cffreraoiiy. i 
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The Vastu-Sastra also deals with the laying out of villages and 

towns. 

Prof. Bose next proceeds to deal with Citra-laksana or the science 
of painting. The earliest instance of Indian painting, he says, is 
found on the fresco in the Jogimara cave of the Ramgarh Iiill within 
the confines of the Surguja State which has been ascribed to the third 
century B. C. on the basis of a short inscription in Brahml character, 
which is said to be contemporary with the fresco. According to 
the Indian Silpasastra there are four classes of painting, namely 

(1) Satyam or true to life, in an oblong frame. 

(2) Vainikam or picture with less grandeur in a square frame. 

(3) Nagaram or of the citizen, in a round frame. 

(4) Misram or mixed. 

The writer then describes the defects of a painting according to 
the Indian acaryas and also the good qualities of a painting from the 
Indian point of view. He then refers to the six main canons or 
sadahgas of Indian Fainting. 

The work on Silpasastra which Prof, Bose has brought to light 
will, I hope, stimulate further research on the subject. We may 
conclude this review with the introductory words of Dr. 
James H. Cousins that ‘^To artists and lovers of art it opens doors to 
an understanding of impulses and ideas which have moved vaguely 
within them; and brings a realisation of the truth that the artists of 
to-day are heirs to a cultural estate that was established in a distant 
golden age/^ 

S. Das 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA. By Nundo Lai Dey, M.A., B.L. (second 
edition). Luzac & Co.^ London, 1927. (The Calcutta Oriental Series, 
No. 21, E. 13). — X + 262 pp. and a map. 

The present edition shows a very large number of additions 
to the names of places noted in the first edition which has been 
made in the light of later researches, and also mistakes and 
blemishes proved to be so have been removed. The identification 
and exact location of places mentioned in ancient texts and 
epigraphs is an important branch of the study of Ancient Indian 
History, The sources of our information of the geography of 
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affixes, elisions of non-initial and non-coinpouiided consonants, change 
of consonants, change of nasals and semi-vowels, transpositions of letters 
(as in the well-known case of Benares for Barinasl) etc. But he takes 
care to point out that these general rules applicable in many cases 
can only remain tentative so long as tbfey are not confirmed by a 
fuller induction. These rules are however of. great help in tracing 
original names through stages of mutat^^i, to their modern forms, 
in their passage' jt’ljtopgh-tihie an^.i| 4 gio?w^ remark on the 

usefulness of such labour may be kept In . .mind, by all scholars , A 


Cunningham’s pioneer days ; they consist mainly of foreign writers, 
and indigenous literature, besides archreological and epigraphical 
material. Vivien de St.-Martin, who is regarded as the father of 
the geography of Ancient India, wrote a masterly work on 
Vedic geography in i860. Eleven years later, Alexander Cunning- 
ham, the father of Indian archaeology, produced his Ancient Geography 
iV “bringing to a focus the then accumulated knowledge into 
a single English volume.” It has been a most difficult task for these 
geographers to find out the proper Indian names from the Greek, 
Latin, Chinese and Arabic renderings as given in their books of 
travels and notices. The later Archaeological Survey Reports of 
Cunningham, besides the numerous papers of the late Mr. 
Pargiter on the Pauranic geography, the identifications of names and 
places by scholars like McCrindle, Yule and others, have all been -used 
by Mr. Dey in the making o( \ns Dictionary. He has also utilised 
the main Sanskrit and Pali sources of information. He ha.s given 
us under each name the source or sources from which he takes the 
information, but has not at times given the grounds of identifica- 
tion. Of course he has enriched the notes in a number of instances 
with an account of the location and a sketch of the salient points in 
the history. 

Part II consisting of the identification of modern names, is, as a 
matter of course, smaller in bulk than the first part, but forms very 
interesting and useful material, giving as it does the original full 
name and the historical peculiarities of places. The author has taken 
care to point out in the preface how the changes or mutilations of 
original names into their present shape have not taken place hapha- 
zardly, but appear "in most cases to be governed by rules of Prakrt 
grammars, except where the peculiar brogue of a particular place v, 
has checked or modified the application of . the rules.” He has illus- • ■ , 
trated these changes with elaborate tabled showing mutations of , 
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complete set of established rules considered along with the testimony 
of authoritative records, traditions, events and superstitions is calculated 
to be the criterion of both past and future identifications of the names 
of places, and the labour devoted to this subject can never be labour 
spent in vain.” 

We wish that the notes had been fuller especially with reference 
to places in South India and in the frontier country. The map of 
Ancient India specially prepared by the author fixes or attempts 
to fix approximately correctly many of the important places and 
is bound to be very useful to the reader of the book. An attempt 
like this involves a vast amount of unostentatious and concientious 
labour carried on for years in order to produce a reference-book of 
this scope and size. Mr. Dey, though no longer among us, has 
conferred a real service on historical scholarship in our country, and 
the book is bound to be a reference-book of great value to the 
student. This book is the most valuable of the several works of the 
talented author. 



Select Contents at Oriental Journals 


Asia Major, vol. in, fasc. 3 & 4, 

A. Venkatasubbiah.— Siudies. The writer makes a 
study of the story of Mother Barter of Sesame in the older 

versions of the Pancatantra and suggests some explanations 
for the divergences in the stories given by the various versions in 
elucidation of the stanza ‘nakasmac Chapdili matii,’ etc. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. iv, pt. iii 

E, Denison Ross. ‘Omar Khayyam. Dr. Ross has come across a 
unique ms. dated 741 (a.d. 1340-1) bearing the title Mu’nis 
ul-Ahr£s. “'This ms. contains an anthology of the works of famous 
Persian poets from the earliest time down to the compiler’s 
day”. The writer thinks this ms. will be of great help in having 
a definite edition of the Ruba‘iyy'at of Omar Khayyam, and will 
throw a flood, of light on the history of early Persian literature. 

E. Denison Ross. — An Arabic and Persian Metrical Version of 
Bur sods Autobiography from ‘Kalila and Dimna’, 

Jarl Charpentier. — Remarks on the Identification of Some Jataka 
Pictures. The writer suggests improvements in some of the identi- 
fications made by Prof. Griinwedel in his Altbuddhistische Kult- 
stdtten in Chinesisch Turkistan (1912) of the Jataka or AvadSna 
scenes. The writer has identified a few of the scenes left unidenti- 
fied by Prof. Griinwedel. 

W. Doderet. — The Gra 7 nmar of the JMneman, This is a grammar 
of the Marathi language, dated by the poet Ekanath, who correct- 
ed the copyist’s error, in the Saka year 1506 (1584 A.D.), It 
was deposited in the poet’s at Paithjna. The writer reviews 
this grammar in the present ^article and his chief purpose is to 
assemble the principal archaism' of ^e Jflanesvarl, and to illustrate 
them by references to the aEcfc|a|_ 

J. KatS. — The R&maya^ in jndonesiaf ; Thh writer on the basis 
of the findings of Dr. Dines Chandra. Sen trkss to find out the 
relationship between the chief characters in the Ramayana as 
_current in Java and Sumatra, • • ■ 

S. K, De ,— Readings of Janak%hara'm, XVi. 
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■ : Indian . Antiquary*; December, : 1927: 

R. R. Haldar. — Inscription of the Time of Mahlmfa Surapaladevai 
Dated \}^ikrmnd\ Samvatf J2J2. 

of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1927 

Daya Ram Sahni. — KaummH, Mr. Sahni came across in the course 
of his excavations at Kosam two inscriptions and a few arch<eo- 
logical finds which enable him to express the view that the 
famous city Kausambi should be identified with modern Kosam, 
He rejects Smith’s identification and supports that of Cunningham. 

K, ChattOPIDHYaya.' — A Peculiar Meaning of ^Yoga\ Vatsyayana 
in his bhasya on the Nyayasuiraf If 1, 29 2ind Uddyotakara in 
his Vartika thereon enumerate some siddhantas as belonging 
to the Yoga school (iti Yoganam), but thp tenets contained in 
them are antagonistic to the Yoga theories as they are so far 
known. On the other hand, they are the characteristic siddhantas 
of the Nyaya'Vai§esikas. Some Jain writers also use the term 
‘Yoga' evidently to mean some arambhavadin school like the 
Nyaya or the Vaisesika. From this the writer, following some 
comrhentators and living Pandits of India, comes to the conclu- 
sion that by the expression Yoganam, Vatsyayana refers to the 
Naiyayikas and not “to the Yoga system of Patahjali, as Prof, 
Keith seems to believe.” 

Zeitschrift Fur Indologie und Iranistik, Band 5, 

Sten Konow. — The Skarah Dheri Image Inscription, Revised read- 
ing and translation of a Kharosthi inscription on an image of the 
’ goddess Harsti which was discovered in 1901. It will appear m 
the author's forthcoming Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

J. Nobel. — Die Avantisundarikatha, Notice of two newly published 
Sanskrit works, the Avantisundarikatha and the Avantisundarl- 
kathasara, both attributed by their editor M, Ramakrishna Kavi 
to Dandin, the famous author of the Kavyadarsa. The value of these 
works for Indology lies in the discovery that Bharavi who lived 
at the time of the Pallava kings Simhavisnu and Durvinita (about 
580 A.C.) was the great-grandTather of Dandin who therefore must 
be supposed to have flourished at the end of the 7th century, 

'bTSbiiithern" India 
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with Kahcl as their special home. Dan^in's pole 
Bhamaha becomes intelligible when it' is reme 
the father was evidently a Buddhist and a native 
while the former was a Brahmana and a native 

India. 

Julius Jolly.— oder Kautalya, The write, 
numerous references that the r-form was original and 
was a new interpretation given to the same. 

Theodor ZaCHARIAE.— Sch&idsnden bis an ein 
Iciten, An exhaustive comment upon the ancient I 


Wilhelm Printz. — Rama undSambUka, The writer of this article 
opposes the theory of Weber that the Sambuka episode of 
the Ramayana refers to the settlement of the Christian Mission- 
aries on the coast of Coromandel and traces the development of 
this episode in the Padmapurana, MahSbharata, Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvaniga, Bhavabhuti’s Uttara-ramacarita, and the Adhyatma- 
Ramayaipa. 

F, SpECHT, — Turn Lokativ Singularis der U-siamme, The author 
here opposes the view of Schmidt, Roth, Grassmann, Oldenberg 
and Delbriick and proves conclusively that the word ^urU in 
5,73, is in the locative as explained by Sayana and Ludwig. 

Heinrich LuDERS.— .?« Oen Aioka-lnschriften. The author has 
here suggested new interpretations for two passages in the 
A^oka inscriptions, based on the hypothesis that wrwia, »;««« or, 
inano in these two passages is equivalent to Pali pana and 
Sanskrit pmar. ' ' ■; . \ _ [ , 

Walter Porzig. — Kkinasiatisch-InMlckp i^mehungen, The author 
here endeavours to trace ijie ihitieflce of the Mitanni civiiisafion 
of Asia- Minor on the Sanskrit langu^e < 3 oes it mainly through 
the medium of Greek' wofds.^' t ; ^li^hiw 4 shp^ests that Siva 
might have been originally AiMf^hl^god .and avers that the 
Brahml script is derived from the eh^ifoM script of the Mitannis. 
The author concludes with 

. eluding those who later had ttiek, ,■ seat India were"' 
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by the Mitannis, that the separation between the Indians and 
Iranians took place after the Mitanni period and that the Aryans 
arrived in India only a long time after the catastrophe of the 
Mitannis (middle of the fourteenth century B.C.). 

Walter Neisser. — Vedica. The writer here opposes the view of 
Geldner who takes the word vhkha^avamahai of Ev., vii, 88,3 in 
his ^'Siebenzig Lieder des to be preterital and affirms 

that it should be potential past and cites several cases in 
support of his view. He then writes on the words dhammi^ 
brahman^ satas^ sam-idh and suvrkti with k critical survey of 
what has been said by way of interpretation of these words by 
various authors, ancient and modern, and traces the development 
of their forms and meanings. 

H, Jacobi. — Jjber das Alter der Manimekkalai, After a pene- 
trating investigation of the treatment of Indian philosophy in the 
Tamil work, Manimekhalai, the writer arrives at the conclusion 
that the author of the Manimekhalai must have been acquainted 
with Dignaga’s logic and therefore the terminus a quo for this work 
would be the fifth century of the Christian era • but from other 
considerations he is inclined to draw the upper limit one century 
still lower. 

A valuable chronology of the famous philosophical writers has 
been appended here and it has been affirmed that the composition 
or redaction of the Nyaya Darsana took place not far in point 
of time from the beginnings of Vijnanavada and hence about 300 
A.D, and that Vatsyayana was preceded by Vasubandhu, and the 
former himself preceding Dignaga must have lived about 400 a.d. 

R. Pick. — Kurze Liste der Kielhorn' schen Inschriften'Abklatsche, The 
author gives a short list of the impressions of inscriptions of the 
late Dr. Kielhorn. (B. K. G.) 
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